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The  rising  ferment  in  England,  at  the  close  of  CHAF. 
1779  and  commencement  of  ]780»  was  shown  in  ,  ^^^  . 
numerous  county  meetingSi  all  tending  to  Eco-  I78a 
nomical  Reform.  It  was  natural  that,  at  such  a 
period,  the  complaints  of  the  people  should  take 
that  course.  There  was  a  pang  in  contributing 
to  taxes  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  re- 
ceiving no  news  of  triumph  in  return.  There  was 
a  contrast,  such  as  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  least 
observant  minds,  of  the  frequently  recurring  debts 
upon  the  Civil  List  with  the  personal  frugality 
yand  unostentatious  habits  of  the  King.  There 
was  a  clamour,  and  a  just  one  surely,  at  the  num- 
ber of  sinecure  places  bestowed  on  undeserving 
men,  —  at  seeing  suddenly  enriched  so  many  a  son 
or  nephew  of  some  but  second-rate  Minister ;  each 
decked  with  some  scarce  intelligible  title,  as  Clerk 
of  the  Pipe,  or  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  or  one  of  the 
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lyre;  each  enabled,  ur 
I  this  gibberish,  to  draw  an  ample  salary. 

Such  feelings,  which  could  not  fail  to  arise  in 
a  long  protracted  and  as  yet  inglorious  war,  were, 
of  course,  heightened  and  inflamed  by  all  the 
skill  of  Opposition.  In  the  first  fortnight  of  De- 
cember 1779*  two  motions  for  Economical  Reform 
were  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
the  one  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  second 
by  the  Earl  of  Shelburne.  Both  were  rejected  by 
large  majorities.  But  on  the  same  night  as  Lord 
Shelbume's  Burke  in  the  Commons  gave  no- 
tice, that  after  the  Christmas  holidays  he  would 
introduce  a  Bill  on  this  important  subject.  At 
the  same  time  he  also  stated  the  outline  of  his 
intended  measure,  and  received  warm  encourage- 
ments from  Fox  and  other  of  his  friends.  *•  I  am 
"just  come,"  said  Fox,  "from  another  place, 
"  where  the  first  men  in  this  kingdom,  the  first 
"  in  abilities,  the  first  in  estimation,  are  now  libel- 
*'  ling  this  House."  Here,  many  a  member  may 
liave,  as  Fox  expected,  shown  surpiise.  *'  Yes,  I 
"  repeat  it, "  cried  Fox.  "  Every  instance  they 
"  give  —  and  they  give  many  and  strong  instances 
"  —  of  uncorrected  abuse  with  regard  to  public 

"  money  is  a  hbel  on  this  House Every 

'•  thing  they  state  on  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
*'  corrupt  influence  —  and  it  never  was  half  so 
*'  flourishing —  is  a  libel  on  this  House."  *  ' 

Richmond  and  Shelburne,  though  outvoted,  were 
not  foiled.     The  ill  success  of  the  Parliamentary 
«  Part.  Hist.  vol.  xz.  p.  1302. 
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attack^  far  from  checking,  rather  incited  and  called  CHAP. 
forth,  the  popular  demonstrations.  Before  the  . 
month  of  December  had  expired,  an  important  1780. 
meeting,  which  served  as  a  pattern  to  the  rest, 
was  held  in  the  chief  town  of  our  greatest  county. 
From  a  single  private  room  at  York  there  went 
forth  with  no  common  strength  the  cry  for  Eco- 
nomical Reform.  There  stood  Rockingham  and 
Savile ;  there  crowded  in  the  independent  free- 
holders, notwithstanding  the  many  efforts  that 
were  made,  by  threat  or  by  persuasion,  to  prevent 
them  from  attending.  Such  at  least  was  the  charge 
brought  by  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  who  was 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  East  Riding  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting,  but  who,  concurring  in  its  object,  was 
in  consequence  dismissed  from  his  Lord  Lieute- 
nancy.* In  spite  of  every  exertion  to  the  contrary, 
upwards  of  8,000  freeholders  signed  the  county 
petition  agreed  upon  at  York,  praying  the  Hous« 
of  Commons  to  reduce  all  exorbit^t  emolument^ 
and  abolish  all  sinecure  places.  Another  part  of 
the  York  proceedings  was  to  appoint  a  Committee 
of  sixty-one  gentlemen  to  carry  on  the  necessary 
correspondence  for  promoting  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  and  likewise  to  prepare  the  plan  of  a 
national  association  for  the  same  object,  and  for 


•  Speech  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  Pebraaiy  8.  1780.  He 
stigmatiBes  the  means  wLich  had  been  ased  as  "  mean,  shabby, 
"pitiful,  and  unwarrantable,"  That  very  day  he  had  received 
the  news  of  bis  dismiasal,  which  no  doubt  may  have  given  a 
keener  edge  to  hie  epithets. 
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•    "  such  other  measures  as  might  conduce  to  restore 

i   "  the  freedom  of  Parliament." 

The  example  of  York  was  soon  followed    by 
other  shires.     Middlesex  was  the  next  to  meet. 
And  within  a  very  few  weeks,  twenty-three  more 
of  our  English  counties,  and  eleven  of  our  largest 
cities  or  towns  had  been  convened.     In  all  these 
there  were  adopted  petitions  similar  to  that   of 
York  J  in  most  of  them  there  were  also  named 
Committees  of  Correspondence.     The  latter  being 
far  too  clearly  framed  from  the  precedents  set  by 
the  revolted  Colonies,  were  much  disapproved  by 
Lord  Carmarthen  and  other  moderate  men,  and 
were  dropped  accordingly  in  several  of  the  coun- 
ties.    Nor,  indeed,  did  the  petitions  for  Economi- 
cal Reform  everywhere  pass  unanimously.     Open 
resistance  to  their  prayer  was  not  likely  to  prevail. 
It  was  tried  with  very  ill  success  at  Huntingdon  by 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich.    But  protests,  declaring  that 
the  whole  should  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment,  were   signed  by  great  part  of  the  landed 
gentlemen  in  many  places.  —  It  is  to  be  noted,  that 
in  all  the  steps  tending  to  Economical  Reform  both 
branches  of  the  old  Opposition — the  followers  ot 
JjOtA  Rockingham  and  the  followers  of  the  late 
Lord  Chatham  —  appear  to  have   cordially   con- 
curred.    Thus,  while  Lord  Rockingham  was  busy 
in   York,  Lord  Shelburne  was  no  less  busy  in 
Buckinghamshire ;  and  Chatham's  son.in>law  Lord 
Mahon  became  the  Qiairman  of  the  Kent  Com- 
mittee. • 
•  For  some  of  the  ulterior  proceedings  see  in  the  Appendix  to 
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The  great  Yorkshire  pelidon  was  presented  to  CHAP. 
the  Commons,  on  the  8th  of  February,  by  the  ■  ^  '  ■ 
principal  Yorkshire  member  Sir  George  Savile.  i'^- 
On  that  occasion,  as  the  forms  of  the  House  did 
not  yet  prohibit,  Savile  delivered  a  speech  In  Its 
support.  His  slender  figure  and  his  feeble  voice 
(then  especially  he  was  suffering  from  hoarseness) 
seemed  to  expand,  and  his  delicate  frame  to  gather 
strength,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
confided  to  his  charge;  and  his  brother  mem- 
bers,  preserving  an  unbroken  silence,  showed  him 
all  the  attention  and  respect  due  to  a  character  so 
upright  and  unsullied.  Three  days  later,  Burke 
brought  forward  the  motion  that  he  had  announced 
on  Economical  Reform.  His  speech,  as  shortly 
aflerw^ds  it  was  revised  and  published  by  himself, 
may  deserve  to  rank  among  the  highest  of  his 
oratorical  productions.  "  One  of  the  ablest  speeches 
"  I  have  ever  heard,"  said  Lord  North  in  reply ; 
"  a  speech  such  as  no  other  member  could  have 
"  made."  Here  the  brilliant  hues  of  fancy  impart 
form  and  colour  even  to  the  dry  bones  of  financial 
calculation.  Here  the  very  details  of  the  Exchequer 
grow  amusing.  Thus  lightly,  for  example,  does 
Burke  play  on  the  defects  of  the  five  lesser  sovereign 
jurisdictions  of  the  realm  :  "  Ours  is  not  a  mon- 
"  archy  in  strictness ;  but  as  in  the  Saxon  times 
"  this  country  was  an  heptarchy  so  now  it  is  a 
"  strange  sort  of  pentarchy.  .  .  .  Cross  a  brook, 

tbU  Toluine  Lord  Sbelbame's  letter  to  Lord  Mahon,  April  7. 

1780. 
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"  and  you  lose  the  King  of  England ;  but  you 
"  have  some  comfort  in  coming  again  under  His 
"  Majesty,  though  shorn  of  his  beams^  and  no  more 
"  than  Prince  of  Wales.  Go  to  the  north,  and  you 
"  find  him  dwindled  to  a  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  turn 
"  to  the  west  of  that  north,  and  he  pops  upon  you 
*•  in  the  humble  character  of  Earl  of  Chester. 
'*  Travel  a  few  miles  on,  the  Earl  of  Chester  dis- 
"  appears,  and  the  King  surprises  you  agmn  as 
"  Count  Palatine  of  Lancaster.  If  you  travel 
"  beyond  Mount  Edgecombe  you  find  him  once 
"  more  in  his  incognito,  and  he  is  Duke  of  Com- 
"  wall.  So  that,  quite  &tigued  and  satiated  with 
*'  this  dull  variety,  you  are  infinitely  refreshed  when 
"  you  return  to  the  sphere  of  his  proper  splendour, 
"  and  behold  your  amiable  Sovereign  in  his  true, 
"  simple,  undisguised,  native  character  ofMajesty." 

Burke  proposed  that  these  five  lesser  jurisdictions 
should  be  wholly  swept  away.  "  When  the  reason 
"  of  old  establishments  is  gone"  —  thus  with  the 
truest  Conservative  wisdom  he  spoke  on  another 
branch  of  his  subject  —  "it  is  absurd  to  keep 
'*  nothing  but  the  burthen  of  them.  This  is  super- 
*'  stitiously  to  embalm  a  carcase  not  worth  an 
*'  ounce  of  the  gums  that  are  used  to  preserve  it." 

In  the  same  spirit  did  Burke  apply  himself  to 
the  abuses  in  the  great  departments  of  the  Royal 
Household.  One  attempt  to  correct  them,  he  said, 
had  indeed  been  made  in  the  present  reign.  Lord 
Talbot,  as  High  Steward,  observing  the  lavish 
expense  of  the  King's  kitchen,  had  reduced  several 
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taUes,  and  put  the  persons  entitled  to  them  upon  CHAP, 
board  wages.     But  subsequent  duties    requiring  .  ^    , 
constant  attendance,  It  was  not  found  possible  to     i'^^^- 
prevent  die  King's  servants  being  fed  where  they 
were    employed.      "And  thus    unluckily,"    said 
Burke,  '*  this  first  step  towards  economy  doubled 
"  the  expense  I  " 

It  formed  part  of  the  orator's  design,  as  he  ex- 
plained it,  not  merely  to  new  model  the  Royal 
Household,  and  to  clear  it  of  its  cumbrous  offices, 
but  to  regulate  the  posts  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  to  reduce  the  profits 
rf  the  Auditors  of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  abolish 
altogether  the  Board  of  Trade,  tbe  Civil  branch 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  the  third  Secretaryship  of 
State.  That  Burke's  ideas  of  reform  were  as  yet 
too  extensive,  and  not  sufficiently  matured,  may 
be  asserted  on  the  authority  of  Burke  himself; 
since,  at  a  later  period,  when  invested  with  the 
responsibilities  of  office,  and  allowed  a  longer  time 
for  reflection,  he  thought  proper  to  recede  irom 
so  large  a  portion  of  his  scheme.  Other  parts, 
however,  have  been  carried  into  execution  witlt 
the  happiest  effect;  and  the  high  statesman-like 
ability  with  which  Burke,  in  his  speech,  pleads  for 
all  the  wise  and  temperate  —  wise^  because  tem- 
perate—  principles  on  which  he  argues,  is  such 
as  to  claim  the  most  careful  perusal,  and  the  most 
respectful  mention,  so  long  as  the  BriUsh  Parlia- 
ment or  the  British  people  may  endure.  Yet  this 
was  the  man  whom  the  superior  genius  of  X^rd 
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CHAP.'  John  Cavendish,  or  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
t__,_lj  did  not  deem  worthy  to  sit  in  Cabinet  with  them, 
1780.  and  whom  they  consigned  to  a  second  place  I  How 
high  an  office  in  the  state  would  Burke  have  been 
summoned  to  iill,  had  either  birth  or  marriage  made 
him  even  a  third  cousin  of  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  I 

The  eloquence  of  Burke  on  these  mere  econo- 
mical details,  enlivened,  as  we  see  it,  by  constant 
pleasantry,  and  enriched  from  abundant  stores  of 
reading,  may  deserve  the  higher  admiration,  if  it 
be  contrasted  with  the  style  of  common  financiers. 
Many  such  are  found  to  value  themselves  mainly 
on  their  dryness  and  their  dulness.  Many  such 
will  occur  to  the  recollection  of  every  man  who 
has  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  even  for  a 
single  Session,  as  fulfilling  to  the  letter  Gold- 
smith's masterly  delineation  of  a  self-styled  man  of 
business  :  —  "We  men  of  business,"  says  his  Mr. 
Lofty,  **  despise  the  modems  ;  and  as  for  the  an- 
"  cients,  we  have  no  time  to  read  them.  Why, 
"  now,  here  I  stand,  that  know  nothing  of  books. 
'*  I  say,  Madam,  I  know  nothing  of  books ;  and 
**  yet  I  believe,  upon  a  land-carriage  fishety,  a 
"  Stamp-Act,  or  an  Indian  Jaghire,  I  can  talk  my 
"  two  hours  without  feeling  the  want  of  them."* 
Lord  North,  whatever  might  be  his  opinion  as 

•  The  "  Goodnatnred  Man,"  act  it.  There  ia  also  something 
most  true  to  satore  in  Mr.  Lofty'a  anawer  to  the  Ud^  who  bad 
quoted  to  him  Waller  the  poet     "  Waller,  Waller,  is  he  of  the 
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to   many  points  of  Burke's  proposal,  knew  the  .CHAP. 
strength  of  the  popular  current  by  which  it  was  w_,_lj 
borne  onwards,  and  was  too  well-skilled  in  Parlia-     l^***- 
tnentary  tactics  to  oppose  it  point-blank.      On 
the  contrary,  he  gave  every  facility  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Burke's  first  Bill  (Burke  had  five  in  all), 
and  it  was  presented  with  only  one  dissentient 
voice  —  that  of  Lord  George  Gordon.     In  Com- 
mittee, however,  a  great  variety  of  objections  were  ■ 
started   and    of   difficulties    shown.      Several   of 
Burke's  adherents  began  to  feel  that  it  was  no  such 
easy  matter  as  they  liad  thought,  with  due  regard 
to  vested  interests,  to  new-model  an  old  and  com- 
plicated system.     The  House,  by  degrees,  grew 
weary  of  the  subject;  and  at  length,  towards  the 
close  of  the  Session,  the  Bill  was  demolished  by  a 
side-blow  in  Committee,  Burke  declaring,  however, 
that  he  should  not  fail  to  bring  forward  the  same 
measure  in  the  course  of  the  next  year. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Burke's  integrity 
and  firmness,  considering  the  vehement  popular 
outcry  at  the  time,  that,  while  proposing  to  re- 
strain and  regulate  the  future  Pension  List,  he  for- 
bore—  and  he  gave  his  reasons  for  forbearing — 
to  resume  or  curtail,  or  lay  any  tax  upon,  the 
pensions  already  granted.  This  defect  (for  so  it 
might  seem  to  heated  partisans)  was  supplied  by 
several  auxiliary  or  rival  motions.  Colonel  Barr6 
thundered  against  the  men  of  overgrown  wealth 
still  permitted  to  hold  unreduced  places  of  vast 
emolument,  and  rioting  in  the  Army  Extraordi- 
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CHAP,  naries.     On  another  day,  he  said,  he  should  pro - 
.  ■  pose  a  Commission  of  Accounts.   But  Lord  Noitb, 

1780,  dexterously  coinciding  in  this  proposal,  drew  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission,  greatly  to  Barry's 
indignation,  into  his  own  hands.  Sir  Georg'C 
Savile  moved  that  the  names  at  least  of  the 
holders  of  all  pensions  for  life,  or  patent  places, 
should  he  laid  before  the  House.  His  motion  was 
supported  by  Fox  with  his  now  customary  elo- 
quence and  powers  of  both  argument  and  ridicule, 
but  was  resisted  by  Lord  North.  *'  To  expose," 
.  said  the  Minister,  *'  the  necessities  of  ancient  and 
"  noble  families  to  the  prying  eye  of  malignant 
"  curiosity — to  hold  up  the  man  who  has  a  pension 
"  to  the  envy  and  detraction  of  him  who  hates  him 
"because  he  has  none — to  prepare  a  feast  for 
'*  party  writers,  and  furnish  materials  for  maga- 
**  zines  and  newspapers  which  would  magnify  and 
"  misrepresent  every  circumstance, —  these  are  the 
"  bad  effects  ;  but  1  know  of  no  good  ones  that 
"  could  result  from  such  indiscriminate  exposure, 
"  since  the  Civil  List  money  was  granted  freely, 
"  and  without  restriction  or  control,  to  the  person 
*'  of  the  King."* 

Able  speeches  to  the  same  efiect  were  delivered 
by  two  other  members  of  the  Government  —  by 

*  DebateB  in  the  CommoDB,  February  15.  and  21.  1780. 
From  a  subsequent  discusaiou  in  the  Lords  (Pari.  Hist.,  vol. 
xxi.  p.  229.)  we  may  gather  that,  as  tbe  Pension  List  then  Btood, 
the  Scottish  Peers,  or  their  family  connexions,  were  suspected 
to  have  obtained  tbe  lion's  share  of  it. 
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the  Xx>rd-Advocate,  Henry  Dundas,  and  by  Wed-   CHAP, 
derbum,  the  Attorney-General.     Their  defence   .  . 

provoked  from  Colonel  Barr^  (besides  the  lie  1780. 
direct  which  he  gave  to  Wedderbum)  a  most 
unworthy  sarcasm,  quite  in  accordance,  however, 
with  the  illiberal  spirit  of  that  time.  Not  one 
Englishman,  he  said,  dares  to  stand  forth  in  de- 
fence of  the  Minister :  he  has  only  two  Scots  I 
Lord  North  had  moved  an  amendment,  limiting 
the  motions  to  all  pensions  "  payable  at  the  "Ex- 
"  chequer,*'  so  as  to  exempt  those  depending  sole- 
ly  upon  the  Civil  List ;  but  even  thus  he  prevailed 
ia  the  division  by  a  majority  of  only  two  votes. 

Speaking  on  the  same  side,  and  on  the  same  de- 
bates, Lord  Nugent  had  exclaimed,  "  There  are 
"  many  Lady  Bridgets,  Lady  Marys,  and  Lady 
"  Jennys  who  would  be  much  hurt  at  having 
"  their  names  entered  in  our  proceedings  as  pen- 
"  sioners  of  the  State."  In  this  lighter  strain  Lord 
Nugent  scarcely  did  justice  to  his  own  opinions. 
When  in  1838  the  Pension  List  was  thoroughly 
sifted  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
aod  the  cause  of  every  pension,  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  holder,  so  far  as  they  Could  he 
traced,  were  made  public  to  the  world,  there  were 
found  undoubtedly  some  cases  of  ladies  in  which 
high  birth  combined  with  poverty  had  been 
held  as  su£Bcient  recommendations  to  the  Royal 
Bounty.  But  cases  are  &t  more  numerous  of  ladies 
for  whom  a  pittance  had  been  worthily  earned  by 
the  public  service  of  a  kinsman,  and  who  were  not 
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CHAP,  always  protected  by  that  pittance  from  severe  dis-' 
.  ^^^'  ■  tress.  No  instance  of  the  kind  can  be  stronger  than 
178a  that  of  the  Hon.  General  Carey,  a  descendant  of  the 
heroic  Falkland,  who  in  this  very  year  I7SO  was 
killed  at  the  taking  of  St.  Lucia  from  the  French* 
leaving  behind  him  an  infant  family  of  daughters. 
To  each  of  these  daughters  a  yearly  pension  of  80/. 
was  granted  by  the  King.  Two  of  them  survived 
till  the  Pennon  List  inquiry  of  1838,  when  the  one, 
a  lady  then  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  and  belong- 
ing, as  she  says,  to  "that  despised  and  degraded 
"class  called  pensioners,"  found  it  requisite  to 
write  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  vin- 
dication of  their  claims.  She  first  points  out  how 
ill,  even  in  a  worldly  sense,  their  pensions  had 
atoned  for  a  father's  early  care  ;  how  they  had  come 
forth  as  orphans  without  a  friend  or  protector,  and 
since  had  struggled  on  "in  something  nearly  allied 
—  *'towant. — Imust  not,  however,"  she  adds,  "allow 

"this  melancholy  enumeration  to  make  me  forget 
"  that  which  I  must  ever  remember  with  gratitude, 
"  namely,  that  this  pension,  which  in  these  dear 
"  times  furnishes  me  with  little  more  than  daily 
"  bread,  and  obliges  me,  to  obtain  that,  to  live  in 
"  banishment,  was  yet  the  means  of  procuring  me 
"  that  religious  and  solid  education  adapted  to  my 
"  fortunes,  which  has  enabled  me  to  bear  up  against 
"  all  the  sorrows  of  them.  I  have,  indeed,  enjoyed 
"  it  long — perhaps  thegentlemen  of  the  Committee 
"  will  tliink  too  long — but  that  has  been  the  will 
"  of  God,  and  not  my  fault ;  and  it  is  true  that,  as 
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*'  it  is  my  only  resource,  I  should  be  glad  to  retain  CHAP. 

*' it  if  I  can  be  allowed  so  to  do  with  honour  and  ',■ 

"without  reproach,  and  to  receive  it  with   that     1780. 

"  dignified  thankfulness  with  which  the  daughter 

"of  a  usefully  brave  British  officer  may  accept  a 

"  national  testimony  of  her  father's  deserts ;   but 

"  if  this  cannot  be,  and  his  services  are  considered 

"  as  having  been  long  remunerated,  why,  then,  Sir, 

"  I  can  cheerfully  resign  that  which  I  shall  hope 

"  may  lessen  the  distress  of  some  younger  and 

'*  weaker  child  of  a£Biction  ;  and  being,  by  God's 

*'  blessing,  able,  both  in  body  and  mind,  to  seek  my 

"  own  subsistence  in  the  education  of  the  children 

"  of  some  more  fortunate  family,  I  may,  perhaps, 

"  find  an  answer  to  the  quarterly  question  of  my 

**  mind  whether  such  wages  as  I  should  then  re- 

"ceive  for  my  honest    service  were    not  more 

"  honourable  than  the  degrading  reception  of  a 

"  pension  so  grudgingly  bestowed."  • 

The  personal  tendency  of  many  of  the  questions 
discussed  in  the  Session  of  I7HO  may  be  traced  in 
the  personal  conflicts  that  they  provoked.  An 
altercation  .between  Mr.  Fox  and  another  member 
of  Parliament,  Mr.  William  Adam,  was  followed 
by  a  duel,  in  which  Mr.  Fox  was  slightly  wounded. 
Some  months  later,  in  the  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
bume  thought  proper  to  complain  that  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  new-raised  regiments  had  been 

'  This  touchiDg  and  beautiful  letter  is  dated  Tleona,  January 
11.  1838.  It  U  printed  at  length  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee,  p.  6.  (Pari.  Fii[>er8.) 
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.  bestowed  on  a  mere  civilian  member  of  Parliament, 
,  Mr.  Fullarton ;    and  that  gentleman  having   for- 
merly been  attached  to  the  British  embassy  at  Paris, 
X^rd  Shelburne  applied  to  him,  in  contempt,  the 
French   term  commis.     Colonel  Fullarton,  with 
rather  too  much  of  the  6re  of  his  new  profession, 
not  only  retaliated  upon  Lord  Shelburne  in  the 
Lower  House,  but  fought  him  in  Hyde  Park  i  on 
which  occasion  the  noble  Peer  was  shot,  though 
not  dangerously,  in  the  body.    With  good  reason 
might  Sir  James  Lowther  take  up  the  subject  that 
same  evening  in  the  Commons.     If,  he  said,  there 
are  to  be  these  constant  appeals  to  arms,  the  Par-  . 
liament  of  England  will  become  no  better  than  a 
Polish  Diet.     Yet  certainly  such  meetings  were 
not  uncongenial  to  the  temper  of  that  time.     We 
find  the  strongest  arguments  in  their  defence  allied 
on  Dr.  Johnson's  high  authority.*     We  find  even 
Sir  James  Lowther,  in  reproving  them,  careful  to 
explain  that  he  did  so  only  when  they  trenched  on 
freedom  of  debate.     He  had  himself,  he  said,  been 
more  than  once  engaged  in  conflicts  of  that  nature 
upon  other  grounds,  and  whenever  he  was  called 
upon  he  trusted  he   should  show  himself  ready. 
No  disapprobation  of  the  duel  as   such  was  ex- 


*  Life  hy  Boawell,  under  the  dates  of  April  10. 1772,  and 
April  19. 1773.  Foote,  at  the  same  period,  writing  with  the 
exaggeration  which  we  might  expect  from  him,  makes  bis 
M^or  of  Militia,  when  aggrioTCd,  exclaim,  "  I  will  get  our 
"chaplain  to  pen  me  achallengel"  (The  Mayor  of  Gorratt, 
act  ii.) 
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pressed  by  the  Corresponding  Committees,  though  CHAP, 
some  of  them  were  eager  to  insinuate  that  Lord  ■  ■ 

Shelbujue,  from  his  zeal  in  their  behalf,  had  been     1780. 
singled  out  for  vengeance  by  the  retainers  of  die 
Government. 

Another  altercation  of  that  period  might  have 
led  no  less  to  conflict  but  for  the  graver  and  more 
nearly  judicial  character  of  one  of  the  parties  con- 
ceroed.  There  had  been  for  some  time  a  growing 
alienation  between  the  Court  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  Sir  Fletcher  Norton ; 
but  when  the  rumour  rose,  that  applications  had 
been  made  to  the  Chief  Justice  (De  jQrey)  to 
retire,  so  that  the  Attorney-General  might  be 
seated  in  his  place,  Norton  could  no  longer  restrain 
himself.  He  took  occasion,  when  the  House  was 
in  Committee  on  Burke's  Bill  for  Economical 
Reform^  to  complain  that  this  very  post  of  Chief 
Justice  had  been  held  out  to  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  as  an  inducement  to  accept  meanwhile 
the  Speaker's  chair.  It  was  enough  for  Lord 
North  to  answer  coldly,  that  he  was  not  bound  by 
a  promise  of  his  predecessor.  He  likewise  dis- 
claimed all  knowledge  of  any  such  negotiation  with 
the  Chief  Justice  as  the  Speaker  had  supposed.  But 
Wedderbum,  stung  at  Sir  Fletcher's  mention  of 
his  name,  poured  upon  him,  in  reply,  with  most 
powerful  effect,  a  torrent  of  wit  and  invective.  He 
reminded  the  House,  that  the  Speaker  had  not  dis- 
dained to  accept,  in  requital,  nay,  in  anticipation, 
ofhis  services,  one  ofthe  richest  of  the  sinecures— 
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CHAP,  a  Chief  Justiceship  in  Eyre.  He  added,  and  surely 
■  ,  '  ■  with  much  force  and  truth,  "  When  the  Right 
1780.  «  Honourable  gentleman  quitted  Westminster  Hall 
"  to  slide  first  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  sine- 
"  cure,  and  afterwards  to  be  exalted  to  the  high 
**  situation  he  still  holds,  he  lefl  behind  him  many 
"  who  continued  to  labour  with  industry  and. 
"  assiduity  in  hopes  that  the  line  of  preferment 
'*  would  be  open  to  them.  It  is  rather  hard, 
*'  therefore,  tliat  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman 
"  should  throw  his  mantle  over  those  whom  he  has 
"  left  to  toil  behind  him,  and  secure  to  himself  an 
"  exclusive  claim  to  return  to  the  profession,  not 
"  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  the  toil  of  it,  but 
"  merely  to  enjoy  those  posts  of  dignity  and  honour 
"  which  other  men  in  the  daily  routine  of  business 
"  had  laboured  to  merit,  and  expected  ia  their 
"  turn  to  receive."  " 

The  cry  for  Economical  Reform,  which  had  taken 
its  rise  in  the  distresses  of  the  country,  drifted  more 
and  more,  as  impelled  by  party  spirit  towards 
distrust  of  the  Crown.  See,  it  was  exclaimed,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  how  vast  the  influence, 
how  irresponsible  the  power,  which  that  army  of  in- 
ferior placemen  can  command  I  Mr.  John  Crewe, 
member  for  Cheshire,  brought  in  a  Bill  which  had 
once  been  Mr.  Dowdeswell's,  to  disable  revenue- 

•  See  theParL  Hiat.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  274.  and  Lord  Campl>eU'a 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  vi.  p.  136  ;  the  last  containing  an 
account  of  Wedderburn's  speech  as  derived  from  the  first  Lord 
Helrille. 
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*om  voting  at  elections ;  he  was  s 
both  by  Fox  and  Conway ;  but  on  the  motion  that  ' 
"the  Bill  be  now  committed,"  he  found  himself  in 
a  minority.  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Gierke  renewed  his 
motion  of  a  former  year,  to  exclude  contractors 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  unless  theircontracts 
were  obtained  by  a  public  bidding.  His  Bill  passed 
the  Commons  almost  unanimously ;  but  in  the 
Upper  House,  the  active  exertions  and  the  able 
speeches  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  and  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow  procured  its  rejection.  Activity 
likewise,  though  not  ability,  might  on  that  occasion 
be  justly  ascribed  to  Lord  Hillsborough.  Certain 
it  is  that,  at  no  other  period  of  our  annals,  did  the 
abuses  of  the  contract  system  flourish  in  such  rank 
luxuriance.  At  no  other  period  were  they  so  highly 
detrimental  to  the  public  service.  Thus,  to  give 
only  one  slight  instance,  Colonel  Simcoe,  a  most 
active  officer  in  our  later  American  campaigns, 
speaking  of  this  very  year,  1780,  complains  of  the 
**  miserable  contract  hats  which  had  been  sent 
"  from  England."  •  Even  now,  after  so  much  has 
been  achieved  by  way  both  of  safeguard  and  reform, 
we  may  sometimes  still  feel  the  truth  of  that  caus< 
tic  remark  iiiade  by  Fepys  two  centuries  ago :  — 
"  I  see  it  is  impossible  for  the  King  to  have  things 
**  done  as  cheap  as  other  men  I  "  t 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  April  that  the  rising  jea- 
lousy of  the  executive  power  was,  both  in  and  out 

*  Joomal  of  the  Qneen'e  Bjuigers,  by  Colonel  Simcoe,  p.  92, 
t  Pepya's  Wary,  July  21.  1662. 

VOL.  vn.  C 
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CHAP,  of  Parliament,  most  conspicuously  shown.  There 
■  was  held  that  afternoon  a  meeting  of  the  people  of 
1780.  Westminster,  where  Fox,  appeared  and  delivered 
an  harangue,  supported  by  his  two  friends,  the 
Dukes  of  Portland  and  of  Devonshire.  At  the 
request  of  the  Middlesex  magistrates,  and  from 
the  apprehensions  of  some  popular  disturbance, 
a  body  of  troops  had  been  drawn  out  and  kept 
ready  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster  Hall. 
How  far  from  ill-founded  were  those  apprehensions 
was  abundantly  proved  by  the  events  in  London, 
only  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  But  meanwhile  the 
timidity,  as  it  was  termed,  of  the  Middlesex  magis- 
trates exposed  them  to  most  vehement  invectives 
from  the  Opposition  chiefs.  Burke,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  called  them  "reptiles,"  —  the  mere 
"  scum  of  the  earth."  "  If,"  cried  Fox,  "a  set  of 
*'  men  are  to  be  let  loose  on  the  Constitutional 
**  meetings  of  the  people,  then  all  who  go  to  such 
**  meetings  must  go  armed  1 " 

Within  the  House  the  business- of  the  day  was 
begun  by  the  presentations  of  further  petitions  in 
favour  of  Economical  Reform  —  petitions  so  many 
and  so  large,  that,  according  to  the  strong  ex- 
pression of  a  contemporary  writer,  they  seemed, 
not  so  much  to  cover,  as  to  bury  the  table.*  Then, 
with  the  House  in  Committee,  Dunning  rose. 
Clearly,  boldly,  and  with  the  utmost  bitterness  of 
language,  he  reviewed  the  conduct  of  the  Minis- 
ters  with  regard  to  Burke's  great  measure  of  re- 
*  Annual  Register,  1780,  p.  165. 
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form:  at  first,  he  said,  that  they  had  received  it  with  CHAP, 
a  show  of  candour,  and  a  kind  of  mock  approbation,  j__,_Jj 
but  had  afterwards  declared  themselves  fundamen-      '"^^• 
tally  opposed  to  every  one  of  its  leading  objects. 
Other  measures  of  that  Session,  tending  to  the  same 
end,  had  been  in  like  manner  .either  defeated  or 
eluded.     Wliat,  then,  remains,  said  Dunning,  but 
for  the  House  to  bind  itself,  and  satisfy  the  public 
by  putting  forth  a  clear  simple  proposition,  and 
voting  the  words  which  he  concluded  with  moving: 
— ^'That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that 
"  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  in- 
"  creasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished." 

Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  full  of  spleen  against  Lord 
North,  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  Speaker's 
privilege  of  speaking  in  Committee,  and  strongly 
supported  Mr.  Dunning's  Resolution.  So  far  did 
his  rancour  overpower  his  judgment,  that  we  find 
him  insist  on  a  point  most  unseemly  for  a  Speaker 
to  urge  —  that  if  Honourable  Members  should 
now  vote  the  petitions  of  the  people  unfounded, 
he  wished  them  much  joy  of  going  down  to  their 
constituents  with  that  opinion.  Lord  North,  in 
reply,  spoke  with  his  usual  talent,  though  scarcely 
with  his  usual  temper.  He  reminded  the  House, 
as  he  might  with  perfect  truth,  that  he  had  never 
inmiuated  that  his  abilities  were  equal  to  his  post, 
and  had  constantly  declared  himself  ready  to  re- 
sign it }  but  still,  he  said,  he  had  maintained  himself, 
in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  those  who  had  formerly 
contended  against  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 

C  2 
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CHAP,  -who  were  now  pursuing  measures  likely  to  over- 

■  ',,',.  turn  the  Constitution. 
17S0.  In  the  course  of  this  arduous  debate,  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  Government  was  attempted  by 
one  of  its  ablest  members — the  Lord  Advocate. 
First,  he  moved  that  the  Chairman  should  leave 
the  Chair.  But  that  motion,  being  understood  as 
stifling  the  inquiry,  was  ill-received,  and,  by  per- 
mission of  the  House,  withdrawn.  Next,  he  pro- 
posed to  add,  3s  an  amendment  to  the  original 
motion,  the  opening  words,  "  it  is  now  necessary 
*'  to  declare."  Fox,  as  the  Opposition  leader, 
declared  his  acquiescence  in  the  suggestion,  and 
the  motion  of  Dunning  was  put  to  the  House  in 
that  amended  forpi.  Still,  however,  the  Lord 
Advocate  retained  the  liberty  of  voting,  and  he 
did  vote,  against  the  whole  motion  ;  while  he  had 
succeeded  in  his  object,  namely,  to  convert,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  general  averment  into  a  temporary 
declaration  which  might,  at  some  future  period^  be 
retracted  or  disowned. 

Mr.  Dunning  and  his  friends  had  certainly  some 
considerable  instances  to  allege  in  support  of  their 
position.  But  they  wholly  overlooked  the  &ct 
that  if,  on  the  one  side,  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
had  been  augmenting,  there  was,  on  the  other,  at 
least  an  equal  relaxation  of  its  prerogative.  It  is 
laid  down  as  beyond  all  dispute,  by  a  most  judi- 
cious and  impartial  historian  of  our  own  time,  that 
ever  since  the  Revolution,  there  has  been  a  syste- 
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matic  diminution  of  th^ reigning  prince's  control.*  CHAP. 
In  all  probability,  however,  such  considerations  ■     ^  '  ■ 
decided  but  few  votes.     Many  more  were  swayed      ''*'^' 
by  the  argument  at  which  the  Speaker  had  so  un- 
scrupulously  glanced,  that  the  Parliament  was  now 
near  closing  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence,  and 
must,  at  no  distant  period,  be  dissolved.     Under 
these  impressions,  the  Resolution  of  Dunning  was 
carried  against  the  Government  by  a  majority  of 
eighteen,  the  numbers  being  339  and  215.     It  is 
worthy  of  note  that,  of  all  the  English   county 
members,  no  more  than  nine  appear  in  the  lists  of 
the  minority. 

His  first  Resolution  being  thus  carried.  Dunning 
fortliwitli  proceeded  to  move  a  second,  purporting 
that  the  House  had  the  full  right  to  correct  any 
abuses  in  the  Civil  List  Revenue.  A  third  Reso- 
lution was  added  by  Thomas  Pitt,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  redress,  without  delay,  the 
grievances  complained  of  in  the  petitions  of  the 
people.  These  latter  declarations  being  likewise 
affirmed  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Lord  North, 
Fox,  at  past  one  o'  clock  in  the  morning,  movetl 
that  all  three  should  be  immediately  reported  to 
the  House.  With  good  reason  might  Lord  North 
protMt  against  that  course,  as  "  violent,  arbitrary, 
"  and  unusual ; "  but  Fox  persisting  as  though 
dearous  to  leave  the  House  no  leisure  for  re- 
flection, and  the  Government  not  venturing  to  try 

*  ilallam's  Constit.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.  [>.395. 
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a  second  division,  the  Report  was  brought  up  and 
the  House  adjourned. 

Exulting  in  his  victory.  Dunning  was  eager  to 
pursue  it.  When  next  the  Committee  met,  he 
brought  forward  other  motions  more  in  detail,  re- 
specting the  Civil  List  and  the  right  of  certain 
members  of  the  Household  to  sit  in  Parliament. 
On  the  division,  however,  he  saw  his  numbers 
decrease;  and  they  were  still  further  lessened  after 
an  adjournment  of  ten  days,  which  the  Speaker's 
illness  rendered  necessary.  The  old  supporters  of 
Lord  North,  who  had  voted  against  him  on  the 
Gth  of  April,  began  to  think  that  they  had  done 
enough  for  their  own  popularity  at  the  General 
Election.  They  now  paid  less  regard  to  their 
constituents  and  more  to  their  convictions;  and 
thus  the  current  of  their  votes  returned  to  its 
accustomed  channel.  When  Dunning  moved  an 
Address,  requesting  the  King  not  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament,  nor  prorogue  the  Session  until  proper 
measures  had  been  taken  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  he  found  himself  defeated  in  a  full 
House  by  a  majority  of  51 ;  another  motion  by 
Seijeant  Adair,  for  withholding  the  Supplies  until 
after  the  redress  of  grievances,  was  negatived  with- 
out debate  j  and  finally,  on  the  26th  of  May,  when 
the  House  was  again  in  Committee  on  Petitions, 
a  technical  motion  that  the  Chairman  should  leave 
the  Chair  was  carried  against  Dunning  by  a  majo- 
rity of  43.  Thus,  the  important  Resolutions  of  the 
Gth  of  April  remained,  as  it  were,  alone  upon  the 
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Journals  J    al)   their  expected    consequences,   all  CHAF. 
the  steps  requisite  to  give  them  force  and  validity,   ,  ^^'  . 
having  been  rejected  by  the  House.     Deep  was     1780. 
the  disappointment  and  loud  the  clamour  of  the 
Opposition  chiefi.     Even  their  vocabulary  of  in- 
vecUve,  though  most  ample  and  well  tried,  scarcely 
sufficed  to  their  zeal.     "  It  is  shameful,  it  is  base, 
"  it  is  unmanly,   it   is  treacherous,"  cried   Fox. 
On  the  other  hand.  Lord  North  who  had  never 
lost  his  good  humour  since   his  defeat,  showed 
limself  no  less  composed  and  equable  at  his  return 
of  fortune. 

But  within  a  few  days  of  the  close  of  these 
transactions,  they  were  quite  forgotten  in  a  train 
— new  and  wholly  unlocked  for — of  affeira.  Then 
of  a  sudden,  tike  a  meteor  rising  from  the  foulest 
marshes,  appeared  those  fearful  riots,  to  which 
the  most  rank  intolerance  gave  origin,  and  Lord 
George  Gordon  a  name.  Then  the  midnight  sky 
of  London  was  reddened  with  incendiary  fires,  and 
her  streets  resounded  to  the  cry  of  an  infuriated 
mob;  then  our  best  and  wisest  statesmen  had 
to  tremble,  not  only  for  their  lives,  but  lor  their 
hearths  and  homes ;  then  for  once  in  our  annals,  the 
powers  of  Government  and  order  seemed  to  quail 
and  succumb  before  the  populace  of  the  capital  in 
arms. 

In  a  former  chapter  it  has  been  already  shown 
how  the  Protestant  Associations,  spreading  from 
Scotland  to  England,  and  selecting  Lord  George 
Gordon  as  their  common  chief,  continued  through 
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CHAP,  the  year  1779,  to  gather  strength  and  numbers.' 
,__^_1^  The  conduct  of  Lord  George  showed  that  he  was 
1780.  ^eii  entitled  to  his  post  of  pre-eminence  in  folly. 
During  the  aeMion  of  I7SO,  he  made  many  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  always  marked  by 
ignorant  fanaticism,  and  often  by  low  buffoonery. 
Thus,  on  one  occasion,  we  lind  him  call  Lord 
Nugent  "  the  old  rat  of  the  Constitution ."t  Here 
his  meaning  seems  not  quite  clear,  nor  is  it  of  the 
least  importance  to  discover;  but  it  may  serve  for 
a  sample  of  his  style.  Early  in  the  year,  he  had* 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  read  out  to 
His  Majesty  page  after  page  of  an  Irish  pamphlet, 
so  long  as  the  daylight  lasted.t  He  suspected,  or 
at  least  he  was  wont  to  insinuate,  that  George  the 
Third  was  a  Roman  Catholic  at  heart.  His  next 
object  was  to  obtdn  popular  petitions,  complaining 
of  the  recent  relaxation  in  the  Penal  Laws. 

It  had  been  hoped,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
that  some  indulgence  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
might  be  the  best  means  to  lessen  or  divert  their 
rancour  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  con- 
vince them  that  no  exclusive  favour  was  intended 
to  these  last  "With  such  views  nearly  the  same 
measure  of  Relief  from  Subscription,  which  the 
Lords  had  rejected  by  a  large  majority  in  177ii, 
and  again  in  1773,  passed  their  House  in  1779, 
when  transmitted  fi-om  the  Commons,  and,  it 
is  said,  without  debate.§     The  indulgence  was 

•  See  Tol.  Ti.  pp.  363  and  396. 

f  PbtL  HiiL  vol.  xxi.  p.  407. 

X  H.  Walpole  to  LwJy  Ossory,  Jwuity  29.  1780. 

§  Pari.  Hist.  toI.  xx.  p.  322.    See  also  in  tlio  AppeD<!lix  to 
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accepted,  but  the  rancour  was  not  removed.  This  CHAP, 
plainly  appeared  from  the  great  popular  support  .  ^  . 
with  which  even  the  wildest  projects  of  Lord  1780. 
George  Gordon  were  received.  The  petition  which 
he  wished  to  obtain  from  London  was  at  this  time 
the  object  of  his  especial  care.  It  was  invited  and 
urged  on  in  every  manner  by  public  advertisements 
and  by  personal  entreaties.  It  was  for  several 
weeks  in  circulation,  and  received  many  thousand 
signatures.  To  give  it  greater  force  and  effect 
Lord  George,  towards  the  close  of  May,  convened 
a  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Association  in  Coach- 
makers*  Hall.  There,  after  a  long  speech,  and  in 
a  most  crowded  room,  he  gave  notice  that  he  would 
present  the  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  2nd  of  June.  Resolutions  were  passed  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  Association  and  their  friends 
would,  on  that  day,  assemble  in  St.  Geoi^e's  Fields, 
with  blue  cockades  in  their  hats,  to  distinguish  all 
true  Protestants  from  their  foes.  Still  further  to 
indte  thero  Lord  George  added,  that  if  the  assem- 
blage did  not  amount  to  S0,000,  he  would  not 
deliver  the  petition. 

Accordingly  on  Friday,  the  3nd  of  June,  and  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  St.  George's  Fields 
were  thronged  with  blue  cockades.  They  were 
computed  at  50,(X)0  or  60,000,  and  by  some  persons 
even  at  100,000  men.*  The  love  of  frolic  and  of 
my  fiftb  Toltnne,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Price  to  Lord  Chatliam, 
ditedUanshll.  1773. 

*  London  Courant,  June  3.  1780.  This  newspaper  thinks 
fit  to  add,  "It  was  a  glorious  and  most-affecting  spectacle  to 
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CHAP.  Staring  had  certainly  brought  many  new  accessions 
.  •^^^'  .  to  their  ranks.  Appearing  in  the  midst  and  wel- 
1780.  comed  by  their  enthusiastic  cheers.  Lord  George 
Gordon,  in  the  iirst  place  indulged  them  with 
another  ofhis  silly  speeches.  Next,  they  were  mar- 
shalled in  separate  bands,  the  main  body  marching 
over  London  Bridge  and  through  Temple  Bar  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  In  this  procession  they 
walked  six  abreast,  and  in  their  van  was  carried 
their  great  petition,  containing,  it  was  said,  no  less 
than  1^0,000  signatures  or  marks. 

London,  at  that  period,  was  fer  from  yet  pos- 
sessing the  sturdy  and  disciplined  police  which 
now,  on  any  chance  of  riot,  or  even  of  mere  crowd 
and  pressure,  lines  our  streets  and  squares.  There 
were  only  the  parish  beadles,  and  the  so-called 
watchmen  of  the  night,  for  the  most  part  feeble  old 
men,  frequently  knocked  down  by  the  revellera, 
and  scoffed  at  by  the  play-wrights,  of  the  age.  In 
the  face  of  that  mighty  an-ay  so  long  previously 
announced,  which  Lord  George  Gordon  was  lead- 
ing to  Whitehall,  not  one  measure  of  precaution 
had  been  taken  by  the  Government.  They  had 
neither  sworn  in  any  special  constables  nor  sta- 
tioned  any  soldiers.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  the  reproaches  oo  that  score  came  with  no 
good  grace  from  the  lips  of  the  Opposition  chiefs, 

"see  BUcK  numbers  of  our  fiillow-citizens  advancing  in  the 
"  cause  of  ProteBtantiam,  which  our  Protestant  Bishops  have  so 
"  meanly  and  infamously  deserted,"  But  by  the  next  publica- 
tion (Monday,  June  S.)  the  Editor's  tone  bod  wholly  changed. 
"What  melancholy  forebodings  must  not  the  outrage  and 
"  insult,"  Ac.  &c. 
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which  had  so  ktely  poured  forth  their  loudest  CHAP, 
clamours  when,  in  the  apprehension  of  some  tumult  t__„_lj 
at  the  Westminster  meeting,  a  body  of  troops  had  ^^^ 
been  kept  ready. 

Finding  no  obstruction  to  their  progress,  the  blue 
cockades  advanced  to  Palace  Yard,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  open  space  some  time  before  the 
two  Houses  met,  as  they  did  later  in  the  after- 
noon.     Then,  with  only  a  few  door-keepers  and 
messengers  between  them  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  their  fury,  they  were  not  long  in 
learning   the  dangerous  secret  of  their  strength. 
The  Lords  had  been  summoned  for  that  day,  to 
hear  a  motion  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in 
^vour  of  annual  Parliaments  and  unrestricted  suf- 
frage.    Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  was  ill  and  at 
Tunbridge,  and  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  had  under- 
taken to  preside  in  his  place.     But  as  it  chanced 
Lord   Mansfield  was  then   most  unpopular  with 
the  Protestant  Associators,  having  not  long  since 
charged  a  jury  to  acquit  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
who  was  brought  before  him   charged  with  the 
crime  of  celebrating  Mass.     Thus,  no  sooner  did 
his  carriage    appear  than  it  was  assailed  and  its 
windows  broken,  while  the  venerable  judge,  the 
object  of  the  fiercest  execrations  as  "a  notorious 
Papist,"  made  his  way  into  the  House  with  great 
difficulty,  and  on  entering,  could  not  conceal  his 
torn   robe   and  his  disshevelled  wig.      He  took, 
his  seat  upon  the  woolsack  pale  and  quivering.* 
*  "Quiverlogon  the  woolsack  like  an  nspen"  was  the  dc- 
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CHAP.  The  .  Archbishop  of  York's  lawn  sleeves  were 
■  _  '  ■  torn  off  and  flung  in  his  face.  The  Bishop  of 
1780.  Lincoln,  disliked  as  a  brother  of  Lord  Thurlow, 
fared  still  worse ;  his  carriage  was  demolished, 
while  the  prelate,  half  fainting,  sought  reflige  in 
an  adjacent  house,  from  which,  on  recovering  him- 
self, he  made  his  escape  in  another  dress  (some 
said  in  a  woman's)  along  the  leads.  Lord  Hills- 
borough and  Lord  Townshend,  who  came  together, 
and  the  other  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Stormont, 
were  roughly  handled,  and  could  scarcely  make  their 
way  through  the  people-  From  Lord  President 
Bathurst  they  pulled  his  wtg,  telling  him,  in  con- 
tumelious terms,  that  he  was  "  the  Pope,"  and  also 
"an  old  woman;"  thus,  says  Horace  Walpole, 
splitting  into  two  their  notion  of  Pope  Joan  I  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  having  with  him  in  his 
coach  a  gentleman  in  black,  a  cry  arose  among  the 
multitude  that  the  person  thus  attired  must  be  a 
Jesuit  and  the  Duke's  confessor ;  a  conclusion, 
it  may  feirly  be  owned,  not  at  all  more  unreasonable 
than  many  others  they  had  formed.  On  the 
strength  of  this,  their   discriminating  judgment, 

acription  by  (lie  Duke  of  Gloucester  that  same  night,  to  Horace 
Walpole  (Letter  to  Lad;  Osaor;,  June  3.  1780).  On  the  other 
hand.  Lord  Campbell  is  perhaps  a  little  too  eager  to  praise  his 
brother  Chief  Justice  for  "  calm  dignity,"  (Lives,  Ac,  toL  ii. 
p.  518),  and  to  add,  three  pages  fnrtber,  "  I  obeerTe,  with  greftt 
"pride,  that  on  this  occasion  tbe  Law  Lord  showed  much  more 
''courage  than  any  other  member  of  the  House,  spiritual  4^ 
"  temporal. "  • 
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His  Grace  was  forced  from  his  carriage,  and  robbed  CHAP. 

of  his  watch  and  purse.  '  . 

Siill,  however,  as  the  Peers  by  degrees  came     1780. 

in,  the  business  of  the  House  in  regular  course 

proceeded.     Prayers  were  read,  some  formal  Bills 

were  advanced  a  stage^  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond 

then  began  to  state  his  reasons  for  thinking  that, 

under  present  circumstances,  political  powers  might 

safely  be  entrusted  to  the  lowest  orders  of  the 

people.     His  Grace  was  still  speaking,  when  Lord 

Montfort  burst  into  the  House,  and  broke  through 

hia  harangue.     Lord  Montfort  said  that  he  felt 

bound  to  acquaint  their  Lordships  of  the  perilous 

^tuation  in  which,  at  that  very  moment,  stood  one 

of  their  own  members ;  he  meant  Lord  Boston, 

whom  the  mob  had  dragged  out  of  his  coach,  and 

were  cruelly  maltreating.     "  At  this  instant,"  says 

an  eye-witness,   "  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 

"  a   more  grotesque  appearance  than  the  House 

"  exhibited.     Some  of  their  Lordships  with  their 

"  hair  about  their  shoulders  ;  others  smutted  with 

"  dirt ;  most  of  them  as  pale  as  the  ghost  in  Ham- 

"  let }  and  all  of  them  standing  up  in  their  several 

"  places,  and  speaking  at  the  same  instant.     One 

"  Lord  proposing  to  send  for  the  Guards,  another 

"  for    the  Justices  or   Civil   Magistrates,    many 

"  crying  out.  Adjourn  I  Adjourn  I  while  the  skies 

*'  resounded  with  the  huzzas,  shoutings,  or  hoot- 

"  ings  and  hissings  in  Palace  Yard.     This  scene 

"  of  unprecedented  alarm  continued  for  about  half 

"  an  hour."* 

•  Reprinted  in   iha  Purl.  Hist.  toL  xxi.  p.  669.    In  the 
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CHAP.  It  was  proposed  by  Lord  Towiishend,  that  the 
^  Peers  should  go  forth  as  a  body,  and  attempt  tlie 
rescue  of  Lord  Boston.  This  proposal  was  still 
debating,  rather  too  slowly  for  its  object,  when 
Lord  Boston  himself  came  in,  with  his  hair  dis- 
shevelled  and  his  clothes  covered  with  hair-powder. 
He  had  been  exposed  to  especial  danger,  through 
a  wholly  unfounded  suggestion  from  some  persons 
in  the  crowd,  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  upon 
which  the  multitude,  with  loud  imprecations,  had 
threatened  to  cut  the  sign  of  the  Cross  upon  his 
forehead.  But  he  had  the  skill  to  engage  some 
of  the  ring-leaders  in  a  controversy  on  the  question 
whether  the  Pope  be  Antichrist ;  and  while  they 
were  eagerly  discussing  that  favourite  point,  he 
contrived  to  slip  through  them.  After  such  alarms* 
however,  the  Peers  did  not  resume  the  original 
debate.  They  summoned  to  the  Bar  two  of  the 
Middlesex  Magistrates,  who  declared  that  they 
had  received  no  orders  tit>m  the  Government,  and 
that,  with  all  their  exertions  since  the  beginning 
of  tlie  tumult,  they  had  only  been  able  to  collect 
six  constables.  Finally,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  House 
adjourned  till  the  morrow;  and  the  Peers,  fiivoured 
by  the  dusk,  returned  home  on  foot,  or  in  hackney 
carriages,  with  no  further  insult  or  obstruction. 

The  members  of  the  Commons,  as  less  conspi< 
cuous  in  their  equipages  tlian  the  Peers,  were  not 
so  much  molested  in  passing  to  their  House.     But 

Lords'  Journals  of  that  da/ appears  the  unusual  entrj:  "Notice 
"was  taken  of  a  tumultaous  aasemblj,"  &c. 
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when  once  assembled,  their  danger  was  far  greater,  C 
aince  the  infuriated  multitude,  finding  no  resistance,  ^ 
burst  into,  and  kept  possession  of  the  lobby. 
Here  they  raised  loud  shouts  of  "  No  Popery  I 
"  No  Popery  I "  and  *'  Repeal  1  Repeal  I "  ■  Mean- 
white,  Lord  George  Gordon,  seconded  by  Alderman 
Bull,  was  presenting  their  great  Protestant  petition, 
and  moving  that  the  House  should  consider  it  in 
Committee  forthwith.  On  the  other  side,  it  was 
proposed  that  this  Committee  should  be  deferred 
until  Tuesday,  the  6th.  When,  however,  upon 
this  point  a  division  was  demanded,  it  was  found 
impracticable.  Neither  the  Ayes  nor  the  Noes 
could  go  forth,  thronged  as  was  the  lobby  with 
strangers,  and  unable,  as  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  de- 
clared himself,  to  clear  it-  During  the  debates, 
Lord  George  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of 
his  friends,  by  showing  himself  at  the  top  of  the 
gallery-stairs,  and  making  several  harangues  to  the 
noisy  concourse  in  the  lobby.  He  exhorted  them 
by  all  means  to  persevere ;  and  told  them,  from 
time  to  time,  the  names  of  the  members  who  were 
speaking  against  them.  "  There  is  Mr.  Burke," 
he  said,  "the  member  for  Bristol;**  and,  soon 
afterwards,  "Do  you  know  that  Lord  North  calls 
"  you  a  mob?"  Thus,  their  fury  increasing,  the 
House,  at  intervals,  resounded  with  their  cries 
of  "  No  Popery  1 "  and  their  violent  knocks  at 
the  door.     General  Conway  and  Lord  Frederick 

'Evidenceof  Joseph  Pe&rsoD,  the  door-keeper.  (State  Triale, 
voL  xxi.  p.  529.) 
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CHAP.  Campbell,  that  same  evening  at  supper,  sjud  there 
was  a  moment  when  they  thought  they  must  have 
opened  the  doors,  and  fought  their  way  out  sword 
in  hand. 

Lord  North,  however,  at  tliis  crisis  showed  great 
firmness,  animating  the  resolution  of  the  House 
by  his  unperturbed  demeanour,  but  sending  pri> 
vately,  and  in  all  haste,  for  a  party  of  the  Guards. 
Other  members  made  it  a  personal  matter  with 
Lord  George.  Colonel  Holroyd  told  him  that  he 
had  hitherto  ascribed  his  conduct  to  insanity;  but 
now  saw  that  tiiere  was  more  of  malice  than  of 
madness  in  it ;  and  tliat^  if  he  again  attempted  to 
address  the  rioters,  he.  Colonel  Holroyd,  would 
immediately  move  for  his  commitment  to  New- 
gate. Colonel  Murray,  one  of  I^rd  George's 
kinsmen,  used  still  bolder  language :. —  "My  Lord 
"George,  do  you  really  mean  to  bring  your  ras- 
"  cally  adherents  into  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
"  If  you  do,  the  first  man  of  them  that  enters  I 
"  will  plunge  my  sword,  not  into  his  body,  but 
"  into  yours  I "  Lord  George  appears  to  have 
been  daunted.  Certainly,  at  least,  he  was  silenced. 
Indeed,  in  one  part  of  the  evening,  he  quietly  went 
up  to  the  eating-room,  where  he  threw  himself 
into  a  chfur  and  fell  asleep,  or  nearly  so,  while 
listening  to  some  excellent  admonitions  from  Mr. 
Bowen,  the  Chaplain  of  the  House.* 

Failing  the  incitements  of  Lord  George,   the 

*  Evidence,  at  his  trial,  of  the  BeT.  Thomas  BoweD.  (State 
TriRls,  vol.  xxi.  p.  525.) 
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crowd  within  the  lobby  grew  less  fierce.  Out  of  CHAP, 
doors,  moreover,  great  exertions  were  making  to  <__^^ 
ailay  the  storm.  Lord  Mahoii,  who  was  known  *7*o* 
to  many  of  the  people  as  a  recent  candidate  for 
Westminster,  harangued  them  from  the  balcony 
of  a  coffee-house,  and  is  said  to  have  done  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  law  and  order.'  In  this 
manner  time  was  gained,  until  towards  nine  o'clock, 
when  an  active  Middlesex  Justice,  Mr.  Addington, 
appeared  with  a  party  of  Horse  Guards.  Mr.  Ad- 
dington told  the  people  in  the  streets,  that  he 
meant  them  no  harm,  and  that  the  soldiers  should 
retire  if  they  would  quietly  disperse,  which  many 
hundreds  of  them  did  accordingly,  first  giving  the 
Magistrate  three  cheers,  A  party  of  the  Foot 
Guards  was  also  drawn  up  in  the  Court  of  Requests, 
and  the  lobby  was  now  cleared ;  thus,  at  length, 
enabling  the  House  of  Commons  to  divide.  Only 
eight  members  were  found  willing  to  support  Lord 
George  in  his  ignominious  proposal  for  immediate 
deliberation,  at  the  bidding  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  mob.  Against  that  proposal  194  votes,  in- 
cluding tellers,  were  recorded  ;  and  the  House  was 
then  adjourned  until  the  Tuesday  following. 

*  "  Lord  Mahon  coanterftcted  the  iocendiarf ,  and  chiell/ 
"  contributed  by  hiB  harangues  to  conjure  down  the  tempest." 
(H.  Walpole  to  Mason,  June  4.  1780.  See  also  his  Letters  to 
Lady  OssoiT,  vol.  ii.  p.  415.  ed.  1848.)  One  of  Lord  Mahon 's 
qualifications  for  addressing  a  large  crond  with  effect  is  satiri- 
ct\\j  glanced  at  in  the  Roliiad  : 

"Mahon  onfroaring  torrents  in  their  force, 
"  Bankes  the  precise,  aad  fiuent  Wilberforce  1" 
VOL.  vn.  D 
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With  the  adjournment  of  both  Houses,  and  tlie 
dispersion  of  the  crowd  in  Palace- Yard,  it  was 
imagined  that  the  difficulties  of  the  day  had  closed. 
The  magistrates  returned  home,  and  sent  away 
the  soldiers.  Unhappily,  several  parties  of  the 
rioters  were  intent  on  further  mischief.  Repairing 
to  the  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  of  the  Sar- 
dinian and  Bavarian  Ministers  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  and  in  Warwick  Street  —  chapels  which 
existed  by  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  were  not  at  alt 
connected  with  the  Acts  of  I778  —  they  set  them 
in  flames.  Engines  were  sent  for,  but  the  mob 
prevented  them  from  playing ;  while  the  benches 
from  the  Sardinian  chapel,  being  flung  into  the 
street,  afforded  the  materials  for  a  bonfire,  as  a 
token  of  the  public  exultaUon.  At  length  the 
soldiers  came  —  too  late  to  prevent  the  havoc,  in 
time  only  to  seize  and  to  secure  thirteen  of  the 
rioters. 

Next  morning  the  town  was,  to  all  appearance, 
perfectly  tranquil.  The  House  of  Lords  met  in 
the  forenoon,  and  on  the  motion  of  Earl  Bathurst, 
agreed  to  an  Address  for  prosecuting  the  authors 
and  abettors  of  the  recent  outrages.  The  angiry 
taunts  that  followed  between  the  Government  and 
Opposition  members,  may  be  readily  conceived 
and  need  not  be  detailed.  But  it  is  well  worthy 
of  note,  with  how  much  of  political  foresight  and 
sagacity  Lord  Shelbume  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
new  police.  "  Let  their  Lordships,"  he  said,  "  at 
"  least  those  who  are  in  administration,  recollect 
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"  what  the  police  of  France  is  j  let  them  examine  CHAP. 
"  its  good,  and  not  be  blind  to  its  evil.     They  . 
"would  find  its  construction  excellent;  its  use     Hsa 
'*  and  direction  abominable.     Let  them  embrace 
"  the  one,  and  shun  the  other." 

Notwithstanding  the  general  and  confident  belief 
that  the  disturbances  were  over,  they  recommenced, 
in  a  slight  degree,  that  very  evening  in  Moor- 
6elds.  On  the  next  afternoon,  that  is,  on  Sunday 
the  4th,  they  became  far  more  serious  in  the  same 
quarter.  Unhappily  Kennett,  the  Lord  Mayor,  was, 
as  Wilkes  afterwards  complained,  a  man  wholly 
*  wanting  in  energy  and  firmness.  The  first  outrages 
within  his  jurisdiction  being  unchecked  and  almost 
unnoticed,  tended  to  give  rise  to  many  more.  Again 
assembling  in  large  bodies,  the  mob  attacked  both 
the  chapels  and  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  and  about  Moorfields.  The  houses 
they  stripped  of  the  furniture,  and  the  chapels  of 
the  altars*  pulpits,  pews,  and  benches,  all  which 
served  to  make  bonfires  in  the  streets. 

On  the  ensuing  afternoon,  that  is,  on  Monday 
the  5th  of  June,  a  Drawing  Room  had  been 
appointed  at  St.  James's,  in  celebration  of  the 
King's  Birthday.  Previous  to  the  Drawing  Room 
a  Privy  Council  was  held,  at  which  the  riots  were 
discussed.  But  as  yet  they  were  deemed  of  so 
slight  importance  that  no  one  measure  was  taken 
with  regard  to  them,  beyond  a  Proclamation  offering 
a  reward  of  500?.  for  a  discovery  of  the  persons 
concerned   in   setting  fire  to   the  Sardinian  and 
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CHAP.  Bavarian  chapels.  Even  Lord  Mansfield,  who 
.  ^■^^- .  had  not  only  seen,  but  felt,  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
1780.  fell  into  the  same  error  of  underrating  it.  When 
in  the  course  of  this  day,  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer, 
who  had  also  been  insulted,  called  upon  his  Lord- 
ship to  express  his  fears  from  the  licentiousness  of 
the  populace,  the  Chief  Justice,  we  are  told,  treated 
it  as  a  very  slight  irregularity.* 

That  delusion,  however,  was  dispelled  by  the 
events  of  the  same  day.  The  blue  cockades  growing 
bolder  and  bolder  by  indulgence,  mustered  in  high 
spirita  and  with  increasing  numbers.  While  some 
parties  proceeded  to  destroy  the  Romanist  chapels 
in  Wapping  and  East  Smithfield,  others  broke  open 
and  plundered  the  shops  and  houses  of  Mr.  Rains- 
forth  and  Mr.  Maberly,  two  tradesmen  who  had 
given  evidence  against  the  rioters  secured  on  the 
Friday  night.  But  the  principal  object  of  attack 
was  the  house  of  Sir  George  Savile,  obnoxious  as 
the  author  of  the  first  relaxation  in  the  Penal  Code. 
Savile  House,  which  stood  in  Leicester  Fields,  was 
accordingly  carried,  as  it  were,  by  storm,  and  given 
up  to  pillage  Some  of  the  ftimiture  derived  from 
the  chapels  or  the  private  dwellings,  was,  previously 
to  its  being  burned  in  the  adjacent  fields,  dragged 
in  triumph  and  displayed  through  Welbeck  Street, 
before  the  house  of  Lord  George  Gordon.  That 
foolbh  young  fanatic  now  began  to  shrink  from  tlie 

•  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  June  9.  1780.  The  passages 
from  these  letters,  relating  to  the  riots,  are  ioserted  in  Boswells 
Life. 
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results  of  his  own  rashness.     In  the  name  of  his  ^^^^' 
Protestant  Association  he  put  forth  a  hand-bill,  dis-  i — ,-Lj 
avowing  all  share  in  the  riots ;  but  he  soon  found     1^*** 
how  &r  easier  it  is  to  raise  ^an  to  allay  the  storm. 

By  this  time  the  alarm  had  spread  far  and  wide. 
Burke,  who  had  most  zealously  supported  Savile 
in  the  good  work  of  religious  toleration,  found  it 
requisite,  with  his  &raily,  to  take  refuge  beneath  the 
roof  of  his  friend  General  Burgoyne.  Throughout 
these  troubles,  and  amidst  all  the  anxious  scenes  of 
the  next  day,  his  demeanour  was  courageous  and 
composed,  and  his  wife  showed  herself  not  un- 
worthy such  a  husband.  "Jane,"  thus  writes  their 
brother  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  "Jane  has  the  firm- 
"  ness  and  sweetness  of  an  angel ;  but  why  do  I 
"say  an  angel? — of  a  womani"* 

On  Tuesday  the  6th,  according  to  adjournment 
both  Houses  met.  A  detachment  of  Foot  Guards 
had  been  ranged  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  in  great 
measure  overawed  the  mob ;  nevertheless,  one 
of  the  Ministers,  Lord  Stormont,  was  slightly 
wounded,  and  his  carriage  altogether  demolished. 
The  Peers,  afler  a  short  discussion,  adjourned.  In 
the  Commons,  notwithstanding  the  alarms  of  per- 
sonal violence,  there  mustered  about  SOO  members. 
Lord  George  Gordon  was  there  as  before,  decked 
with  a  blue  cockade.  Upon  this  an  independent 
member  of  high  spirit.  Colonel  Herbert,  soon  after- 
wards raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Porchester, 
declared  that  he  could  not  sit  and  vote  in  that 

*  See  Burke's  CorreepondeQce,  roL  ii.  p.  3^1. 
D  3 
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CHAP.    House  whilst  he  saw  a  Noble  Lord  in  it  with  the 
.,  .   ensign  of  riot  in  his  hat;  and  he  threatened  that,  if 

1780.  his  Lordship  would  not  take  it  out,  he  would  walk 
across  the  House  and  do  it  for  him.  Lord  George 
witli  rather  tame  submission,  or  only  yielding,  as 
he  said,  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  put  the 
obnoxious  symbol  in  his  pocket.  Neither  Savilci 
nor  yet  Burke,  was  absent  from  his  place.  Burke, 
on  his  way  down,  had  been  surrounded  by  the 
mob,  and  was  for  some  time  in  their  hands.  He 
did  not  conceal  his  name,  nor  yet  dissemble  his 
sentiments,  but  remonstrated  with  them,  and  they, 
honouring  his  firmness,  let  him  go.  "  I  even 
"found,"  he  says,  "  friends  and  well-wishers  among 
"  the  blue  cockades."  Of  his  subsequent  speech 
that  day  in  Parliament,  he  adds  :  "  I  do  not  think 
"  I  have  ever,  on  any  occasion,  seemed  to  affect 
*'  the  House  more  forcibly.  However,  such  was 
"  the  confusion  that  they  could  not  be  kept  from 
"  coming  to  a  Resolution,  which  I  thought  unbe- 
**  coming  and  pusillanimous ;  which  was,  that  we 
"should  take  that  flagitious  petition  which  came 
"  from  that  base  gang  called  the  Protestant  Asso- 
"  elation,  into  our  serious  consideration.  I  am  now 
"  glad  that  we  did  so  ;  for  if  we  had  refused  it,  the 
"  subsequent  ravages  would  have  been  charged 
"  upon  our  obstinacy."  *  The  Resolution  to  which 
Burke  thus  objects,  had  been  moved  by  General 
Conway.  It  went  no  further  than  to  pledge  the 
House  to  consider  the  petitions  "  as  soon  as  the 

•  Letter  to  R,  Shackleton,  Juno  13. 1780.    (Corresp.  vol.  »• 
p.  354.) 
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"tumults    subside,  which    are   now  subsisting."  chap. 
With  this  promise  the  Commons  adjourned.  ^^^- . 

While  the  Houses  were  still  sitting,  a  portion  of  1780. 
the  mob  attacked  the  official  residence  of  Lord 
North  in  Downing  Street.  It  was  saved  by  the 
timely  appearance  of  a  party  of  soldiers.  But 
during  that  afternoon,  and  the  whole  of  Wednesday 
the  7th,  the  outrages  rose  to  a  far  higher  pitch  than 
they  had  yet  attained.  It  might  be  said,  with  but 
slight  exa^eratioD,  that  for  two  days  the  rabble 
held  dominion  in  the  town.  It  might  be  said  in  the 
eloquent  words  of  Gibbon,  an  eye-witness  to  these 
proceedings,  that  "forty  thousand  Puritans,  such 
"  as  they  might  be  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  have 
"  started  out  of  their  graves."  •  In  truth,  how- 
ever, within  these  two  days  the  character  of  the 
mob  was  greatly  changed.  Many  of  the  heated, 
but  honest,  zealots  of  the  Protestant  Association 
had  withdrawn.  Their  places  had  been  tilled,  and 
more  than  filled,  by  fiercer  spirits;  by  men  who 
thirsted  for  plunder,  and  by  men  who  aimed  at  re- 
volution. In  many  cases  they  now  bore,  not  only 
blue  cockades  in  their  hats,  but  also  oaken  cudgels 
in  their  hands,  flinging  aside  all  future  reliance 
on  their  silly  tool  Lord  George,  they  were,  it  was 
clear,  directed  by  secret,  but  daring,  leaders  of  their 
own.  Still,  however,  "  No  Popery  "  was  their  cry, 
and  in  the  main  their  motive ;  it  was  the  Reformed 
Faith  that  gave  a  plea  for  some  of  the  worst  crimes 
which  it  condemns  I 

*  Letter  to  Hn.  Gibbon,  at  Bath,  June  8.  1780.    (Miscells- 
neoua  Worka.) 
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On  the  Tuesday  afternoon,  about  six  o*  clock,  a 
vast  multitude  appeared  in  front  of  Newgate,  shout- 
ing aloud  for  the  freedom  of  their  brother  rioters 
committed  on  the  Friday  night.  Mr.  Akerman,  the 
keeper,  firmly  refused  to  betray  his  duty  or  deliver 
the  prisoners ;  upon  which  his  house  was  attacked 
and  presently  in  flames.  The  wines  and  spirits  in 
his  cellar  supplied,  and  not  in  v^n,  opportunity  for 
most  brutal  drunkenness.  Meanwhile,  the  yells  of 
the  mob  without  the  prison,  were  answered  by  the 
wild  cry  of  the  felons  from  within  ;  some  of  these 
in  hope  of  liberty,  others  in  dread  of  conflagration. 
So  strong  was  the  prison  itself  that  it  might  have 
been  defended,  at  least  against  the  rabble,  by  a 
mere  handful  of  resolute  men  ;  such  men,  however, 
were  wholly  wanting  at  that  place  and  time. 
Sledge-hammers  and  pickaxes  were  plied  with 
slight  effect  against  the  iron-studded  doors  i  but 
they  were  set  on  fire  by  means  of  Mr.  Akerman's 
furniture,  which  was  drawn  out  and  piled  close 
upon  them.  The  flamesi  also,  from  Mr.  Akerman's 
house  quickly  spread  to  the  chapel,  and  fi-om  the 
chapel  to  the  cells,  and  made  a  gap  for  the  mob  to 
enter;  thus,  ere  long,  they  were  in  riotous  pos- 
session of  the  prison.  All  the  prisoners,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred,  comprising  four  under 
sentence  of  death  and  ordered  for  execution  on  the 
Thursday  morning,  were  released.  No  attempts 
were  made  to  check,  and  many  to  extend,  the 
flames.  Thus  was  Newgate,  at  that  time  the 
strongest,   and    as  might    have    been    supposed, 
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securest  of  all  our  English  gaols,  which  had  lately  CHAP, 
been  rebuilt  at  a  charge  of  no  less  than  140,000/.,  ,  ^^' . 
lorded  over  that  night  by  a  frantic  populace,  and     I'so. 
reduced  to  a  smouldering  ruin.    Within  a  few 
hours,  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  stately  edifice, 
beyond  some  bare  stone  walls  too  thick  and  massy 
for  the  force  of  fire  to  bring  down. 

On  the  same  Tuesday  evening,  other  detach- 
ments of  the  mob  in  like  manner  broke  open  the 
new  gaol  at  Clerkenwell,  and  set  free  the  prisoners. 
The  dwellings  of  three  active  magistrates,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Cox,  and  Sir  John  Fielding,  were 
also  attacked  and  gutted  by  the  rioters.  In  many 
districts  the  inhabitants  found  themselves  compelled 
by  threats  to  illuminate  their  houses.  But  far 
fiercer  was  the  gang  which,  towards  midnight, 
gathered  before  the  house  of  Lord  Mansfield  in 
Bloomsbury  Square.  Loud  yells  were  raised  against 
the  Chief  Justice,  who,  with  Lady  Mansfield  had 
barely  time  to  escape  by  a  back-door,  and  take 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend.  Directly  afler- 
wards  the  mob  poured  in,  carrying  havoc  and 
destruction  through  all  the  stately  rooms.  They 
had  brought  with  them  torches  and  combustibles, 
and  kindled  a  fire  in  the  street  below,  which  they 
fed  not  only  with  the  furniture  and  hangings,  but 
with  the  pictures,  volumes,  and  papers,  which  they 
tore  down  and  threw  over  from  the  windows. 
Then  perished  an  excellent  library,  formed  by  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  his  age  ;  books 
enriched  by  the  handwriting  of  Pope  and  Boling- 
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CHAP,  broke,  and  of  his  other  literary  friends,  or  by  his 
,  own  notes  upon  the  margin.  Then  was  lost  an 
invaluable  collection  of  familiar  letters  which  Lord 
Mansfield  had  been  storing  for  well  nigh  half  a 
century,  as  materials,  it  was  said,  for  memoirs  of 
his  times.  Yet  amidst  all  this  ferocious  havoc  well 
worthy  of  the  Goths  or  Vandals,  the  leaders  of  the 
mob  showed  something  of  a  higher  spirit.  They 
would  not  allow  the  valuables  to  be  carried  off  as 
booty,  declaring  that  they  acted  from  principle, 
and  not  for  plunder.  One  ragged  incendiary  was 
even  seen  to  cast  into  the  fire  a  costly  piece  of 
plate,  with  an  oath  that  it  should  never  go  in  pay- 
ment of  Masses  I  * 

Unhappily,  the  same  scruples  did  not  apply  to 
wine.  Lord  Mansfield's  cellar  being  forced  open, 
its  contents  were  freely  distributed,  and  supplied 
the  rioters  with  fresh  incentives  to  their  fury. 
Meanwhile,  the  flames,  extending  to  the  mansion, 
reduced  it  long  ere  morning  to  a  bare  and  blackened 
shell.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  these  outrages 
were  committed  in  the  hearing,  and  almost  in  the 
sight,  ofadetachmentoftlie  Foot  Guards,  which  had 
arrived  at  nearly  the  commencement  of  the  fray. 

•  See  Lord  Campbell's  Livea  of  the  Chief  Juetices,  voL  ii- 
p.  524.  Tbe  lines  of  Cowper  on  this  outrage  are  perhaps 
umong  the  most  pleasing  of  his  lesser  poems.  Well  might  he 
say  of  Lord  Mansfield's  books : 

"  Their  pi^es  msogled,  harnt,  and  toni, 

"  Their  loss  was  his  alone  ; 

"  But  ages  jet  to  come  shall  moom 

"  The  burning  of  bis  own ! " 
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But  tbey  had  been  restrained  by  the  doubts  which  CHAP, 
then  prevailed,  whether  the  troops  had  any  legal  .,  ^  " . 
right  to  fire  upon  the  mob,  unless  a  magistrate  i'^^^- 
were  present,  first  to  read  forth  at  full  length  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Riot  Act.  When  a  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  Lord  Mansfield,  went  to  the 
officer  in  command,  requiring  him  to  enter  the 
house  and  defend  it,  the  officer  replied  that  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  had  all  run  away,  »id  that 
consequently  he  could  or  would  do  nothing.  • 
When  at  length  a  magistrate  was  caught,  and  made 
to  mumble  through  the  clauses,  the  soldiers  did 
advance  and  fire  two  volleys.  It  was  then  too  late. 
The  discharge  might  kill  or  maim  some  five  or  six 
poor  drunken  wretches,  but  could  impress  no  salu- 
tary terror  on  the  rest.  They  looked  on  without 
concern,  some  stupified  and  others  maddened  by 
their  unwonted  draughts  of  wine.  Yet  these  were 
the  very  men  who  perhaps,  a  few  hours  before, 
might  have  dunk  back  in  terror  at  the  mere  sight 
of  a  red  coat.  How  forcibly  do  the  events  of  that 
night  illustrate  what  one  of  the  prindpal  sufferers 
by  them,  the  Chief  Justice,  afterwards  pronounced, 
that  it  is  the  highest  humanity  to  check  the  in&ncy 
of  tumults  1 1 
Thus  did  that  night  pass  in  conflagration  and 

•  Evidence  of  Sir  Thomas  Mills.  (State  Trials,  toL  zzi. 
p.  664.) 

I  « I  hBTO  more  than  once  beard  him  aay  this,"  declared 
LordErakine  on  the  trial  of  Thomas  Walker,  in  1794.  (See  hie 
Speeches,  vol.  ui.  p.  34.) 
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GHAP.    dismay.    Next  morning,   Wednesday   the  7th  of 
.  June,  the  conflagrations  were  arrested,  but  the  dis- 

1780.  may  continued.  The  shops  in  most  places  were 
kept  carefully  closed.  In  many  districts  the  house- 
holders endeavoured  to  secure  themselves  by  chalk- 
ing "No  Popery"  on  their  doors,  or  hanging  blue 
silk  from  their  windows.  Still  more  effectual, 
perhaps,  was  the  precaution  of  paying  money  to 
several  of  the  recent  rioters,  who  made  their  rounds 
to  claim  it,  walking  singly,  and  three  of  them  mere 
boys ;  but  each  armed  with  an  iron  bar,  torn  from 
the  railings  in  front  of  Lord  Mansfield's  house. 
One  fellow,  mounted  on  horseback,  refused,  it  was 
s^d,  to  take  any  thing  but  gold. .  Yet  amidst  so 
much  of  horror  there  were  not  wanting,  as  usual, 
some  points  of  ridicule.  Thus,  the  Jews  who  lived 
in  Houndsditch  and  Duke's  Place,  sharing  in  the 
common  terror,  wrote  upon  their  shutters  *'  This 
"  house  is  a  true  Protestant."  In  other  places  the' 
rioters,  with  perfect  coolness  and  deliberation,  re- 
commenced their  havoc.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  walked 
with  a  friend  to  see  the  ruins  of  Newgate,  observed, 
as  he  went  by,  "  the  Protestants"  (for  so  he  calls 
them)  plundering  the  Sessions'  House,  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  He  adds :  "  There  were  not,  I  believe,  a 
"  hundred ;  but  they  did  their  work  at  leisure,  in 
"  full  security,  without  sentinels,  and  without  tre- 
"  pidatioD,  as  men  lawfully  employed  in  full  day." 
Not  less  striking  are  tlie  words  of  another  eye- 
witness to  these  scenes.  "  If  one  could  in  decency 
"laugh,  must  not  one  laugh  to  see  what  I  saw;  a 
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"single  boy,  of  fifleen  years  at  moat,  in  Queen  CHAP. 

"Street,  mounted  on  a  pent-house,  demolishing  . 

"a  house  with  great  zeal,  but  much  at  his  ease,     'Tsa 

"  and  throwing  the  pieces  to  two  boys  still  younger, 

"who  burnt  tliem  for  their  amusement,  no  one 

"  daring  to  obstruct  them  ?     Children  are  plunder- 

"  ing  at  noon  day  the  city  of  London  !  "• 

In  the  course  of  this  Wednesday  two  separate 
attempts  were  made  upon  the  Bank  of  England. 
Here,  however,  a  party  of  soldiers  had  been  provi- 
dently stationed;  and   the   rioters    were  so    far 
intimidated  by  the  strength  with  which  they  beheld 
it  guarded,  that  their  attacks  were  but  feeble  and 
soon  desisted  from.     They  were  ted  on  to  the  iirat 
by  a  brewer's  servant,  on  horseback,  who  had  deco- 
rated  his   horse  with    the   chains  of  Newgate.t 
Elsewhere  the  mob  met  with  more  success.     The 
King's    Bench,   the  Fleet,   the   Marslialsea,  and 
several  other  prisons  were  forced  open,  and  the 
prisoners  released.    The  toll-gates  on  Blackfriars 
Bridge  were  attacked  and  plundered  of  the  money 
they  contained.     All  these,  and  some  other  build- 
ings, were  then  set  on  flre.     As  the  nightadvanced 

*  Dr.  Jobnaon  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  Jane  9.  and  Mr.  Richard 
finite  to  Mr.  Champion,  June  7.  1780.  Thia letter  bears  the 
further  date;  " in  what  wot  London."  Manj  carious  circum- 
Btances  of  these  riots  are  derived  from  a  "Plain  and  Succinct 
"  NBrratiTe"  of  them,  which  appeared  in  the  aame  jetr,  under 
the  name  of  William  Vincent,  but  written  in  fact  by  Thomas 
Holcroft,  the  dramatist.  The  story  of  the  Jews  in  Hounds- 
ditch  will  be  found  at  page  37.  of  this  pamphleL 

t  "  Flfun  and  Succinct  Narrative,"  p.  3S. 
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CHAP,   the  glare  of  conflagration  might  be  seen  to  fill  the 
.,        • .  sky  from  many  parts.     "  The  sight  was  dreadful," 
,176a     writes  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  the  number  of  the  sepa- 
rate fires,  all  blazing  at  the  same  time,  is  computed 
at  thirty-six.     Happily  this  summer  night  was  per- 
fectly calm  and  serene  ;  since  the  slightest    wind 
might  have  stirred  the  flames,  and  reduced  a  great 
part  of  London  to  ashes.     But  the  principal  scene 
that  night  of  conflagration,  as  of  all  tumult  and 
horror,  was  Holbom.     There  the  mob  had   biu-st 
'  open  and  set  on  fire  the  warehouses  of  Mr.  Lang- 
dale,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  distiller,  obnoxious 
to  their  attack  from  his  religion,  and  still  more  so 
perhaps  from  his  trade.     His  large  stores  of  spirits 
were  poured  forth  in  lavish  prolusion,  and  taken  up 
by  pmlfuU ;  the  kennel  ran  gin,  and  men,  women, 
and  children  were  seen  upon  their  knees  eagerly 
sucking  up  the  liquor  as  it  flowed.     Many  of  these 
poor  deluded  wretches  were  stirred  to  the  most 
frantic  fury ;  many  more  sank   down  in   helpless 
stupefaction,  and,  too  drunk  to  move,   perished  in 
the  flames  which  had  been  kindled  by  themselves. 
Up  to  nearly  this  time  there  had  been  disgraceful 
terror  in  the  magistracy,  and  as  disgraceful  torpor 
in  the  Government.     Some  men  thought  mainly 
of  their  own  escape ;  others  seem  to  have  imagined 
that  the  rage  of  the  people,  tike  some  impetuous 
flood,  must  quickly  exhaust  itself  and  pass  by- 
Even   at  the  outset  there  had   been  no  lack  of 
military  aid  ;  this  was  gradually  increased  by  ex- 
presses sent  in  all  directions  ;  until  by  Wednesday 
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the  7th,  there  could  be  mustered  even  at  the  lowest  CHAP. 
computation  10,000  men  j   besides  whicJi,  several  ■ 

large  bodies  of  Militia  had  been  marched  up  in  l?^- 
haste,  from  the  neighbouring  counties.  Yet  still 
these  numerous  forces  could  be  of  no  avail  in 
restoring  order,  so  long  as  the  scruple  remained 
that  they  had  no  legal  right  to  tire  till  one  hour 
after  the  Riot  Act  had  been  publicly  read.  In 
this  dilemma  the  first  to  show  energy  and  deter- 
mination was  the  King.  It  was  from  him,  rather 
ihfto  from  any  of  his  subjects,  that  came  the  mea- 
snres  of  protection  so  much  needed  and  so  long 
postponed.  Till  then,  such  had  been  the  craven 
spirit  of  sonie  men  in  authority  that,  according  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  his  Memoirs,  even  the 
Secretary  of  State's  servants  had  worn  in  th«r  hats, 
as  a  passport,  the  cockades  of  the  rioters. 

No  further  relying  upon  others,  His  Majesty, 
from  his  own  impulse,  called  a  Council,  on  Wed- 
nesday the  7th,  and  himself  presiding,  laid  before 
the  assembled  Ministers  the  difficulty  respecting  the 
Riot  Act.  The  whole  Cabinet  wavered,  well  re- 
membering the  excitement  which  had  followed  the 
letter  of  Lord  Barrington  in  the  riots  of  I768,  and 
the  readiness,  at  that  time,  of  juries  to  find  verdicts 
agunst  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  only  done 
Uieir  duty.  Happily  for  the  peace,  nay  even  the 
existence  of  London,  the  Attorney-General,  Wed- 
derburn,  was  present  as  assessor.  When  the  King 
turned  to  him  for  his  opinion,  Wedderbum  an- 
swered boldly,  that  he  was  convinced  the  Riot  Act 
did  not  bear  the  construction  put  upon  it.     In  his 
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CHAP,  judgment,  neither  the  delay  of  an  hour,  nor  any  such 
■  .   fonnali^,  is  by  law  required,  when  the  mob  are  en- 

1780.  gaged  in  a  felony,  as  setting  fire  to  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  cannot  be  restrained  by  other  means. 
The  Ministers,  gathering  firmness  from  Wedder- 
burn,  concurred ;  and  the  King  then  said  that  this 
had  been  clearly  his  own  opinion,  though  he  would 
not  venture  to  express  it  beforehand  ;  but  that  now, 
as  supreme  magisti'ate,  he  would  see  it  carried  out. 
"There  shall  beat  all  events,"  he  added,  "one 
"magistratein  thekingdom  who  willdohis  duty  1" 
By  the  King's  commands  a  Proclamation  was 
immediately  drawn  up,  and  issued  that  same  after- 
noon, warning  all  householders  to  keep  themselves, 
their  servants,  or  apprentices  within  doors,  and  an- 
nouncing that  the  King's  officers  were  now  in- 
structed to  repress  the  riots  by  an  immediate  exer- 
tion of  their  utmost  force.  Such  instructions  were 
sent  accordingly  from  the  Adjutant-General's  office: 
"  In  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  King  in  Council, 
"  the  military  to  act  without  waiting  for  directions 
"  from  the  Civil  magistrates."  That  evening,  for  the 
first  Ume,  tlie  rioters  found  themselves  confronted 
by  a  determination  equal  to  their  own.  Bodies  of 
Militia,  or  of  regular  troops,  were  sent  straight 
to  any  points  where  uproar  and  havoc  most  pre- 
vailed. Thus,  for  instance,  the  Northumberland 
Militia,  which  had  come  that  day  by  a  forced  march 
of  twenty-five  miles,  were  led  at  once  by  Colonel 
Holroyd  into  Holbom,  amidst  the  thickest  of  tlie 
flames.     A  detachment  of  the  Guards  drove  before 
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them  the  plundering  party  which  had  taken  po&ses-  ( 
sion  of  Bkclcfriars  Bridge.  Here  several  were 
killed  hy  the  musketry,  while  others  were  thrown, 
or  in  their  panic  threw  themselves,  over  the  para- 
pet into  the  Thames.  Wherever  the  mob  would 
not  disperse,  the  officers  gave  the  word,  and  the 
soldiers  fired  without  further  hesitation.  Only  ia 
some  cases,  where  the  rioters  .had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining  arms,  was  any  firing  attempted  in  return  ; 
nor  could  oaken  sticks  and  iron  bars  withstand,  for 
more  than  a  few  moments,  the  onset  of  disciplined 
troops.  Then  were  some  of  the  worst  plunderers 
in  their  £tll  both  punished  and  detected.  One 
young  chimney-sweeper  who  was  killed,  was  found 
to  Bave  forty  guineas  in  his  pocket.  Appalling  were 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  that  night ;  sleep  banished 
from  every  eye ;  the  streets  thronged  with  people  in 
wonder  and  affright  j  furniture  hastily  removed, 
in  apprehension  of  the  flames  i  the  frantic  yells  of 
the  drunken,  and  the  doleful  cries  of  the  wounded, 
mingling  with  the  measured  tread  of  the  soldiers' 
march,  and  the  successive  volleys  of  their  mus- 
ketry ;  and  the  whole  scene  illumined  by  the  fitful 
glare  of  six  and  thirty  conflagrations. 

These  tumults,  so  culpably  neglected  at  their 
outlet  and  grown  to  a  height  that  threatened  *'  to 
"  lay  waste  defenced  cities  into  ruinous  heaps," 
could  not  be  quelled  at  length  without  a  loss  of 
life  almost  as  grievous  as  themselves.  According 
to  the  Returns,  sent  in  to  Lord  Amherst  as  Com- 
niaiider*in''Chief,  upwards  of  SOO  persons  were  shot 
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CHAP,  dead  in  the  streets  j  and  3-50  were  lying  wounded 
.  ^  •  ■  in  the  hospitals,  of  whom  seventy  or  eighty  within 
1780.  a  short  time  expired.  Yet  these  Returns  are  far 
from  conveying  a  full  statement  of  the  numbers 
that  perished.  They  take  no  account  of  the  dead  or 
dying  whom  their  own  associates  in  the  fray  carried 
off  and  concealed.  They  take  no  account  of  those 
victims  to  their  own  excesses,  who,  lying  helpless 
beside  the  pailfuls  or  kennelfuls  of  gin,  were 
smothered  by  the  spreading  flames,  or  overwhelmed 
by  the  &lHng  houses.  Dreadfiil  as  was  the  loss  of 
life  that  night,  it  proved  at  least  decisive.  The 
conflagrations  and  the  plunder  were  stopped ;  the 
incendiaries  and  the  robbers  were  scared.  On  the 
morning  of  Thursday  the  8th  of  June,  no  trace  was 
to  be  seen  of  the  recent  tumults,  beyond  the  smoul- 
dering ruins,  the  spots  of  blood  upon  the  pavement, 
and  the  marks  of  shot  upon  the  houses.  No  renewed 
attempt  was  made  at  riot,  or  even  at  gathering  in 
the  streets.  The  crowds  which  had  been  "  as  the 
"  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude,"  waned  like  the 
stars  before  the  day  }  and  those  who,  on  their  first 
appearance,  had  wondered  whence  so  many  came, 
now  expressed  equal  wonder  where  they  could  be 
gone.  Parties  of  soldiers  were  encamped  in  con- 
venient places,  as  in  the  Parks,  the  Museum 
Gardens,  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  ready  to  act 
on  any  fresh  emergency,  had  any  such  occurred. 
By  their  exertions  a  great  number  of  disorderly 
persons,  concerned  in  the  late  riots,  were  secured ; 
several,  it  is  said,  being  taken  in  the  cells  of  New- 
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gate,  attempting  to  rekiDtlle  the  fire  in  those  parts  CHAP, 
which  had  Dot  been  totally  destroyed.  Volun- 
teer associations  **  for  the  defence  of  liberty  and 
"  property'*  were  likewise  formed,  and  joined  by 
many  of  those  who  had  suffered  or  bad  feared 
the  most  from  the  temporary  absence  of  the  lawful 
powers.  Throughout  this  day,  the  shops  continued 
shut  &om  Tyburn  to  Whitechapel,  and  no  business 
was  transacted,  except  at  the  Bank  of  England. 
But  the  general  tranquillity  soon  restored  the  pub- 
lic confidence;  the  shops  were  opened  the  next 
morning,  the  Courts  of  Law  resumed  their  sittings, 
and  the  course  of  mercantile  afiairs  returned  to 
its  customary  channel. 

On  the  same  day,  Friday  the  9th,  Lord  George 
Gordon  was  apprehended,  at  his  house  in  Welbeck 
Street,  by  a  warrant  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Had  that  measure  been  taken  a  week  before,  or 
had  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Friday  the  2nd,  ex- 
erted its  own  powers  of  commitment,  as  many  mem- 
bers wished,  the  arrest  might  have  tended  to  the 
repression  of  the  riots,  instead  of  being  only  the 
penalty  for  them.  Lord  George  made  no  remark 
on  his  apprehension,  beyond  saying  to  the  messen- 
gers, *'  If  you  are  sure  it  is  me  you  want,  I 
"  am  ready  to  attend  you."  When  brought  before 
the  Privy  Council  and  examined,  he  is  alleged  to 
have  shown  very  little  either  of  sense  or  spirit;  and 
hb  examination  having  concluded,  he  was  duly 
committed  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  High 
Treason,  and  escorted  by  a  numerous  guard.     At 
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CHAP,  the  same  time  other  measures  weie  adopted  to  calm 
■  the  public  mind.  Thus,  a  rumour  had  been  cir- 
nsa  culated,  that  the  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment would  be  subject  to  Martial  Law.  Against 
thb  rumour  there  was  levelled  a  hand-bill,  put 
forth  by  authority,  declaring  that  no  such  purpose 
had  ever  been  in  the  contemplation  of  Government, 
and  that  all  persons  in  custody  would  be  tried  in 
due  course,  according  to  the  usual  forms.  Another 
publication  of  the  day  attempted  to  counteract  a 
far  more  extraordinary  fear.  It  seems  to  denote  a 
vague  idea  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  as  if  there 
might  be  something  in  the  gloves  which  the  King 
wore,  or  in  the  wine  ■  which  the  King  drank,  to 
imbue  him  with  the  errors  of  Popery !  Certain  it 
is  at  least,  that  the  following  paragraph  appears  in 
the  public  prints  :  —  "  We  are  authorised  to  as- 
"  sure  the  public,  that  Mr.  Bicknell,  His  Majesty's 
"  hosier,  is  as  true  and  faithful  a  Protestant  as  any 
"  in  His  Majesty's  dominions.  We  have  likewise 
"  the  best  authority  for  saying,  that  His  Majesty's 
"  wine-merchants,  and  many  others,  are  also  Pro- 
"  testants."  • 

Thus  ended  the  Gordon  riots,  memorable  beyond 
most  others  from  the  proof  which  they  afford  how 
slender  an  ability  suffices,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  stir,  if  not  to  guide,  great  masses  of 
mankind ;  and  how  the  best  principles  and  feelings, 
if  perverted,  may  grow  in  practice  equal  to  the 
worst.  Bitter  was  the  shame  witfi  which  the  leading 
•  London  Courant,  June  8. 1780. 
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statesmen,  only  a  few  days  afterwards,  looked  back  CHAP. 
to  this  &ta]  and  disgraceful  week.     They  had  seen  • 

their  lives  threatened,  and  their  property  destroyed,  •^*^* 
at  the  bidding  of  a  foolish  young  fanatic,  not  worthy 
to  unloose  the  latchet  of  their  shoes.  Such  dangers 
might  be  boldly  confronted,  such  losses  might  be 
patiently* borne ;  but  how  keen  the  pang  to  find 
themselves  objects  of  fierce  fury  apd  murderous 
attack  to  that  people  whose  wet&re,  to  the  best  of 
theirjudgments,  they  had  ever  striven  to  promote  I 
In  such  words  as  these  does  Burke  pour  forth  the 
anguish  of  his  soul :  —  "  For  four  nights  I  kept 
"  watch  at  Lord  Rockingham's  or  Sir  George 
"  Savile's,  whose  houses  were  garrisoned  by  a 
"  strong  body  of  soldiers,  together  with  numbers  of 
"  true  friends  of  the  first  rank,  who  were  willing  to 
'*  share  their  danger.  Savile  House,  Rockingham 
"House,  Devonshire  House,  to  be  turned  into 
"  garrisons  I  Oh  what  times  I  We  have  all  served 
"the  country  for  several  years  —  some  of  us  for 
"  nearly  thirty  —  with  fidelity,  labour,  and  afiec- 
"  tion,  and  we  are  obliged  to  put  ourselves  under 
"  military  protection  for  our  houses  and'  our 
"  persons  I "  • 

In  these  riots,  so  great  had  been  the  remissness 
and  timidity  of  Kennett,  the  Lord  Mayor,  that,  at 
a  later  period,  he  became  the  object  of  a  prosecution 
from  the  Attorney-General,  and  was  convicted. 
One  of  his  coadjutors,  Alderman  Bull,  a  most 
zealous  No  Popery  roan,  might  even  be  said  to 
*  Burke  to  B.  Shacklettm,  Corresp.  rol.  ii.  p.  355. 
B  3 
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CHAP,  have  countenanced  the  insurrection,  by  allowiag 
■  ,  '  ■  the  constables  of  his  Ward  to  wear  the  blue  cockade 
.1780.  in  theij.  iiatg^  ^nj  j,y  appearing  publicly  arm-in-arm 
with  Lord  George  Gordon.  But  another  City 
magistrate  and  Alderman,  John  Wtlkea,  unexpect- 
edly came  forth  as  the  champion  of  law  and  order. 
With  great  courage — that  indeed  he  never  wiuited 
—  he  went,  in  the  midst  of  the  disturbances,  to 
apprehend  the  printer  of  a  seditious  hand-bill ;  and 
he  did  his  duty  throughout,  undeterred  by  mob 
clamours,  and  regardless  of  mob  applause. 

When  on  the  19tb,  according  to  adjournm»it, 
the  Lords  and  the  Commons  met,  the  business 
concerning  the  late  riots  was  opened  by  the  King 
in  a  Speech  from  the  Throne.  Addresses  in  reply, 
thanking  His  Majesty  for  his  parental  care  and 
concern,  were  moved  and  carried  in  both  Houses. 
The  Peers,  however,  had  some  discussion  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  the  military  measures  which  had  been 
pursued.  Then,  with  his  usual  air  of  serene  and 
stately  dignity.  Lord  Mansfield  rose.  He  touched 
slightly,  but  severely,  upon  the  inaction,  in  the  first 
instance,  (rf  the  executive  Government  j  **  which," 
however,  he  added,  "  it  is  not  my  part  to  censure. 
*'  My  Lords,  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  from  any 
"  previous  knowledge,  for  I  never  was  present  at 
"  any  consultation  upon  the  subject,  or  summoned 
"to  attend,  or  asked  my  opinion,  or  heard  the 
"  reasons  which  induced  the  Government  to  remain 
"  passive  80  long  and  to  act  at  last"  Here,  it  is 
said,  there  was  wonder  expressed  by  the  bystanders. 
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and  scomAiI  glances  turned  to  the  Treasury  Bench.  CHAP. 
In  another  passage  there  was  yet  one  more  reflection  '  . 

upon  the  Civil  Power,  as  liable  to  the  charge  either  1780. 
of  n^lect  or  "  native  imbecility."  But  the  main 
stress  of  Lord  Mansfield's  speech  was  directed  to 
the  question  of  mere  law.  **  I  have  not*" — thus 
he  spoke  at  the  outset— "I  have  not  consulted 
"  books ;  indeed,  I  have  no  books  to  consult.'*  At 
this  alIu8ion>  so  gently  and  so  gracefully  madC)  to 
the  recent  outrage  wreaked  upon  him,  the  assembled 
Peers,  without  breaking  their  reverential  silence, 
showed  all  the  sympathy  that  looks  or  gestures 
could  express.  Yet  they  had  little  cause  to  deplore 
his  loss  of  books,  when,  as  his  speech  proceeded, 
tiic^  found  the  loss  supplied  by  his  memory's  rich 
store  —  when  they  heard  him,  with  unanswer- 
able force,  and  on  strictly  legal  grounds,  vin- 
dicate the  employment  of  the  troops.  *<  His 
"Majesty,"  thus  tUd  Lord  Mansfield  conclude, 
"and  those  who  have  advised  him,  I  repeat  it, 
"  have  acted  in  strict  conformity  to  the  Common 
"Law.  The  military  have  been  called  in,  and 
"very  wisely  called  in,  not  as  soldiers,  but  as 
"  citizens.  No  matter  whethw  their  coats  be  red 
"  or  brown,  they  were  employed*  not  to  subvert, 
"  but  to  preserve,  the  Laws  and  Constitution  which 
"  we  all  so  ht^Iy  prize." 

When  Lord  Mansfield  sat  down,  the  Address, 
which  he  supported,  and  which  the  Dukesof  Rich- 
mond and  Manchester  had  in  some  degree   im- 
pugned, was  carried,  without  one  dissentient  voice. 
■  * 
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CHAP.  Bishop  Newton,  who  was  present,  records  this 
-  speech  as  one  of  the  finest  ever  heard  in  Parlia- 
1780.  ment;  and  it  has  ever  since  been  deemed  a  land- 
mark in  that  sphere  of  our  Constitutional  law. 
At  the  time,  however,  its  legal  doctrines  did  not 
wholly  escape  animadversion  out  of  doors ;  and 
some  critics  muttered  that  Lord  Mansfield  seemed 
to  think  all  the  law-books  in  the  country  burnt 
together  with  his  own.  • 

In  the  Commons,  next  day,  the  great  Protestant 
petition  was  discussed  ;  when  the  House  agreed  to 
five  Kesolutions,  which  Burke  had  in  part  prepared, 
and  Lord  North  corrected.t  It  is  pleasing  to  find 
these  two  distinguished  men,  estranged  on  almost 
every  other- subject,  combined  on  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  religious  toleration.  There  was,  then,  no 
shrinking  from  past  merits,  no  subservience  to  mob- 
cries.  The  Resolutions  did  indeed  declare  that 
all  attempts  to  seduce  the  youth  of  .this  kingdom 
from  the  Established  Church  to  Popery,  were  highly 
criminal  according  to  the  laws  in  force,  and  might  be 
a  proper  subject  of  further  regulation.  But  they 
went  on  to  say,  in  terms  no  less  full  and  explicit, 
that  all  endeavours  to  misrepresent  the  Act  of  1778, 
tended  to  bring  dishonour  on  the  national  character, 
and  to  discredit  the  Protestant  religion.  The  same 
spirit  of  bold  adherence  to  the  principles,  then  so 
far  from  popular,  of  1778,  will  be  found  to  animate 
the  speeches  that  night,  both  of  Lord  North  and 

•  H.  Walpole  to  Mason,  Jnne  29.  1780. 
f  See  Lord  Kortli'a  private  letter  to  Burke,  in  the  Corres- 
pondence of  the  latter,  vol.  ii.  p.  £61. 
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Mr.  Burke.      With  equal  courage,  and   on   still  chap. 
broader  grounds,  was  put  forth  the  argument  of  .  ^^^-  . 
Fox.     "I  am  a  friend,"  he  cried,  " to  universal     ivsa 
*'  toleration,  and  an  enemy  to  that  narrow  way  of 
*'  thinking  that  makes  men  come  to  Parliament,  not 
**  for  the  removal  of  some  great  grievances  felt  by 
**  them,  but  to  desire  Parliament  to  shackle  and 
**  fetter  their  fellow-subjects.** 

The  same  praise  of  firmness  ag^nst  popular 
clamours,  can  scarcely  be  awarded  to  Sir  George 
Savile.  "We  find  him,  if  not  recede  from  his 
opinions,  at  least  falter  in  his  tone.  He  seemed 
eager  to  explain  away  his  former  votes,  and  eager 
also  to  bring  in,  under  his  own  name,  the  BUI  against 
Popish  conversions.  His  Bill  went  to  deprive  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  right  of  keeping  schools, 
or  receiving  youth  to  board  at  their  houses.  Music-  ■ 
masters,  drawing-masters,  and  some  other  teacherfi 
not  taking  boarders,  were  to  be  exempt  from  pe- 
nalty. But,  not  satisfied  even  with  these  saf^uards, 
as  they  were  deemed,  of  the  Protestant  fiilth.  Sir 
George  moved  another  clause  in  the  Committee,  to 
prevent  any  Roman  Catholics  from  taking  Protestant 
children  as  apprentices ;  a  clause  which  Lord  Beau- 
champ  and  other  members  opposed  as  a  restriction 
upon  trade.  Sir  George's  clause  being,  however, 
carried,  Burke  indignantly  declared  that  he  would 
attend  no  fiirther  the  progress  of  the  measure.* 

*  PstL  Hist.  vol.  xxl  p.  726.  In  his  speech  at  Bristol,  ia  tlie 
September  followiiig,  Burke  said :  —  "  Among  bis  (Sir  George 
"  Savile's)  faults  I  really  cannot  help  reckoning  a  greater  do- 
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CHAP.   Finally,  the  Bill  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  lost 

^^'^•.  in  the  Ivords. 

178a  Before  the  end  of  the  Session — it  was  closed  by 
the  King  in  person,  on  the  8th  of  July — Lord 
North  carried  an  Address,  that  an  exact  account 
might  be  taken  of  the  losses  and  damages  in  the 
recent  riots.  The  claims  sent  in  accordingly  to  the 
Board  of  Works  by  various  persons,  and  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  the  demolished  gaols  and  public  build- 
ings, amounted  to  130,000/.*  most  of  which  sum, 
as  assessed,  was  recovered  by  a  rate  on  the  several 
parishes  concerned.  Both  Lord  Mansfield  and 
Sir  George  Savile  declined  to  send  in  any  claim 
for  compensation ;  a  forbearance  to  their  honour, 
considering  the  high  ofiBce  of  the  one  and  the  ample 
fortune  of  the  other. 

Before  the  end  of  the  Session,  also,  the  measures 
against  the  rioters  in  custody  were  in  active  pro- 
gress.  It  had  been  resolved  to  try  the  Middlesex 
cases  at  the  next  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  commencing 
on  the  ^th  of  June ;  and  for  the  cases  in  Surrey 
to  issue,  without  delay,  a  Special  Commisfiion. 
Over  this  Commission  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  De 
Grey  had  notice  sent  him  that  he  would  be  required 
to  preside.  But  De  Grey,  whose  health  was  failing, 
and  whose  nerves  were  diaken,  was  so  startled  at 
the  thought  of  such  a  task  that,  sooner  than  under- 

"gre»  of  pngndice  against  that  people  (tbe  Boman  Catholics), 
"than  becomes  so  wise  a  man."  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  893, 
ed.  1815.) 

■Commons  Jonrnals,  3a\j  6.  1780.  Annual  Begiet.  1780, 
P.2SS. 
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take  it,  he  sent  in  his  resignation.  Wedderburn  CHAF. 
immediately  claimed  for  himself  the  long-coveted  ^  ^^^- . 
Chief  Justiceship,  and  he  obtained  it,  notwith-  I78a 
standing  Lord  North's  natural  reluctance  to  forego 
so  able  a. coadjutor  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  further  gratified  with  a  Peerage,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Loughborou^. ,  His  promotion  was 
commonly  approved,  and  drew  forth  warm  con- 
gratulations, even  from  political  opponents.  Nor 
did  they  forbear  from  honourable  counsels.  "  My 
"Lord,"  wrote  Burke,  "I  hope  that,  instead  of 
"  bringing  the  littleness  of  Parliamentary  politics 
"  into  a  Court  of  Justice,  you  will  bring  the  square- 
"ness*  the  manliness,  and  the  decisionof  a  judicial 
"  place  into  the  House  of  Parliament  where  you  are 
"just  entering.*'* 

Such  high  anticipations,  it  must  be  owned,  were 
not  altogether  fulfilled.  The  speech  with  which 
the  new  Peer  opened  the  Special  Commission,  on 
the  10th  of  July,  was  indeed  much  admired  for 
its  eloquence,  and  much  -applauded  as  &lling  in 
with  the  angry  temper  of  that  time.  But,  on  cool 
retrospect,  it  was  felt  that  its  partial  overstatements, 
its  intemperate  denunciations  of  men  upon  their 
trial,  were  far  from  becoming  in  a  Judge.  **  At 
"present,"  writes  one  of  his  successors  on  the 
Bench)  "no  Counsel,  even  in  opening  a  prose- 
"  cution,  would  venture  to  make  such  a  speech,"  t 

*  Letter,  June  iS.  1780.    (Gorresp.  vol.  ii.  p.  S56.) 
t  Lord  Campbell's  Liree  of  the  Chancellora,  vol.  Ti.  p.  144. 
Similw  to  his  is  thejadgment  of  Lord  Brongbam, 
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CHAP.  It  SO  happened  by  good  fortune  for  Lord 
.  _  .  George  Gordon,  that  a  legal  technicality —  and  no 
178a  law  certainly  so  much  abounded  in  these  as  our*s 
—  delayed  the  trial  until  the  ensuing  year,  when  a 
calmer  temper  in  the  public  might  be  expected  to 
prevail.  But  ere  the  month  of  July;  1780,  had 
closed,  all  the  other  rioters  in  custody  —  no  less 
tlian  135  —  had  been  already  tried.  Of  these 
about  one  half  were  found  Guilty ;  and  among 
the  convicted— but  he  received  a  respite  —  was 
Edward  Dennis,  the  common  hangman.  Finally, 
after  full  consideration  of  the  cases  and  numerous 
respites,  there  were  twenty-one  persona  left  to 
undergo  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law. 
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CHAPTER  ISK.lt 

Reverting  from  the  course  of  home  affairs  to  the  CHAP. 
prosecution  of  the  war,  we  find  England,  at  this  ■  _  • 
period,  threatened  or  assailed  in  every  quarter  of  ^'^^* 
the  globe. — Ever  since  the  Spaniards*  declaration 
of  war  in  1779>  Gibraltar  had  heen  closely  invested. 
The  events  of  that  memorable  siege  will  require 
and  deserve  a  consecutive  account,  and  that  ac- 
count will  find  its  place  at  their  close.  Mean- 
while, it  may  here  be  stated,  that  Admiral  Sir 
George  Rodney,  who  had  been  named  to  the  chief 
command  in  the  West  Indies,  was  directed  on  his 
way  to  afibrd  some  relief  to  the  beleaguered 
fortress.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  every  other, 
Rodney  more  than  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  his 
fiieiids.  At  the  beginning  of  his  voyage,  and  of 
the  month  of  January,  he  captured  a  rich  Spanish 
convoy  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  On  the  l6th  of  the 
same  month,  he  encountered  the  Spanish  Admiral 
Langara,  off  Cape  St  Vincent  The  action, 
which  continued  till  two  hours  after  midnight,  was 
w6ll-contested,  but  the  victory  of  the  English  was 
complete.  Langara's  own  ship  of  eighty  guns  was 
taken,  and  three  ships  of  the  line  besides,  while 
four  others  were  either  sunk,  blown  up.  or  driven 
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CHAP,  onshore.  Of  the  whole  Spanish  fleet  only  four 
.^^^^  .  s^l  escaped  into  Cadiz  Bay.  Rodney  pursuing 
1780,  his  voyage  and  anchoring  off  Gibraltar,  cheered 
the  garrison  by  his  news  almost  as  much  as  by  his 
succour.  He  sent  forward  some  light  ships,  to 
afford  relief,  in  like  manner,  to  the  English  at  Port 
Malion;  and  these  objects  having  been  accom- 
plished, he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  West 
Indies. 

In  that  quarter  the  French  fleet  was  commanded 
by  Comte  de  Guichen  ;  the  Spanish,  at  a  later 
period,  by  Admiral  Solano.  Rodney  stood  firm 
against  both,  even  when  combined,  but  was  not 
able  to  bring  them,  as  he  wished,  to  a  general  en- 
g^ement.  At  last,  the  three  antagonists  parted 
as  though  by  consent  De  Guichen  convoyed  to 
Europe  the  homeward-bound  merchantmen  of 
France}  Solano  put  into  the  Hayanna;  and 
Rodney  sailed  for  a  time  towards  the  North  Ame- 
rican coasts. 

The  victory  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  was  by  no 
means  our  sole  success  in  the  European  seas.  As 
Admiral  Digby  was  returning  home  with  Rodney's 
Spanish  prizes,  he  fell  in  with  and  took  a  French 
ship  of  the  line,  besides  two  vessels  laden  with 
military  stores.  Several  other  captures  were  made 
by  other  Captains.  But  in  the  summer,  although 
our  naval  glories  were  not  tamished,  our  tradmg 
interests  sustained  a  grievous  blow.  Count  Florida 
Blanca,  the  Spanish  Minister,  had  received  intelli- 
gence irom  his  spies  in  England,  that  the  united 
fleets  of  West  and  East  India  men  were  about  to 
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sail,  with  only  two  ships  of  war  for  their  convoy.  CHAP. 
Laying  his  plan  accordingly  with  great  secresy  and  .'^ 

sldll,  be  sent  out  a  squadron  with  every  ship  that  1'^- 
could  be  spared,  to  intercept  these  fleets  at  their 
point  of  separation  off  the  Azores  islands.  The 
two  English  convoy-^ips  escaped,  but  scarce  any 
of  the  convoy,  and  thus  well-nigh  sixty  sail  freighted 
with  costly  merchandise,  and  in  part  also  with 
military  stores  for  the  defence  of  our  distant  settle- 
menta,  were  brought  captive  into'  Cadiz.  Never 
before,  it  is  said,  was  that  harbour  entered  by  so 
rich  a  prize.* 

But  besides  the  utmost  exertiona  by  sea,  both  of 
France  and  Spain,  we  bad  also,  at  this  trying  period, 
to  withstand  the  claims  of  Neutral  nations.  These 
deemed  their  commerce  impeded  or  their  honour 
compromised  by  the  Right  of  Search,  which  we  had 
exerdsed  ever  since  the  b^inning  of  the  war. 
They  were  disposed  to  contend,  in  opposition  to 
the  principles  of  our  Maritime  law,  and  to  the 
deci^ons  of  our  Admiralty  Courts,  that  a  neutral 
S3g  should  cover  or  protect  the  cargoes  even  of  a 
hostile  state.  On  this  plea,  if  it  had  been  yielded, 
the  supplies  most  injurious  to  our  interests  might 
have  been  poured  in  without  stint  or  measure,  not 
only  to  any  point  on  the  French  or  Spanish  coasts, 
but  also  to  our  own  insurgent  Colonies.  With  the 
Dutch  more  especially,  as  next  to  ourselves  the 
most  commercial  nation,  we  had  for  some  time  past 
been  engaged  in  discusuons  on  that  score.  The 
*  Cozt^  BonrboD  Kiogg  of  Spain,  ToL  t.  p.  £8. 
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CHa;p.   complaints,  however,  did  not  come  wholly  from 
.  their  side.     In  our  arduous  conflict  we  had  found 

1780,     them  lukewarm,  allies,  or  rather  secret  enemies. 
We  accused  them  of  giving  direct  encouragement 
to  the  American  privateers    in  their  West  India 
islands.    We  accused  them  of  receiving  favourably 
in  their  European  ports  Paul  Jones  with  the  English 
prizes  he  had  made.    And  we  required  from  them, 
but  in  vain,  military  succours  in  the  war,  according 
to  the  positive  stipulations  in  their  treaty  of  I7I6. 
The  memorials  and  counter^memorials  on  these 
subjects  were  transmitted  in  part  by  Count  Wel- 
deren,  the  Dutch  Minister  in  London,  and  in  part 
by  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  who  for  upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  had  been  the  English  Minister  at  the 
Hague.     In  the  midst  of  this  paper  warfare  and  of 
the  accumulating  bales  of  protocols,  some  of  the 
points  in  dispute  were  brought  to  a  practical  issue. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year,  I78O,  a  Dutch 
fleet  of  merchant-ships  proceeding  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  convoyed  by  one  of  their  Admirals, 
Count  Byland,  fell  in  with  an  English  squadron 
under  Commodore   Fielding.    The   Dutch   com- 
mander refused  to  allow  the  pretensions  of  the 
English.     He    flred   upon  the    boats  which   the 
Commodore  sent  to  search  his  vessels ;  poured  a 
broadside  into  Fielding's  own  flag-ship ;  and  then, 
flnding  the  act  of  hostility  returned,  struck  his 
colours.     The  greater  part  of  the  convoy  made 
their  escape;  but  seven  sail,  besides  Count  Byland's 
man  of  war,  were   carried  to  Spithead.    It  was 
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found  that  they  were  laden  with  military  stores  for  CHAP, 
the  use  of  the  French  and  Spaniards ;  and  thus,  on  '• 

the  event  becoming  known  to  the  two  Governments     1'^- 
of  St.  James's  and  the  Hague,  there  arose  a  train 
of  angry  recriminations  from  both.     You  supply 
our  enemies  with  arms,  said  the  English.     You 
insult  our  flag,  said  the  Dutch. 

But  the  main  importance  of  this  atlair  was  the 
impression  which  it  produced  at  Petersburg.  News 
had  come  there  some  time  since,  that  the  Spanish 
cruisers  in  the  Mediterranean  had  seized  two 
Russian  trading  vessels,  freighted  with  com  for  the 
use  of  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar.  At  these  tidings 
the  Empress  Catherine  had  been  highly  incensed. 
*'  My  commerce,"  she  was  fond  of  saying,  "  is  my 
*'  child  ;*'  •  and  as  such  she  was  eager  to  protect 
it  She  was  already  preparing  some  retaliatory 
measures  against  Spain,  when  the  event  of  the  1st 
of  January  enabled  her  Minister  Count  Panin,  an 
enemy  of  England,  to  give  a  more  general  scope 
to  her  resentments.  On  the  26th  of  February,  she 
issued  her  famous  Declaration  to  the  Belligerent 
Courts,  asserting  in  the  strongest  terras  the  maxims, 
that  free  ships  make  free  goods  j  that  contraband 
articles  are  only  such  as  a  treaty  stipulates ;  and 
that  blockades  to  be  acknowledged  must  be  strin- 
gent and  effective.  This  Declaration,  though 
professedly  aimed  at  all  the  Belligerents  without 
distinction,  in  truth  struck  England  solely,  or 
almost  solely,  as  the  preponderating  Power  at  sea. 
*  See  the  Malmeabary  PaperSj  vol.  i.  pRige  355. 
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CHAP.   It  became  the  basts  of  the  "  Armed  Neutrality, "^ 
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as  it  was  termed ;  an  alliance  between  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  to  support  the  claims  of 
Neutrals,  if  needful,  even  by  the  force  of  arms. 
To  this  alliance  other  Neutral  Powers,  as  Holland 
and  Prussia,  afterwards  acceded.  Spain  and  France 
speedily  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Czarina's 
code }  Spain  declaring  that  she  had  infringed  it  only 
on  compulsion  to  requite  the  violence  of  England. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  all  her  other  enemies  at  this 
period,  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  England 
was  lejFt  to  maintain,  single-handed,  against  a  league 
of  the  Baltic  Powers,  her  principles  of  Maritime 
Law.* 

It  might  seem  indeed  as  if,  at  that  period,  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  jealous  of  our  long 
ascendancy,  or  mindful  of  their  past  humiliations, 
were  all  combining  to  ruin  or  despoil  us.  Worse 
still,  our  own  past  errors  or  misdeeds  had  turned 
against  us  a  large  share  of  our  native  strength,  had 
arrayed  in  North  America  the  arms,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland  the  feelings,  of  our  fellow-country- 
men in  the  opposite  ranks.  Of  one  thing,  how- 
ever, in  those  times  an  Englishman  may  well  be 

'  Besides  the  many  older  writera  on  the  "Armed  XeDtrality,** 
I  would  commend  to  English  readers,  an  account  of  it  in  tba 
unpretending,  bnt  candid  and  very  able,  volume  recently  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  W.  H.  Trescot,  in  America.  (Diplomacy  of  the 
BeTolution,  New  Torh,  1852.)  The  principal  points  at  issne 
hare  been  condensed  by  M.  Tbien,  in  a  clear  and  masterly 
sketch.  (L«  ConsuUt  et  I'Empire,  voL  ii.  pp.  106 — 110. 
ed.  1845.) 
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proud.  As  our  enemies  iDcreased,  our  spirit  grew.  CHAP. 
Ministers  who  had  seemed  unequal  to  far  inferior  . 
exigencies,  now  ^rded  themselves  up  to  grapple  ^'sa 
with  the  growing  dangers.  Sailors  and  soldiers, 
yeomen  and  Militia  felt,  each  man  in  his  own 
sphere,  the  spedal  call  upon  him,  and  seemed  reso- 
lute to  show  that,  although  out-numbered,  we  were 
not  over 'matched.  Our  navy  was  so  well  directed 
and  so  bravely  manned  as  to  wage  war,  on  no  un- 
equal terms,  in  the  seas  of  Europe,  of  Africa,  of 
Asia,  and  of  America,  against  all  the  best  navies  of 
the  world.  Our  troops,  with  so  many  other  duties 
or  defences  in  opposite  quarters  of  the  globe,  yet, 
as  will  presently  be  seen,  in  the  transactions  of  that 
year  in  North  America,  displayed  an  augmented 
energy,  and  achieved  important  successes. 

The  motives  that  weighed  with  the  British  chiefs 
in  North  America,  to  transfer  the  war  from  the 
Middle  to  the  Southern  States,  have  been  already 
explained.  On  the  day  after  Christmas,  1779.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  with  about  5,000  men,  embarked 
on  board  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot.  He 
left  behind  him  at  New  York,  to  defend  that  im- 
portant post,  a  sufficient  force  under  General  Knyp- 
hausen.  His  voyage  proved  most  stormy  and  un- 
pn3sperous ;  he  lost  several  of  his  transports  and 
all  his  cavalry  horses,  and  was  nearly  seven  weeks  ' 
at  sea.  Immediately  on  landing  he  took  measures, 
as  he  had  designed,  for  investing  Charleston,  while 
Admiral  Arbuthnot  (with  whom,  however,  the 
General  was  not  on  cordial  terms)  was  to  second 
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the  enterprise  with  his  ships,  up  the  Ashley  river. 
.  Clinton,  even  after  some  reinforcements  he  re- 
ceived, could  muster  no  more  than  7<000  men  ; 
and  the  besieged  were  almost  as  many.  They 
were  commanded  by  General  Benjamin  Lincoln 
from  the  Northern  States,  and  strengthened  by 
a  squadron  of  nine  ships  of  war,  under  Commodore 
Whipple.  Sufficient  time  had  been  left  them,  for 
constructing  some  considerable  works  of  defence 
by  the  assistance  of  French  en^neers ;  and  further 
inland,  another  American  force  was  gathering  for 
their  relief.  Against  this  last,  however,  the 
English  General,  having  succeeded  in  remounting 
his  cavalry,  sent  Colonel  Tarleton  with  a  party 
of  horse ;  and  so  active  and  able  was  that  officer, 
that  the  American  force  was  surprised  and  utterly 
routed  at  Monk's  Corner. 

Having  thus  provided  against  the  chances  of 
relief,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  pushed  the  siege  of 
Charleston  with  great  vigour  and  success.  At  last, 
on  the  11th  of  May,  the  Americans  declared  them- 
selves willing  to  accept  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
which  they  had  formerly  refused  ;  the  articles  were 
signed  next  day,  and  the  English  took  possession 
of  the  town.  The  Americans,  who  laid  down 
their  arms  on  this  occasion,  marching  out  with 
certain  honours  of  war,  were  upwards  of  5,000. 
Of  these  the  Continental  troops  and  seamen  were 
to  remain  prisoners,  and  the  Militiamen  to  return 
to  their  homes  upon  parole.  All  their  naval  force 
was  either  destroyed  or  seized,   together  with  a 
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large  amount  of  stores,  and  400  pieces  of  artil-  CHAP, 
lery.     Many  other  events  in  the  American  war,  ■.    ,    '■ 
as  the  surprise  at  Trenton  and  the  surrender  of     ^'^' 
Saratoga,    were  no  doubt  of  far  higher  moment 
in  their  consequences ;  but  viewed  as  a  military 
feat,  as  the  result  of  skill  and  strategy  combined 
with   valour,   this   may,  perhaps,   be  pronounced 
the  most  brilliant  of  all.    The  news  of  it  reached 
England    exactly  at  the  close   of  Lord   George 
Gordon's  riots ;  and  tended,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  restore  the  public  confidence,  and  to  cheer  the 
public  mind. 

Charleston  being  now  in  possession  of  the  Eng- 
hsh,  their  next  object  was  to  secure,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  general  submission  of  the  province. 
With  this  object  Sir  Henry  Clinton  issued  several 
Proclannations,  inviting  support,  and  assuring  of 
&vour  and  protection,  all  inhabitants  who  would 
return  to  their  allegiance.  Many  hundreds  did 
indeed  consent  to  enrol  themselves  as  loyal  Militia, 
under  Major  Ferguson.  At  the  same  time.  Sir 
Henry  sent  out  several  small  expeditions  to  the 
interior  of  the  country.  One  detachment,  under 
Colonel  Tarleton,  fell  in  with  a  body  of  Virginians 
commanded  by  Colonel  Buford,  at  Wax-haws. 
Here  the  English  were  not  only  inferior  in  numbers, 
hut  exhausted  by  long  marches  beneath  the  summer 
sun,  having  in  fifly-four  hours  come  105  miles ; 
nevertheless,  in  the  conflict  which  ensued,  Buford's 
troops  were  utterly  broken.  The  Americans  could 
not  deny  the  victory ;  but  have  alleged  that  the 
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CHAP,    slaughter  was  needlessly  great,  Tarleton's  party 
.  ■  having  refused  quarter  to  their  opponents  after 

1780.  they  had  ceased  to  resist  and  laid  down  their  arms.' 
The  Americans  in  the  Southern  States  were  now 
greatly  dispirited.  During  the  siege  of  Charleston, 
they  had  expected  assistance,  hut  in  v^n,  first 
from  the  Spanish  force  in  Florida,  and  next  from 
the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies.  They  saw 
South  Carolina  apparently  won  back  to  the  Royal 
cause,  and  with  some  probability  that  North  Caro- 
lina would  follow  the  example.  But,  at  this  crisis, 
intelligence  reached  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  the 
Americans  upon  the  Hudson  were  on  the  point  of 
receiving  considerable  succours;  that  a  French 
fleet  sent  to  their  aid,  with  several  French  regiments 
on  board,  might  soon  be  expected  off  the  New 
England  coasts.  Sir  Henry  deemed  it  his  du^  to 
provide  in  person,  for  the  safety  of  his  principal 
charge.  In  the  first  days  of  June  he  accordingly 
re-embarked  for  New  York,  with  a  portion  of  his 
force;  leaving,  however,  about  4,000  men  under 
Lord  Comwallis's  command.  The  instructions 
given  to  Lord  Comwallis,  were  to  consider  the 
maintenance  of  Charleston,  and  in  general  o( 
South  Carolina,  as  his  main  and  indispensable 
objects ;  but  consistently  with  these,  he  was  lefl  at 
liberty  to  make  "  a  solid  move,"  as  it  was  termed, 
into  North  Carolina,  if  he  judged  it  proper,  or  if 
he  found  it  possible. 

Charles,  the  second  Earl,  and  aflerwards  the  first 
*  Grordon'B  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  361.  Ramsa7,  voL  ii.  p.  158. 
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Marquis,  Comwallis  was  born  in  I7S8.  Early  in  CHAP. 
life  he  had  embraced  the  military  profession,  which  .-^^^. 
he  pursued  with  undeviating  honour,  though  vari-  1780. 
able  success.  In  him  the  want  of  any  shining 
talents  was,  in  great  measure,  supplied  by  probity, 
by  punctuality,  by  a  steady  courage,  by  a  vi^ant 
attention  to  his  duties.  In  1766,  on  the  Declaratory 
Bill,  he  had  shown  his  conciliatory  temper  to  the 
Colonies ;  denying  with  Lord  Camden  and  only 
three  Peers  besides,  any  right  we  had  to  tax  them 
while  they  remained  unrepresented  in  the  House  of 
Commons.*  When,  however,  the  war  broke  forth, 
he  acted  solely  as  became  a  soldier.  Under  Lord 
CoiDwallis  was  now  serving  a  young  officer  of  no 
common  spirit  and  daring,  destined,  like  himself,  to 
attain,  at  another  period,  the  highest  office  that  an 
Englishman,  out  of  England,  can  fiU-^the  office 
of  Governor-General  of  India.  This  was  Francis 
Lord  Rawdon,  subsequently  better  known,  first,  as 
Earl  of  Moira,  and  then  as  Marquis  of  Hastings. 
In  the  ensuing  battle  of  Camden,  where  he  held 
the  second  rank  and  played  a  distinguished  part, 
he  was  not  yet  twenty-six  years  of  age  ;  and  he  had 
already  gained  renown,  five  years  before,  in  the 
battle  of  Bunkei-'s  Hill.t 

*  See  ToL  t.  p.  209.,  and  the  pointed  obaerrationa  of  Wilkes, 
on  referring,  §ome  years  later,  to  tbat  debate.  (FarL  Hist.  toL 
iii.  p.  893.)  Horace  Walpole,  writing  from  looser  reminis- 
eences,  trassfera  the  scene  to  the  debate  upon  the  Stamp  Act, 
in  lies.    (Letter  to  Mason,  Not.  28.  1781,  ed.  18S1.) 

f  "Lord  Bawdon  behaved  to  a  charm  :  his  name  is   esla- 
blished  for  life."    General  Borgojoe  to  Lord  Stanley,  Juno 
25, 177s.  (American  Archives,  toL  it  p.  1095.) 
'  4 
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While  the  siege  of  Charleston  still  went  on>  the 
'  Congress,  alarmed  for  the  two  Carolinas,  directed 
Washington  to  send  thither  a  considerable  detach* 
ment  of  his  army,  under  Baron  de  Kalb.  On 
the  surrender  of  Lincoln  at  Charleston,  De  Kalb 
became  the  senior  officer  in  the  Southern  States ; 
but  in  the  summer,  as  the  alarm  increased,  the 
Congress  appointed  General  Gates  above  him  to 
the  chief  command.  The  afiair  at  Saratoga,  though 
in  truth  little  owing  to  Gates,  had  given  him,  up 
to  this  time,  a  high  reputation  for  military  skill  j 
and  his  presence  in  the  South,  it  was  imagined, 
would  go  far  to  secure  the  public  confidence.  In 
the  rapid  warfare  which  ensued,  both  armies  were 
exposed  to  great  sufferings  from  toilsome  marches, 
in  a  well-nigh  tropic  clime.  The  Americans,  as 
Gates  led  them  onwards,  had  to  make  their  way 
through  a  country  of  sand-hills,  swamps,  and  in 
their  own  expressive  phrase,  "  pine-barrens."  So 
scarce  were  provisions  in  their  camp,  that  at  one 
time  there  were  strong  appearances  of  mutiny. 
They  complained  that  they  had  little  to  eat,  beyond 
the  lean  cattle  picked  up  in  the  woods.  Their 
whole  army  was  under  the  necessity  of  using  greeo 
corn  and  peaches  in  the  place  of  bread ;  and  they 
subsisted,  for  some  days,  upon  peaches  alone.* 

*  Bamsaj'e  Hist.  toI.  ii.  p.  164.  So  abundant  are  the  peach* 
tree  woods  'in  that  countrf,  that  the  fruit  ia  used  to  fatlen 
■wine  ;  "  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Phillips,  "that 
"they  are  indigenous  to  Louisiana,  as  well  u  to  Persia; 
''although  in  many  parts  of  America  the  peach  is  regarded  as 
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The  approach  of  this  new  army  wrought  a  great  CHAP, 
change  in  the  Carolinians.     Many  who  had  joined  i     ,  ' ' 
the  Royal  Standard  now  again  forsook  itj  some     *^^- 
under  circumstances  of  especial  treachery.     One 
Lisle,  for  example,  who  had  not  only  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  but  accepted  military  rank  as  a 
King's  officer,  waited  just  long  enough  to  supply 
his  battalion  with  clothes,  arms,  and  ammunition 
from  the  Hoyal  stores,  and  then  quietly  led  them 
back  to  his  old  friends.     On  bis  defection,  Lisle  first 
joined  Colonel  Sumpter,  an  active  and  able  partisan 
from  South  Carolina,  who  now  began  a  Guerrilla 
warfare,  but  who  was  twice  repulsed  with  loss ; 
once  at  Rocky  Mount,  and  once  at  Han^ng  Rock. 

The  English  in  South  Carolina  held,  at  this  time, 
a  line  of  posts  extending  from  the  Pedee  river  to 
the  fortified  village  of  Ninety  Six.*  Their  prin- 
cipal force,  however,  lay  towards  the  centre,  at 
Camden ;  it  was  commanded  by  Lord  Rawdon, 
who  had  hutted  his  men  to  protect  them  from  the 
summer  heats.     Earl  Cornwallis,  upon  the  news 

"  K  foreign  fruit,  having  been  introduced  from  Europe  before 
"Looisiana  had  been  explored."  (Fomarium  Britannicum, 
p.  285.  ed.  1822.) 

*  One  American  author  (of  rather  a  lively  imagination)  tells 
U9  that  the  name  of  Ninety  Six  is  derived  "  from  the  uniform 
"excellence  of  the  soil.  The  two  numbers  vrhich  compose  its 
"name,  viewed  on  any  aide,  will  expressthe  same  quantity  I" 
On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  Henry  Leo  far  more  drily  says  : — 
"  Ninety  Six  takes  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
"  DiDety-aix  miles  distant  from  the  principal  village  of  the 
"Cherokee  Indians."  (Campaign  of  178 1)  in  the  Carolinaa, 
^  393.  ed.  1824.) 
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CHAP,   of  Gates's  advance,  hastened  in  person  to  the  post 
■  of  danger.    At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 

1780.  igtji  Qf  August,  the  vanguards  of  the  two  armies 
met.  A  skirmish  ensued,  which,  after  daybreak, 
became  a  general  engagement.  Lord  Comwallis 
had  only  2,000  men  :  the  Americans,  more  than 
twice  aa  many ;  these  however  were,  in  great  part, 
raw  and  ill-disciplined  Militia.  The  Virginians,  on 
their  left  wing,  fled  almost  at  the  first  Hre,  throwing 
down  their  arms,  bayonets  and  all ;  and  the  centre 
followed.  On  their  right  the  Maryland  and  D^- 
ware  troops  bravely  maintained  their  position  for 
some  time,  but  at  last  were  routed  also.  General 
Gates  has  been  accused  of  leaving  the  field  too 
soon,  and  before  the  day  was  irretrievably  lost 
Never  was  a  battle  more  decisive.  Besides  several 
hundred  slain  and  as  many  captured,  the  Americans 
lost  all  their  artillery  and  stores ;  and  being  chased 
full  twenty  miles  by  the  cavalry  of  Tarletou,  they 
were  so  utterly  scattered  and  dispersed,  that  not 
even  the  smallest  of  their  battalions  remained  entire, 
and  that  nearly  all  their  ofl5cers  were  parted  from 
their  respective  troops.  Their  whole  track  was 
strewn  with  arms  and  baggage  flung  away.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  their  second  in  command.  Baron 
de  Kalb,  who  died  next  day  of  his  wounds. 

The  victory  at  Camden  was  not  the  only  success 
of  the  English  at  this  time.  Active  as  was  Colonel 
Sumpter,  he  was  surprised  and  routed  at  the 
Catawba  ford  by  the  no  less  active  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton.     Lord  Comwallis  now  advanced  to  the  town 
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of  Charlotte,  and  formed  a  plan  for  the  conquest  *-l^-*,^* 
of  North  Carolina.  In  the  first  place,  however,  he  i— y  ■'..■ 
deemed  it  requisite  to  take  measures  for  securing  '^' 
the  South  province.  Highly  incensed  at  such 
signal  acts  of  treachery  as  Lisle's,  he  had  recourse 
to  some  most  severe  orders  in  return.  The  penalty 
of  death  was  denounced  against  all  Militiamen  who, 
after  serving  with  the  English,  went  off  to  the  in- 
surgents. Several  of  the  prisoners  in  the  battle 
of  Camden — men  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands 
and  with  British  protections  in  their  pockets- 
were  hanged.  Other  such  examples  were  made  at 
Augusta  and  elsewhere.  Some  persons  who  had 
been  living  on  their  parole  at  Charleston,  and  who, 
in  spite  of  their  parole,  carried  on  a  secret  corres- 
pondence with  their  insurgent  countrymen,  were 
shipped  off  to  St.  Augustine.  A  Proclamation  was 
issued,  sequestering  the  estates  of  those  who  had 
been  the  most  forward  to  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  authority  within  the  province. 
Perhaps  these  measures  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
justice ;  certainly  they  did  the  bounds  (^  policy. 
This  was  shown  by  the  &.t&\  event,  when  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Royalist  cause  in  South  Carolina, 
the  measures  of  Lord  Comwallis  became  the  plea 
for  other  executions,  and  for  every  act  of  oppres- 
sion that  resentment  could  devise. 

Tl^thin  the  more  limited  sphere  of  his  own  com- 
mand*  Lord  Rawdon  had  recourse  to,  or  at  the 
very  least  announced,  some  measures  still  severer, 
and  tar  less  to  be  justified.     In  a  letter  to  one  of 
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CHAP,  his  officers,  which  was  intercepted,  we  find,  for  ex- 
'■  ample,  what  follows  : — "  I  will  give  the  inhabitants 
1780.  *»  (£„  guineas  for  the  head  of  any  deserter,  belonging 
**to  the  volunteers  of  Ireland;  and  five  guineas 
•*  only,  if  they  bring  him  in  alive."  No  amount  of 
provocation  or  of  precedent  in  his  enemies,  no 
degree  of  youthful  ardour  in  himself,  are  at  all 
adequate  to  excuse  these  most  blamable  words. 
When,  however,  he  was  called  upon  to  vindicate 
them,  Lord  Rawdon  declared  that  many  of  his 
threats  were  meant  only  "  to  act  on  the  fears  and 
"  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,"  and  by  no  means  to 
be  carried  into  practical  effect.* 

Up  to  this  time,  the  progress  of  the  British  in  the 
Carolinas  had  been  uniformly  prosperous.  But 
early  in  October,  Major  Ferguson  led  forward  his 
Militia  too  £ir  or  too  incautiously.  The  backwoods- 
men, from  the  Alleghany  Hills,  armed  with  well- 
tried  rifles,  and  collecting  in  large  numbers,  sur- 
rounded this  body  of  Royalists,  who,  afler  a  brave 
resistance,  were  either  killed  or  made  pilsoners; 
Major  Ferguson  himself  being  among  the  slain. 
This  disaster,  which  took  place  at  the  pass  of  the 
King's  Mountain,  induced  Lord  Cornwallis  to  re- 
treat from  Charlotte,  and  to  postpone,  until  next 
year,  his  military  schemes  in  North  Carolina. 

At  New  York,  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Arbuthnoi, 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  troops  on  board,  had  no 

•  Lord  Rawdon's  intercepted  letter  (July  1,  1180),  together 
with  his  Gubseqnent  expUoatioii  addressed  to  Sir  Henrj 
ClintoD,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Washington's  Writ- 
ings, vol.  vii.  pp.  6Si  and  555. 
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sooner  sailed  for  Charleston,  than   the  port  was  CHAP, 
closed  by  intense  frost,  with  great  falls  of  snow.     A  ■     .    '■ 
wiDter  so  severe  had  not  been  known  in  that  climate,     i'^*** 
within  the  memory  of  man.     Not  only  the  North 
River,  but  the  straits  and  channels  which  surround 
it,  were  covered  with  ice  so  thick  and  firm  as  to 
allow  the  passage  of  even  the  heaviest  artillery. 
The  people  at  New  York,  including  the  British 
officers  and  soldiers,  suffered  the   utmost  distress 
from  the  scarcity  of  fuel  and  provisions.*     And 
though   the  rigorous  season  might  preclude  any 
operadons  against  them  in  the  open  field,  it  seemed 
to  expose  them  to  another  danger — that  the  Ame- 
rican army  might  advance  along  the  ice  and  attack 
New  York  from  the  water  side. 

Washington,  however,  was  in  no  condition  to 
avail  himself  of  this  opportunity.  Never  was  his 
army  in  worse  plight ;  never  had  the  Congress 
shown  itself  more  neglectful  of  his  wants.  He 
could  only  subsist  at  all  by  levying,  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Morristown,  military  contributions  from 
the  surrounding  districts.  To  this  oppressive  sys- 
tem it  was  most  unwillingly  that  his  generous  spirit 
stooped ;  and  the  supplies  thus  obtained  proved  no 
less  scanty  than  illegal.  Even  at  the  close  of 
winter,  the  General  declares  that: — '*  We  are  con- 
*'  stantly  on  the  point  of  starving."!    Nor  were 

*  This  distreBs  ia  described,  in  her  usual  lively  manner,  bj 
Jlidsme  de  Biedesel.  (Dientt-Reue,  pp.  249—259.)  In  a 
nogle  night  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet 

t  To    M^or-GenenLl    Howe,     April    28.    1780.     General 
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CHAP,  his  numbers  by  any  means  such  as  the  Congress 
>.  .  '  ■  had  promised  and  decreed  j  on  paper,  he  had 
'780.  35,000  men;  in  fact,  less  than  12,000.  Thus 
until  midsummer,  1780,  the  American  army  in 
the  Central  States  remained  almost  wholly  at  gaze. 
There  were  only  two  slight  and  unsuccessful  at- 
tacks :  the  one  by  Lord  Stirling,  on  Staten  Island ; 
the  other  by  General  Wayne,  at  Bei^n  Point 
The  English,  on  their  part,  while  expecting  Clin- 
ton's return,  abstained  from  every  enterprise,  except 
a  landing  in  the  Jerseys,  which  was  ill  planned, 
and  ended  only  in  the  capture  and  conflagration 
of  Springfield. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  with  especial 
pleasure  that  Washington  welcomed  the  return  of 
La  Fayette,  as  the  bearer  of  cheering  intelligence. 
In  April,  the  young  Marquis  arrived  at  Boston 
with  the  news  that  his  Government  were  pre- 
paring, and  would  speedily  despatch,  an  armament 
of  sea  and  land  forces,  for  the  succour  of  America. 
In  the  July  following,  the  promised  armament  ap- 
peared off  the  Rhode  Island  coast;  it  consisted  of 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  several  smaller  ships  of 
war,  with  about  6,000  troops  on  board.  This  was 
called  only  the  first  division ;  but  the  second, 
though  announced,  never  reached  America.    The 

Greene,  who  wtu  then  with  Wsshin^oa  as  Quarter-Muter 
General,  writes  thus,  a  fortnight  later,  to  Freudent  Beed: 
"The  army  has  not  four  days'  provision  of  meat  in  the 
"world.  .  .  .  The  great  man  ia  confounded  at  his  sitnatioD, 
"but  appears  to  be  reserved  and  silent.  I  write  to  yon  in  the 
'  "fnlleBt  confidence."    (Life  of  Reed,  vol.ii.  p.  191.) 
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fleet  was  commanded  by  the  Chevalier  de  Temay,  CHAP. 

and  the  army  by  the  Comte  de  Rochambeau.     In  • ,_li 

framing  the  instructions  for  the  latter,  the  French  ^"^^^ 
Ministry  had  shown  a  wise  and  provident  fore- 
thought. To  guard  ag^nst  jealousy  between  the 
two  so  lately  hostile  nations,  they  directed  that 
Rochambeau  and  his  troops  should,  in  alt  cases,  be 
under  the  orders  of  Washington,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  in  the  French 
armies.  American  officers  were  to  command 
French  officers  of  equal  rank  ;  and  in  all  military 
acts  or  capitulations,  the  American  Generals  were 
to  sign  the  first 

The  officer  to  whom  this  important  trust  had 
been  committed,  the  Comte  de  Rochambeau,  had 
seen  some  service  in  the  campaigns  against  Prince 
Fn^inand.  But  bom  as  he  was  in  the  worst  age 
of  French  generalship,  he  did  not  rise  above  the 
level  of  his  contemporaries,  the  Clermonts  and  the 
Soubises.  So  acute  a  judge  of  men  as  Mirabeau, 
speaks  -with  the  utmost  contempt  of  his  capacity. 
Another  close  observer  represents  him  us  well 
skilled  in  his  manceuvres,  but  too  fond  of  dis- 
playing them  by  demonstrations  upon  his  snuff- 
box or  his  dining-table.' 

*  "M.  de  Rochambeaa  ne  parlait  que  de  faits  de  gnerre, 
"nuuitesTrftit  et  prenait  dea  dispositions  militaires  dans  la 
"plune,  dans  la  chambre,  sur  la  table,  sur  Totre  tabaticire  si 
"TOQsIa  tiriez  de  votre  poche."  (Mem.  du  Due  de  LauzuD, 
1822,  p,  335.)  Tet  the  writer  admits  that  Kochambeau  under- 
stood his  pTofession  welL  "  Cet  homme  tout  h  fait  incapable  " 
—says,  on  the  contrary,  Mtrabeau.  (Corresp.  avec  le  Comte  . 
de  U  Harck,  vol.  ii.  p.  233.) 
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CHAP.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  returned  to  New 
-.  .  '  ■  York  before  the  arrival  of  the  French,  was  eager  to 
1780,  attack  them  in  Rhode  Island  on  their  first  landing, 
and  while  still  unsupported  by  their  American  allies. 
But  the  indecision,  and  consequent  delay,  of  Admi- 
ral Arbuthnot,  lost  him  tins  auspicious  chance.  The 
English  troops  for  the  expedition  were  at  last 
embarked  and  despatched  ;  but  finding  M.  de  Ro- 
chambeau  already  re-enforced  and  fortified,  they 
had  to  come  back  without  a  blow.  The  English 
fleet,  however,  being  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
Admiral  Graves,  with  six  ships  of  war,  was  now 
considerably  superior  to  the  French,  so  that  Ar- 
buthnot was  enabled  to  blockade  the  latter  closely, 
within  the  harbour  of  Newport.  Id  this  state  of 
things,  Rochambeau  deemed  it  necessary  that  the 
army  also  should  remain  at  Newport,  lest  in  its 
absence,  and  without  its  aid,  the  fleet  should  be 
attacked  and  overpowered.  And  thus  the  efforts 
of  the  great  French  armament,  from  which  so 
much  had  been  expected  in  America,  were  stopped 
short,  or  brought  down  to  nothing,  at  the  very 
outset,  and  during,  it  may  be  said,  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  that  year. 

Nevertheless,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  a  cool  and  fer- 
sighted  commander,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
elated,  either  by  the  Admiral's  superiority  at  New- 
port, or  by  his  own  successes  in  the  South.  At  the 
end  of  August,  he  sent  home  one  of  his  most  trusted 
officers,  Brigadier-General  Dalrymple,  with  a  secret 
■  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State.     Already  with  a 
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of  the  growing  difficulties  round 
had  pressed  for  his  recall.  He  now  pointed  out, 
not  merely  the  evil  of  the  want  of  cordiality  be-  ^"^^ 
tween  himself  and  the  Admiral  (for  in  such  ap- 
pointments a  change  might  soon  be  made),  but 
the  utter  impossibility  of  pursuing  the  war  with- 
out new  forces.  The  troops  which  he  had  de- 
sired for  the  Rhode  Island  service,  and  which 
his  Embarkation  Return  showed  as  6,000  men, 
were  all  that  he  could  reckon  on  for  any  other 
enterprise.  With  these  6,000  he  trusted  that  the 
peninsula  between  the  Chesapeak  and  the  Dela- 
ware might  be  reduced.  But  after  its  reduction, 
4,000  would  be  needful  to  hold  it.  "Arrived," 
he  adds,  "  at  that  stage  of  success,  a  glance  upon  - 
"the  Returns  of  the  army,  divided  into  garrisons, 
**  and  reduced  by  casualties  on  the  one  part,  with 
"the  consideration  of  the  task  yet  before  us  on 
"  the  other,  would,  I  fear,  renew  the  too  just  re- 
*'  flection  that  we  are  by  some  thousands  too  weak 
"  to  subdue  this  formidable  rebellion."* 

The  compulsory  inactivity  of  Rochambeau  was 
alike  distasteful  to  Washington  and  to  himself. 
They  were  both  eager  to  devise  some  means  for 
commencing  forward  operations  j  but  none  such 
appeared,  while  the  superiority  of  the  English  naval 

*  The  secret  despatch  of  Clinton,  dated  August  25.  1780, 
and  derived  from  the  State  Paper  Office,  will  be  found  in  the 
first  part  of  my  Appendix.  The  second  part  comprises  the 
King's  reflections  upon  it,  taken  from  the  North  MSS.  They 
were  written  September  26.  the  despatch  having  arrived  in 
London  only  the  day  before. 

VOL.  vn.  a 
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^^iF'  ^^^^^  continued.  However,  the  two  commanders 
" — . — '  agreed  to  confer  in  person  on  the  subject ;  and  they 
*  met  accordingly  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  on 
the  2l8t  of  September.  During  his  absence  on 
this  occasion,  Washington  left  his  army  under  the 
charge  of  General  Greene.  As  a  symbol  of  friend- 
ship to  his  new  allies,  he  directed  all  the  Conti- 
nental officers  to  wear  cockades  of  black  and  white 
intermixed  ;  the  former  colour  being  that  of  the 
American  cockade,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  French. 
Then,  too,  perhaps,  the  Fleurs  de  Lys  of  Trance 
may  have  floated,  side  by  side,  with  the  American 
stars  and  stripes.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  clear  when 
the  latter  standard  was,  for  the  first  time,  used. 
Nor,  strange  to  say  considering  its  recent  origin, 
is  the  meaning  of  that  symbol  known,  with  any 
certainty,  to  the  nation  that  bears  it.  One  living 
writer  in  the  United  States  supposes,  that  these 
stars  and  stripes  may  have  reference  to  the  Mullets 
and  Bars  on  Washington's  heraldic  shield* ;  a  new 
and  ingenious,  but  scarcely  probable,  conjecture,  to 
be  admitted  only  if  no  better  can  be  found. 

The  younger  Frenchmen,  both  during  the  inter- 
view of  the  chiefs  at  Hartford,  and  in  their  subse- 
quent visits  to  Washington's  head-quarters,  were, 
it  seems,  most  agreeably  surprised  by  what  they 
saw.  Thus  writes  one  of  them : — *'I  am  bound  to 
*'  say,  that  the  Genei-al  Officers  of  the  American 
"army  have  a  very  soldier-like  and  becoming  de- 

*  North  American  BevieTr,  for  July,  1852,  p.  131.  (Sea  also 
the  sixth  rolume  of  this  Hietory,  p.  64.) 
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••meanour.     All  those  officers  whom  their  duty  CHAP. 
/.  , .  . .  LXII. 

"puts  forward  iii  respect  to  strangers,  combine  a  < — ,_> 

"great  deal  of  politeness  with   a  great    deal  of     ^'^• 

"  ability.    Nor    do    their    head-quartera  betoken 

"  either  inexperience  or  penury.     When  one  sees 

"  the  battalion  of  Guards  of  the  Commander-in- 

"  Chief  encamped    within    the  precincts   of  his 

"  house ;  nine  waggons,  allotted  for  his  equipage, 

"  ranged  within  his  court ;  grooms  in  great  num- 

"  bers,  holding  ready  the  very  fine  horses  that  be- 

"  long  to  the  Generals,  or  to  their  Aides-de-camp  ; 

*'  when  one  observes  the  perfect  order  maintained 

"  within  these  precincts,  where  the  guards    are 

"  regularly  placed,  and  where  the  drums  beat  both 

"an  especial  Reveille  and  an  especial  Retreat — 

*'  one  feels  tempted  to  apply  to  the  Americans 

"  what  Pyrrhus  said,  on  reconnoitering  the  Roman 

•*  camp  : — 'Truly,  these  so-called  barbarians  have 

**  *  nothing  barbarous  in  their  discipline. ' "  * 

This  picture,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of  entire  regu- 
larity and  subordination,  such  as  the  longest-esta- 
blished Government  could  not  surpass.  Indeed, 
some  critics  may  doubt  whether,  instead  of  slight- 
ing forms  and  titles,  as  Revolutionary  chiefs  are 
wont  to  do,  the  foundersof  the  American  Union 
might  not  indulge  in  them  too  much.  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  opinion  of  an  English  Colonel,  who 

*  Yt^ages  dn  Msrquis  de  Cbastellnx,  vol.  i.p.  121.  ed.  1786. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  'the  same  applicatioo  of  pTrrhns's  eajing 
occurred  to  Burke  At  nearly  the  Bame  time.     (Speech  od  Eco- 
nomical Reform,  Feh.  11. 1780.) 
a  2 
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CITAP.  had  taken  service  with  them,  and  whom  they  had 

■      I  raised  to  their  highest  rank — General  Charles  Lee. 

1780.  "  For  my  own  part/'  he  cries,  "I  would  as  lief 
"  they  put  ratsbane  into  my  mouth  as  the 
"  *  Excellency' with  which  I  am  daily  crammed  !"• 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  tiie 
American  people  at  large  were  then  well  versed  in 
the  pageantries  of  war.  The  contrary  may  be 
justly  presumed,  from  the  description  which  an  eye- 
witness— a  chaplain  in  Rochambeau's  army — gives 
us  of  a  great  review  at  Philadelphia.  There  the 
native  spectators  were  so  far  misled  by  a  large 
amount  of  braid  and  silver  lace,  as  to  mistake  a 
courier  for  a  Commander-in-Chief.  Whenever 
this  servant  went  up  to  his  master,  (one  of  the 
Colonels,)  to  receive,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had 
come  to  give,  an  order  1 1 

At  this  time  the  important  fortress  of  West 
Point,  the  key  of  the  upper  province  of  New  York, 
was  held  by  General  Benedict  Arnold.  No  officer 
on  the  American  side  had  more  highly  distinguished 
himself,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war.  It  was  he 
who  led  the  daring  expedition  through  the  wilder- 
ness upon  Quebec.     It  was  he  who  bore  the  brunt 

•  To  "His  ExceUency"  Patrick  Henry,  July  29.  1776, 
printed  in  the  American  Archivee,  voL  i.  p.  631.  The  whole 
letter  is  very  curious. 

f  Voyage  dans  TAmerique  de  M.  I'Abb^  Bobin  en  1781, 
p.  69. ;  also  as  cited  in  Iteed'a  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.  The 
AbbS  candidly  adds : — "  Les  boas  Fensilvaiiiens  soot  bien  loin 
"denous  pour  I'etiqaette,  comme  nons  bien  loin  d'euz  pour  la 
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oF  those  hard-fought  actions  which  resulted  in  CHAP, 
the  surrender  of  a  British  force  at  Saratoga.  His  ■,  _  '• 
wounds  in  that  campaign  disabled  him,  for  a  time,  ^''^O- 
from  active  service;  but  when  Philadelphia  was 
relinquished  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Arnold  was 
appointed  to  the  command  in  that  city.  There  he 
married  a  yqung  and  beautiful  lady,  one  of  the 
heroines  of  the  recent  mischianza*.  and  as  that 
very  circumstance  implies,  of  a  family  well  affected 
to  the  Royal  cause.  As  the  military  chief  of  a  great 
town,  Arnold  displayed  arrogance  in  his  demean* 
our  and  ostentation  in  his  style  of  living.  By 
the  former  he  gave  offence  to  the  Philadelphians, 
by  the  latter  he  involved  himself  in  difficulties. 
Complaints  —  the  more  readily,  no  doubt  on  ac* 
count  of  his  haughty  manners,  —  were  brought 
against  him  on  divers  petty  points,  as  that  he  had 
used  some  public  waggons,  even  though  he  paid  for 
them,  to  remove  some  private  property.  He  was 
brought  before  a  Court  Martial,  which  subjected 
him  to  long  and  vexatious  delays,  acquitting  him 
at  last  of  the  principal  charges,  but  finding  him 
Guilty  of  the  rest ;  and  their  sentence  being  upon 
the  whole  that  he  should  receive  a  public  repri- 
mand from  the  Commander4n-Chid\ 

Conscious  as  was  Arnold  of  the  eminent  services 
which  he  had  rendered,  and  even  in  his  pride  over- 
rating them,  he  chafed  at  such  requital.  At  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  pecuniary  dis- 
tresses, the  claims  which  he  had  preferred  to  his 
"  See  vol  vi.  p.  371. 
Q  9 
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CHAP.  Government  for  money  spent  in  Canada,  were  in 
■  part  disallowed.    With  these  personal  causes  of  re- 

1780.  sentment  there  mingled  perhaps  some  others  of  a 
public  kind.  He  had  always  disapproved  an  alli- 
ance with  France,  and  viewed  its  progress  with 
great  aversion  and  jealousy.  The  strength  of  these 
various  feelings  and  motives  in  his  mind  may  be 
estimated  from  the  extreme  resolution  to  which 
they  now  gave  rise.  Arnold  determined  to  change 
sides  and  to  join  the  Royalists,  betraying  to  them 
at  the  same  time  any  secrets,  or  any  post,  with 
which  he  might  be  entrusted. 

With  these  views,  which,  perhaps  even  to  his 
own  mind,  were  only  unfolded  by  degrees,  Arnold 
had  already  begun  a  secret  correspondence  with 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  through  Sir  Heniy's  Aide-de- 
camp, and  afterwards  Adjutant-General,  Major 
John  Andr^.  He  signed  his  letters  merely  "  Gus- 
"  tavus,"  disguising  his  handwriting,  andgivingno 
other  clue  to  his  real  name;  but  from  time  to  time 
he  sent  intelligence  which  proved  to  he  authentic 
and  important.  Thus  the  attention  of  Sir  Henry 
was  effectually  roused,  and  he  desired  his  Aide-de- 
camp to  keep  up  the  correspondence  with  care, 
Andre  signing  his  own  letters  as  "John  Ander- 
"  son."  Still  "  Gqstavus"  did  not  reveal  himself; 
but  on  combining  and  weighing  a  great  variety  of 
slight  circumstances,  Clinton  became  convinced 
that  his  secret  correspondent  could  be  no  other 
than  General  Arnold ;  and  on  this  persuasion  the 
exchange  of  letters  was  continued. 
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Even  before    the  close  of  his  long-protracted  CHAP, 
trial)  Arnold  bad  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish  '. 

his  command  in  Philadelphia.  But  Washington,  ^7^ 
who  never  suspected  his  fidelity,  and  who  knew 
his  talents,  was  anxious  to  em[^oy  him  in  the  next 
campaign.  Arnold  represented  himself  as  still 
suffering  from  his  wounds,  and  scarcely  equal  to 
active  service  in  the  field}  but  he  sought,  and 
obtained,  the  charge  of  West  Point,  and  of  all  the 
other  posts  in  the  Highlands.  He  arrived  at  his 
new  station,  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1780,  and 
had  already  transmitted  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  a 
direct  proposal  to  surrender  himself,  '*  iu  such  a 
*<  manner  as  to  contribute  every  possible  advantage 
"  to  His  Majesty's  arms."  The  vast  importance 
of  this  overture  could  not  fail  to  be  discerned 
by  the  British  chief.  To  gain  possession  of  West 
Point  and  its  dependent  posts,  with  their  garrisons 
and  military  stores,  and  with  the  command  of 
the  Hudson's  river  which  they  implied,  and  by 
the  same  blow  to  strike  distrust  and  terror  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  American  ranks,  was  an  object 
certainly,  at  that  time,  second  to  no  other  towards 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  therefore,  eagerly  applied 
himself  to  conclude  the  negotiation  with  Arnold, 
assuring  him  of  all  the  rank  and  emoluments  which 
he  could  expect  in  the  British  service.  A  favour- 
able time  for  the  final  arrangement  seemed  to 
be  afforded  by  the  departure  of  Washington  from 
his  army  to  meet  Count  Rochambeau  at  Hartford. 
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CHAP.  First,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  a  meeting 
.^^^.  should  be  held  with  Arnold  to  settle  the  whole 
176a  plan.  The  American  General  insisted  that  the 
ofiicer  sent  out  to  confer  with  him,  should  be 
no  other  than  Major  Andre,  through  whose  hands 
the  whole  previous  correspondence  had  passed. 
To  this  Sir  Henry  agreed,  without  any  idea  of 
danger  to  his  gallant  young  friend.  For  he  strictly 
enjoined  him,  before  his  departure,  not  to  enter  the 
American  lines ;  not  to  assume  any  disguise  of 
dress}  and  not  to-be  the  bearer  of  any  written 
communications  by  which  the  nature  of  his  business 
could  be  traced. 

Major  John  Andre  was,  at  this  time,  not  yet 
thirty  years  of  age.  His  parents,  though  residing 
in  England,  were  natives  of  Geneva,  to  which  town, 
also,  they  sent  -their  son  for  education.  Being 
designed  for  a  merchant,  he  was  next  transferred 
to  a  counting-house,  in  London.  There,  ailer 
some  years,  becoming  acquainted  with  a  beauti- 
ful young  lady,  Miss  Honora  Sneyd,  he  indulged 
a  romantic  and  not  unrequited  passion,  which, 
however,  her  family  successfully  opposed.  The 
young  lady  sighed  a  while ;  but  her  tuneful  friend, 
Miss  Seward,  saw,  as  she  describes  it,  these  sighs 
'♦  disperse  like  April  storms."  She  became  the 
second  wife  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  the  father,  by  his 
first  wife,  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  the  justly  celebrated 
writer  of  so  many  admirable  tales.  Andr^,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  seek  relief  from  his  sorrows,  joined 
the  British  array  in  Canada,  with  a  Lieutenant's 
commission,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  shared 
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in  the  capitulation  of  St  John's  to  the  insurgent  CHAP. 
General  Montgomery,  during  the  autumn  of  1775.  .^^y* .. 
Soon  afterwards  he  wrote  as  follows,  to  a  friend : —  17bO. 
"  I  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans^ 
"  and  stripped  of  every  thing,  except  the  pic- 
"  ture  of  Honora,  which  I  concealed  in  my  mouth. 
"  Preserving  that,  I  yet  think  myself  fortunate." 
The  miniature  which  he  mentions,  had  been 
painted  by  himself.  His  person  was  handsome, 
his  manners  were  engaging ;  and  with  his  skill  as  a 
draughtsman,  which  was  considerable,  he  combined 
a  taste  for  poetry,  and  a  knowledge  of  several 
branches  of  literature.  Nor  had  he  neglected 
the  studies  of  his  own  profession  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  gave  promise  in  it  of  considerable  future  emi- 
nence. Being  exchanged  with  other  prisoners, 
after  some  months'  captivity,  he  was  selected,  with- 
out any  other  recommendation  than  bis  merit,  as 
Aide-de-Camp,  first  by  General  Grey,  and  next  by 
Sir  Henry  C  1  irtcr.So  high  was  the  esteem  enter- 
tained for  his  abilities,  that  in  the  winter  of  1779f 
Sir  Henry  used  most  strenuous  and,  at  last, 
successful  exertions,  to  obtain  for  him,  from  the 
Ministry  in  England,  the  rank  of  Major  together 
with  the  post  of  Adjutant-General. 

This  accomplished  young  officer,  so  well  worthy 
a  happier  fate,  was  on  board  the  Vulture  sloop  of 
war,  which  Sir  Henry  had  sent  up  the  Hudson  j 
and  went  on  shore  by  night  in  a  boat  despatched 
for  him  by  Arnold.  He  met  the  American  General 
on  the  western  bank,  and  on  neutral  ground ;  but 
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CHAP,  their  conference  not  being  entirely  concluded  as 
.  the  dawn  was  approaching,  Andr6  was  prevailed 

1780.  upon  to  accompany  Arnold  to  a  house  within  the 
enemy's  lines.  There  they  agreed  on  the  precise 
means  by  which  the  works  at  West  Point  were  to  be 
made  over  to  an  English  expedition  ascending  the 
Hudson  for  that  purpose.  Having  terminated  this 
arrangement,  the  next  great  object  for  Andr6  was 
to  return  on  board  the  Vulture  sloop.  But  the 
boatmen  demurred,  and  refused  to  convey  him,  so 
that  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  some  other  plan. 
He  was  prevailed  upon  to  lay  aside  his  uniform ;  to 
accept  a  pass  from  Arnold,  under  the  name  of  John 
Anderson;  and  first  crossing  the  river  at  the 
King's  Ferry,  thence  to  make  his  way  on  horse- 
back, with  a  guide.  He  was  also  induced  to  take 
charge  of  divers  papers  in  the  handwriting,  though 
without  the  signature,  of  Arnold,  explaining  tihe 
state  of  the  works  at  West  Point,  and  indicating 
the  scheme  for  its  surrender ;  an  imprudence  the 
more  signal  since,  as  Sir  Henry  Clinton  declares  in 
his  Memoirs,  both  Arnold  and  Andr6  must  have 
known  that  these  papers  were  not  wanted  for  his 
information. 

Without  any  mischance,  Andr£  succeeded  in 
passing  the  American  lines,  and  was  again  on 
neutral  ground,  when  on  approaching  the  village  of 
Tarrytown,  three  Militiamen,  who  were  playing  at 
cards  near  the  road  side,  sprung  upon  and  seized  his 
horse.  In  the  first  moments  of  surprise,  Andr6 
avowed  himself  to  be  a  British  officer  ;  upon  which. 
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disregarding  his  pass,  and  proceeding  to  search  his  CHAP. 
persoD,  they  found  the  secret  papers  concealed  ■     .   '  • 
within  his  boots.    They  rejected  the  offer  of  his     *'^^ 
watch  and  money,  and  of  a  larger  present  from 
New  York  if  they  would  let  him  go,  and  they  took 
him  with   his  papers    before   Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jameson,  who  commanded  their  nearest  military 
post     The  Colonel,  as  Washington  said  afterwards, 
appears  to  have  shown  "  egregious  folly."  •     He 
formed  no  suspicion  of  Arnold,  although  he  read  • 
the  papers,  and  although,  as  is  alleged,  he  knew 
the    handwriting.     He    decided   upon    detaining 
Andr^  as  a  prisoner,  and  forwarding  the  papers  to 
Washington ;  but  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  Arnold 
a  full  account  of  the  whole  transaction.     Thus  Ar- 
nold would  become  apprised  that  his  treachery  was 
on  the  eve  of  detection  j  since  the  papers  were  on 
their  way  to  Washington,  and  since  Washington, 
at  all  events,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  hand. 

The  house  in  which  General  Arnold  had  fixed 
his  residence,  Robinson's  House  by  name,  was  not 
within  the  lines  of  West  Point,  but  on  the  opposite 
or  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  two  or  three 
miles  lower  down  the  stream.  There,  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  Arnold  was  exp«:ting  a  visit 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  his  return  from 
Hartford.  Washington  was  delayed  by  the  exami- 
nation of  some  redoubts ;  but  he  sent  forward  his 
two  Aides-de-camp,  with  whom,  and  with  his  own 
Staff,  Arnold  sat  down  to  breakfast.  They  were 
*  Writings,  ToL  vii.  p,  256. 
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CHAP,  still  at  table  when  an  express  arrived  bringing  the 
<_.,_1^  letter  from  Jameson  to  Arnold.  It  was  opened 
1780.  ajj  J  pgaj  \jy  Arnold  in  presence  of  his  guests  j  and 
so  great  was  his  self-command,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  conceal  from  them  the  vehement  emotions  which 
it  caused.  He  requested  the  Aides-de-camp  to  in- 
form General  Washington,  whenever  he  came,  that 
he  had  been  unexpectedly  called  over  the  river  by 
some  sudden  business  at  West  Point.  He  ordered 
a  horse  to  be  got  ready;  and  then  leaving  the  table 
hastily,  went  up  to  his  wife's  chamber.  With  the 
brevity  required  of  one  whose  very  minutes  might 
be  numbered,  "he  told  her  that  they  must  instantly 
part,  perhaps  to  meet  no  more,  and  that  his  life 
depended  on  his  reaching  the  British  ranks  without 
detection.  Struck  with  horror,  the  unhappy  lady 
swooned  away.  In  that  state  he  left  her,  as  in- 
deed he  had  no  other  choice  ;  hurried  down  stairs ; 
sprung  upon  the  horse,  which  he  found  saddled  at 
the  door;  and  rode  full  speed  to  the  river's  bank. 
There  he  entered  a  boat,  and  bid  the  oarsmen  push 
out  to  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Next  displaying 
a  white  handkerchief,  he  told  them  that  he  was  go- 
ing  on  board  the  Vulture  with  a  6ag  of  truce.  To 
the  Vulture  they  rowed  accordingly ;  unmolested, 
since  the  white  emblem  was  discerned,  by  any  fire 
from  the  American  lines.  When  they  reached  the 
English  ship,  Arnold  made  himself  known  to  the 
Captun,  and  was  conveyed  by  him  in  perfect  safety 
to  New  York.  Notwithstanding  the  utter  disap- 
pointment of  all  the  hopes  which  be  had  raised,  he 
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was  appointed  a  Colonel  in  the  British  service  with  CHAP, 
the  local  rank  of  Major  General.     He  also  received  .     _     . 
a  payment  of  upwards  of  £6,000,  in  compensation     1780. 
for  the  losses  which  he  allied  himself  to  have 
sustained.     Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  published 
an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Ameiica,  and 
next  a  Proclamation   to  the   Continental  troops, 
alleging  public  grounds  for  his  desertion,  and  ex* 
horting  them  to  follow  his  example.' 

Very  shortly  after  the  headlong  flight  of  Arnold, 
General  Washington  arrived  at  his  house.  He  had 
not  yet  received  the  papers,  nor  formed  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  plot.  On  being  told  that  Arnold 
had  been  called  over  to  West  Point,  he  decided  not 
to  wait,  but  to  follow.  He  embarked  accordingly, 
attended  by  all  his  officers,  except  Colonel  Hamilton, 
who  remained  within  doors.  As  the  whole  party 
were  seated  in  the  barge,  moving  smoothly,  with 
the  majestic  scenery  of  the  Highlands  round  them, 
Washington  said,  "  Well,  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad,  on 
"  the  whole,  that  General  Arnold  has  gone  before 
"  us ;  for  we  shall  now  have  a  salute,  and  the  roaring 
**  of  the  cannon  will  have  a  fine  effect  among  the 
"  mountains."  Yet,  as  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  beach,  they  heard  no  sound,  they  saw  no 

*  The  details  of  Andre's  capture,  and  of  Arnold's  escape  (aa 
also  many  of  the  following},  are  derived  from  Mr.  Sparks'e  care- 
ful and  jadiciona  Life  of  Arnold  (pp.  192—242).  He  bad  the 
advantage  of  peruBing,  vhile  in  Knglaud,  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
detailed  despatches  on  the  subject,  at  the  State  Paper  Office. 
Another  narrative  by  Sir  Henry,  extracted  from  hia  MS. 
Memoirs,  will  be  found  in  my  Appendix. 
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■  sign,  of  welcome.  "What I"  said  Washington, 
J  "  do  they  not  intend  to  salute  us  ?"  Just  then  an 
officer  was  observed  wending  his  way  down  among 
the  rocks.  He  met  the  barge  as  it  touched  the 
shore;  and  on  perceiving  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
asked  pardon  for  his  seeming  neglect,  since,  as  he 
said,  he  was  taken  wholly  by  surprise.  "  How  is 
'*  this,  Sir  ?"  inquired  Washington,  no  less  asto- 
nished, "is  not  General  Arnold  here?"— "No, 
*'  Sir,"  replied  the  officer  ;  "  he  has  not  been  here 
"  these  two  days,  nor  have  I  heard  from  him  within 
"that  time." — "This  is  extraordinary,"  Wash- 
ington rejoined.  "  Since,  however,  we  are  come, 
"although  unexpectedly,  we  must  look  round  a 
'*  little,  and  see  in  what  state  things  are  with  you." 
So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  works. 

During  the  absence  of  Washington  at  West  Point, 
there  arrived  for  him,  at  Arnold's  house,  the  de- 
spatch of  Colonel  Jameson ;  it  was  opened  by 
Colonel  Hamilton.  No  sooner,  then,  did  Wash- 
ington, when  his  inspection  was  concluded,  return 
across  the  river,  than  he  was  eagerly  drawn  aside 
by  Hamilton,  and  the  evidence  of  Arnold's  plot 
laid  before  him.  The  calmness  and  equanimity 
of  Washington  were  now,  as  usual  with  him  in  all 
emergencies,  displayed.  To  no  one  in  his  train, 
except  to  La  Fayette  and  Knox,  did  he  that  day 
impart  the  painful  news.  His  only  remark  was  to 
La  Fayette :  "  Whom  can  we  trust  now  ?  "  And 
when  dinner  was  shortly  afterwards  announced,  he 
said  to  the  other  officers,  without  the  smallest 
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change  in  his  demeanour,  "Come,  Gentlemen,  CHAP. 
"since  Mrs.  Arnold  is  unwell  and  the  General  is  .  '. 
"  absent,  let  us  sit  down  without  ceremony."  *780, 

Arnold,  when  on  board  the  Vulture,  had  sent 
back  a  flag  of  truce,  with  a  letter  to  Washington. 
In  this  he  -asserted  that  he  had  "a  heart,  con- 
**  scious  of  its  rectitude "  in  the  step  which  he 
had  taken,  and  for  the  wife  whom  he  had  left,  he 
solicited  the  General's  pity  and  protection.  He 
declared  her,  with  great  feeling,  to  be  "as  good 
"and  as  innocent  as  an  angel,  and  incapable  of 
"  doing  wrong."  At  this  very  time,  the  poor  lady 
was  well  nigh  frantic  with  distress.  Thus  in  a 
few  sentences  written  next  day,  does  Colonel 
Hamilton  describe  her  state :  — ■ "  She,  for  a  con- 
"  sfderable  time,  entirely  lost  herself.  The  Gene- 
"ral  went  up  to  see  her,  and  she  upbraided  him 
"  with  being  in  a  plot  to  murder  her  child.  One 
"  moment  she  raved,  another  she  melted  into 
"  tears.  Sometimes  she  pressed  her  infant  to  her 
"bosom  and  lamented  its  £ite,  occasioned  by 
"the  imprudence  of  its  father,  in  a  manner  that 
**  would  have  pierced  insensibility  itself.  All  the 
"  sweetness  of  beauty,  all  the  loveliness  of  in- 
"nocence,  all  the  tenderness  of  a  wife,  and  all 
"  the  fondness  of  a  mother,  showed  themselves 
"  in  her  appearance  and  conduct.  We  have  every 
"reason  to  believe  that  she  was  entirely  unac- 
"  quainted  with  the  plan."  It  is  only  just  to  the 
Americans  to  add  that — far  unlike  the  Spaniards 
in  some  similar  cases  of  late  years — they  did  not, 
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CHAP,   even  when  most  flushed  whh  their  anger  against 

'■  Arnold,  wreak  it  in  any,  even  the  smallest,  act  of 

1780.     injury  or  insult  to  his  wife.     She  was  allowed,  ere 

the  close  of  the  year,  to  rejoin  her  husband  at  New 

York,  and  share  his  subsequent  fortunes. 

It  was  for  Major  Andr6  thaftheir  whole  resent- 
ment was  reserved.  Soon  after  his  arrest,  that 
young  officer  had  written  to  "Washington,  frankly 
avowing  his  name  and  rank.  By  Washington's  or- 
ders he  was  conveyed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  West 
Point,  and  next  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  at 
Tappan,  where  his  case  was  forthwith  referred  to 
a  Court  of  Inquiry.  That  Court  consisted  of  four- 
teen officers,  alt  Americans,  except  Baron  Steuben 
and  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette;  their  President  was 
General  Greene.  Having  assembled,  the  prisoner 
was  brought  before  them  and  examined ;  but  was 
not  allowed  the  presence  of  any  advocate,  any 
witness,  or  any  friend.  Even  under  such  depress- 
ing circumstances,  it  is  owned  by  American  writers, 
that  he  maintained  throughout  a  manly,  dignified, 
and  respectful  deportment,  replied  to  every  question 
promptly,  showed  no  embarrassment,  and  sought 
no  disguise.  His  main  anxiety  appeared  to  be  to 
avoid  endangering  the  safety,  by  disclosing  the 
name,  or  relating  the  conduct,  of  any  other  person 
but  himself.  ■ 

Of  procrastination,  at  least,  that  Court  of  In- 
quiry cannot  be  accused.     At  the  close  of  their 

•  life  by  Jared  Sparks,  Esq.,  p.  261. 
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first  and  only  meeting,  they  reported  it  as  their  CHAP, 
opinion  that  Major  Andr6  ought  to  be  considered  ■     , ,  ;,■ 
as  a  spy,  and,  according  to  the  law  and  usage  of     ^"^^^ 
nations,  to  suffer  death.     On  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  it  now  depended  to  confirm  or  to  annul,  to 
execute  or  to  remit,  their  judgment.     Andr6  him- 
self received  the  news  with  unshaken  firmness. 
At  his  request,  he  was  permitted  to  write  and  send 
a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.     That  letter   has 
been  publislied.     It  expresses,  in  most  affectionate 
and  affecting  terms,  his  gratitude  for  his  General's 
many  acts  of  kindness.     And  of  himself  it  adds : 
"  I  am  perfectly  tranquil  in  mind,  and  prepared  for 
*'  any  fate  to  which  an  honest  zeal  for  my  King's 
**  service  may  have  devoted  me." 

Already,  even  some  days  before,  Sir  Henry,  full 
of  solicitude  and  concern  for  his  young  friend,  had 
made  an  earnest  appeal  to  General  Washington  for 
his  release.  He  rested  his  demand  on  two  grounds: 
first,  that  Andr6  had  gone  ashore  from  the  Vulture 
with  a  flag  of  truce  sent  for  him  by  Arnold ;  and 
secondly,  that  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  he  was 
under  the  protection  of  a  pass,  which  Arnold, 
while  commanding  at  West  Point,  had  undoubted 
authority  to  give.  To  his  letter  Clinton  added 
a  note  ftom  Arnold  himself,  in  corroboration  of 
his  statements.  Sir  Henry  received,  however,  an 
unfavourable  reply  from  Washington,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  apprised  of  the  decision  to  which 
the  Board  of  Officers  had  come.  He  determined 
to  send  immediately  to  the  American  head-quarters 

VOL.  VII.  H 
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CHAP,  a  deputation,  which  might  state  the  true  facts  of 
u.  ,-,'■*  the  case  and  urge  his  arguments  anew.  For  this 
178a  service  he  selected  an  officer  of  the  highest  rank. 
General  Robertson,  together  with  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  New  York. 
They  were  the  bearers,  also,  of  a  letter  from  Arnold 
to  Washington,  in  which  Arnold  repeated  his  ex- 
planations, and  threatened  measures  of  requital  if 
the  sentence  against  Andr6  should  be  executed ; 
a  letter  which,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  pro- 
duced no  good  effect,  but  rather,  it  may  be  feared, 
the  reverse." 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  three  Commissioners 
Bailed  up  the  Hudson,  in  an  English  sloop,  and  with 
a  flag  of  truce.  Of  the  three,  however,  Washing- 
ton allowed  only  General  Robertson  to  land.  Nor 
was  he  willing,  as  was  wished,  to  confer  with  that 
officer  in  person ;  he  appointed  to  meet  him  the 
President  of  the  late  Court  of  Inquiry.  The 
English  chief,  accordingly,  was  received  on  shore 
by  General  Greene,  and  began  by  stating,  at  full 
length,  the  two  points  on  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
had  laid  stress.  In  reply  to  the  first,  it  was  ob- 
served by  General  Greene,  that  Andre  himself,  on 
his  trial,  had  avowed  that,  in  landing  from  tlie 
Vulture,  he  did  not  consider  himself  under  the 
sanction  of  a  flag  of  truce.  When  General  Robert- 
son  alleged  the  testimony  of  Arnold,  as  to   his 

'  Tbia  letter,  and  most  of  the  others  bearing  on  the  case  of 
Andr4,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  vii.  of  Washing- 
ton's Writings,  pp.  520 — 544. 
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having  sent  one  out.  General  Greene  answered  CHAP, 
drily,  that  the  Americans  would  believe  Andr^  ■  .  '  • 
in  preference  to  Arnold.  How  far  it  might  be  '^^ 
either  just  or.  humane  (for  of  generosity  in  this  case 
we  need,  of  course,  say  nothing),  to  turn  against 
Andr^  an  avowal  made,  with  not  a  friend  or  coun- 
sel beside  him,  and  in  the  presence  of  only  bis 
bitterest  foes,  was  not  any  further  in  that  confe- 
rence discussed.  General  Robertson  offered  to  ex- 
change  for  the  intended  victim,  any  prisoner  whom 
the  Americans  might  choose.  He  urged  that,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  confessed  and  undoubt- 
ed spies,  the  secret  correspondents  of  Washington 
from  the  English  quarters,  had  had  their  lives 
spared,  from  Sir  Henry's  merciful  regard  to  the  in- 
tercessions in  their  behalf,  of  the  American  Com- 
mander. He  observed  that  several  such  spies  were 
still  in  Sir  Henry's  power.  Finding  his  arguments, 
his  offers,  his  entreaties,  alt  alike  unheeded.  General 
Robertson  said,  lastly,  that  no  military  tribunal  in 
Europe  would  decide  the  case  of  Andr6  to  be  that 
of  a  spy ;  and  he  proposed  to  refer  the  question  to 
the  judgment  of  General  Knyphausen  and  the 
Comte  de  Rochambeau.  Greene  and  Robertson 
then  parted,  the  former  promising  only  to  repeat  to 
his  Chief  all  the  representations  of  tlie  latter. 
Early  next  morning,  the  2nd  of  October,  Robert- 
son received  a  note  from  Greene,  stating,  in  few 
words,  that  his  arguments,  as  reported,  had  made 
no  change  in  General  Washington's  opinion  and 
determination.    Another  appeal,  which  Robertson, 
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CHAP,  tp  leave  no  possible  means  untried,  addreased  in  a 
.-  • .  letter  direct  to  Washington,  proved  equally  barren 
1780.     ofeffect. 

There  was  one  condition,  it  seems,  and  one 
condition  only,  on  which  Washington  would  have 
readily  agreed  to  Andr6's  release  —  that  the  Eng- 
lish should  give  up  Arnold  in  his  place.  It  is 
astonishing  (but,  indeed,  what  part  of  Washington's 
conduct  in  this  transaction  may  not  excite  sur- 
prise ? )  how  such  a  thought  should  have  entered 
such  a  mind  ;  how  Washington  could  have  ex- 
pected an  honourable  enemy  to  take  a  step  so  dis- 
honourable, and  so  subversive  of  every  military 
principle.  Captain  Aaron  Ogden,  who  conveyed 
the  letters  from  Andr6  and  from  Washington  to 
the  British  posts  as  fer  as  Paulus  Hook,  was  di- 
rected to  let  fall  this  idea  among  the  British 
oflScers ;  it  was  accordingly  made  known  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  but  by  him  was,  of  course  and  at 
once,  rejected.  The  same  suggestion  was  brought 
forward  more  directly  by  General  Greene,  in  the 
conference  with  General  Robertson.  In  his  de- 
spatch to  Sir  Henry,  Robertson  declares  that  he 
replied  to  it  only  by  a  look  of  indignant  rebuke. 

Meanwhile,  Andr^  in  his  captivity  continued 
serene  and  self-possessed.  He  b^uiled  one  of  his 
lonesome  and  weary  hours  by  making,  with  his  pen, 
a  sketch  of  himself  as  he  sat  at  his  prison-table.* 
To  death  he  was  resigned ;  but  he  £oUcited  the 

•  Tliia  sketch  was  presented  by  Andr^  to  the  oiBcer  on 
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privilege  of  dying  by  the  musket  like  a  soldier,  and  CHAP, 
not  by  the  cord  like  a  felon.  On  the  1st  of  October,  ■  .  • 
he  addressed  to  Washington  a  touching  letter  with  *'^**" 
this  sad  request.  Washington,  however,  so  far 
from  relenting,  vouchsafed  him  no  reply  ;  and  the 
prisoner  was  left,  to  the  last,  uncertain  of  his  doom. 
His  execution  had  been  fixed  for  noon  on  the  next 
day.  He  was  dressed  in  his  uniform  as  a  British 
officer,  and  walked  forward  with  the  firmness  which 
becomes  that  character.  It  was  only  when  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  gallows  that,  by  an  involuntary 
impulse,  he  shrunk  back.  "  Must  I  then  die  in 
"  this  manner  ?  "  he  s^d ;  but  speedily  recovering 
himself,  he  added,  "  it  will  be  but  a  momentary 
"  pang."  He  ascended  the  cart  with  a  firm  step, 
and  bandaged  his  own  eyes  with  a  steady  hand. 
At  the  last,  when  an  American  officer  drew  nigh 
and  told  him  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
if  he  desired  it,  he  nused  the  handkerchief  from  his 
eyes,  and  said :  —  "I  pray  you  to  bear  me  witness 
"  that  I  meet  my  fete  like  a  brave  man."  These 
were  his  last  words ;  the  signal  was  made,  the 
noose  fell,  his  limbs  were  convulsed  for  a  moment, 
and  then  still  for  ever.  Thus  did  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  British  army  in  America,  die  the 
death  of  the  vilest  malefactors  ;  a  death,  however, 
which,  in  his  circumstances,  and  with  his  character, 
brought  no  disgrace — no  disgrace,  at  least,  to  him. 

guard,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Trumbull  Gallery,  at  Yalo 
College.  A/ac-rimle  ia  given  b;  Mr.  Sparks,  in  bia  Life  of 
Arnold,  p.  280. 
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CHAP.       A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Andr6  —  who 

.     ^     .   FELL    A    SACRIFICE    TO     HIS    ZEAL     FOB     HIS    KING 

1780.  AND  COUNTRY  — was,  by  command  of  George  the 
Third,  raised  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  remains 
were  buried  close  to  the  place  of  execution.  But 
in  I8S1,  they  were  disinterred  and  removed  to 
England  by  Mr.  Buchanan  the  Britisli  Consul  at 
Kew  York.  *  It  was  not  fit,  indeed,  that  they 
should  rest  in  American  ground. 

From  the  historical  narrative  let  us  now  pass  to 
the  critical  examination  of  his  fate.  First,  then^ 
had  Washington  any  good  ground  for  relying  on 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  ?  Of  whom 
did  that  Court  consist  ?  As  we  have  already  seen, 
of  twelve  American,  and  of  two  European  field- 
officers.  Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
American  Generals,  at  that  time,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  wholly  destitute  of  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  education.  They  were  men  drawn  from 
the  plough-handle,  or  from  the  shop-board,  at  their 
country's  call.  Greene  himself,  the  President  of  the 
tribunal,  had  been  a  blacksmith  by  trade.  These 
humble  avocations  afford  no  reason  why  such  men 
might  not  always  do  their  duty  as  became  them  in 
the  field  y  why  they  should  not  sometimes  acquire 
and  display  military  skill  j  why,  at  the  present  day, 
their  names  should  not  be  held  in  high  honour  by 
their  countrymen.    But  they  do  afford  a  reason,  and 

'  See  an  nccount  of  this  disinterment,  in  the  Ann.  Register, 
1621,  part  ii.  p.  133.  A  eniKlt  peach-tree  was  found  growing 
on  the  grave. 
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as  it  seeraa  to  me,  a  strong  one,  why  such  men,  CHApl 
having  no  light  of  study  to  guide  them,  having  never  .   ^   ',. 
probably  so  much  as  heard  the  names  of  Vattel  or     '78a 
PufFendorf,  could  be  no  fit  judges  on  any  nice  or 
doubtful  point  of  national  law.     And  by  whom  had 
they  been  assisted  ?    By  La  Fayette,  who,  though 
for  some  years  a  trans-Atlantic  General,  was  still 
only  a  youth  of  twenty-three,  and  who,  as  he  tells 
us,  had  learnt  little  or  nothing  at  his  college.     By 
Steuben,  who  had  undoubtedly  great  knowledge 
and  experience,   but  who  speaking  no  English, 
while  his  colleagues  spoke  no  French,  was  unable 
to  discuss  any  controverted  question  with  them.  * 

It  follows  then,  that  the  verdict  of  such  a 
tribunal  ought  to  have  no  weight  in  such  a  case  j 
and  that  Washington,  far  from  relying  upon  it,  was 
bound  either  to  refer  the  question  to  such  men  as 
Kn3rphausen  and  Rochambeau,  adjoining  with  them 
perhaps  Steuben ;  or  to  ponder  and  decide  it  for 
himself.  Had  he  considered  it  with  his  usual 
calmness  and  clear  good  sense,  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  that,  with  all  the  circumstances  so  utterly 
unlike,  he  should  have  pronounced  the  case  of 
Andr6  to  be  the  same  as.  that  of  a  common  spy. 
And  waiving  for  the  present  the  disputed  point  as 
to  the  flag  of  truce,  it  is  clear  at  all  events,  that 
when  Andr6  was  arrested,  he  was  travelling  under 
the  protection  of  a  pass  which  Arnold,  as  the  com. 
mander  of  the  West  Point  district,  had  a  right  to 

*  On  this  mutnal  ignorance  of  each  other's  language  Bee  the 
note  aX  vol.  yL  p.  236. 
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give.  The  Americans  contend  that  this  right  was 
(  forfeited,  or  rendered  of  no  efiFect,  by  Arnold's 
treacherous  designs.  Yet  Iiow  hard  to  reconcile 
such  a  distinction  with  plighted  faith  and  public 
law  I  How  can  we  draw  the  line  and  say  at  what 
precise  point  the  passes  are  to  grow  invalid  — 
whether,  when  the  treachery  is  in  progress  of  exe< 
cution,  or  when  only  matured  in  the  mind,  or  when 
the  mind  is  still  wavering  upon  it  F  In  short,  how 
loose  and  slippery  becomes  tlie  ground  if  once  we 
forsake  the  settled  principle  of  recognising  the  safe- 
conducts  granted  by  adequate  authority,  if  once 
we  stray  forth  in  quest  of  secret  motives  and 
designs  1 

It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  that  "  Washington 
"  signed  the  order  for  Andre's  death  with  great 
"  reluctance  ^  but  the  army  were  dissatisfied,  and 
"  demanded  the  sacrifice."  This  assertion,  how- 
ever, rests  on  no  suflScient  evidence*;  and  were  it 
most  fully  established,  would  not  relieve  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief fi'om  his  legitimate  responsibility. 
Nor  can  the  inflexibility  of  Washington,  in  both 

*  It  was  so  stated  to  Mr.  W.  Faux,  on  board  a  steam-boat  in 
the  Delaware,  by  "  two  old  Sermnn  gentlemen,  heroes  of  the 
*'  Revolution,"  who,  as  they  said,  had  been  in  camp  with  U^or 
Andr4.  (April  12.  1820;  Memomble  Days  in  America,  p. 
402.)  In  their  opinion  Ihe  example  of  his  death  was  "ne- 
"cessary  and  EalatDiy."  But  the  names  of  these  two  gentlemen 
are  not  given;  and  there  is  another  part  of  their  statement 
which  I  ahonld  \k  loth  to  admit,  without  the  strongpst  cor- 
roborative testimony,  that  an  American  General  (who  is  named) 
could  insult  the  defenceless  Andre  on  liis  way  to  execution, 
telling  him;  —  "You  die  for  your  cowardice,  and  like  • 
**  coward  I"    This  must  surely  be  quite  erroneous. 
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awarding  death  to  Andr^,  and  denying  him  the  last  CHAP. 
consolation  and  relief  he  sought— to  die  the  death  ■  ^  '. 
of  a  soldier —  be  vindicated,  as  I  conceive,  by  any  ^780. 
supposed  necessity,  at  that  time,  of  a  severe  ex- 
ample. Had  Arnold,  indeed,  or  any  American 
taking  part  with  Araold,  been  in  question,  that  mo- 
tive might,  no  doubt,  have  justly  carried  consider- 
able weight  But  what  end  could  Washington  hope 
to  effect  by  even  the  utmost  extremity  of  rigour 
against  Andr^  ?  Let  another  most  gallant  and 
accomplished  soldier  answer  for  me.  "  Mr.  Wash- 
"  ington,"  says  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  his  Memoirs, 
"  could  not  be  insensible  that  the  example,  though 
**  ever  so  terrible  and  ignominious,  would  never 
"  deter  a  British  officer  from  treading  in  the  same 
"  steps,  whenever  the  service  of  his  country  should 
"  require  his  exposing  himself  to  the  like  danger 
"  in  such  a  war." 

It  behoves  us,  no  doubt,  to  ponder  reverently, 
ere  we  attempt  to  cast  any  censure  on  a  man  so 
virtuous  as  Washington.  Yet  none  of  his  warmest 
panegyrists  can  assert,  though  they  someUmes 
imply,  that  his  character  was  wholly  faultless  ;  and 
here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  upon  its  faulty  point. 
He  had,  as  his  friends  assure  us,  by  nature  strong 
and  most  angry  passions ;  these  he  had  curbed  and 
quelled  by  a  resolute  exertion  of  his  will,  but  he 
did  not  always  prevent  them  from  hardening  into 
sternness.  Of  this  we  may  observe  some  indica- 
tions here  and  there  in  his  private  correspondence, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  suicides  at  Bos- 
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CHAP.  ton.  But  such  indications  are  confined  to  words, 
.  .~f.  and  addressed  only  to  his  familiar  friends.  Here, 
-  178a  on  the  contrary,  the  &ult  appears  in  action.  Here 
it  gave  rise  to  what,  unless  I  greatly  deceive  my- 
self, the  intelligent  classes  of  his  countrymen  will, 
ere  long,  join  ours  in  condemning  —  the  death- 
warrant  of  Andr6 ;  certainly  by  &.T  the  greatest,  and 
perhaps  the  only  blot  in  his  most  noble  career. 
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CHAPTER   LXIII. 

In  England,  the  close  of  the  Session  was  marked  CHAF. 
by  another  attempt  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  ,^^^\ 
basis  of  the  Ministry.  During  the  Gordon  riots  I78a 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  had  been 
thrown  into  a  temporary  concert  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Government,  as  combining,  with  all  their 
strength,  against  the  mob  attacks  and  mob  demands. 
Why,  then,  might  not  the  undiminished  perils  of  the 
country  at  large  invite  the  conflicting  statesmen 
to  a  more  solid  and  more  lasting  union  P  With 
these  views,  a  month  had  not  elapsed  ere  Lord 
North  made  some  overtures  to  the  friends  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  sent  in  some  pro* 
posals  in  return.  It  was  found  that  they  had  con- 
siderably modified  their  old  peremptory  tone,  as  to 
the  acknowledgment,  by  the  mother-country,  of 
her  insurgent  Colonies.  They  said,  in  substance, 
that  they  did  not  see  how  the  troops  could  now 
be  called  from  thence;  and  that,  therefore,  the  de- 
pendence of  America  need  not,   at  present,  be 
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CHAP,   taken  into  consideration.    They  did  not  desire  to 
.  exclude   Lord  North  himself,  nor  yet  any  of  his 

178a  colleagues,  except  Sandwich ;  but  they  expected 
that  the  Government  should  admit  some  of  the 
measures  which  they  had  lately  been  supporting;  as, 
the  Contractors'  Bill,  Mr.  Crewe's  Bill,  and  great 
part,  at  least,  of  Mr.  Burke's. 

With  these  terms,  however,  as  reported  by  Lord 
North  to  the  King,  His  Majesty  was  far  from 
contented.  "  The  evasive  reply  about  America," 
he  said,  *'  will  by  no  means  answer."  He  rwsed 
objections  to  several  of  the  persons  named  for 
ofiBce,  especially  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  he 
would  not  consent  to  any  of  the  Bills  desired.  In 
consequence,  Lord  North  found  it  necessary  to  let 
£ill  the  whole  negotiation.  The  King,  at  a  later 
period,  had  full  leisure  to  regret  his  own  pertinacity 
when  he  found  himself  compelled,  under  fer  more 
mortifying  circumstances,  and  without  any  admix- 
ture of  less  unwelcome  servants,  to  accept  exactly 
the  same  men,  and  exactly  the  same  measures.* 

The  Constitutional  battle,  therefore,  recom> 
menced  ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  September,  a  Procla- 
mation was  issued  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  Near 
as  was  the  approach  to  the  Septennial  period, 
the  Opposition  chie&  might  compare  that  Disso- 
lution to  a  thunder-clap,  for  its  suddenness  and 
surpriset ;  probably  the  better  to  excuse  the  re- 

•  TheKiDg'a  secret  letter  to  Lord  North,  dated  July  3.  1780, 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
t  Ann.  Beght.  1781,  p.  141. 
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verses  which  it  brought  to  them.  Some  triumphs,  CHAP. 
of  course,  they  had.  Mr.  Fox,  after  many  days*  . 
polling  against  Lord  Lincoln,  was  proclaimed  1^80. 
Member  for  Westminster ;  his  colleague  was  Ad- 
miral Rodney.  Admiral  Keppel,  after  being  flung 
out  by  the  Castle  influence  from  the  borough  of 
Windsor,  was  returned  for  the  county  of  Surrey  by 
the  public  spirit  of  the  freeholders.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  the  Elections  went  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
Court  Burke,  above  alt,  lost  his  seat  at  Bristol. 
On  arriving  in  that  city,  he  found  the  people  much 
prepossessed  against  him,  mainly  on  two  grounds  : 
flrst,  his  strenuous  exertions  in  freeing  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  England  from  the  intolerable  weight 
of  the  Penal  Code ;  and  secondly,  his  support  of 
the  trade  of  Ireland,  notwithstanding  some  in- 
structions to  the  contrary  from  his  own  constituents. 
On  both  these  points,  as  well  as  on  some  others,  he 
delivered  from  the  hustings  a  speech  which  is  still 
preserved,  and  which  may  deserve  to  rank  among 
the  highest  efforts  of  his  eloquence.  But,  as  the 
readers  of  by-gone  controversies  will  often,  very 
often,  find  to  be  the  case,  the  same  arguments  which' 
at  present  appear  to  us  entirely  unanswerable,  pro- 
duced no  impression  at  the  time.  After  some  days 
of  unsuccessful  canvass,  Burke  deemed  it  best,  by 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  retire  ftom  the  contest, 
even  without  demanding  a  poll  He  announced 
his  retirement  in  another  speech,  much  briefer  than 
the  former,  but  marked,  in  the  highest  degree,  by 
good  temper  and  good  taste ;  and,  adverting  to  the 
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CHAP,  fate  of  Mr.  Coombe,  another  of  the  candidates, 
LXJII.  ^jjp^  jp  jjjg  midst  of  hopes  as  eager  and  exertions 
I7ea  as  laborious,  had  been  struck  down  by  sudden  death, 
he  bade  both  his  hearers  and  himself  take  to  heart 
that  awful  lesson— "what  shadows  we  are,  and 
*'what  shadows  we  pursue!"  The  voice  of  the 
great  philosopher  and  statesman  was,  however,  not 
lost  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Happily  for 
England,  the  borough  of  Malton,  which  he  had 
once  already  represented,  now.  at  the  bidding  of 
I/ord  Rockingham,  spread  forth  its  hospitable  arms 
to  receive  him.* 

A  writer  in  the  Annual  Register  for  the  ensuing 
year — perhaps  Mr.  Burke  himself,  probably,  at  all 
events,  a  disappointed  candidate  —  charges  the 
Elections  of  this  period  both  with  listlessness  and 
with  venality.  But  in  some  places  at  least,  the 
feet  was  the  very  reverse.  Thus,  in  Yorkshire, 
there  arose  an  independent  and  public-spirited 
Aasociatbn  to  conduct  the  contests.  "  Hitherto." 
said  Sir  George  Savile,  "  hitherto  I  have  been 
"  elected  in  Lord  Rockingham's  dining-room,  now 
"I  am  returned  by  my  constituents  I"+ 

Two  members  of  old  Roman  Catholic  families 
became    candidates  at  this  General    Election  — 

*  Some  pictureBque  details  of  a  Malton  election,  as  it  wag  in 
18S1,  aregiven  bj  Lord  Jefirey.  Itappcan  to  have  been  con- 
dncted  with  a  dne  regard  to  the  great  value  of  time.  "  In 
"tiiree  hours  and  a  half,"  he  Ba7B,  "  J  actaallj  called  at  635 
"  doors,  and  shook  494  meh  by  the  hand  I"  (See  the  Memoirs, 
by  Lord  Cockburn,  voL  it.  p.  234.) 
■  t  life  of  Wilberforce,  by  his  Sons,  vol  i.  p.  57. 
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Charles,  Earl  of  Surrey,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  CHAP, 
of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne.  By  a  for-  >^^. 
tunate  coincidence,  the  perception  of  the  errors  of  iTsa 
Popery  appears  to  have  dawned  upon  their  minds 
simultaneously  with  the  wish  to  sit  in  Parliament, 
which,  as  Roman  Catholics,  they  could  not  do.  It 
is  likewise  remarkable*  that  they  should  have  pub- 
licly abjured  their  former  ^th  at  the  very  time 
most  likely  to  produce  a  popular  and  striking 
effect.  On  Sunday,  the  4th  of  June,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Gordon  riots,  they  read  their  recantation 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  received 
the  Sacrament  from  His  Grace's  hands.*  In  the 
subsequent  Elections,  both  the  new  converts  throve 
well :  Lord  Surrey  was  returned  for  Carlisle,  and 
Sir  Thomas  for  Thirsk, 

The  new  Members  elected  to  this  Parliament 
numbered  113;  several  of  high  promise  and  of 
coming  fame.  From  Stafford  came  Richard  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan,  full  of  eloquence  and  genius,  and 
flushed  with  the  success  of  his  excellent  compo* 
sitions  on  the  stage.  From  Hull  came  William 
Wilberforce  ;  a  proud  name  to  after  times,  in  Itself 
sufficient  to  prove  that  office  and  party  are  not  the 
sole  conditions  of  Parliamentary  renown.  +    But 

*  Ann.  Kflgist.  1780,  p.  215. 

t  **  AAer  a  sncceasM  canvass  at  Hall,  Ur.  Wilbepforce  re- 
"ptired  to  London,  where  about  three  hundred  Hull  freemen 
"  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river ;  these  he  entertained  at 
"  suppers  in  the  different  public-houses  of  Wapplng. .  .  .  This 
'•  etectioD  cost  him  between  SfiOOL  and  9,000/."  (Life,  hj 
hie  Sona,  vol.  i.  p.  14.) 
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CHAP,  besides  such  great  accessions,  there  were  other  new 
.,  _  .  Members,  of  far  less  fame  Indeed,  yet  still  of 
1780.  some.  Newport,  in  Cornwall,  sent  Lord  Maitland, 
better  known  as  Earl  of  Lauderdale ;  a  man  of 
great  shrewdness  and  practical  ability ;  at  one  ttme 
the  detractor,  at  another  the  pupil,  of  Burke.  Corfe 
Castle  sent  Henry  Bankes ;  a  model  to  any  one 
who  would  be  an  independent  country  gentleman, 
a  warning  to  any  one  who  would  be  an  historian  of 
Rome.  Lord  Mahon  became  Member  for  High 
Wycombe,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Shel- 
burne.  Robert  Smith,  afterwards  Lord  Carrington, 
began,  as  Member  for  Nottingham,  a  Parliamentary 
career  of  fifty-eight  years ;  a  career  of  no  oratorical 
pretensions,  but  in  a  high  degree  conscientious, 
upright,  and  benevolent,  such  as  well  became  the 
kinsman  of  Wilberforce,  and  the  friend  of  Pitt. 

Pitt  himself,  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  re- 
turned to  the  new  Parliament.  He  had  felt  a 
natural  ambition  to  represent  the  University  of 
Cambridge ;  and  so  high  did  his  characterj^stand 
there,  that,  though  barely  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
he  could  contest  it  with  &ir  prospects  of  success. 
He  had  applied  to  Ix>rd  Rockingham  for  his  coun- 
tenance and  support ;  but  his  Lordship  civilly 
declined  it;  "from  the  knowledge  I  have,"  he 
said,  "  of  several  persons  who  may  be  candidates"" 
— persons,  no  doubt,  of  the  right  family  con- 
nections, some  nephews  or  some  cousins  of  the 

*  See  Mr.  Pitt's  letter,  and  Lord  Rockingham's  reply,  in  thO' 
Memoirs  by  Lord  Albemarle,  vol.  ii.  pp.  422,  423. 
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great  Whig  Houses.     Pitt  was  for  the  time  de-  CHAP, 
feated.     But  only  a  few  months  afterwards,  the  .^^"•_. 
accident  of  a  double  Return  afforded  him  another     1780. 
entrance  into   Parliament.     He  was    chosen   for 
Appleby,  at  that  time  a  close  borough,  under  the 
control  of  Sir  James  Lowther.     It  appears  from 
Pitt's  private  letters  that    the    influence   which 
wrought  with   Sir  James  on  this  occasion,   was 
that   of  Pitt's  contemporary  and  constant  friend, 
the  young  Duke  of  Rutland,  a  son  of  the  gallant 
Granby. 

Buckinghamshire — where  the  Earldom  and  es- 
tates of  Temple  had  not  long  since  descended  to 
George  Grenville,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Prime 
Minister — sent,  as  one  of  its  representatives,  his 
second  son,  Thomas  Grenville.  Never  did  the 
character  of  two  brothers  stand  forth  in  bolder  con- 
trast to  each  other.  George,  second  Earl  Temple, 
and  subsequently  flrst  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
steeped,  as  his  own  letters  show  him,  in  selfishness 
and  pride, — Thomas  Grenville,  a  man  of  the  kindest 
heart,  of  the  gentlest  and  most  graceful  manners,  of 
the  most  public-spirited  intentions.  In  diplomacy 
he  manifested  considerable  aptitude,  and  his  abilities 
for  public  speaking,  though  seldom  exerted,  were 
not  smalt.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  told  me, 
that  a  speech  which  he  beard  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville 
deliver  in  I8O7,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
during  a  few  months,  and  in  moving  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates, was  among  the  best  and  clearest  statements 
he  remembered.    Thus,  for  high  political  eminence, 

VOL.  VII.  I 
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CHAP,  he  wanted  only  larger  opportunities,  and,  perhaps,a 

I ,__1j  more  stirring  spirit  of  ambition.     His  books — now 

1780.  ti,g  pride  of  the  Museum,  through  his  own  mu- 
nificent bequest — were  his  refuge  and  delight,  yet 
not  so  as  ever  to  abstract  him  from  his  friends. 
Born  in  1755,  and  surviving  in  the  fullest  pos- 
session of  his  faculties  till  1846,  he  formed,  as  it 
were,  a  link  between  the  present  and  a  long  past 
age.  With  the  same  clear  intelligence  that  had 
beheld  the  dying  flashes  of  Lord  Chatham's  elo- 
quence, or  the  last  gleams  of  Lord  North's  wit — 
that  had  scanned  with  care,  from  day  to  day,  the 
busy  scenes  of  party  contention  which  ensued  — 
would  be  turn  to  counsel  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  other 
statesmen  of  rising  fame,  half  a  century  removed 
from  the  former  j  nor  can  any  one,  even  of  far 
subordinate  importance,  who  was  admitted  to  the 
high  privilege  of  sharing  his  £imiliar  hours,  forget 
that  calm  and  benignant  countenance,  that  voice 
of  cordial  welcome,  or  those  stores  of  political 
wisdom  so  cheerfully  supplied. 

Such  are  fiu*,  very  far,  from  being  the  impres- 
sions of  only  a  single  friend.  Thus  writes  one  of 
Mr.  GrenviUe's  most  attached  and  constant  asso- 
ciates, the  Earl  of  Eltesmere,  in  a  short,  but  elo- 
quent and  feeling  Memoir,  which  has  hitherto,  to 
the  regret  of  many,  remained  in  manuscript : . — 
"  If  Providence  should  give  me  the  same  long 
"  tenure  of  unimpaired  faculties  as  was  the  lot  of 
"  him  I  mourn,  the  recollection  of  my  intercourse 
"  with  that  wise  and  good  man  will  be  my  endur- 
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"  ing  and  best  companion  to  the  verge  of  that  CHAP. 
"  great  change  which  I  hope  and  pray — with  all  > — , — - 
"  the  hesitation  which   springs  from  a  sense  of    ^^^^ 
"  unworthiness — may  effect  a  restoration  of  that 
"  intercourse." 

On  the  last  day  in  October  the  House  .of  Com- 
mons met  to  choose  a  Speaker.  Lord  George 
Germaine,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the  late  Speaker,  Sir  Flet- 
cher Norton,  had  been  so  often  disabled  by  ill- 
ness during  the  last  Session,  and  concluded  by 
proposing  in  his  place  Mr.  Charles  Wolfran  Corn- 
wall, Member  for  Winchelsea.  On  this  occasion 
Sir  Fletcher  spoke  himself,  and  with  characteristic 
acrimony.  He  could  not  deny  his  frequent  illnesses, 
and  the  consequent  interruptions  to  public  busi- 
ness, but  he  asserted  that  the  Ministers  had  no 
motive  in  supplanting  him  besides  the  political 
offence  which  on  various  questions  he  had  given 
them }  above  all  by  his  memorable  address  to  the 
King.*  The  Opposition  espoused  his  cause,  but, 
on  a  division,  Mr.  Cornwall  was  elected,  by  203 
against  134.  " 

Next  day,  the  1st  of  November,  the  Session  was 
opened  by  the  King.  His  Majesty's  Speech  from 
the  Throne  complained  of  the  unprovoked  aggres- 

•  See  vol,  Ti.  p.  211.  The  new  Speaker,  Mr,  Cornwall,  a 
lawTer  bj  proression,  had  be«n  a  Lord  of  tbe  Treasury  since 
1774.  On  the  first  offer  transmitted  to  him,  Chathnm  wrote  to 
Shelburne  : — "  If  he  accepts,  Government  makes  a  very  valuable 
"andaccrediled  instrument  ofreaL  businesn.  His  character  is 
"respectable,  and  his  manners  and  life  amiable." — (Chatham's 
Papers,  Tol.  It.  p.  333.) 
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CHAP,  sion  of  the  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain,  but 
.  referred  with  pleasure  to  the  progress  of  his  arms 

178a  in  the  provinces  of  Georgia  and  Carolina.  Amend- 
ments to  the  Address  were  moved  in  both  Houses ; 
in  the  Lords  hy  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen ;  in 
the  Commons  by  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville ;  but  in 
both  rqected  ;  in  the  one  case  by  68  against  23  ; 
in  (he  other  by  212  against  130.  These  signal 
defeats  appear  to  have  damped  the  spirits  of  the 
Opposition,  at  least  until  the  Christmas  Recess; 
and,  large  as  were  the  Estimates,  Lord  North  was 
enabled  to  carry  them  through  with  a  high  hand. 
For  the  navy,  including  the  marines,  the  House  of 
Commons  voted  90,000  men  ;  for  the  army,  besides 
the  invalids  at  home,  and  besides,  also,  the  hired 
Brunswickers  and  Hessians  in  America,  35,000 ; 
while  the  whole  Supplies  granted  for  the  year  1781 
exceeded  the  sum  of  25,000,000;.  Before  the 
Session  ended,  several  new-Duties,  as  on  paper  and 
on  almanacks,  were  imposed ;  but  nevertheless, 
our  National  Debt  steadily  continued  to  grow. 

At  this  period,  amidst  many  causes  for  depres- 
sion, the  Ministers  of  England  might  exult  at  seeing 
how  slight  was  the  progress  made  against  us  by  the 
alliance  of  the  Northern  Powers.  Catherine  the 
Second  herself,  in  speaking  to  Sir  James  Harris, 
called  her  "Armed  Neutrality"  an  "Armed 
Nullity ;"  and  Prince  Potemkin,  as  the  friend  of 
Harris,  said  to  him  :  "Content  yourself  with  de- 
'*  stroying  its  effects ;  the  resolution  itself  is  im- 
"  movable.     As  it  was  conceived  in  mistake,  and 
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**  perfected  by  vanity,  so  it  is  maintained  by  pride  CHAP, 
"and  stubbornness.     You  well  know  the  hold  of  '. 

"  these  passions  on  a  female  mind,  and  if  you  at-  ^'^80. 
"  tempt  to  loose  you  will  only  tighten  the  knot."* 
The  Czanna,  it  appears,  while  upholding  her  new 
system  in  words,  still  cherished  some  feeling  of 
friendship  to  the  English,  and  was  reluctant  to 
cany  matters  to  extremity  against  them.  Even 
some  months  afterwards,  when  the  Armed  Neu- 
trality had  been  joined  by  other  Powers,  as  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  it 
proved  barren  of  results,  and  little  more  than  an 
imposing  name. 

Another  motive  for  some  private  rejoicing  might 
be  found  in  the  apparent  anxiety  of  France  for 
peace.  In  December  of  this  year  M.  Necker,  as 
the  leading  Minister  at  Paris,  addressed  a  secret 
letter  to  Lord  North,  as  the  leading  Minister  in 
London  •,  it  was  headed  pour  vous  seul,  my  lord, 
and  it  expressed,  in  strong  terms,  a  wish  to  treat. 
The  basis  which  it  proposed  for  the  negotiation 
was  a  truce,  as  might  be  stipulated  of  greater 
or  of  less  extent,  during  which  the  Belligerent 
parties  in  America  should  each  remain  in  pos- 
session of  the  territories  which  each  already  held. 
But  when  these  conditions  were  submitted  to 
George  the  Third,  they  seemed  to  His  Majesty 

*  Sir  Jamea  Harris  to  Lord  Stormont,  December  24. 1780i 
(Molmeabury  Paperfl,  vol.  i.  p.  351.)  For  the  King  of  Bnwsia's 
share  in  these  transactions  see  eapeciallj  the  Leben't  Gttckicktt 
of  Prense,  toI.  iv.  pp.  119—131. 
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CHAP,  altogether  inadmissible.     "Independency  of  the 

. ,        "  Colonies,"  he  said,  "  whether  under  its  apparent 

1780.     (( name  or  a  truce,  is  the  same  in  reality."    Thxis 
was  M.  Necker's  overture  declined.* 

But  though  the  French  Ministers  might  sincerely 
sue  for  ^eace,  the  French  nation — as  customary 
with  that  martial  race — were  well  pleased  at  the 
progress  of  war.  The  officers  coming  on  leave 
from  America,  or  known  to  be  zealous  for  her  in- 
terests, such  as  La  Fayette,  were  warmly  welcomed. 
Franklin  was,  on  all  sides,  much  courted  and  ca- 
ressed at  Paris,  and  great  entertainments  in  the 
seaport  towns  were  given  to  Paul  Jones  whenever 
he  sailed  in  with  his  English  prizes.t 

Unhappily,  at  this  same  period,  Holland,  our  old 
ally,  was  added  to  the  ranks  of  our  open  enemies. 
It  so  chanced  that  early  in  September  the  Vestal 
frigate,  commanded  by  Captain  Keppel,  and  cruis- 
ing on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  took  one  of  the 
American  packets.  Among  the  passengers  was 
Mr.  Henry  Laurens,  lately  President  of  Congress, 
and  then  bound  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the 
Hague.     The  packet  containing  his  papers  had 

*  M.  Necker's  secret  letter,  dated  December  1.  1780,  and 
the  King's  therenpoa  to  Lord  North,  on  the  18th  of  the  aune 
month  —  both  derired  from  the  North  Papers — will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

f  Some  of  the  compliments  paid  to  Paul  Jones  were,  it  mnst 
be  owned,  sufficiently  atrange.  Thus,  Bt  Nantes,  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  entertainment  compared  him,  bj  way  of  praise, 
to  a  coquette,  "  who  eachains  those  who  dare  attack  faer,  with- 
"out  being  captured  herself  I"  (Letter  from  Nantes  in  the 
London  Cmirattt,  July  14. 1780.) 
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been  thrown  overboard,  but  its  bulk  keeping  it  CHAP, 
afloat  for  a  short  time,  it  was  saved  by  the  boldness  .•'^^^•. 
and  skill  of  a  British  seaman.  On  arriving  in  i78a 
London,  Mr.  Laurens  was  brought  before  the 
assembled  Ministers  of  State,  and,  on  refusing  to 
answer  their  interrogatories,  was  committed  a  close 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Little  other  information 
was  obtained  from  him  beyond  the  avowal  of  his 
name.  But  this  defect  was  amply  supplied  by  the 
examination  of  his  papers.  Among  them  was 
found  the  plan  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United  States 
of  Holland.  It  was  dated  so  far  back  as  September, 
1778,  before  we  could  have  given  any  plea  for 
quarrel  to  the  Dutch,  and  it  had  been  signed  by 
the  express  orders  of  Van  Berkel,  the  Pensionary, 
and  other  chief  magistrates  of  Amsterdam.  The 
States  General,  indeed,  had  not  yet  ratified  it,  and 
there  had  been  some  disagreement  on  some  of  its 
details;  but  to  these  Mr.  Laurens,  in  his  mission, 
was  empowered  to  put  a  finishing  hand. 

Holland,  at  this  period,  was  divided  by  two  great 
parties  :  the  party  of  the  Stadtholder,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  party  inclining  to  France,  of 
which  the  Pensionary,  Van  Berkel,  was  among  the 
principal  members.  It  was  this  party  which  had, 
for  some  time  past,  gained  the  upper  hand  ;  it  was 
this  which  had  been  so  industrious  to  inflame  the 
disputes  with  England ;  it  was  this  which  was 
now  upon  the  point  of  adding  the  Republic  to  the 
alliance  of  the  Armed  Neutrality.  Under '  such 
1  4 
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CHAP,  circumstances,  and  as  dealing  with  determined  ene- 
■     ^     ■   mies,  the  Ministers,  in  England,  deemed  it  the 

1780.  truest  policy  to  maintain  the  firmest  tone. ,  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke,  still  our  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
was  instructed  to  press  the  matter  in  repeated  me- 
morials. He  required  that  the  States  General 
should  immediately  disavow  the  conduct  of  the 
States  of  Holland.  Further,  he  insisted  upon  the 
punishment  of  Van  Berkel,  and  his  accomplices, 
as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  violators  of 
the  rights  of  nations.  Had  the  Stadtholder  been  a 
man  of  energy,  he  might  perhaps,,on  this  occasion, 
have  wrested  from  his  opponents  the  reins  of  power. 
As  it  was,  the  French  party,  continuing  supreme, 
and  returning  none  but  evasive  answers  to  England, 
Sir  Joseph  was  recalled,-  and  Count  Welderen  dis- 
missed ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  December,  a  Decla- 
ration of  War,  in  the  King's  name,  was  issued 
against  the  Dutch. 

1781.  The  Parliament,  at  this  time,  had  already  ad- 
journed. When  it  met  again  in  the  January  fol- 
lowing, a  Royal  Message,  to  announce  the  war,  was 
delivered  to  both  Houses.  The  Opposition,  deem- 
ing the  opportunity  fevourable,  raised  an  angry 
cry.  They  complained  that  the  language  of  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke,  in  his  former  Memorials,  had  been 
harsh  and  overbearing.  They  alleged  that  the 
paper  seized  with  Mr.  Laurens  was  no  more  than 
the  draft,  or  project,  of  a  treaty.  Two  amend- 
ments to  the  Address  of  Thanks  were  moved  ih 
the  House  of  Commons ;  the  one  by  Lord  John 
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Cavendisii,  the  other  by  Lord  Mahon,  but  they  CHAP, 
were  both  rejected ;  nor  did  any  better  success  ,^^^^^'. 
attend  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  House  of  I78i. 
Lords. 

Early  in  February,-  this  year,  there  came  on 
before  Lord  Mansfield,  as  Chief  Justice,  and  on  a 
charge  of  High  Treason,  the  trial  of  Lord  George 
Gordon.  The  public  mind  bad  certainly  much 
cooled  since  the  numerous  convictions  in  July, 
I78O,  and  the  Noble  prisoner  was  no  doubt  far  less 
criminal  than  silly.  Still,  however,  it  was  highly 
fortunate  for  him  that  his  defence  depended  on 
that  most  able  advocate  whose  just  fame  will  be 
ever  blended  with  the  records  of  this  cause. 

Thomas  Erskine  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  I75O. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Eari  of  Buchan"; 
a  nobleman  of  most  ancient  lineage,  but,  at  that 
time,  of  most  slender  fortune.  Though  brought 
up  at  the  High  School,  we  find  the  great  forensic 
orator  that  was  to  be  still  at  twelve  years  old 
ignorant  of  grammar ;  as  one  line  of  his  letters  may 
show  :  "  In  the  time  of  the  vacation  Harry  and 
*'  me  writes  themes."  "  Two  years  later  he  went 
to  sea,  as  a  midshipman,  and  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies.  Disgusted  at  the  want  of  advancement, 
he  lefl  that  profession  at  eighteen,  and  expended 
his  whole  patrimony  in  the  purchase  of  an  Ensign's 
Commission.     Nor  did  he  mend  his  fortunes  by  his 

-  *  Letter,  August  11.  1763,  as  published  by  Lord  Campbell. 
The  family  of  Erskine  had  just  then  removed  for  cheapness  to 
St.  Andrew's. 
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CHAP,  marriage  as  a  stripling  of  twenty;  his  bride  being 
'■  a  young  lady  of  great  merit,  but  no  money.  Next 
1781.  j]g  ^ag  ggjit  abroad  on  service,  to  join  the  garrison 
of  Minorca,  where  he  remained  two  years.  One 
of  his  duties  at  Port  Mahon,  during  the  Chaplain's 
illness  and  furlough,  was  to  read  prayers,  and  preach 
on  Sundays  to  his  men ;  thus,  in  after  life,  he  was 
fond  of  saying,  that  he  had  been  by  turns  a  sailor 
and  a  soldier,  a  parson  and  a  lawyer  I 

On  his  return  from  Minorca,  Erskine  was  ap- 
pointed a  Lieutenant,  and  also  published  an  Essay 
on  the  abuses  of  the  army.  Perhaps  he  may  have 
thought  (for  he  was  still  a  very  young  man)  that 
such  a  pamphlet  would  tend  to  his  promotion.  But 
he  had  no  money  to  purchase  higher  commissions, 
and  grew  weary  of  his  lounging  life  in  country 
quarters.  At  this  period,  his  accidental  presence 
at  a  trial,  and  some  attentions  from  Lord  Mansfield, 
the  presiding  Judge,  decided  his  future  fate.  He 
resolved  to  quit  the  army,  and  embrace  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  Selling  his  commission,  and 
taking  rooms  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he 
contrived  at  the  same  time  to  keep  his  terms  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  All  this  while  he  was  enduring 
great  privations  from  his  narrow  means  and  in- 
creasing  family.  *'  I  used,  then,"  he  said,  '*  to 
"live  on  tripe  and  cow-heel." 

Erskine  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  I778.  At  first 
he  saw  but  little  prospect  of  business.  It  was  the 
accident  of  his  having  been  bred  to  the  navy  that 
obtained  for  him  a  one  guinea  retainer  in  the  great 
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cause  of  Captain  Thomas  Bailtie.     That  officer,  a  CHAP. 
deserving  veteran,   was   Lieutenant-Governor  of  . 

Greenwich  Hospital,  and,  as  such,  observed  and  i?^^- 
desired  to  correct  some  recent  abuses  in  Its  ma- 
nagement. He  complained  especially,  and  with 
good  reason,  of  Lord  Sandwich,  for  the  great 
number  of  landsmen  whom  he  had  placed  in 
the  Hospital,  as  rewards  for  their  Electioneering 
services.  Captain  Bailie  had  presented  successive 
petitions  to  various  persons  in  authority,  praying 
for  inquiry  and  redress.  Finding  these  unheeded, 
he  printed  and  circulated,  certainly  in  no  mild 
terms,  a  statement  of  the  case.  For  this  ofience  he 
was  immediately  suspended  from  his  office  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  the  First  Lord,  himself 
han^g  back,  incited  the  inferior  officers  at  Green- 
wich, who  were  likewise  glanced  at,  to  iile  a 
criminal  information  against  the  author  for  a  libel. 
When,  in  November,  1778.  the  cause  came  on  for 
trial  before  the  Judges,  Ersktne,  as  Counsel  for  the 
Captain,  found,  to  his  dismay,  four  other  Counsel 
on  the  same  side,  all  senior  to  himself  As  it 
chanced,  however,  the  other  four  took  up  the 
whole  of  the  first  day,  and  enabled  Erskine,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  to  be^n  the  next  Then 
it  was  that,  from  the  back  row,  a  young  gentleman, 
unknown  as  yet  in  face  or  name,  was  seen  to  rise, 
and  in  a  modest  yet  firm  tone  delivered  a  power- 
ful address.  He  had  already  reached  his  con- 
clusion, which  he  intended  to  wind  up  with  one  or 
two  remarks  upon  Lord  Sandwich.     "  Indeed,"  he 
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,  said,  "  Lord  Sandwich  has,  in  my  mind,  acted  such 

,  "  a  part ."  Here,  in  the  words  of  the  Report, 

Lord  Mansfield,  observing  the  Counsel  heated  with 
his  subject,  and  growing  personal  on  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  told  him  that  Lord  Sandwich  was 
not  before  the  Court.  Undismayed,  unfaltering, 
Erskine  burst  forth  with  this  rejoinder :  "  I  know 
"  that  he  is  not  formally  before  the  Court,  but  for 
**  that  very  reason  I  will  bring  him  before  the 
"  Court.  He  has  placed  these  men  in  the  front  of 
"  the  battle,  in  hopes  to  escape  under  their  shelter, 
"  but  I  will  not  join  in  battle  with  them  ;  their 
"  vices,  though  screwed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
"  human  depravity,  are  not  of  dignity  enough  to 
"  vindicate  the  combat  with  me.  I  will  drag  him 
'*  to  light  who  is  the  dark  mover  behind  this  scene 
"  of  iniquity.  ...  If  he  continues  to  protect  the 
"  prosecutors,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  their 
*'  guilt,  which  has  excited  the  abhorrence  of  the 
"  numerous  audience  who  crowd  this  Court, — if  he 
"  keeps  this  innocent  man  suspended,  or  dares  to 
"  turn  that  suspension  into  aremoval, — I  shall  then 
"  not  scruple  to  declare  him  an  accomplice  in  their 
'*  guilt,  a  shameless  oppressor,  a  disgrace  to  his 
"  rank,  and  a  traitor  to  his  trust ! " 

In  a  similar  strain  of  empassioned  eloquence  he 
went  on  to  exclaim  :  "  Fine  and  imprisonment  I 
"  The  man  deserves  a  palace,  instead  of  a  prison, 
"  who  prevents  the  palace  built  by  the  public 
"  bounty  of  his  country  from  being  converted  into 
"  a  dungeon,  and  who  sacrifices  his  own  security  to 
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"  the  interests  of  humanity  and  virtue."     Finally,  CITAP. 
their  Lordships  discharged  the  Rule  with  costs  j  ,         .'. 
and  the  young  advocate,  having  thus  prevailed,     1781- 
walked  back  through  the  Hall  amidst  a  roar  of  con- 
gratulation and  applause.    A  very  competent  judge 
(in  both  senses  of  the  word)  declares  that,  all  the 
circumstances  considered,  this  was  the  most  won- 
derful forensic  eifort  of  which  we  have  any  account 
in   our  annals.*     When   Erskine  was  afterwards 
asked  how  he  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  so  bold- 
ly against  Lord  Mansfield,  of  whom  all  the  other 
Counsel  were  in  awe,  he  answered,  that  he  thought 
his  little  children  were  plucking  his  robe,  and  that 
he  heard  them  saying,  "  Now,  father,  is  the  time 
"  to  get  us  bread." 

From  that  day,  though  still  only  by  degrees,  the 
tide  of  business  flowed  in  upon  Erskine ;  and  his 
politics  inclining  to  the  side  of  Opposition,  it  was 
from  them  that  his  briefs  were  most  commonly 
derived.  In  1779,  he  was  one  of  Admiral  Keppel's 
Counsel  at  the  memorable  Court  Martial  held  at 
Portsmouth  for  thirty-two  days,  t  Here,  again, 
Erskine's  knowledge  of  naval  phrases  and  naval 
affairs  was  of  signal  service  both  to  his  client  and 
himself.  At  the  close,  succeeding  to  his  wishes, 
the  generous  Admiral  sent  him  a  munificent  gift 

*  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  tbe  Chancellors,  toL  vi.  p.  396. 
SeealBoaoote  to  the  State  Trials,  vol.  xzi.p.SI.  In  1779  tbe 
case  or  Captain  BuUie  led  to  some  further  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

t  See  vol.  vi.  of  this  History,  p.  390. 
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CHAP,  of  1,000/.     In  great  glee,  Erskine  hastened  to  a 

LXin.    faojjiy  near  London,  with  whom  he  lived  on  familiar 

1781.     terms,  and  showing  them  his  wealth,  exclaimed, 

"VoilaI    the  nonsuit    of   cow-beef,    my  good 

"  friends  I " 

At  the  trial  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1781,  Erskine,  as  Counsel  for  his  Lordship, 
found  himself  junior  to  Lloyd  Kenyon.  This  was 
a  worthy  man,  and  excellent  lawyer,  deservedly 
raised  both  to  the  Bench  and  to  the  Peerage.  But 
he  was  wholly  destitute  of  eloquence,  and  in  open- 
ing Lord  George's  defence,  delivered  a  most  in- 
effective speech.  Under  these  circumstances,  Er- 
.  skine,  contrary  to  the  common  rule,  obtained  per- 
mission to  defer  his  own  address  until  afler  the 
evidence  for  the  prisoner  had  been  closed.  He 
rose  soon  after  midnight,  and  quickly  dispelled  all 
feeling  of  weariness  from  all  those  whq  beard  him, 
as  he,  with  consummate  skill,  combined  some 
passionate  bursts  of  glowing  oratory  with  a  chain 
of  the  closest  argument.  Then,  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  our  legal  annals,  did  an  advocate, 
addressing  a  Court  of  Justice,  presume  to  use 
an  oath.  Erskine  had  been  alleging  whatever  proofs 
the  case  could  afford  of  his  client's  good  and  peace- 
ful intentions ;  and  when  he  had  related  how,  in 
the  midst  of  the  disturbances.  Lord  George  had 
gone  to  Buckingham  House,  and  asked  to  see  the 
King,  and  how  he  had  told  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Lord  Stormont,  whom,  alone,  he  succeeded  in 
seeing,  that  he   would  do  his  best  to  quell  the 
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riots;  on  completing  this  recapitulation,  Erskine  CHAP. 
thus  broke  forth: — **I  say,  bt  God,  that  man  is  a   LXIIL 
"  ruffian  who  shall,  after  this,  presume  to  build     1781. 
"  upon  such  honest,  artless  conduct  as  an  evidence 
"of guilt"    So  well  did  the  voice,  the  eye,  the 
face,  assist  these  words — so  happily  did  the  words 
chime  in  with  the  high-wrought  feelings  of  the 
hearers  —  that  instead  of  being  shrunk  firom  as 
profane,  or  rebuked  as  indecorous,  they  seemed 
rather  to  impart  a  tone  of  religious  exaltation ;  and 
thus  was  the  daring  experiment  crowned  with  com- 
plete success.* 

Erskine  having  ended,  and  the  Solicitor-General 
replied,  the  case  was  summed  up  by  Lord  Mansfield 
in  remarks  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  prisoner. 
The  Jury  .withdrew  for  half  an  hour,  but  at  a 
quarter  past  five  in  the  morning  brought  back  to 
the  thronged  and  anxious  Court  their  verdict  of 
Not  Guilty.  There  were  still,  in  Scotland  at 
least,  some  partisans  left  to  Lord  George,  to  re- 
joice at  his  acquittal,  and  subscribe  nearly  500/. 
towards  his  expenses.  But  the  joy  extended  fur- 
ther. It  was  felt  on  constitutional  grounds  by 
many  who  had  not  the  slightest  political  leaning 
to  the  silly  young  fanatic.  "  I  am  glad,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson,    "  Lord  George  Gordon   has  escaped, 

*  See  the  remarks  in  the  Edinburgh  RevieTr,  No.  xxxi. 
p.  108,  and  Lord  Campbell's  Chancellors,  vol.  vi  p.  410. 
Lord  Stonnont  bad  been  $vbpctna'd,  and  bad  appeared  as  a 
witness,  to  give,  in  Lord  George's  defence,  an  account  of  bis 
call  at  Buckingbam  House  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  June. 
(State  Trials,  vol  xii.  p.  571.) 
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.   "  rather  than  a  precedent  should  be  established  of 
J  "  han^ng  a  man  for  constructive  treason."* 

From  this  time  forward,  and  for  many  years, 
the  career  of  Erskine  at  the  Bar  was  one  of  tran- 
scendent genius  and  success.  Spontaneous  as  his 
gift  of  eloquence  might  seem,  he  had  not  neglected 
(how  few  great  orators  havel)  early  studies  for 
its  cultivation.  The  two  years  during  which  he 
had  been  shut  up  in  Minorca  were,  it  soon  ap- 
peared, the  most  improving  of  his  life.  There  he 
had  carefully  embued  himself  with  the  principal 
classic  writers  of  the  English  language.  Dryden 
and  Pope  he  had  there,  in  some  measure,  learnt 
by  heart.  But  his  principal  favourites,  as  we  are 
told,  were  Shakspeare  and  Milton  ;  and  above  all,  as 
we  may  presume,  the  noble  speeches  in  both.  His 
knowledge  was  indeed  confined,  or  nearly  so,  to 
his  native  tongue ;  but  within  that  range  he  had 
ever  at  command  some  apt  passage  to  recite,  and 
had  formed  for  himself,  with  especial  care,  a  pure 
and  idiomatic  diction.  By  such  means  he  had 
gradually  unfolded  and  matured  that  rare  gift  of 
eloquence,  which,  as  one  of  its  greatest  masters 
so  finely  says  in  its  praise*  can  never  be  simulated, 
though  philosophy  may.t  The  main  character 
of  his  forensic  style  was  a  most  vehement  earnest- 
ness in  striving  to  persuade ;  an  earnestness  es- 

'  Boa  well's  Life  of  Johnson,  under  the  date  of  April  6.  17S5. 

\  Quintiliftn,  Instit.  lib.  xii.  c.  3.  "  You  have  read  Quin- 
"tilian,"aa7sLord  ChcaterGeld  to  hiaeon;  "tbe  beet  book  in 
"  the  world  to  form  an  orator ;  praj  read  Cicero  de  Oratore,  the 
"  best  book  in  the  world  to  finish  one."    (November  24, 1749.) 
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pousing,  in  al]  its  points,  the  position  of  his  client,  CHAP, 
and  bearing  down  every  thing  before  it.  AH  those  ,^^^^^. 
who  heard  him  at  the  Bar,  concur  in  saying,  that  1781. 
his  fervid  eloquence  was  in  no  small  degree  assisted 
by  his  expressive  features,  and,  above  all,  by  his 
speaking  eye.  "Juries  have  declared,"  says  Lord 
Brougham,  "  that  they  felt  it  impossible  to  remove 
"  their  looks  from  him,  when  he  had  riveted,  and 
*'  as  it  were  fascinated,  them  by  his  first  glance." 
In  another  branch  of  his  duty  as  an  advocate, 
namely,  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  his  skill 
was  likewise  celebrated,  and  formed  one  more 
element  of  his  merited  success.  Never  did  his  fame 
at  the  Bar  rise  higher  than  during  the  State  Trials 
of  1790,  when,  by  his  genius  and  exertions,  he 
obtained  verdicts  of  acquittal  in  the  teeth  of  a 
strong  Government,  and  rescued,  as  his  partisans 
believed,  the  public  liberties  from  danger.  As  he 
left  the  Courts  on  the  last  night  the  exulting 
populace  took  the  horses  from  his  carriage,  and, 
amidst  bonfires  and  acclamations,  drew  him  home. 
Twenty  years  afterwards,  "  an  Elector  of  West- 
**  minster,"  one  of  those  who  had  been  harnessed 
to  his  wheels,  thus  in  a  public  letter  addressed 
him :  "  My  Lord,  you  should  Kave  died  when  you 
"  descended  ftom  the  triumph  of  that  memorable 
"  day.  The  timely  end,  which  is  the  sole  pro- 
"  tection  against  the  reverses  of  fortune,  would 
*'  have  preserved  you  from  that  more  lamentable 
"  change  which  could  have  been  occasioned  only 
•*  by  yourself."    Bitter  words  —  the  more  bitter 

VOL.  VU.  K 
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because  true.  Alas  I  for  what  scenes  of  failure 
and  of  folly  was  that  great  career  prolonged !  until, 
as  their  consummation,  and  even  beyond  the  date 
of  this  reproof,  we.  find  Erskine  steal  down,  a 
septuagenary  lover,  to  Gretna  Green  j  there,  to 
contract — his  face  concealed  in  a  woman's  bonnet, 
and  unattended  by  a  single  friend — an  ignominious 
marriage. 

The  genius  of  Erskine  at  the  Bar  is,  indeed,  the 
more  remarkable,  since  that  was  its  only  sphere. 
In  every  other  study  or  endeavour  of  his  life  we 
find  nothing  but  unsuccessful  exertion.  He  failed 
as  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  failed 
as  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  failed  as 
Chancellor  in  the  able  administration  of  the  law. 
He  failed  in  the  prudent  care  of  his  private  pro- 
perty. He  ^led  as  a  poet ;  he  failed  as  a  prose 
writer ;  he  failed  as  a  pleasant  member  of  the  social 
circle.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  an  advocate 
pleading  at  the  Bar  must  perforce  speak  mainly 
of  his  client  and  cause.  In  any  other  sphere  of 
action  it  is  possible  for  him  to  speak  mainly  of  him- 
self. And  the  principal  fault  at  every  period  of 
Erskine's  mind  was  a  most  craving  and  ravenous 
vanity.  This  soon  became  his  by-word,  not  only 
among  his  enemies  but  among  his  friends.  Couh- 
SELLOE  EGO  grew  to  be  his  common  nickname. 
Once  we  find  an  apology  in  a  newspaper  for  break- 
ing off  the  report  of  one  of  his  speeches  at  a  public 
dinner,  because,  as  they  said,  unhappily  their  stock 
of  capital  Ts  was   quite  exhausted.     On  another 
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occasion,  in  1812,  when  on  a  visit  at  LordJersey's  CHAP, 
seat  of  Middleton,  we  find  him  described  as  follows  .^~    ■ 
by  I-ord  Byron,   who  was  another  of  the  guests :     i''**- 
*'  Erskine,  too  I  Erskine  was  there,  good,  but  in- 
*'  tolerable.  .  .  .  He  would  read  his  own  verses,  his 
"own  paragraphs,  and  tell  his  own  stories  again 
"and  again;  and  then  the  Tiial  by  Jury  I    I  almost 
*'  wished  it  abolished,  for  I  sat  next  him  at  dinner; 
*'  and  as  I  had  read  his  public  speeches,  there  was 
"  no  occasion  to  repeat  them  to  me." 

The  Session  of  Parliament,  which  had  com- 
menced on  the  Ist  of  November,  I78O,  continued 
— at  that  period  of  our  annals  a  most  unusual  pro- 
traction—till the  18th  of  July,  I78I.  Within  that 
time  the  Opposition  took  great  pains,  but  made  no 
progress.  Burke  brought  in^  for  the  second  time, 
his  measure  of  Economical  Reform,  which,  after 
long  debate,  was  thrown  out  upon  the  Second 
Reading.  The  Bills  for  excluding  contractors  and 
revenue  ofScers  from  the  House  of  Commons  were 
again  introduced,  by  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Gierke 
and  by  Mr.  Crewe,  but  were  again  rejected.  The 
same  &te  was  shared  by  two  motions  tending  to 
peace  with  America;  the  mover  of  the  first  being 
Hartiey,  and  the  mover  of  the  second.  Fox.  Great 
complaints  were  also  made  of  the  terms  upon  which 
the  loan  for  the  year,  amounting  to  12,000,000^, 
had  been  granted.  A  rise  in  the  new  stock,  to  the 
amount  of  10  per  cent.,  was  held  forth  as  an  irre- 

•  MS  "Paper-book"  by  Lord  Byron,  begun  at  RaTenna  in 
1821,  and  now  in  the  possesaion  of  John  Murray,  Esq. 
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CHAP,  fragableproof  of  corruption  in  the  Minister.  The 
TiXTTT.  principal  motions  on  this  subject  came  from  Fox 
1781.  and  Sir  George  Savile,  the  former  bringing  to  it 
the  utmost  ingenuity  and  powers  of  language,  and 
the  latter  all  the  weight  of  his  unsuspected  inde- 
pendence ;  but  neither  with  the  least  success,  so 
far  as  numbers  were  concerned. 

Another  subject  which  was  much  discussed  in 
this  Session  arose  from  the  public  meetings  and 
petitions  in  the  last.  Committees  had  been  formed 
in  several  counties  to  promote  measures  of  Re- 
form, and  they  now  associated  to  send  delegates  to 
London.  By  a  stroke  of  policy  in  the  framers  of 
the  scheme,  some  men  already  in  Parliament,  as 
Fox,  Fitzpatrick,  Lord  Mahon,  were  placed  in  the 
list  of  delegates  and  combined  with  others  wholly 
new  to  public  life.  In  some  cases  at  least  these 
gentlemen  appear  to  have  represented  the  ar- 
dour of  a  few  rather  than  the  inclination  of  the 
many.  It  was  publicly  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  Sir  Francis  Basset,  member  for 
Barnstaple,  that  at  the  meeting  in  Devonshire 
to  appoint  the  delegates,  there  were  not  above 
twenty  persons  present,  although  the  county 
contdned  13,000  freeholders  I*  Allow  even  200 
instead  of  twenty,  and  how  vast  a  disproportion 
remains  I  The  political  weight  of  such  men  as 
Fox  was  of  course  not  altered  by  their  imaginary 

•  Debate  of  May  8.  I78X.  (Pari.  Hiat.  toI.  xxii.  p.  157.) 
This  statement,  wliicli,  to  its  full  extent,  <Joes  indeed  appear 
incredible,  was  contradicted  the  same  evening  bjr  Sir  George 
Tonge,  himseir  a  delegate. 
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delegation;  but  of  the  more  common  class,  when  CHAP. 
they  met  in  London,  we  may  readily  conceive  the  ,^^^^ . 
bustling  self-importance.  Who  in  this  city  has  not  1781. 
seen  some  provincial  orator  and  oracle,  come  up  for 
the  iirst  time  to  Parliament,  swelling  and  heaving 
with  the  consciousness  of  his  Town-hall  tiiumphs — 
full  of  surprise  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  not  yet 
asked  to  be  presented  to  him  —and  looking  round 
with  an  angry  scowl  when  he  fails  to  find  at  his 
approach  the  other  Members  reverentially  make 
way? — The  delegates  of  I78I  lost  no  time  in  gra- 
ciously assuring  Mr.  Burke  of  their  especial  good 
opinion,  and  in  taking  his  measure  of  Economical 
Reform  under  their  peculiar  care.  That  measure 
being  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  thirty- 
two  of  the  delegates  (not  alt,  since  some  judged  the 
step  to  exceed  their  proper  powers)  sent  up  a  pe- 
tition of  their  own,  claiming  redress  of  grievances. 
Sir  George  Savile,  as  member  for  the  chief  of 
the  associated  counties,  spoke  in  their  behalf,  and 
moved  that  their  petition  should  be  considered  in 
Committee  — a  motion  which  the  Government  suc- 
cessfully opposed.  The  debate  on  this  occasion 
turned  in  no  small  degree  on  the  unconstitutional 
character  of  these  pretended  representatives.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  there  have  been  periods  in  our  annals 
when  the  continued  abode  in  London  of  men  claim- 
ing the  name  and  authority  of  provincial  delegates, 
might  have  been  fraught  with  inconvenience  at 
least,  if  not  with  danger ;  and  it  is  well,  therefore, 
that  at  such  times  a  preventive  has  been  applied, 
K  3 
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CHAP,  and  a  weight  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale,  by 
LXIIL    ^jjg  salutary  heaviness  of  the  tavern  bills. 
1781.  In  this  Session  both  Sheridan  and  Pitt  spoke 

several  times.  The  first  attempt  of  Sheridan  was 
upon  his  own  election,  which  was  controverted. 
He  was  heard  with  attention,  but  was  thought  to 
have  failed,  and  when  he  afterwards  went  up  with 
much  anxiety  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Woodfall,  the 
printer,  who  was  sitting  in  the  gallery,  and  asked 
his  opinion,  Woodfall  replied,  with  honest  frankness  : 
— "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  this 
*'  is  your  line,"  Sheridan  rested  his  head  upon 
his  hand  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  vehemently 
cried :  "  It  is  in  me,  however,  and  "  —  here  he 
added  an  oath — "it  shall  come  outi"*  And  so  it 
proved.  Before  the  Session  closed  he  had  not  only 
retrieved  his  reputation,  but  exalted  it,  and  given 
good  earnest  of  his  future  fame. 

Pitt's  first  speech  was  in  support  of  Burke's 
measure  of  Economical  Reform.  With  a  voice 
clear  and  sonorous,  with  a  manner  removed  alike 
from  bashfulness  and  from  presumption,  with  an 
ever-ready  flow  of  well-selected  words,  he  asto- 
nished the  House,  by  displaying,  at  his  outset,  all 
the  ease,  and  all  the  excellences  of  a  practised 
orator.  It  was  felt  at  once,  with  a  reverent  remem- 
brance of  his  fether,  that  in  him  that  father's  genius 
was  renewed.  All  the  chief  men  upon  the  Oppo- 
sition side — none  more  conspicuously  than  Fox — 
•  Life  of  Sheridan  by  IVIoore,  vol.  i.  p.  34S. 
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were  warm  ia  their  congratulations.*  Pitt  addressed  CHAP, 
the  House  a  second  time,  and  with  great  success,  . 
upon  the  Bill  for  continuing  t!ie  Commission  of  I'si. 
Public  Accounts.  But  his  third  was  bis  principal 
speech  this  Session.  It  was  in  &vour  of  Fox's 
motion  for  a  Committee  on  the  American  War. 
Pitt  being  here  called  up  by  some  misrepresentation 
of  hjs  father's  sentiments,  took  the  occasion,  after 
vindicating  them,  to  declare  his  own.  "For  my 
"  part,*'  be  said,  "  I  am  persuaded  and  will  affirm 
''  that  it  is  a  most  accursed,  wicked,  barbarous, 
'*  cruel)  unnatural,  unjust,  and  diabolical  war.  It 
"  was  conceived  in  injustice  i  it  was  nurtured  and 
"  brought  forth  in  folly ;  its  footsteps  were  marked 
"  with  blood,  slaughter,  persecution,  devastation!" 
It  is  remarkable  that  when  Pitt  had  concluded  in 
this  strain  of  empassioned  eloquence,  he  was  an- 
swered by  Henry  Dundas,  then  Lord  Advocate,  in 
^er  years  the  closest  of  his  friends.  It  is  also 
remarkable  to  what  a  pitch,  even  previous  to  this 
last  and  chief  of  his  efforts  in  this  Session,  the 
renown  of  the  young  statesman  had  already  risen. 
Some  days  before  Fox's  motion,  we  find  Mr. 
Wilberforce  write  as  fallows  to  one  of  his  Yorkshire 
correspondents :  —  "  The  papers  will  have  informed 
**  you  how  Mr.  William  Pitt,  second  son  of  the  late 
*'  Lord  Chatham,  has  distinguished  himself  j  he 
"  comes  out  as  his  father  did,  a  ready-made  orator } 
"  and  X  doubt  not  but  that  I  shall  one  day  or  other 

*  A  traditional  Btoiy  on  this  subject  is  preserred  bj  Lord 
John  BaBsell  in  his  Afemorials  of  Fox,  yol.  i.  p.  262. 
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CHAP.  *'  aee  him   the  first  man   in  the  country.     His 

LXIII    » ^(nQQg   speech,   however,   delivered  the    other 

1781.     «  night  (on  the  Public  Accounts)  did  not  convince 

"  me,  and  I  3taid  in  with  the  old  &t  fellow  (Lord 

*'  North) :  by  the  way,  he  grows  every  day  fatter/*  * 

While  Pitt  was  thus  rising  into  fame,  Fox,  in 

some   measure,  lost  ground ;  not,  indeed,  by  any 

eclipse  of  his  splendid  talents,  but  by  the  continued 

irregularities  of  his  private  life.      Some  of  these 

are  described  by  Horace  Walpole,  now  well  stricken 

in  years,  yet  lively  as  ever  in  his  strain : — "  I  bad 

"  been  to  see  if  Lady  Ailesbury  was  come  to  town. 

"  As  I  came  up  St.  James's  Street,  I  saw  a  cart  and 

"  porters  at  Charles's  door — coppers  and  old  chests 

"  of  drawers  loading.     In  short,  his  success  at  Faro 

"  has  awakened  his  host  of  creditors and 

"  one  of  them  has  actually  seized  and  carried  off 
"  his  goods,  which  did  not  seem  worth  removing. 
"  As  I  returned,  full  of  this  scene,  whom  should 
"  I  find  sauntering  by  my  own  door  but  Charles  ? 
"  He  came  up,  and  talked  to  me  at  the  coach 
"  window  on  the  Marriage  Bill  with  as  much  sang- 
"  FROiD  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  what  had  hap- 

*'  pened The  more  marvellous  Fox's 

"  parts  are,  the  more  one  is  provoked  at  his  follies, 

"  which  comfort  so  many  rascals  and  blockheads."  t 

The  military  operations  of  the  year  commenced 

within   the  first  days  of  January  by  a  second 

■  Letter  to  B.  Thompaon,  Esq.,  of  Hull,  June  9.  1781,  pnb- 
liBhed  in  Wilberforce'a  Life,  hy  his  Sons. 
I  Letterto  Conway,  May 31.  1781. 
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descent  of  the  French  upon  the  island  of  Jersey.  CHAP. 
Their  force  was  of  800  men :  their  chief,  the  }^^^; 
Baron  de  Ruilecourt.  Major  Corbet,  the  Lieute-  1781. 
nant<G  over  nor,  upon  the  English  side,  was  taken 
prisoner;  and  agreed,  as  such,  though  without  valid 
powers,  to  sign  a  capitulation  ;  for  which  shameful 
conduct  he  was  afterwards  brought  to  trial,  and 
cashiered.  Happily,  Major  Pierson,  on  whom  the 
command  devolved,  a  young  officer  of  only  five 
and  twenty,  was  of  other  mould.  He  rallied  the 
troops  }  he  attacked  the  invaders,  who  had  seized 
the  town,  and  were  concentered  in  the  market-place ; 
he  slew  many,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  surrender. 
The  French  chief  was  mortally  wounded ;  and 
Pierson  also,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  islanders, 
fell  dead  at  the  moment  of  victory  by  nearly  the 
last  shot  that  the  enemy  fired. 

In  the  course  of  April,  Admiral  Darby,  at  the 
head  of  the  grand  fleet,  afforded  succour  to  the 
garrison  of  Gibraltar,  once  more  reduced  to  dire 
extremity  by  the  long-continued  siege.  Having 
landed  his  stores,  in  spite  of  every  opposition  from 
the  Spanish  batteries  and  gun-boats,  he  sailed  back 
to  the  Channel,  while  the  besiegers  resumed  their 
operations  with  even  greater  ardour  than  before. 
But,  besides  this  attack  of  the  rock-fortress  —  the 
Mountain  and  the  Key,  as  its  emblem  declares  it 
—  the  French  and  Spaniards  had  another  cherished 
object  in  view.  Towards  midsummer,  the  Brest 
fleet,  sailing  to  the  Mediten-anean,  and  joined  by 
a  squadron   from  Cadiz,  conveyed,    beyond   the 
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CHAP.  Streights,  a  well  concerted  expedition  to  invade  the 
LXm.  jgiand  0f  Minorca.  The  troops  of  both  naUons 
1781.  were  upwards  of  12,000  men  ;  at  their  head  the 
French  Duke  de  Crillon.  The  disembarkation, 
and  the  entrance  into  the  town  of  Fort  Mahon, 
were  effected  without  difficulty.  On  our  part,  to 
maintain  St.  Philip's  Castle,  there  were  only  two 
English,  and  as  many  Hanoverian,  regiments,  all 
much  reduced  by  sickness ;  but  our  chief  was  the 
late  Governor  of  Quebec,  Lieutenant  General 
James  Murray,  a  veteran  of  tried  spirit  and  ability. 
Next  under  him  was  serving  the  old  antagonist  of 
Junius,  Sir  William  Draper,  whose  sword  was 
sharper  than  his  pen. 

By  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  to 
avoid  the  labours  and  losses  of  a  siege,  De  Crillon 
wrote,  secretly,  to  the  English  Governor,  offering 
him,  as  the  price  of  his  surrender,  a  present  of 
100,000/.  and  a  commission  in  either  the  French 
or  Spjwiish  service.  The  reply  of  Murray  breathes 
the  spirit  of  honest  indignation,  and  would  have 
been  better  still,  had  he  forborne  from  bragging  of 
his  own,  Lord  Elibank's,  high  race.  Here  are  his 
expressions :  "  When  your  brave  ancestor  was  de- 
"  sired,  by  his  Sovereign,  to  assassinate  the  Duke 
"of  Guise,  he  returned  the  answer  which  you 
"  should  have  done  when  the  King  of  Spain  charged 
"  you  to  assassinate  the  character  of  a  man  whose 
*'  birth  is  as  illustrious  as  your  own,  or  that  of  the 
"  Duke  of  Guise.  I  can  have  no  other  communi- 
"  cation  with  you  but  in  arms.     If  you  have  any 
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"  humanity,  pray  send  clothing  to  your  unfortunate  CHAP. 
"  prisoners  in  my  possession  ;  leave  it  at  a  distance  ,^^^^^. 
"to  be  taken  up  for  them  ;  hecause  I  will  admit     1781. 
"  of  no  contact  for  the  future  but  such  as  is  hos- 
"  tile  in  the  most  inveterate  degree."  •      These 
were  not  mere  empty  words.     So   resolute   was 
Murray's  defence,  that,  far  superior  as  were  the 
enemy,  both  in  numbers  and  resources,  the  year 
had  closed  before  they  were  able  to  make   any 
effectual  progress. 

The  French  and  Spanish  grand  fleet,  after  escort- 
ing  the  Minorca  armament  to  near  its  destination, 
steered  their  course  to  the  British  channel,  and 
threatened  the  British  coasts.  According  to  the 
accounts  received  in  England,  they  amounted  to 
forty-nine  sail  of  the  line,  while  Admiral  Darby 
had  at  that  time  only  twenty-one.  On  learning 
the  enemy's  approach,  and,  on  considering  his  own 
disparity  of  force,  he  "judiciously  withdrew  into 
Torbay,  and  there  awaited  an  attack.  Count  de 
Guichen,  the  French  Admiral,  was  for  at  once  pur- 
suing and  enga^ng  him.  "  Now,  at  last,"  he  cried, 
"these  English  will  be  caught  as  in  a  net!"  But 
several  of  his  own  flag-officers,  together  with  all 

•  On  receivitig  this  reproof  De  Crillon  wrote  a  Becood  note, 
BB  though  ashamed  —  and  justly  —  of  his  first.  "Tour  letter 
"pl&cea  UB  each  in  bis  proper  Btation.  It  confirms  me  in  the 
"  esteem  I  have  alnaja  had  for  you.  I  accept  with  pteasuro  your 
"last  proportion."  (October  16.  1781.)  The  answer  of  the 
older  Crillon  to  the  King  of  France  had  been,  that  he  was  ready 
to  challenge  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  to  fight,  but  not  to  murder, 
him.    (Sismondt,  Histoire  des  Frau^ais,  vol.  xx.  p.  459.) 
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CHAP,  the  Spaniards,  dissented  from  his  views ;  so  they 
LXIII.  remained  at  sea,  hoping  to  intercept  the  merchant- 
1781.  men  upon  their  voyage  homeward.  It  soon  ap- 
peared, however,  that  their  own  ships,  more  espe- 
cially the  Spanish  ones,  were,  in  many  cases,  neither 
sound  nor  yet  well  manned.  Some  hard  gales,  at 
the  beginning  of  September,  reduced  them  to  great 
distress^  and,  relinquishing  any  further  enterprise, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  sail  back  to  their  own 
ports.* 

At  nearly  the  same  period,  Admiral  Hyde  Parker, 
who,  with  some  ships  of  war,  was  escorting  a  large 
merchant  fleet  from  the  Baltic,  fell  in,  near  the 
Dogger  Bank,  with  another  convoy  and  another 
squadron  of  Holland.  A  conflict  ensued,  recalling 
the  remembrance  of  the  hard-fought,  and  doubtfiil 
battles  between  the  two  navies,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  It  is  plain  from  this,  says  a 
contemporary,  that  those  nations  contend  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  whose  interest  it  is  not  to  con- 
tend at  all.t  In  the  Dogger  Bank  action,  the  loss 
on  each  side  was  great,  though  greatest  on  the 
Dutch;  but  the  honour  of  the  day  was  equally 
divided.  The  two  fleets,  both,  in  great  measure, 
disabled,  lay  to  for  some  time  to  repair,  after  which 
the  Dutch  Admiral — his  name  was  Zouttman— bore 


*  On  these  movements  in  the  Channel  see  some  letters  from 
Mr.  Fox,  wbo  was  then  visiting  at  Saltntm.  These  letters  are 
published  by  Lord  John  Busaell  in  his  "Memorials,"  but 
erroneously  transferred  to  the  year  1779.  (vol.  i.  p.  281 — 285.) 

t  Ann.  Begist.  1782,  part  i.  p.  120. 
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away  for  the  Texel,  a  movement  which  the  British  CHAP. 
chief  was  in  no  condition  to  oppose.  .  I'XIV.^ 

When  Admiral  Parker  himself  returned  with  his  1781. 
shattered  squadron  to  the  Nore,  he  had  the  honour 
to  receive  a  visit  from  the  King  on  board  his  ship, 
and  was  gratified  with  marked  expressions  of  the 
Koyal  favour.  As  was  rumoured,  he  said,  in 
reply  :  "  Sir,  I  wish  your  Majesty  younger  officers, 
*'  and  better  ships.  As  for  me,  I  am  grown  too  old 
"  for  the  service."  It  is  certain  that  he  persisted 
in  resigning  his  command  ;  and  it  ts  probable  that 
discontent  with  the  conduct  of  the  Admiralty 
Board  had  some  share,  at  least,  in  his  determina- 
tion. He  complained,  it  is  said,  of  the  ill  state, 
or  insufficient  number,  of  his  ships.  Yet  how, 
with  so  many  foes  around  us,  could  we  send  forth 
a  large  fleet  on  every  side  ? 

In  the  West  Indies  Admiral  Rodney  had  re- 
turned to  his  post  from  New  York,  before  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year.  He  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  recover  St.  Vincent's,  but  on  learning 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Holland,  undertook 
a  more  important  enterprise.  Taking  on  board  a 
body  of  troops  under  General  Vaughan,  he  sur- 
rounded with  his  fleet  the  Dutch  island  of  St. 
Eustatia.  Strongly  fortified  as  it  was  by  nature, 
— it  had,  indeed,  but  a  single  landing-place, — the 
consternation  of  so  sudden  an  attack  induced  the 
commandant,  M.  de  Graaf,  to  surrender  at  the 
first  summons.  The  value  of  the  capture  was 
immense,   and    such   as  to  astonish   the  captors 
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CHAP,  themselves.  Above  150  tnerchantmen,  some  of 
LXHL  them  richly  laden,  were  taken  in  the  bay,  besides 
1781.  six  ships  of  war;  and  another  convoy,  which  had 
already  sailed,  was  pursued  and  brought  back  by 
Rodney's  orders.  This,  however,  was  but  part 
of  the  prize.  The  whole  island  seemed  to  be 
only  one  vast  magazine.  Not  only  were  the  store- 
houses filled  with  goods  of  various  kinds,  but  the 
beach  was  covered  with  hogsheads  of  sugar  and 
tobacco  i  and  the  value  of  the  whole  property 
seized  on  shore  was  loosely  calculated  at  upwards 
of  3,000,000/.*  Great  part  of  the  property  was 
found  to  belong  to  British  subjects ;  yet  it  did  not 
seem  on  tliat  account  deserving  of  exemption. 
Sir  George  Rodney  saw  grounds  to  bring  a  public 
charge  against  his  resident  countrymen,  as  also 
their  correspondents  on  the  other  West  India 
islands ;  that,  regardless  of  the  duty  which  they 
owed  their  Sovereign,  they  had  contracted  with 
the  enemy  to  supply  him  with  provisions  and 
naval  stores.  For  this  reason  the  Admiral  stood 
firm  against  the  numerous  applications  to  have  the 
property  restored,  which  came  both  from  the 
merchants  and  from  tiie  Assembly  of  St.  Kitts*, 
enforced  by  Mr.  Glanville,  their  Attorney-General. 
It  is  due  to  Rodney  to  observe,  that,  in  this  bis 
vigorous  determination,  he  had  no  thoughtof  lucre 

*  For  the  capture  of  St.  finatatia,  compare  the  Htatements  in 
the  Annual  Register  (1761,  part  i.  p.  101.)  with  the  speeches  of 
Burke,  Bodnej,  and  Vaughan,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
(Debate,  December  4.  1781.)  Rodney's  correspondence  at  this 
time  ia  published  in  his  Life  hy  Mundy.  (vol.  ii.  p.  6 — 106.) 
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to  himself;  he  desired  only  to  avenge  the  puhlic  CHAF. 
wrong.  **  It  is  a  vast  island  of  thieves,  a  nest  of  .^^^^ 
"  vipers,"  Rodney  writes.  At  the  same  time,  in  1781. 
his  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  says,  ex- 
pressly :  "  The  whole  I  have  seized  for  the  King 
"  and  the  State,  and  I  hope  will  go  to  the  public 
*'  revenue  of  my  country.  I  do  not  look  upon 
"  myself  as  entitled  to  one  sixpence,  neither  do  I 
"  desire  it."  But  his  severity,  although  it  took 
its  rise  in  an  honest  and  becoming  indignation, 
exceeded  perhaps  the  bounds  of  justice,  and  cer- 
tainly produced  many  individual  cases  of  grievance 
and  hardship.  Soon  afterwards  it  became  the 
subject  both  of  litigation  in  the  English  Courts, 
and  of  debates  in  the  English  Parliament.  The 
first  severity,  it  was  also  alleged,  had  been  followed 
by  others ;  when  the  Americans,  and  likewise  the 
Jews,  who  were  both  numerous  and  wealthy  at 
St  Eustatia,  had,  by  a  summary  edict,  been 
banished  and  transported  from  the  island.  Of 
these  Americans,  however,  some  at  least  had 
shown  &r  more  of  skill  than  of  good  faith.  They 
had  been  avowedly  the  agents  and  correspondents 
of  the  insurgent  Colonies ;  yet,  no  sooner  was  the 
island  taken,  than  they  boldly  claimed  protection 
as  subjects  of  the  British  Crown.  The  case  of  the 
Jews  was  considerably  harder ;  yet  the  edge  of  the 
complaint  made  on  their  behalf  was  much  deadened 
when  General  Vaughan,  a  plain,  blunt  soldier, 
spoke  as  follows  in  the  House  of  Commons:  "  As 
"  to  the  Jews,  Z  bad  ordered  a  ship  to  carry  them 
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CHAP.   "  to  St.  Thomas's,  at  their  own  retjuest ;  and  after 

1781.  "  knowledge,  I  ordered  their  houses  and  property 
*'  to  be  restored  to  them  ;  and  that  they  were  well 
"  satisfied  with  my  conduct,  will  appear  from  an 
"  address  presented  to  me  from  their  synagogue."* 
Great  as  were  the  captures  at  St  Eustatia,  they 
did  not  enrich  the  British  treasury.  Part  was 
granted  by  the  King  to  the  fleet  and  land-forces  as 
prize  i  part  on  its  way  home  was  taken  by  a 
squadron  from  France ;  part  being  sold  on  the 
spot  was  purchased  by  subjects  of  the  neutral 
Powers }  and  thus,  it  is  said,  in  many  cases  was 
still  conveyed,  and  even  at  cheaper  rates,  to  the 
enemy.  The  loss  to  the  Dutch,  -however,  was 
immense,  nor  was  it  confined  to  this  quarter  alone. 
Their  shipping  up  the  rivers  Demerara  and  Esse- 
quibo  was  captured  under  the  very  guns  of  their 
forts  by  a  squadron  of  privateers,  mostly  equipped 
from  Bristol ;  and  the  alarmed  inhabitants  hastened 
to  surrender  to  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  as  to 
a  more  legitimate  authority,  the  settlements  them- 
selves. 

In  Europe  the  French  had  for  some  time  been 
preparing,  and  early  in  this  year  they  sent  forth  a 
formidable  armament,  in  aid  of  their  distant  depen- 
dencies. That  armament  proceeded  some  way  into 
the  Atlantic,  and  there  parted ;  the  first  division 
under  the  Bailli  de  Sulfren,  for  the  East  Indies; 
the  second  under  Comte  de  Grasse,  for  the  West. 
•  Pari.  Hist,  vol  xiii.  p.  782. 
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De  Grasse,  on  his  arrival,  assumed  the  chief  com-  CHAP, 
mand  of  the  French  fleet ;  and,  by  the  ships  which  .  ^^ 
he  brought,  had  made  it  fer  superior  to  the  Eng-  '78'. 
lish.  There  was  a  partial  action,  or,  rather,  a  dis- 
tant cannonade,  between  the  English  vanguard, 
commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  some  of  the 
French  ships;  but  Rodney  was  not  able  to  attack 
their  main  body  with  any  prospect  of  advantage. 
Nor  could  he  prevent  the  Marquis  de  BoiiilI6,  the 
Governor  General  of  Martinico,  from  invading 
several  of  the  English  islands.  The  Marquis  was 
repulsed  from  St.  Lucia,  but  he  prevailed  against 
Tobago.  Even  there  his  success  was,  in  some  part, 
due  to  a  not  very  soldierly  expedient ;  every  four 
hours  he  set  on  fire  four  plantations,  declaring  that 
be  should  continue  to  do  so,  until  the  inhabitants 
surrendered.  At  the  close  of  summer,  Rodney, 
whom  the  climate  had  afflicted  with  a  painful  ail- 
ment, availed  himself  of  the  King's  permission  to 
return  home,  and  recruit  his  health.  He  left  the 
command  with  another  excellent  officer.  Sir  Samuel 
Hood,  while  De  Grasse,  who  had  received  a  further 
reinforcement,  profited  by  his  great  superiority,  and 
stationing  some  of  his  ships  at  Martinico,  sailed, 
with  the  rest,  to  the  Chesapeak. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  the  West  Indies,  as  in  the 
East,  and  as  in  the  European  seas,  the  honour  of 
the  British  flag.  —  standing,  singly,  against  all  the 
other  chief  navies  of  the  world,  —  was  worthily 
maintained.   How  little,  at  that  time,  need  we  have 

VOL.  TU.  L 
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CHAP,  feared  either  the  formidable  array  of  the  hostile 
.  Powers,  or  the  high-sounding  aJliance  of  the  Armed 

1761>     Neutrality,  had  any   hope  remiuned  of  winning 
back  our  own  insurgent  Colonies  I 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

iTork  Sir  Henry  Clint 
hoped,  effected  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Comwallis,  < 
by  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Virginia.  Before  ^'' 
the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  some  ships,  with 
about  1,600  troops  on  board,  had  been  despatched 
upon  that  service.  The  command  had  been  given 
to  General  Arnold,  but  he  was  instructed  to  con- 
sult, on  all  occasions,  two  most  deserving  officers 
sent  with  him.  Colonels  Dundas  and  Simcoe. 
Even  before  they  sailed,  they  began  to  feel  the 
evils  of  the  contract  and  commissary  systems  of 
that  time.  Thus  writes  Colonel  Simcoe:  "In  the 
**  embarkation  from  New  York,  the  horse-vessels 
"  were  very  bad,  infamously  provided,  and  totally 
"  unfit  for  service :  in  consequence,  above  forty 
"  horses  had  to  be  thrown  overboard."* 

Arnold,  with  his  first  division,  sailed  up  the  river 
James,  made  good  his  landing  without  difficulty, 
and  destroyed  in  divers  places  the  public  stores  and 
tobacco  magazines.  Next,  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions, he  repaired  to  Portsmouth,  on  Elizabeth  river, 
where  he  took  post  and  threw  up  trenches.     His 

*  Jouniftl  of  the  Queen's  Bangers,  p.  I  IS. 
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CHAP,  progress  thus  far  had  been  much  assisted  by  a  mu- 
■  ,  ,  '.  tiny  at  that  very  juncture  among  the  American 
1781.  troops.  For  a  long  time  past  they  had  endured 
the  greatest  distresses  for  lack  of  pay,  of  clothing, 
and  even  of  food ;  and  their  repeated  complaints 
to  Congress  had  met  with  no  attention,  or  at  least 
with  no  redress.  On  New  Year's  day  then,  about 
1,300  of  the  Pen  nsylvanians,  who  were  stationed 
near  Morristown,  rose  in  insurrection,  and  discarded 
their  General,  Wayne,  and  their  other  officers,  kill- 
ing one  Captain,  and  mortally  woimding  another. 
They  seized  six  field-pieces,  with  which  they  com- 
menced their  march  to  Philadelphia,  as  to  the  seat 
of  Congress,  declaring  that  they  would  obtain  jus- 
tice for  themselves.  It  was  natural  for  the  English 
commander  to  expect  to  derive  advantage  from 
their  revolt;  and  accordingly  he  sent  them  two 
emissaries  with  some  tempting  proposals.  But  the 
insurgents  (as  these  men  might  in  a  twofold  sense 
be  called),  had  no  idea,  in  their  own  phrase,  of 
"  turning  Arnolds."  They  came  to  terms  with 
a  Committee  of  Congress,  which  met  them  at 
Trenton,  and,  giving  up  Sir  Henry's  agents,  al- 
lowed them  to  be  hanged  as  spies.* 

Freed  from  this  alarm,  and  from  another  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  New  Jersey  troops,  Washington 
was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  Virginia.  He 
sent  in  that  direcrion  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
with  a  detachment  of  1,200  men.     To  co-operate 

•  Life  of  Wasbington,  by  Sparks,  p.  346.     Memoirs  of  Reed, 
..  TOl.  ii.  pp.  .S12— 332. 
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with  this  force,  a  squadron  of  three  French  ships,  CHAP, 
under  M.  de  Tilly,  sailed  from  Newport,  the  block-   ■         '■ 
ade  of  the  British  fleet  having  been  terminated     ^'8*- 
by  a  violent  storm.     But  neither  by  sea  nor  land 
was  any  thing  of  the  least  importance  achieved. 
The  Americans  were  animated  by  the  hopes  of 
talcing  Arnold ;    in  which  case,  Washington  had 
given  La  Fayette  written  instructions  to  deal  with 
him  "  in  the  most  summary  way,"  that  is,  to  shoot 
or  hang  him  on  the  spot* 

Arnold,  however,  did  not  long  retain  the  chief 
command.  A  negotiation  as  to  the  prisoners  was 
at  this  time  in  progress.  The  American  rulers, 
afler  manifold  evasions  and  delays,  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  leave  wholly  unfulfilled  the  engage- 
ment plighted  in  their  name  with  the  English  chiefs 
at  Saratoga.  With  perfect  coolness  they  proceeded 
to  deal  with  these  men  as  with  ordinary,  prisoners 
of  war.  On  this  footing,  General  Phillips,  who 
among  the  captives  held  the  next  rank  to  Burgoyne, 
was  exchanged  for  General  Lincoln,  the  late  Go- 
vernor of  Charleston.  Other  exchanges  of  the  same 
kind  set  free  from  their  long  captivity  the  re- 
maining officers  of  the  Convention  troops.  But 
the  Americans  would,  on  no  account,  let  go  the 
common  men.  Phillips,  upon  his  release,  was  de- 
spatched by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  reinforcements 
to  the  post  at  Portsmouth ;  and,  as  the  senior  in 
rank,  reduced  Arnold  to  a  second  place.     In  the 

"  Instructions,  Feb.  20.  1781.  (Wasbington's  Writinga, 
Tol.  Tii.  p.  419.) 
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CHAP,    month  of  April,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  undertook 
,  .  with  Arnold  an  extensive  foray  through  Virginia. 

1781.  With  little  opposition  they  advanced  to  Williams- 
burg and  Petersburg ;  there,  and  at  other  places 
destroying  a  large  amount  of  public  stores.  There, 
at  the  close  of  this  expedition.  General  Phillips,  a 
brave  veteran  from  Prince  Ferdinand's  wars,  fell 
ill  of  a  fever  and  died.  Thus,  for  a  while,  the  com- 
mand once  more  devolved  upon  Arnold. 

In  the  south.  Lord  Corawallis  had  been  carrying 
on  a  most  active  winter  campfugn.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  had  sent  him,  with  full  powers,  the  utmost 
reinforcement  he  could  spare,  and  the  troops  at  first 
intended  for  the  Chesapeak,  between  twoand  three 
thousand  men  under  General  Leslie.  But  Com- 
wallis  had  no  longer  an  inefficient  foe  before  him. 
The  Congress  had  recalled  General  Gates  at  the 
close  of  the  last  campaign,  and  in  his  stead,  on 
Washington's  recommendation,  had  appointed  Ge- 
neral Greene.  Nathaniel  Greene  was  a  native  of 
Warwick,  in  Rhode  Island,  born  in  174'S.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  Quaker  preacher,  and  also  the  master  of 
a  forge.  To  the  second  of  these  callings  was  young 
Nathaniel  bred.  Even  as  a  working  smith,  he 
showed  an  early  aptitude  for  mathematical  pursuits. 
He  would  employ  his  leisure  hours  in  making 
small  anchors,  and  other  such  toys  as  he  could 
readily  dispose  of,  that  he  might,  from  the  fruits  of 
his  labour,  purchase  a  few  books.  One  of  the 
happiest  days  of  his  life  he  declares,  was  tliat 
which  first  saw  him  possessed  in  this  manner  of  an 
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Euclid.  In  I770,  he  was  elected  to  the  General  CHAP. 
Assembly  of  his  native  colony.  In  1774,  he  1  .  '■ 
married.*  But  neither  his  Quaker  training,  nor  *'**' 
yet  his  wedded  ties,  withheld  him  from  enga^ng, 
as  his  sense  of  public  duty  directed)  in  his  coun> 
try's  service.  In  the  very  year  of  his  marriage* 
he  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  in  one  of  the  in- 
dependent companies.  Next  year,  when  ho9tili> 
ties  broke  forth  with  the  mother  country,  so 
great  was  the  dearth  of  officers,  especially  in  so 
small  a  state  as  Rhode  Island,  that  Greene  was 
at  once  appointed  to  the  command  of  its  little 
army,  with  the  rank  of  Major  General.  Serving 
at  head-quarters,  or  near  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
he  took  part  with  credit  in  many  of  the  principal 
transactions  of  the  war.  But  he  had  no  separate 
command  till  sent  to  succeed  Gates  in  the  Ca' 
rolinas.  There  his  conduct  was  such  as  well 
to  justify  Washington's  recommendation.  Bold 
and  active,  fertile  in  expedients,  ever  forward  to 
meet  obstacles,  and  not  easily  discouraged  by  re- 
verses, he  was  also  most  warmly  attached  to  the  . 
cause  he  had  from  the  first  espoused.  Though, 
as  chief,  he  was  not  once  victorious  in  the  field, 
it  is  remarkable  how  high  his  name  stands  ^en 
now — and  justly  —  in  the  reverent  remembrwice 
of  his  countrymen. 

•  The  grandson  and  biographer  of  Greene,  in  relating  thifl 
marriage,  dilates  upon  "that  beaatiful  int«rconrae  with  the 
"  other  sex  which  forms  bo  great  a  charm  of  American  life." 
(p.  24.  ed.  1846-)    But  wh^  reetrict  the  charm  to  America  ? 
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On  his  arrival  in  the  south,  Greene  had  fouud  in 
the  place  of  Gates's  army,  a  mere  broken  and 
dispirited  remnant..  Without  delay  he  zealously 
applied  himself,  both  to  recruit  its  numbers  and 
to  raise  its  discipline.  His  resources  were  most 
inadequate.  "  We  are  living  upon  charity,"  he 
writes,  "and  subsist  upon  daily  contributions."* 
In  another  of  his  letters  at  this  period,  while  com- 
plaining of  his  destitution,  there  peeps  out  a 
painful  revealinent  of  the  true  state  of  the  slaves. 
Some  of  his  Militia  men,  he  says,  are  "  as  ragged 
^*  and  naked  as  the  Virginia  blacks."  t 

Greene,  however,  was  greatly  cheered  by  the 
first  event  of  the  campaign.  Lord  Comwallis 
had  detached  Colonel  Tarleton,  with  1,000  men, 
horse  and  foot,  to  pursue  and  rout  the  American 
division  of  light  troops,  under  General  Morgan. 
On  the  7th  of  January,  Tarleton  came  up  with  the 
enemy,  at  a  place  called  the  Cow-pens.  He  found 
them  about  equal  in  infantry,  but  inferior  in  horse ; 
on  the  other  hand,  his  own  troops  were  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  from  a  long  night-march.  Never- 
theless, the.  impetuous  Tarleton,  too  confident  of 
victory,  led  them  forward  to  the  charge.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  into  confusion  the  first  and 
second  line  of  the  Americans ;  but  they  quickly 


•  ToFresident  Reed,  Janmucj  9. 1781.  (Reed's  Memoirs, 
yoL  ii.  p.  34&> 

t  To  General  Waehington,  January  13. 1781.  (Correspond- 
ence of  the  Revolution,  as  edited  by  Mr.  Sparks,  vol.  iil  p. 
20&  ed.  1863.) 
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rallied,  and  became  the  assailants  in  their  turn.  CHAP. 
The   way-worn    English    were    altogether   over-  '■ 

powered.     Tarleton  and  the  cavalry  made  their     ■'^8*- 
escape  from  the  field ;  but  the  infantry  were  all 
either  slain  or  taken  prisoners ;    the  number  of 
these  last  being  full  500. 

The  action  at  the  Cow-pens  gave  lustre  to  the 
American  arms.  It  surprised,  and  mortified,  but 
did  not  dispirit.  Lord  Comwallis.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  set  his  troops  in  rapid  movement,  cheer- 
fully, for  the  sake  of  speed,  sacrificing  the  greater 
part  of  his  own  and  bis  officers'  baggage.  His 
object  was  to  intercept  Morgan  and  the  prisoners 
at  the  fords  of  the  Catawba.  A  sudden  rise  in 
the  water,  from  the  rains,  delayed  his  progress; 
first  at  that  stream,  and  next,  also,  at  the  Yadkin. 
But  though  Lord  Comwallis  could  not  hinder 
Morgan  from  rejoining  the  main  body  under 
Greene,  be  advanced,  with  good  success,  ag^nst 
both  tbese  chiefs  combined.  It  was  only  through 
Greene's  great  activity  and  judgment,  that  they 
saved  themselves  from  being  compelled  to  tight 
under  many  disadvantages.  Closely  pursued,  they 
crossed  the  river  Dan  into  Virginia,  and  left  the 
whole  of  North  Carolina  at  the  mercy  of  the 
English. 

Desisting  from  further  pursuit.  Lord  Comwallis 
repaired  to  Hillsborough.  There  he  raised  the 
Royal  Standard,  and  issued  a  proclamation  inviting 
all  loyal  subjects  to  join  him.  He  had  good  grounds 
to  expect  the  accession  of  considerable  numbers. 
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CHAP.  Greene  himself,  in  hia  most  confidential  corre- 
'.  spondence,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  speaking  of 
^781.  the  southern  States,  owns  that  "  the  majority  is 
"  greatly  in  favour  of  the  enemy's  interest  now."  * 
So  important,  indeed,  at  the  time,  did  Cornwallis's 
gathering  of  the  loyalists  appear  to  Greene,  that  he 
determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  impede  it  He 
crossed  the  Dan  once  more,  with  the  aid  of  some 
new  Virginian  Militia,  and  hung  upon  Cornwallis's 
flank  and  rear.  It  so  chanced,  that  immediately 
afterwards,  a  hody  of  some  SOO  loyalists,  on  their 
way  to  join  the  British,  fell  in  with  Greene's  van- 
guard,  under  Colonel  Lee,  which  they  mistook  for 
their  own  friends.  Colonel  Lee,  on  the  contrary, 
detected  them  at  once  from  the  badge  which  they 
bore — a  red  rag  upon  their  hats.  Thus  they  were 
taken  wholly  unawares,  in  a  long,  narrow  lane,  near 
the  river  Haw ;  and  they  were  beginning  to  pro- 
test that  they  were  *'  the  very  best  friends  of  the 
"  King,"  when,  suddenly,  their  countrymen,  deaf 
to  all  cries  for  mercy,  fell  upon  them,  and  cut  them 
down,  without  resistance,  in  cold  blood.  Cruelty 
is  not  always-— would  that  it  were! — ineffectual 
for  its  objects  ;  and  this  dire  act  of  slaughter  cer- 
tainly tended.  In  a  great  degree,  to  keep  back  the 
other  Carolina  loyalists,  and  scare  them  from  the 
new-raised  Royal  Standard. 

Greene,  though  at  first  unequal  to  Cornwallis, 
received,  by  degrees,  both  reinforcements  and  sup- 

•  To  President  Reed,  May  4. 1781. 
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plies.  Choosing  some  strong  ground,  near  Guil-  CHAF. 
ford  court-house,  he  no  longer  declined  the  battle  i 
which  the  English  General  offered.  It  was  fought  J78'- 
on  the  15th  of  March,  and  was  well  contested. 
At  length,  the  Americans,  consisting,  in  part,  of 
raw  Militia,  were  utterly  defeated,  and  driven 
from  the  field,  leaving  behind  their  artillery,  and 
upwards  of  300  dead.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
their  historians  :  "  No  battle,  in  the  course  of  the 
"  war,  reflects  more  honour  on  the  courage  of  the 
"  British  troops  than  this  of  Guilford.  On  no 
"other  occasion  had  they  fought  with  such  infe* 
"riority  of  numbers,  or  disadvantages  of  ground."* 
This  inferiority  of  numbers  was,  Indeed,  consider- 
able. Lord  Cornwallis,  in  his  despatch  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  reports  his  troops  in  the  action 
as  1,600;  and  declares  bis  opinion  that  the  enemy 
in  front  of  him  were  7.000.  The  best  American 
authorities  observe  that,  not  counting  their  first 
line,  which  fled  without  a  struggle,  the  force  that 
really  fought  on  their  side  was  3,S00. 

However  signal  was  this  victory,  it  brought  no 
fruits  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  He  had  expected  some 
'  reinforcements  from  among  the  country  people } 
but,  as  Is  stated  by  himself:  "  Many  of  the  in- 
"  habitants  rode  into  camp ;  shook  me  by  the  hand ; 
"  said  they  were  glad  to  see  us,  and  to  hear  that  we 
"  had  beat  Greene,  and  then  rode  back  again."  t 

*  Marshall's  Idfe  of  Washington,  vol.  ir.  p.  345. 
f  To  Sir  H.  Clinton,  April  10.  1781.    (Corresp.  pabliahed 
ID  1783,  p.  10.) 
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CHAP.  One  third  of  his  own  small  force  had  been  disabled 
'•  in  the  fight ;  the  remainder  were  exhausted  with 
1781.  fatigue,  and  straitened  for  supplies.  Thus,  unable 
to  improve  his  advantages,  he  fell  back,  by  easy 
marches,  towards  the  coast,  fixing  his  head-quarters 
at  Wilmington,  a  small  seaport  on  the  Cape  Fear 
river.  Greene  followed  in  his  track  for  some 
marches,  appearing,  to  his  own  surprise,  in  the 
light  of  a  pursuer  so  soon  after  his  great  defeat. 
Ere  long,  however,  Greene  stopped  short,  and  took 
a  different  direction.  He  had  judiciously  resolved, 
instead  of  foUowing  Lord  Cornwallis  any  further, 
to  renew  the  war  in  South  Carolina,  and  attack 
Lord  Rawdon,  who  commanded  the  British  posts 
in  that  province. 

At  Wilmington,  Lord  Cornwallis  halted  for 
about  three  weeks.  He  found  himself  in  great 
perplexity  as  to  his  future  plans.  Even  after  calling 
in  some  outposts,  his  whole  force  was  but  1,500 
men.  With  these,  should  he  march  back  to  South 
Carolina,  and  relieve  Lord  Rawdon  ;  or  advance 
into  Virginia,  and  join  Generals  Phillips  and 
Arnold  ?  Compelled  to  decide  without  consulting 
Clinton,  he  resolved  upon  the  latter  course  ;  and, 
on  the  25tli  of  April,  commenced  his  march  to  the 
northward.  He  made  his  way  through  Virginia, 
with  little  or  no  opposition  from  the  people }  im- 
peded only  by  the  number  of  rivers  to  be  crossed, 
and  by  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country.  On 
the  20th  of  May  he  arrived  at  Petersburg.  There 
he  had  to  mourn   the  recent  death  of  his  friend 
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General  Phillips,  but  found  General  Arnold  CHAP, 
strengthened  by  another  detachment  from  New  ■  ,  '- 
York.  The  whole  united  force  amounted  to  nearly  ^'^^^* 
7,000  men.     . 

With  this  augmented  army,  General  Arnold  did 
not  remain.  He  had  lately  stated  it  as  his  opinion, 
in  his  letters  to  Lord  George  Germaine,  that  his 
former  post  at  West  Point  might  yet  be  reduced  by 
a  few  days'  regular  attack.  Lord  George  had  re- 
ferred the  project  back  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  as 
one  highly  deserving  of  adoption.  By  his  own,  as 
well  as  by  Sir  Henry's  wish,  Arnold  now  sailed  for 
New  York,  to  consult  upon  this  project,  which, 
however,  came  to  nothing.  Indeed,  the  whole 
effective  force  of  Clinton,  at  this  time,  as  we 
learn  from  his  despatches,  was  exactly  10,931.* 
Far  from  undertaking  a  campaign  in  the  High- 
lands,  on  doubtful  representations,  he  desired  to 
recall  the  last  detachments  from  Virginia,  if  Com- 
wallis  could  spare  them.  He  had  cause  to  appre- 
hend  an  attack  of  the  French  and  Americana 
combined,  upon  New  York ;  an  attack  which 
Washington  several  times  seriously  planned,  and 
brought  to  the  brink  of  execution,  but  which  diffi- 
culties  on  his  side  had  always  hitherto  prevented. 

In  Virginia,  where  Jefferson  was  Governor,  and 
where  La  Fayette  commanded,  the  Americans  were, 
as  yet,  much  inferior  to  Cornwallis.     "  I  am  not 


*  ToEarl  CornwalliB,  June  11.  1781.    (Corresp.  published 
1783,  p.  U5.)  . 
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CHAP,  "strong  enough  even  to  get  beaten  I"  writes  La 
Fayette  to  Washington.*  The  English  Earl  sent 
out,  from  his  head-quarters,  two  light  expeditions ; 
the  one  under  Colonel  Tarleton,  the  other  under 
Colonel  Simcoe.  They  had  great  success ;  both 
Jefferson  and  La  Fayette  most  narrowly  escaping. 
Cornwallis,  who  himself  undertook  some  rapid 
marches  in  advance,  had  strong  hopes  of  seizing 
his  young  French  adversary.  "The  boy  cannot 
"  escape  me  I" — these  words,  it  is  said,  he  used  in 
some  letters  written  home,  which,  after  the  event, 
were  well  remembered.t  To  slip  away  from  a 
superior  force,  by  dint  of  good  intelligence  and 
celerity  of  movements,  is  no  high  military  exploit ; 
it  is  the  highest,  however,  that,  as  the  leader  of  an 
army.  History  has  to  record  of  the  Marquis  de  La 
Fayette. 

In  the  south,  General  Greene  had  never  been 
able  to  collect  again  the  greater  part  of  the  Militia 
scattered  far  and  wide  at  the  battle  of  Guilford. 
With  nearly  2,000  men,  however,  he  advanced 
against  Lord  Rawdon,  who  held  the  post  of  Cam- 
den with  900.  On  coming  up,  the  American 
chief  judged  it  best  to  wait  for  reinforcements ; 
and,  meanwhile,  took  post  some  two  miles  from 
Camden  upon  Hobkirk's  Hill.  On  the  other  hand. 
Lord  Rawdon  determined  to  sally  forth  and  attack 
him,  before  his  reinforcements  could  arrive.    The 

*  Letter,  May  24.  1781.  (Corresp.  of  the  RevolutioD,  vol. 
iii.  p.  322.  ed.  1863.) 

t  Gordon's  Hist.  Amer.  B«t.  toI.  iv.  p.  1 1 1. 
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action  was  fought  on  the  25th  of  April ;  the  very  CHAP, 
day  on  which  Lord  Cornwallis  began  hia  march  .  ^^^^■. 
from  Wilmington.     After  a  sharp  conflict,  Lord     *78I. 
Rawdon  found  himself  master  of  the  field,  having 
driven  the  Americans  with   heavy  loss  from  the 
heights  which  they  had  held.     Thus,  only  a  few 
days  afterwards,  does  their  General  describe  his 
situation  and  his  views :  *'  We  iight,  get  beat,  and 
"  fight  again.     We  have  so  much  to  do,  and  so 
"  little  to  do  it  with,  that  I  am  much  afraid  these 
"  States  must  &11,  never  to  rise  again  ;  and  what 
"  is  more,  I  am  persuaded  they  will  lay  a  train 
"  to  sap  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest."  * 

But,  as  usual  in  this  singular  campaign,  the 
British,  though  victorious,  did  not  reap  the  fruits 
of  victory.  Greene  took  another  post,  only  a  few 
miles  distant  from  them,  and  applied  himself,  with 
great  success,  to  cut  off  their  supplies,  and  harass 
their  communications.  Before  the  middle  of  May, 
Lord  Rawdon,  unable  to  bring  Greene  to  a  second 
acdon,  found  it  necessary  (first,  however,  destroy- 
ing his  least  portable  stores),  to  relinquish  Camden, 
and  fall  back  for  the  protection  of  Charleston. 

The  exertions  of  Greene  at  this  juncture  were 
well  seconded  by  one  of  his  own  detachments 
under  Colonel  Lee,  and  by  the  partisan  warfare  of 
Marion  and  Sumpter,  who,  upon  this  change  of 
fortune,  had  again  emerged.  Fort  Watson,  Fort 
Motte,  Fort  Granby,  and  several  others  on  the 

*  Frivate  Letter  from  OreeDe  to  Wuhingtoa,  May  1.  1781. 
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■  frontier,  fell  into  their  hands.  Greene  himself 
J  was,  indeed,  repulsed  hy  Colonel  Cniger,  in  the 
attack  upon  the  larger  post  of  Ninety  Six,  even 
before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  re- 
ceived some  Irish  reinforcements,  and  was  on  his 
march  to  raise  the  siege.  Yet,  here  again,  after 
this  success,  Lord  Rawdon  had  no  better  choice 
than  to  draw  off  the  garrison,  and  to  give  up  the 
post,  which,  at  such  a  distance,  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  maintain. 

The  midsummer  heats,  so  scorching  and  so 
sickly  in  that  climate,  led,  at  this  time,  to  a  few 
weeks'  suspension  of  the  war.  During  the  interval, 
Lord  Rawdon,  whose  health  had  been  greatly  im- 
paired by  his  exertions,  availed  himself  of  a  per- 
mission, previously  obtained,  to  embark  for  Europe. 
Just  before  he  sailed,  Charleston  became  the  scene 
of  a  military  execution,  deemed  requisite  as  a 
political  example.  Colonel  Isaac  Hayne,  an  Ame- 
rican who  had  acceded  to  the  English,  and  taken 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  was  afterwards  captured 
when  in  arms  against  them ;  and,  being  brought 
before  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  and  was  hanged  accordingly.  This  act 
drew  from  General  Greene  the  most  vehement  de- 
nunciations,—  as  though  it  had  been  a  wanton 
murder,  or,  in  his  own  words,  an  "  inhuman  in- 
*' suit," — as  though  it  might  have  justified  the 
severest  vengeance  upon  the  unoffending  British 
prisoners  in  Iiis  hands.  Some  months  later,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  also  made  the  case  of  Hayne 
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the  subject  of  an  accusatory  motion,  in  the  House  CHAP, 
of  Lords.  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  was  the  .  ^^^•. 
character  of  Lord  Rawdon  unsparingly  assailed.  178** 
Greene,  indeed,  thought  fit  to  charge  him  with 
being  pusillanimous,  as  well  as  cruel ;  "  perpe- 
"  trating  this  atrocity  at  a  time  when  his  immediate 
"  embarkation  for  England  was  to  preserve  him 
*•  from  the  danger  of  its  consequences  I "  Never- 
theless, it  is  clear,  from  Lord  Rawdon's  subse- 
quent explanations,  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bal- 
four, being  his  senior  on  the  Army  List,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  holding  the  command  at  Charleston, 
was  alone  responsible.  Lord  Rawdon  had,  indeed, 
taken  no  part  in  the  affair,  except  on  the  impulse 
of  compassion.  "  Immediately  on  my  arrival  in 
"  Charleston,"  he  says,  "application  was  made  to 
"  me  by  a  number  of  ladies,  principally  of  your 
"  party,  to  save  Hayne  from  the  impending  inflic- 
"  tion.  Ignorant  of  the  complicated  nature  and 
"  extent  of  the  crime,  I  incautiously  promised  to 
"  use  my  endeavours  towards  inducing  Colonel 
"  Balfour  to  lenity."  Lord  Rawdon  did  so,  as 
his  promise  bound  him  ;  yet,  he  adds,  that  on  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  case,  "  for  the  guilt  of 
"  Hayne  not  a  shadow  of  palliation  could  be 
*'  found.  By  all  the  recognised  laws  of  war,  no- 
"  thing  was  requisite  in  the  case  of  Hayne,  but  to 
*'  identify  his  person,  previous  to  hanging  him  on 
'*  the  next  tree."  " 

"  See  the  excellent  letter  which  Lord  Rawdon,  then  Earl  of 
Moira,   addressed    many  years    aflerwarda  to   the  American 
TOL.  VU.  M 
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CHAP.  It  is  true  that  in  the  details  of  this  transaction, 
.  ^^^^\  as  it  took  place  at  Charleston,  there  appear  some 
1781.  circumstances  of  irregularity,  and  some  of  harsh- 
ness, both  of  which  may  be  condemned.  But  as 
to  the  substantial  merits  of  the  sentence,  they  de- 
pend solely  on  the  question  whether  or  not  it  be 
rightful  to  deal  "  in  the  most  summary  way"  with 
any  man,  sworn  to  one  party  in  a  war,  and  yet 
found  serving  on  the  other.  If  in  this  question  the 
American  writers  desire  to  maintain  the  affirmative, 
according  to  the  established  military  rules,  then  they 
must  acquit  the  British  officers  for  having  executed 
Hayne.  If  the  negative,  then  they  must  condemn 
General  Washington  for  the  written  instructions 
which  in  the  very  same  year,  and  in  the  very  same 
contingency  —  that  is,  with  the  hopes  of  seizing 
Arnold  —  he  had  given  to  La  Fayette. 

On  the  departure  of  Lord  Rawdon,  the  chief 
command  of  the  troops  in  the  field  devolved  upon 
Colone!  Stewart.  Greene  had  encamped  upon 
Santee  Hills,  but,  as  the  summer  heats  abated,  he 
descended  from  the  heights  and  marched  against 
the  British.  The  two  armies  met  about  sixty  miles 
from  Charleston,  at  the  Eutaw  Springs.  There,  on 
the  8th  of  September,  was  fought  an  action,  the  last 
and  one  of  the  sharpest  in  this  American  War. 


Grener&I  H.  Lee  ;  it  is  dated  Jane  29. 1613,  and  printed  m  the 
Appendix  (pp.  xzxii — xliii.)  to  Lee's  "Campaign  of  1781  in 
"  the  Carolinaa."  For  the  slatemeDts  in  (ircene's  public  and 
private  correspondence  consult  p.  410.  of  tliat  volume,  ftnd  the 
biography  by  Grreene's  grandson,  p.  31 1. 
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The  number  of  slain  on  both  sides  amounted  to  CHAP. 
some  hundreds,  and  the  artillery  was  several  times  -  ,  .'■ 
taken  and  retaken.  At  the  outset  the  English  *'^®^* 
were  repulsed  on  their  whole  line,  but  recovered 
themselves,  and  in  their  turn  drove  back  the  Ame- 
ricans, remaining  that  night  and  next  day  in  full 
possession  of  the  ground.  Hence,  according  to 
the  rules  of  war,  they  might  be  regarded  as  tlie 
victors,  although  the  Americans  also  claimed  to  be 
so ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  truly  a  pitched  battle. 
As  to  its  result,  the  English  reaped  the  customary 
fruits  of  their  victories  during  this  campaign.  Ere 
long  they  found  it  necessary  to  fall  back  to  Charles- 
ton Neck  ;  while  the  greater  part,  not  merely  of  the 
open  country,  not  merely  in  South  Carolina,  but  in 
Georgia,  was  over-run  by  Greene,  and  restored  to 
its  Ameiican  allegiance.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  the  King's  troops  held  little  or  nothing  in 
either  of  these  provinces,  beyond  the  districts 
immediately  adjoining  their  two  strongholds  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah. 

Spain  also  had  sent  a  small  expedition  into  West 
Florida,  and  completed  her  re-conquest  of  that 
province  by  the  capture  of  Pensacola,  in  May. 

Meanwhile,  in  Virginia,  Lord  Cornwallis,  like 
Lord  Rawdon,  had  been  compelled  by  the  summer 
heats  to  slacken  in  his  military  enterprises.  The 
force  in  his  front  was  gradually  augmenting. 
General  Wayne,  with  the  Pennsylvanians,  had 
succeeded  in  joining  La  Fayette ;  and  other  bodies 
of  Militia  had  come  in.     It  seemed,  besides,  by  no 
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CHAP,  means  beyond  tlie  bounds  of  probability  that,  early 
'■  in  the  autumn,  Washington  and  Rochambeau  might 
1781.  combine  and  move  upon  the  Chesapeak.  Under 
such  circumstances  Sir  Henry  Clinton  felt  the 
importance  of  effecting  a  diversion,  and  turning 
some  of  the  enemy's  troops  to  another  quarter. 
Towards  the  middle  of  August  he  had  received  a 
reinforcement  of  great  value  to  him,  a  body  of 
2,400  German  recruits ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
September  he  despatched  General  Arnold  with  an 
expedition  to  Connecticut.  This  expedition,  after 
carrying  Forts  Trumbull  and  Griswold,  reduced  to 
ashes  the  flourishing  town  of  New  London,  with 
many  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  j  Arnold, 
apparently,  being  but  little  moved  by  the  remem- 
brance that  the  district  thus  wasted  was  his  birth- 
place.* Sir  Henry  had  in  view  another  enterprise 
against  Rhode  Island  ;  and  a  blow  still  far  bolder 
upon  Philadelphia,  where,  as  in  a  place  of  full 
security,  the  Americans  had  collected  nil  their 
principal  stores  and  magazines.  Both  these  pro- 
jects, however,  though  brought  to  the  very  verge 
of  execution,  were  nipped  in  the  bud  by  wholly 
insuperable  difficulties. 

Sir  Henry  all  this  while,  by  means  of  an  inter- 
cepted  mail,   had    accurate    intelligence    of   the 

•  Arnold  Etatep,  however,  in  his  official  report:  "Tlieex- 
"  plosion  of  the  powder  and  change  of  wind  soon  after  the  stores 
"  were  fired  communicated  the  flames  to  part  of  the  town,  which 
"  was,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  prevent  it,  unfortunately 
"destroyed."  (US.  despatch)  Sept.  8.  1781,  appended  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton's  Memoirs.) 
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most  secret  designs.  Thus  it  wj 
had  learnt  their  first  scheme  of  an  attack  upon  New  i 
York.  Thus,  also,  had  he  become  apprised  that  in  ^'®'" 
their  own  opinion  "a  visible  languor  to  tiieir  cause 
"  began  universally  to  prevail."  But  as  he  declares 
it,  "  the  most  interesting  piece  of  intelligence 
*'  which  this  capture  procured  us  was  an  intimation 
"  from  the  Court  of  France  that  this  was  the  last 
"  campaign  in  which  the  Americans  were  to  expect 
"assistance  of  either  troops  or  ships  from  that  na- 
"  tion,  as  she  began  to  be  apprehensive  that  her 
"  own  exigencies  would  put  it  out  of  her  power  to 
"  continue  her  support,  if  the  war  should  be  pro- 
•'  tracted  much  longer, — thereby  strongly  pointing 
"  out  to  us  the  policy  of  avoiding  all  risks  as  much 
"  as  possible,  because  it  was  now  manifest  that  if 
"  we  could  only  persevere  in  escaping  affront.  Time 
"  alone  would  soon  bring  about  every  success  we 
"  could  wish."  • 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  even  at  that  late  pe- 
riod the  British  cause  in  North  America  was,  to 
say  the  very  least  of  it,  not  lost.  But  the  current  of 
affairs  and  the  nature  of  the  country  were  now 
rapidly  leading  to'  a  great  disaster,  such  as  after- 
wards no  successes  could  outweigh,  and  no  skill 
retrieve.  Among  the  lesser  causes  of  that  disaster 
must  be  reckoned  the  personal  estrangement  of 
Clinton  and  Comwallis.  Differences  between  them 
had  for  some  time  past  been  smouldering;  and  on 

•  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  MS. 
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CHAP,    their  return  to  England  at  the  peace,  they  eagerly 
■  assailed  each  other  in  a  paper-war.    Yet,  without 

1781.  following  the  complaints  of  both  into  minute  de- 
tail, it  may  be  asserted  that  they  give  no  just 
ground  for  the  serious  arraignment  of  either.  Of 
the  two,  Clinton  was  probably  the  abler,  Corn- 
walhs  the  more  enterprising  chief;  hut  both  alike 
were  men  of  the  highest  honour  and  courage,  full 
of  zeal  for  their  country's  service,  and  when  it  came 
to  action,  ever  desirous  to  postpone — if  not,  in  fact, 
postponing — their  personal  differences  to  the  pub- 
lic cause.  Both — Cornwallis  more  especially — 
may  have  erred  in  judgment;  yet  it  seems  only 
equitable  to  remember  how  thorny  and  bewildering 
were  at  this  time  the  paths  before  them. 

Another,  and  the  most  efficient,  cause  of  the 
disaster  that  ensued,  lay  in  the  superiority  of  naval 
force  which  the  French  suddenly  acquired  in  these 
seas.  In  the  month  of  May  a  new  chiefj  the 
Comte  de  Barras,  had  arrived  from  Europe,  and 
taken  the  command  of  the  French  squadron,  still 
lying  at  Rhode  Island,  and  hitherto  in  some  degree 
neglected."  Towards  the  same  period,  Sir  Henry- 
Clinton,  at  his  own  earnest  and  repeated  request, 
had  been  freed  from  the  counter-action  of  a  most 
untoward  colleague ;  Admiral  Arbuthnot  being 
recalled,  and  Admiral  Graves  appointed  in  his 
place.     Thus  far  the  chiefs  only  were  changed, 

*  "H  7  BTut  dix  mois  que  nous  ^tions  partis  <]e  France  ; 
"  nous  n'avions  paa  encore  refu  une  lettre  ni  un  ecu,"  ERfs  the 
Ddke  de  LauEun.    (Memoirs,  p.  353.  ed.  1822.) 
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and  the  balance  of  force  was,  as  before,  in  favour  CHAP, 
of  the   English.     But  the    balance    was    wholly  ■ 
turned  against  them  when,  in  the  latter  part  of     ^781. 
August,  the  Comte  de  Grasse  arrived  from  the 
West  Indies  with  eight  and  twenty  sail  of  the  line. 
De  Grasse  was  followed  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  but 
Sir  Samuel  could  bring  only  fourteen. 

On  his  voyage  De  Grasse  fell  in  with  and  took 
the  packet  from  Charleston,  having  on  board 
Lord  Rawdon,  who  thus  found  himself  within  a  few 
weeks  &om  a  victor  at  Hobkirk's  Hill  a  prisoner  in 
the  Chesapeak.  Entering  that  bay,  the  French 
Admiral  set  on  shore  between  three  and  four 
thousand  land  troops,  under  the  Marquis  de  St. 
Simon ;  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  force  of 
La  Fayette.  So  ill-informed,  meanwliile,  was  Hood 
of  the  true  number  of  De  Grasse's  vessels,  that, 
writing  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  oft'  Cape  Henry, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  he  declared  his  own  fleet 
fully  equal  to  defeat  any  designs  of  the  enemy, 
let  De  Grasse  bring  or  send  what  ships  he  might 
in  aid  to  those  under  Barras.  On  these  assurances 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  relied,  and  certainly  was  justified 
in  relying,  and  he  afterwards  appealed  to.  them  as 
indicating  the  hopes  that  he  had  cherished  and  the 
plans  that  he  had  formed. 

Admiral  Graves,  on  his  part,  hastened  to  join 
Hood  with  five  ships,  all  those  he  had  ready  for 
sea;  and,  as  the  senior  officer,  he  assumed  the 
chief  command.  When  he  appeared  off  the  Capes 
of  Virginia,  De  Grasse  went  out  to  meet  him  with 
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CHAP,    the  greater  part  of  his  force,  and  there  ensued 
.  •.   between  them,  on  the  5th  of  September,  a  de- 

1781.  sultory  and  indecisive  action.  Several  ships  were 
damaged,  but  none  were  taken,  and  at  last,  ader 
some  days,  they  parted ;  the  English  fleet  re- 
turning to  New  York,  and  tlie  French  fleet  to  the 
Chesapeak.  There  De  Grasse  was  joined  by  the 
squadron  of  Barras,  from  Newport ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  ships  from  England,  under  Ad- 
miral Digby,  increased  the  force  of  Graves.  The 
relative  superiority,  however,  still  continued,  as 
before,  greatly  on  tiie  side  of  the  French.  While 
they,  in  the  Chesapeak,  could  boast  thirty-six  sail  ■ 
of  the  line,  wc,  at  New  York,  had  no  more  than 
twenty-five. 

Washington,  meanwhile,  had  not  been  diverted 
from  his  designs  against  Lord  Cornwallis,  either  by 
the  descent  of  Arnold  in  Connecticut,  or  by  any 
apprehension  for  Rhode  Island.  He  was  wisely 
impressed  with  the  importance,  at  that  juncture, 
of  striking  a  great  blow.  Every  where  around 
him,  he  found  a  vague  dependence  on  French  aid 
unnerve  and  take  the  place  of  a  self-relying  zeal. 
He  saw  the  Congress,  so  energetic  and  so  well 
supported  at  its  outset,  utterly  failing  in  ability, 
and  sunk  in  reputation.  He  saw  the  people  in 
the  very  throes  of  national  bankruptcy  ;  "our  poor 
"old  currency  is  breathing  its  last  gaspj"  writes, 
at  this  time,  an  accomplished  lady  from  Boston.* 

•  Letter  to  Mr.  John  Adnms,  from  "Portia,"  Ws.j25.  J781. 
(Mrs.  Adams's  Correspondence,  p.  125.  ed.  1848.) 
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He   saw  the   eastern   States  especially,   as  their  CHAP, 
own   writers    have  acknowledged,  grown  almost  . 
indifferent   to   the   war  since   it  had    passed    to     1781. 
other  shores.    Thus,  to  use  Washington's  words  at 
a  later  period,    '•  some  splendid  advantage  was 
"  essentially  necessary  at  the  crisis  in  question,  to 
"  revive  the  expiring  hopes  and  languid  exertions 
"  of  the  country."  • 

With  these  views,  the  American  General,  and  in 
combination  with  him,  Comte  de  Rochambeau, 
after  several  feints,  drew  off  their  main  forces  to 
Philadelphia,  and  from  thence  marched  to  the 
Head  of  Elk.  On  this  onward  route  into  Virginia, 
Washington  was  enabled  to  pay  a  passing  visit  to 
his  beloved  home  of  Mount  Vernon,  which  he  had 
never  seen  (so  unremitting  had  been  his  public 
services)  since  he  left  it  to  attend  the  second 
Continental  Congress,  six  years  and  a  half  before. 
On  the  14th  of  September  he  reached  the  head- 
quarters of  La  Fayette,  near  Williamsburg,  and 
assumed,  of  course,  the  chief  command,  while 
under  him  De  Rochambeau  had  the  more  parti- 
cular direction  of  the  French.  Next,  the  two  com- 
manders travelled  towards  Cape  Henry,  to  hold  a 
conference  with  Comte  de  Grasse  on  board  his 
ship.  That  ship,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  was  al- 
ready much  renowned  ;  it  carried  106  guns,  and 
was,  perhaps,  the  largest  vessel  then  afloat ;  larger, 
certainly,  than  any  of  our  own  "  first-rates."  It 
had  been  built  at  lavish  cost  and  with  scientific 
•  See  Mr.  Sparks's  Life  of  WaBhington,  p.  360. 
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CHAP,    care,  by  direction  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  as  a  pre- 
'.  senf  to  King  Louis,  who,  in  accepting  their  gift, 
1781.     had  bestowed  on  it  their  name.* 

At  the  conference  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris, 
the  Comte  de  Grasse  gave  his  colleagues  notice, 
tliat,  owing  to  his  other  duties,  and  his  precise 
orders  from  home,  he  could  not  continue  on  this 
station  longer  than  the  1st  of  November.  Mean- 
while, it  was  determined  to  press  the  operations 
against  Lord  Cornwallis  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
The  net,  indeed,  was  rapidly  closing  around  the 
English  Earl.  During  the  month  of  August  he 
had  relinquished  Portsmouth,  and  taken  post  at 
York-town,  in  pursuance  of  some  instructions  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  which  Sir  Henry  meant  as 
permissive,  but  which  Cornwallis  understood  as 
peremptory.  York-town,  as  Cornwallis  afterwards 
declared,  was  not,  in  his  judgment,  well  adapted 
for  defence.  It  is  a  smalt  village,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Williamsburg,  built  upon  a  high  bank, 
the  southern  one,  of  York  river.  There,  the  long 
peninsula,  extending  between  the  rivers  York  and 
James,  is  little  more  than  eight  miles  broad. 
There,  the  river  York  itself  is  one  mile  in  width  ; 
and,  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  from  the  northern 
bank,  lies  Gloucester,  another  small  village,  which 
Cornwallis  also  held.  Both  posts,  but  more  espe- 
cially York-town  as  the  larger,  he  had  fortified  as 
he  best  might,  with  redoubts  and  intrenchments } 

•  On  the  "Yiile  de  Paris"  see  Mundy'a  Life  of  Bodnej 
Tol.  ii.  "p.  243. 
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and  these  unfinished  works  he  was  now  to  main-  CHAP, 
tain  with  70OO  men,   against  a  force  which   by   ■^^^^' . 
degrees  grew  to  18,000.    His  position  was  not  really      1781. 
perilous,   so    long   as  the   English   retained    the 
superiority  at   sea  ;   but  the  great  fleet  of  De 
Grasse  was  now  interposing,  and  cut  off  his  retreat. 

With  proper  frankness  Cornwallis  had  not  left  his 
commanding  officer  in  any  doubt  as  to  his  difficul- 
ties. So  early  as  the  16th  of  September  he  wrote 
thus  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  York-town :  — 
"This  place  is  in  no  state  of  defence.  If  you 
"cannot  relieve  me  very  soon,  you  must  expect  to 
*'liear  the  worst." 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  that  the 
combined  army  of  Americans  and  French  first 
appeared  in  sight  of  York-town.  Cornwallis  is 
allied  to  have  neglected  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  fall  upon  and  overpower  the  separate  division  of 
La  Fayette  before  it  was  supported  by  the  rest. 
Yet  such  success,  had  it  even  been  achieved,  and 
had  not  the  Americans  come  up  quicker  than  was 
thought,  could  have  had  no  material  bearing  on  the 
result  of  the  campaign.  On  the  evening  of  the  29th 
the  English  General  was  cheered  by  the  arrival  of 
an  express,  bringing  despatches  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  of  the  24th  of  September.  "  At  a  meeting," 
wrote  Sir  Henry,  "  of  the  General  and  Flag  Offi- 
"cers,  held  this  day,  it  is  determined  that  above 
"  5,000  men,  rank  and  file,  shall  be  embarked  on 
*'  board  the  King's  ships,  and  the  joint  exertions  of 
"  the  navy  and  army  made  in  a  few  days  to  relieve 
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"  you,  and  afterwards  co-operate  with  you.  The 
,  "  fleet  consists  of  twenty-three  sail  of  the  line,  three 
"  of  which  are  three-deckers.  There  is  every 
"reason  to  hope  we  start  from  hence  the  5th  of 
"  October." 

On  the  same  night  after  receiving  these  de- 
spatches, Cornwallis,  in  expectation  of  speedy 
succour,  drew  in  his  troops  from  the  outward  de- 
fences, and  confined  them  to  the  entrenchments  of 
the  town.  It  was  a  step  for  the  Americans  which 
they  had  not  expected  to  secure  so  soon.  "  By 
"this  means,"  writes  Washington,  "we  are  in 
"possession  of  very  adv-antageous  grounds,  which 
"command  the  British  line  of  works  in  a  very 
"  near  advance."  On  the  1st  of  October  he  was 
enabled  to  report  to  the  President  of  Congress 
his  investment  as  fully  completed.*  Gloucester, 
which  was  held  by  Colonel  Dundas,  was  be- 
leaguered by  some  Virginian  Militia,  and  by  the 
French  legion  of  the  Duke  de  Lauzun.  York- 
town,  where  Cornwallis,  in  person,  and  with  his 
main  force  commanded,  saw,  to  its  left,  the  division 
of  La  Fayette;  and  to  its  right,  the  division  of 
St.  Simon.  Other  bodies  of  troops  filled  the  space 
between  them,  while  Washington  and  Rochambeau 
fixed  their  posts  near  together,  towards  the  centre. 
They  brought  up  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  for  the 
most  part  heavy,  by  aid  from  the  French  ships,  as 
also  sixteen  mortars;  and  they  lost  no  time  in  com- 
mencing their  first  parallel  against  the  town. 
*  Worka,  vol  viii.  p.  169. 
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On  the  other  part,  Lord  Cornwallis  is  admitted  CHAP, 
to  have  shown  most  undaunted  resolution.  The  .  ^^^^•. 
officers  under  him,  and  the  troops,  German  and  ^81. 
English,  all  did  their  duty  w;ell.  For  some  weeks 
they  had  laboured  hard  and  unremittingly,  in  raising 
their  defences  ;  and  they  were  now  prepared,  with 
equal  spirit,  to  maintain  their  half-completed  works. 
But,  besides  the  enemy  without,  they  had  another 
foe  within  —  an  epidemic  sickness,  that  stretched 
many  hundreds  helpless  on  their  pallet-beds.  Nor 
could  they  hinder  Washington  from  completing  his 
first  parallel,  and  opening  his  fire  upon  them  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  of  October.  For  two  days  the 
lire  was  incessant  from  heavy  cannon,  and  from 
mortars  and  howitzers,  throwing  sheila  in  showers 
on  the  town,  until,  says  Cornwallis,  all  our  guns  on 
the  left  were  silenced,  our  works  much  damaged, 
and  our  loss  of  men  considerable.  By  these  shells, 
also,  the  Charon,  a  ship  of  forty-four  guns,  together 
with  three  British  transports  in  the  river,  were  set 
in  flames,  and  consumed.  On  the  night  of  the 
11th  the  enemy  began  their  second  parallel  at 
about  three  hundred  yards ;  that  is,  at  only  half 
the  distance  of  the  former.  Cornwallis  did  all  in 
his  power  to  delay,  for  prevent  he  could  not,  the 
progress  of  this  work,  by  opening  new  embrasures 
for  guns,  and  keeping  up  a  constant  fire  with  all 
the  howitzers  and  small  mortars  that  he  could  man. 

In  their  approaches  the  enemy  were  also,  in  some 
degree,  impeded  by  two  redoubts  which  the  British 
had   constructed  in   advance  to   cover  their    left 
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flank.  These  Washington  resolved  to  storm  ;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  exciting  emulation,  he  entrusted 
the  attack  of  the  one  to  the  Americans,  and  of  the 
other  to  the  French.  Both  attacks  were  made  in 
the  night  of  the  I4th,  and  with  full  success ;  and, 
by  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  enemy,  both 
redoubts  were  included  in  their  second  parallel  by 
day-break  the  next  morning. 

Up  to  this  time  Lord  Cornwall  is  had  been  cheered 
by  the  expectation  of  speedy  aid.  Often  and 
anxiously  must  he  have  looked  out  for  a  white 
sail  gleaming  in  the  distance  on  the  blue  waters 
of  the  bay.  But,  on  the  15th,  the  morning  after 
the  redoubts  were  stormed,  it  was  clear  to  him  that 
the  expedition  from  New  York  had  been  either,  by 
some  accident,  delayed,  or,  by  the  superiority  of 
the  French  fleet,  turned  aside.  Writing,  on  tliat 
day,  a  few  lines  in  cypher  to  Sir  Henry,  Comwallis 
described  his  prospects  as  follows  : —  "  My  situ- 
*'  ation  now  becomes  very  critical.  We  dare  not 
"show  a  gun  to  their  (the  enemy's)  old  batteries, 
"  and  I  expect  that  their  new  ones  will  open  to- 
*'  morrow  morning.  Experience  has  shown  that 
*'  our  fresh  earthen  works  do  not  resist  their  power- 
*'ful  artillery;  so  that  we  shall  soon  be  exposed 
"to  an  assault  in  ruined  works,  in  a  bad  position, 
*'  and  with  weakened  numbers.  The  safety  of  the 
"  place  is,  therefore,  so  precarious,  that  I  cannot 
"  recommend  that  the  "fleet  and  army  should  run 
"  great  risk  in  endeavouring  to  save  us." 

Lord  Cornwallis,  however,  with  a  true  soldier's 
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spirit,  while  discounselling  "great  risk"  to  others,  CHAP, 
was  ready  to  run  any  risk,  however  great,  of  his  ^■^^^•. 
own.  A  Httle  before  day-hreak  of  the  16th  he  1781. 
ordered  a  sally  of  about  350  men,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Abercromhie,  to  attack 
two  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  wliich  appeared  to  be 
in  the  greatest  forwardness,  and  to  spike  their  guns. 
The  gallant  little  band,  well  led  under  Aber- 
crombie  by  Armstrong  an.d  by  Lake,  carried  all 
before  them,  forcing  the  redoubt,  spiking  eleven 
of  the  guns,  and  killing  or  wounding  about  one 
hundred  of  the  French.  But  this  action,  though 
extremely  honourable  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
who  performed  it,  proved  of  little  public  good;  for 
the  cannon  having,  of  necessity,  been  spiked  in 
haste,  were  soon  rendered  fit  for  service  once  more. 
"  And  before  dark,"  says  Comwallis,  "  the  enemy's 
*'  whole  parallel  and  batteries  appeared  to  be  nearly 
"  complete.  At  this  time  we  knew  that  there  was 
"  no  part  of  the  whole  front  attacked  on  which  we 
**  could  show  a  single  gun,  and  our  shells  were 
"nearly  expended.  I  had,  therefore,  only- to 
*'  choose  between  preparing  to  surrender  next  day, 
"  or  endeavouring  to  get  off  with  the  greatest  part 
"of  the  troops;  and  I  determined  to  attempt  the 
"latter." 

For  that  enterprise  Lord  Cornwallis  had  provided 
sixteen  large  boats,  which,  upon  other  pretexts, 
were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  troops 
that  same  evening  at  ten  o'clock.  "With  these  it 
was  hoped  to  pass  the  infantry  during  the  night  to 
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CHAP.    Gloucester,  relinquishing  the  baggage,  and  leaving 
-  a  small  detachment  to  capitulate  for  the  town's 

^■^S'-.  people,  and  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  plan 
of  Cornwallis  was  next  to  force  the  enemy's  lines 
in  front  of  Gloucester,  and  cut  to  pieces  or  disperse 
their  troops ;  then  to  mount  his  men  on  horses  taken 
from  the  French  or  the  country  people  ;  to  gain, 
by  a  rapid  march,  the  fords  of  the  great  rivers,  and 
make  his  way  through  Maryland  and  the  Jerseys 
to  New  York.  Considering  the  vast  extent  of 
country  to  he  passed,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
foi'ce  in  his  rear,  the  enterprise  appears  not  merely 
daring,  but  desperate ;  still,  slight  as  were  its 
chances,  Cornwallis  far  preferred  them  to  surrender. 
The  first  embarkation  of  troops  had  already  gone  to 
the  northern  bank,  when  the  whole  project  was 
marred  and  arrested  by  the  weather,  which,  from 
calm  and  fair,  suddenly  changed  to  a  most  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  rain.  The  crossing  of  the  other 
troops  that  night  became  impossible ;  all  that  could 
be  done  was  to  bring  back  next  forenoon  the  de- 
tachments that  had  already  passed. 

Meanwhile,  as  Cornwallis  had  expected,  the 
enemy's  batteries  before  York-town  had  opened  at 
day-break.  Nothing  now  remained  for  him  but  to 
obtain  the  best  terms  he  could.  On  that  morning, 
then,  the  17th  of  October,  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
to  Washington,  proposing  a  cessation  of  arms,  and 
a  treaty  for  the  capitulation  of  his  post.  Washing- 
ton, in  reply,  required  him  to  state  within  two  hours 
the  terms  which  he  demanded.    In  a  second  letter 
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hereupon  Cornwallis  asked  that  the  garrisons  of  CHAP. 
York   and  Gloucester,  though  laying  down  their  '. 

arms  as  prisoners  of  war,  should  be  sent  home, —  ^781. 
the  Britons  to  Britain,  and  the  Germans  to  Ger- 
many, under  engagement  not  to  serve  against 
France,  America,  or  their  allies,  until  in  due  form 
exchanged.  The  American  General  declared  these 
terms  to  be  inadmissible,  and  the  Earl  then  agreed 
to  waive  them.  It  appears  probable,  indeed,  that 
they  were  proposed  only  for  the  sake  of  form  or 
show.  Their  fulfilment  would  have  depended  on 
the  Congress,  and  not  on  the  personal  high  ho- 
nour and  probity  of  Washington.  And  with  the 
event  of  Saratoga  full  in  his  mind,  it  must  have 
seemed  to  Lord  Cornwallis  a  question  of  utter  and 
complete  indifference  whether  the  Americans  did 
or  did  not  stipulate  to  set  their  captives  free. 

On  this  basis  then — as  yielded  by  Cornwallis,  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  October —  a  cessation 
of  arms  was  continued,  and  a  negotiation  begun. 
The  Commissioners,  two  field-officers  being  named 
on  each  side,  conferred  together,  and  discussed 
the  terms  that  same  day.  Alt  the  artillery  and 
public  stores  in  the  two  forts,  together  with  the 
shipping  and  boats  in  the  two  harbours,  were  to  be 
surrendered  by  the  English.  On  the  other  hand, 
private  property  of  every  kind  was  to  be  respected 
by  the  Americans  and  French.  The  garrisons  of 
York  and  Gloucester  were  to  march  out  with  the 
same  honours  of  war  as  had  been  granted  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  at  Charleston;  the  land  forces  to 
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CHAP,   remain  prisoners   of  the   United  States,  and  the 
.  ■   naval  forces  prisoners  of  France.      The  soldiers 

1781.  were  to  be  kept  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  or  Penn- 
sylvania, and  as  much  by  regiments  as  possible. 
The  General,  Staff,  and  other  officers  not  left  with 
the  troops,  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  New  York  or 
to  Europe  on  parole. 

"  It  is  remarkable,"  says  an  American  historian, 
"  that  while  Colonel  Laurens,  the  officer  employed 
"by  General  Washington  (in  conjunction  with 
"  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles),  was  drawing  up  these 
"  articles,  his  father  was  closely  confined  in  tiie 
"  Tower  of  London,  of  which  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
"  Constable.  By  this  singular  combination  of  cir- 
"  cumstances,  his  Lordship  became  a  prisoner  to 
'*  the  son  of  his  own  prisoner  I  "  • 

An  addition  which  Washington  made  as  follows, 
to  the  article  on  private  effects,  appears,  at  first 
sight,  obscure :  "  It  is  understood  that  any  pro- 
"  perty,  obviously  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of 
"  these  States,  in  the  possession  of  the  garrison, 
*'  shall  be  subject  to  be  reclaimed."  But  here 
the  obscurity  has  been  cleared  away  by  another 
historian  of  America.  The  American  chiefs,  lie 
says,  felt  the  inconsistency,  while  struggling  for 
their  own  independence,  of  stipulating  for  the 
subjection  of  any  of  their  feilow-men  j  and  they 
therefore  adopted  this  covert  phrase,  for  the  pur- 


•  Eomsay'B  History  of  the   American  Bevolutioo,  voL  ii. 
p.  271. 
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pose  of  restoring  to  their  rightful  owners  the  Vir-  CHAP. 
ginian  slaves.*  ^^^J.'- 

Cornwallis,  on  his  part,  was  honourably  anxious  '781. 
to  protect  from  harm  the  native  loyalists  within  his 
lines ;  and  he  proposed  as  the  tenth  article,  that 
no  such  men  were  "  to  be  punished  on  account  of 
"  having  joined  the  Britbh  army."  Washington 
wrote  in  reply :  "  This  article  cannot  be  assented 
*'  to,  being  altogether  of  civil  resort."  Means 
were  found,  however,  with  Washington's  conni- 
vance, to  obtain  the  same  object  in  another  form. 
It  was  stipulated,  that,  immediately  after  the 
capitulation,  the  Bonetta  sloop  of  war  was  to  sail 
for  New  York  unsearched,  with  despatches  from 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  with 
as  many  soldiers  on  board  as  he  should  think  fit 
to  send  j  provided  only  that  the  vessel  were  re- 
turned, and  that  the  soldiers  were  accounted  for  as 
prisoners  in  a  future  exchange.  By  this  expedient 
was  the  British  chief  enabled  to  secure  a  safe 
conduct  to  his  American  adherents.  It  did  not 
prevent,  however,  the  other  loyalists  at  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  from  complaining  loudly  that  any 
capitulation  had  been  signed  after  the  tenth  article 
had  been  refused.  Still  much  more  did  they  resent 
the  use  of  the  word  "  punished "  in  that  article, 
as  Cornwallis  first  proposed  it ;  for  "  punishment," 
they  said,  must  imply  some  previous  crime ;  and 
their  only  crime  had  been  allegiance  to  their  King. 

*  Gordon,  vol  iv.  p.  196. 
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The  articles  of  the  capitulatiorij  having  been 
finally  fixed  by  Washington  and  accepted  by  Com- 
wallis,  weresignedby  the  respective  Generals  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  October.  On  the  British 
side,  about  500  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded 
during  the  progress  of  the  siege.  At  its  close,  the 
British  and  German  troops,  exclusive  of  the  seamen, 
amounted  to  6,000;  but  so  great  was  the  number 
of  the  sick  and  the  disabled,  that  there  remained 
less  than  4,000  fit  for  duty.  At  two  o'clock  that 
afternoon,  as  agreed  in  the  capitulation,  the  York- 
town  troops  marched  out  with  their  drums  beating, 
their  arms  shouldered,  and  their  colours  cased,  to 
lay  down  their  arms  before  the  enemy,  Americans 
and  French,  drawn  out  in  line.  The  officer  spe- 
cially appointed  to  receive  them  was  General  Lin- 
coln, the  chief  of  their  captives  at  Charleston 
in  the  preceding  year.  Yet  Washington,  with  his 
usual  lofty  spirit,  had  no  desire  to  aggravate  the 
anguish  and  humiliation  of  honourable  foes.  On 
tlie  contrary,  he  bade  all  mere  spectators  keep 
aloof  from  the  ceremony,  and  suppressed  all  public 
signs  of  exultation. 

The  scene  which  ensued  is  described  by  an  eye- 
witness, a  French  chaplain  of  the  Count  de  Ro- 
chambeau.  The  two  lines  of  the  Allied  army,  says 
Abbe  Robin,  were  drawn  out  for  upwards  of  a 
mile ;  the  Americans  having  the  right.  The  dis- 
proportion of  heights  and  of  ages  in  their  men,  and 
their  soiled  and  ragged  clothing,  might  be  un- 
fiivourably  contrasted  with  the  neater  and  more 
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soldierly  appearance  of  the  French.     Yet,  under  CHAP, 
such  circumstances,  the  personal  disadvantages  of  ^  ^^-^^ * •. 
a  raw  Militia  should  rather  be  looked  upon  as  an     1781. 
enhahcement  of  the  triumph   they  had  gained. 
The  Abbe  was  struck  at  seeing,  from  several  indi- 
cations, how  much  keener  was  at  that  time  the 
animosity   between   the   English  and  Americans 
than  between  the  English  and  French.    Thus,  the 
English  officers,  when  they  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  were  passing  along  the  enemy's  lines,  courte- 
ously saluted   every  French  officer,  even  of  the 
lowest  rank ;  a  compliment  which  they  withheld 
from  every  American,  even  of  the  highest. 

The  followers  of  the  English  army  left  defence- 
less at  York-town,  were  exposed  to  much  ill-' 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  native  soldiers,  thirst- 
ing, it  was  said,  for  vengeance.  Abbe  Robin  saw 
an  English  lady,  a  Colonel's  wife,  come  in  tears  to 
implore,  for  herself  and  for  her  children,  the  pro- 
tection of  French  generosity  against  American 
outrage.*  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  English 
officers  and  soldiers  —  the  actual  prisoners  of 
war  —  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  kindness 
they  received.  Thus  speaks  Lord  Comwallis,  in 
his  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  :   "  The  treatment 

*  "Les  Anglu9  rest^s  ^  York  sans  annes,  eurent  d  souffrir 
"debeauconp  d'Americaina  qui  voul&ient  se  venger  des  bri- 
"gandages  commis  dans  leurs  habitations.  J'ai  vu  la  femme 
"d'un  Colonel  Anglala  venir  6plor6e,  anpplier.nos  officiers  de 
"  lai  donner  nne  garde  pour  la  defendre,  elle  et  sea  enfons,  de  la 
"  violence  du  soldat  Americain."  (Voyage  en  Amerique,  par 
I'Abbe  Robin,  p.  141.  ed.  1782.) 
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CHAP,   "in  general,   that  we   have  received    from  the 

i_, 1.   "  enemy,  since  our  surrender,  has  been  perfectly 

1781.  "  good  and  proper.  But  the  kindness  and  atten- 
"  tion  that  has  been  shown  to  us  by  the  French 
"  officers  in  particular,  their  delicate  sensibility  of 
"  our  situation,  their  generous  and  pressing  offer 
"  of  money,  both  public  and  private,  to  any 
"  amount,  has  really  gone  beyond  what  I  c«) 
*'  possibly  describe,  and  will,  I  hope,  make  an 
"  impression  on  the  breast  of  every  English  officer, 
"  whenever  the  fortune  of  war  should  put  any  of 
"  them  into  our  power." 

But,  where  was  Sir  Henry  Clinton  meanwhile  ? 
He  had  prepared  his  auxiliary  force  at  New  York, 
and  was  ready  and  eager  to  embark  on  the  5th  of 
October.  The  ships,  on  the  contrary,  were  ill  pro- 
vided, and  the  Admirals  slow.  "  We  had  the  mis- 
"fortune,"  Clinton  writes,  "to  see  almost  every 
"  succeeding  day  produce  some  naval  obstruction 
"  or  other  to  protract  our  departure ;  and  I  am 
"  sorry  to  add,  that  it  was  the  afternoon  of  the  19th 
"  before  the  fleet  was  fairly  at  sea."  This  was  the 
very  day  of  Lord  Cornwaliis's  capitulation  j  and, 
on  coming  off  the  Chesapeak,  they  received,  in  due 
course,  the  news  of  that  event.  Nothing,  then, 
was  left  for  them,  but  to  go  back  whence  they  came. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that  if  the  fleet  could  have  sailed 
in  time,  the  relief  to  Lord  Cornwallis  need  not 
have  been  hindered  by  the  enemy's  superiority  at 
sea.  Thus  continues  Sir  Henry  in  his  unpublished 
Memoirs : — "  The  Flag  Officers  of  the  fleet,  who 
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"were  present  when  this  matter  was  debated  in  cHAP. 
"  Council,  were  all  clearly  of  opinion  that  thirty-  .^^  . 
"  six  ships  of  the  line  could  not,  in  the  position  1781. 
"  the  French  fleet  had  taken  between  the  Mid- 
*'  die  Ground  and  Horseshoe  Flats,  prevent  even 
"  twenty-three  from  passing,  with  a  leading  wind 
''  and  tide,  into  either  York  or  James's  river.  The 
"reasons  given  were,  that  the  enemy's  ships,  being 
"  unable,  from  the  violence  of  the  tide,  and  great 
'*  swell  of  the  sea  that  runs  in  that  channel,  to  avail 
"  themselves  of  the  springs  upon  their  cables,  their 
"broadsides  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  ships 
"  approaching  them  end  on  j  and  after  a  passage 
**  should  be  effected,  they  would  not  dare  suddenly 
"to  weigh  or  cut  for  the  purpose  of  following,  lest 
"  they  should  be  driven  on  shore." 

With  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis,  the  Ame- 
rican War  may  be  said  to  have  concluded  ;  so  far 
at  least  as  its  active  military  operations  were  con- 
cerned. It  was  a  war  by  no  means,  as  we  sometimes 
hear  alleged  of  it,  founded  on  any  plain  or  palpable 
injustice  in  point  of  law,  since  at  the  outset,  when 
the  taxes  were  first  imposed,  the  English  Ministers 
might  point  to  nearly  alt  the  highest  authorities  as 
affirming  the  abstract  right  of  taxation  we  possessed. 
But,  beyond  all  doubt,  it  was  a  war  proceeding  on 
the  grossest  impolicy,  from  the  moment  it  was 
seen  how  much  resentment  the  exercise  of  that 
right  provoked.  For  the  mere  barren  assertion 
of  that  right — for  a  mere  peppercorn  of  rent  — 
we  alienated,  and,  as  it  were,  in  wantonness,  flung 
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CHAP,  from  us  provinces  which,  at  the  peace  of  1763, 
■  ^  '.  had  been  as  contented  and  loyal  as  the  shires  along 
1781.  the  Severn  or  the  Thames.  We  grew  wiser,  but 
too  late.  Ekmest  and  more  earnest  overtures, 
larger  and  then  larger  concessions,  were  tendered, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  uprisen  Colonies,  but 
always  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  beyond  the 
period  when  they  might  yet  have  healed  the  wound. 
The  same  utter  want  of  policy  which  provoked  the 
war  was  shown  in  its  first  direction.  Our  most 
skilful  commanders,  our  most  daring  enterprises, 
seemed  to  be  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
conflict,  when  skill  could  no  more  avail  us,  and  when 
enterprise  led  only  to  disaster.  While  the  oppor- 
tunity was  still  ours — while  France  and  Spain,  so 
soon  to  combine  against  us,  stilt  kept  aloof — while 
Washington's  army,  for  example,  was  in  full  flight, 
or  Gates's  was  not  yet  formed,  then  it  is  that  we 
find  General  Howe  content  to  bound  his  conquests 
at  the  Delaware,  and  General  Burgoyne  refrain  a 
whole  month  from  his  advance  to  Albany.  Such 
was  the  system  in  the  Cabinet,  against  which  our 
greatest  statesmen  warned  the  Ministry  in  vain. 
Such  were  the  errors  in  the  field  which  even  the 
occasional  skill  of  our  officers,  and  the  constant 
bravery  of  our  troops,  could  not  retrieve.  Thus 
did  we  alienate  a  people  with  whom  we  might 
perhaps,  to  this  very  day,  have  kept  united  j  with 
them  resolutely  upholding  peace  among  all  other 
nations ;  witli  them,  the  leaders  of  the  world  in 
temperate  liberty  and  Christian   progress.     They 
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might  have  been  both  our  brother  freemen  and  our  CHAP. 
fellow  subjects,  free  with  their  own  Assemblies  as  . 
we  are  free  with  ours,  yet  bound  to  us  beneath  the     1781. 
golden  circle  of  the  Crown.     Or  if  even,  with  their 
growing  numbers,  that  golden'  circle  had  seemed  to 
them   to  press,  it  might  have  been  gently   and 
quietly  unloosed.   We  might  have  parted  as  friends 
and  kinsmen  part,  not  have  torn  asunder  with  a_ 
bleeding  gash  on  either  side. 

The  intelligence  of  the  York-town  capitulation 
reached  London  about  noon  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember. X*rd  George  Germaine,  who  first  received 
it  as  Secretary  of  State,  hastened  to  impart  it  in 
person  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and,  by  letter,  to  the 
King.  Mr.  Wraxall,  as  it  chanced,  dined  with 
Lord  George  that  very  day,  and  then  asked  him 
how  Lord  North  took  the  communication  ?  "  As 
"  he  would  have  taken  a  cannon-ball  in  his  breast," 
replied  Lord  George.  "  He  opened  his  arms,  ex- 
"  claiming  wildly,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
"room  for  a  few  minutes,  'OhGodI  itisalloverl* 
*'  words  which  he  repeated  many  times  under  the 
*'  deepest  agitation  and  distress."  • 

Far  greater  was  the  fortitude  shown  by  George 
the  Third.  His  Majesty's  reply  to  the  communi- 
cation  from  Lord  George  Germaine  was  received 

•  "  Historical  MemoirB  of  My  Own  Time,"  by  Sir  N.  Wrax- 
all, Tol.  ii.  p.  101.  ed.  1815.  WraxiiU  ia  a  -writer  of  no  nu- 
thority  on  any  disputed  fact,  but  may  bo  allowed  some  credit 
on  Blight  circumatances  falling  directly  within  his  own  ob- 
eervatioa. 
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that  same  aflernoon :  it  was  neither  tremulous  in 
its  hand-writing,  nor  yet  despondent  in  its  tone ;  it 
expressed  his  deep  concern,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
his  steady  resolution.  There  was  only  one  Httle 
circumstance  which  to  Lord  George's  practised  eye 
betrayed  unwonted  emotion.  In  that  letter  the 
King  had  omitted  to  mark  the  hour  and  minute  of 
his  writing,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  with  scru- 
pulous exactness. 

At  Paris,  the  tidings  of  Cornwallis's  surrender 
arrived  upon  the  26th.  "  Most  heartily," — ^thus 
writes  Franklin  to  John  Adams,  in  Holland, — "do 
*'  I  congratulate  you  on  the  glorious  news.  The 
"  infant  Hercules  in  liis  cradle  has  now  strangled 
"  his  second  serpent."  The  first  serpent  was,  of 
course,  no  other  than  General  Burgoyne.  So 
pleased  was  Franklin  with  this  classical  conceit, 
that  it  afterwards  formed  the  subject  of  a  medal, 
struck  by  his  direction.* 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Franklin,  writing 
only  three  days  before  to  another  private  friend, 
had  used  the  following  expression  :  "  I  wish  most 
*'  heartily  with  you  that  this  accursed  war  was  at 
"  an  end ;  but  I  despair  of  seeing  it  finished  in  my 
"  time."  t 

*  Note  to  WftBhington'a  Writinga,  voL  viii.  p.  189. 
f  To  GoTcrnor  Pown&ll,  November  23.  1781.     Franklin's 
Writings,  voL  ix.  p.  93.  ed.  1844. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

The  opening  of  the  Session  had  been  fixed  for  the  CHAP. 
27th  of  November,  only  two  days  after  the  ill  • 

tidings.  It  became  requisite  on  their  account  to  ^'^** 
frame  the  Royal  Speech  anew.  As  delivered  by 
His  Majesty,  from  the  Throne,  it  was  found  to 
state  the  disaster  of  his  army  in  Virginia,  and  to 
call  upon  his  people  for  their  "vigorous,  animated, 
"  and  united  exertion."  ' 

In  the  Upper  House  no  sooner  had'  the  Address 
of  Thanks  been  moved  and  seconded,  than  Lord 
Sbelburne  started  up  with  an  Amendment.  He  ad- 
verted to  the  King  in  terms  of  due  respect,  as  "a 
*'  valorous  and  generous  prince,  gathering  firmness 
*'  from  misfortune."  But  on  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  war,  on  the  entire  policy  of  Ministers,  he  des- 
canted with  severity.  He  was  well  supported  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Camden  ;  Lord 
Rockingham  also  spoke  shortly  on  his  side.  In 
reply,  the  weapons  of  the  Government  were  but 
feebly  wielded  by  Lord  Stormont  and  Lord  Hills- 
borough J  the  Lord  Chancellor  resisted  the  Amend- 
ment, mainly  as  a  violation  of  the  established  forms 
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CHAP,    of  Parliament,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  might  be  said 

^_^^   of  Lord  Shelburne  in  this  debate,  as  was  said  by 

1781.      an  Irish  Member  on  a  similar  occasion, — that  he 

bad  a  majorit)'  in  every  thing  but  numbers  I     His 

Amendment  was  rejected  by  7^  Peers  against  31. 

In  the  Commons,  an  Amendment  was  in  like 
manner  proposed  by  Fox,  as  soon  as  the  Address 
bad  been  duly  moved  and  seconded.  He  ap- 
plauded the  Ministry  in  a  strain  of  sarcastic  invec- 
tive, because  they  had  selected  very  young  Mem- 
bers for  that  task, — a  task  which,  he  said,  required 
the  benefit  of  inexperience,  the  recommendation  of 
ignorance  I  For  himself,  though  a  young  man,  he 
could  not  be  called  a  young  member.  He  had 
seen  the  whole  system  of  Ministers  j  he  had  heard 
their  progressive  madness,  impolicy,  or  treachery  : 
and  he  was  now  confounded  at  their  presuming  to 
look  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament  in  the 

face He  would  not  say  that  he  believed 

they  were  paid  by  France ;  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  prove  the  fact ;  but  he  would  venture  to 
say  that  they  deserved  to  be  so  paid. 

This  powerful  philippic  drew  from  Lord  North 
a  short  but  able  reply.  To  the  charge  of  personal 
corruption  he  referred  with  just  disdain.  Of  Lord 
Comwallis's  capitulation  be  spoke  with  recovered 
firmness.  "A  melancholy  disaster,"  he  said,  "has 
"occurred  in  Virginia;  but  are  we,  therefore,  to 
"  lie  down  and  die?  No,  it  ought  rather  to  rouse 
"  us  into  action ;  it  ought  to  impel,  to  urge,  to 
"  animate,  for  by  bold  and  united  exertions  every 
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"thing  maybe  saved;   by  dejection  and  despair  CHAP. 
"  every  thing  must  be  lost"     The  honourable  gen-  .  -^^''•_. 
tleman   had  threatened    with    impeachment   and     1781. 
the  scaffold,  but  that  should  not  deter  him  from 
striving  to  preseiTe  the  rights  and  legislative  au- 
thority  of  Parliament.    The  war  with  America  had 
been  unfortunate,  but  not  unjust. 

Burke,  in  answer  to  this  speech,  poured  forth  a 
strain  of  most  empassioned  eloquence  ;  the  words 
of  Lord  North,  said  he,  froze  his  blood,  and  har- 
rowed up  his  soul.  "Good  God  I  Mr.  Speaker," 
he  exclaimed,  "are  we  yet  to  be  told  of  the  rights 
"  for  which  we  went  to  war?  Oh  excellent  rightsi 
"  oh  valuable  rights  I  Valuable  you  should  be,  for 
"  we  have  paid  dear  at  parting  with  you.  Oh 
"  valuable  rights,  that  have  cost  England  thirteen 
"  provinces,  four  islands,  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
*'  and  more  than  seventy  millions  of  money  I  Oh 
**  wonderful  rights,  that  have  lost  to  Great  Britain 
"  her  empire  on  the  ocean  —  her  boasted  grand 
"  and  substantial  superiority,  which  made  the  world 
"  l^end  before  her  I  Oh  inestimable  rights,  that 
"  have  taken  from  us  our  rank  among  nations, 
"  our  importance  abroad,  and  our  happiness  at 
"  home  J  that  have  taken  from  us  our  trade,  our 
"  manufactures,  and  our  commerce  ;  that  have  re- 
"  duced  us  from  the  most  flourishing  empire  in  the 
**  world  to  be  one  of  the  most  compact,  unenviable 
•=  powers  on  the  fece  of  the  globe  I  Oh  wonderful 
"  rights  that  are  likely  to  take  from  us  all  that  yet 
"  remains  I    "We  had  a  right  to  tax  America,  says 
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I  "  the  Noble  Lord,  and  as  we  had  a  right,  we  must 
,  *'  do  it.  .  .  .  Oh  miserable  and  infatuated  men  I 
"  miserable  and  undone  country  !  not  to  know  that 
"  right  signified  nothing  without  might ;  that  the 
"  right  without  the  power  of  enforcing  it  was  nu- 
"  gatory  and  idle  in  the  copyhold  of  rival  states  or 
*' of  immense  bodies  I  Oh,  says  a  silly  man,  full 
"  of  his  prerogative  of  dominion  over  a  few  beasts 
"  of  the  field,  there  is  excellent  wool  on  the  back 
*'  of  a  wolf,  and,  therefore,  he  must  be  sheared. 
"  Whatl  shear  a  wolf?  Yes.  But  will  he  comply? 
"  have  you  considered  the  trouble?  how  will  you 
*' get  this  wool?  Oh,  I  have  considered  nothing, 
"  and  I  will  consider  nothing,  but  my  right :  a  wolf 
*'  is  an  animal  that  has  wool ;  all  animals  that  have 
*'  wool  are  to  be  shorn,  and,  therefore,  I  will  shear 
'*  the  wolf." 

In  the  division  which  ensued  the  Government 
had  a  great  advantage,  carrying  their  Address  by 
218  votes,  while  there  were  only  129  for  the 
Amendment.  The  debate,  however,  did  not  con- 
clude with  the  division }  it  was  resumed  on  the 
Report  of  the  Address.  Then  Burke  spoke  once 
more ;  then,  as  Horace  Walpole  states,  Pitt  "  made 
"  a  most  brilliant  figure,  to  the  admiration  of  all 
"  sides."  But,  continues  Walpole,  it  was  the 
Lord  Advocate,  Henry  Dundas,  ^who  on  that 
occasion  caused  most  surprise.  AflFecting  great 
frankness,  he  might  be  said  almost  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Opposition  ;  he  seemed  to  accuse 
the  Ministers  of  disunion,  and  to  blame  some  who 
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in  council  did  not  deliver  their  sincere  opinion.  CHAP. 
However,  with  all  this  air  of  frankness,  few  could  .     _     . 
see  what  he  meant,  or  whom  he  blamed;  and  the     1781. 
more  he  was  pressed  the  more  obscure  he  grew.* 
After  such  a  speech,  to  retain  in  office  this  able 
and  eloquent,  but  now  insubordinate,  placeman, 
was  certainly  a  clear  sign  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Government. 

Other  signs  of  that  weakness  followed  in  quick 
succession.  Notwithstanding  the  large  majority 
on  the  first  day,  it  grew  manifest  that  many  inde- 
pendent country  gentlemen — at  their  head  Mr. 
Thomas  Powys,  then  Member  for  Northampton- 
shire, and  afterwards  Lord  Lilford  —  were  resolved 
to  pursue  no  further  the  contest  with  the  Colonies. 
Only  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  Army  Esti- 
mates were  moved,  Sir  James  Lowther,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Powys,  interposed  with  a  Resolution  that 
the  war  carried  on  in  North  America  had  been 
ineffectual.  To  guard  against  dangerous  defection 
in  his  ranks,  it  became  necessary  for  Lord  North 
to  explain  those  altered  views  at  which  the  Lord 
Advocate  had  hinted.  He  was  willing,  he  said,  to 
declare  his  honest  opinion  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  or  right  to  go  on  with  the  American  war  as 
we  had  done,  that  is  on  a  continental  plan,  by 
sending  armies  to  march  through  the  provinces 
from  south  to  north.     Even  this  acknowledgment 

•  See,  besides  the  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxii.  p.  733.,  the  Extracts 
from  Horace  Walpole's  MSS.,  given  b;  Lord  John  Russell  in 
his  Memori&ls  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  269. 
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CHAI*-  —  as  a  kind  of  signal  or  notice  to  our  enemies  — 
1 — ,—1.  he  would  have  withheld,  had  it  not  been  declared 
^'*^^-  already,  in  the  clearest  manner,  by  the  moderation 
of  the  Estimates  laid  upon  the  Table.  The  Esti- 
mates showed  that  Government  could  have  no 
intention  to  send  out  a  fresh  army  for  that  of  Lord 
Cornwallis.  But  did  not  gentlemen  perceive  the 
necessity  there  might  be  for  retaining  certain  posts 
in  America,  for  the  convenience  even  of  carrying 
on  the  war  against  France  and  Spain  ?  Must  we 
not  have  ports  and  harbours  there  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  of  acting  on  the  seas  ?  And  would 
gentlemen,  by  adopting  Sir  James  Lowther's  Reso- 
lution, tie  up  the  hands  of  Government  both  by 
sea  and  land  ? 

Of  the  debate  which  ensued  upon  this  important 
statement  of  the  Ministeri^  policy,  Horace  Walpole 
gives  the  following  account: — "The  Lord  Advo- 
"  cate  pretended  to  un(Jerstand  Lord  North  as 
"  declaring  against  a  land  war.  Charles  Fox 
"  pressed  Lord  North,  over  and  over  again,  to  say 
"  if  that  was  his  meaning,  but  he  would  not  say  a 
"  word  more.  Lord  George  Germaine  talked  of 
"  the  unanimity  of  Ministers,  but  no  mortal  be- 
'*  lieved  him.  Burke  made  a  wild  passionate 
*'  speech.  He  was  now  grown  so  heated,  and 
"  uttered  such  rhapsodies,  that  he  was  generally 
"  very  ill  heard."  It  is  remarkable,  considering 
the  extent  of  concession  to  which  Lord  North  had 
gone,  that  Sir  James  Lowther's  Resolution  was 
rejected  but  by  a  majority  of  forty-one. 
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In  another  of  these  debates  Sir  George  Savile  CHAP, 
indulged  in  a  classical  conceit,  equal  at  least  to  . 
Dr.  Franklin's.  He  compared  Ministers  to  the  l'8i. 
Spartan  who,  in  a  sea  engagement,  swam  to  a 
galley  and  seized  it  with  his  right  hand,  which  the 
people  in  the  galley  instantly  cut  off.  He  renewed 
the  effort  with  his  left  hand,  and  that  was  cut  off 
too.  The  sailors  in  the  galley  then  asked  him  if 
he  meant  to  persevere;  the  Spartan  answered 
"  Not  in  the  same  way,"  and  kid  hold  of  the  vessel 
with  his  teeth.  Thus  the  Government  had  lost 
two  armies,  or  both  their  hands,  in  their  strife  against 
America,  and  yet  they  were  determined  to  go  on 
and  fasten  upon  it  with  their  teeth.  But  they 
should  remember  that  when  the  Spartan  did  so 
they  struck  off  his  head  ! 

Besides  these  main  debates,  collateral  points  of 
attack  were  not  neglected.  Burke  brought  forward 
the  case  of  the  sufferers  at  St.  £ustatia  ;  on  which 
occasion,  both  the  General  and  Admiral,  Yaughan 
and  Rodney,  were  present  as  members,  to  vindicate 
their  share  in  these  proceedings.  Another  motion 
referred  to  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Laurens  in 
the  Tower.  There  had  been  some  time  in  pro- 
gress a  negotiation  for  the  exchange  of  that  gentle- 
man with  General  Burgoyne,  whom  the  Americans 
considered  as  a  prisoner  on  parole.  But,  impatient 
of  the  delays  that  had  occurred,  Burke  laid  the 
whole  matter  before  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
designed  to  have  carried  it  further  after  the  Recess, 
had  not  Lord  North,  alive  at  last  to  the  necessity' 
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of  conciliation,  ordered  the  release  of  Mr.  Laurens, 
,  on  bail,  before  the  close  of  the  month  and  year.* 
Beyond  the  walls  of  Parliament,  also,  animated 
by  the  disaster  of  Cornwallis,  the  opponents  of 
Lord  North  were  stirring.  In  a  Common  Hall  of 
the  City  of  London,  there  passed  an  Address  to 
the  King,  entreating  him  to  put  an  end  to  "  this 
"  unnatural  and  unfortunate  war."  At  a  meeting 
of  the  West  India  merchants,  the  same  desire  was 
expressed ;  since  their  total  ruin,  they  declared, 
could  not  else  be  averted.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
electors  of  Westminster,  Fox  delivered  a  fiery 
speech,  and  carried  some  stringent  Resolutions. 
Other  such  meetings,  and  with  the  like  result, 
were  held  in  Southwark,  and  for  the  counties  of 
Middlesex  and  Surrey.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
example  spread  any  further  from  London  ;  yet, 
no  doubt,  throughout  the  country  by  this  time 
popular  favour  had  wholly  departed  from  the  war 
against  the  Colonies.  It  was  still,  it  seemed,  to 
be  carried  on  at  large  cost,  while  even  by  the 
avowal  of  Ministers  themselves,  there  was  to  be  no 
more  vigour  in  its  prosecution,  nor  hope  in  its 
result. 

There  was  another  event  which  added,  if  to  add 
were  possible,  to  the  heat  of  the  Opposition  at 
this  juncture.  Intelligence  having  been  received 
of  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  at  Brest  to  supply  and 
reinforce  the  East   and   West   India  squadrons, 

*  See  seTeral  letters  upon  this  subject  ia  Barke's  Corres- 
pondence, vol.  ii.  pp.  418—454. 
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Admiral  Kempenfeldt  was  despatched  to  intercept  CHAP, 
it  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line.     Kempenfeldt  met  '■ 

the  enemy  some  thirty  leagues  from  Ushant,  the  ^781. 
convoy  being,  in  some  degree,  scattered  by  a 
storm  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  taking  fifteen  trans- 
ports, conveying  above  a  thousand  soldiers  and 
above  five  hundred  seamen.  Next,  he  prepared 
to  engage  the  ships  of  war,  which  he  found  forming 
in  battle  order,  and  commanded  by  tite  Comte 
de  Guichenj  but,  contrary  to  his  expectation, 
they  amounted  to  nineteen  sail  of  the  line,  besides 
two  others,  armed  en  flute.  In  the  face  of  so 
superior  a  force,  Kempenfeldt  reluctantly  forbore 
from  an  attack,  and  sailed  back  to  England.  His 
return,  which  took  place  just  before  the  Christmas 
Recess,  became  a  signal  for  the  loudest  clamours 
and  most  violent  invectives  against  his  chief.  Lord 
Sandwich.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  moving  the  usual 
adjournment,  "  What  1  adjoum  I  adjourn  I "  said 
Byng  the  member  for  Middlesex,  "  we  ought  to  sit 
"  through  the  holidays  to  inciuire  into  this  mis- 
**  carriage."  Not  leas  decided  were  the  sentiments 
of  Savile.  "The  question  of  Kempenfeldt"  — 
thus  he  writes  to  hoid  Rockingham,  "  seems  to 
"  lie  in  a  mighty  narrow  compass.  When  you 
**  sent  out  twelve  ships,  did  you  know  they  had 
'*  nineteen  or  not  ?  If  you  did  not,  culpable  igno- 
'.'  ranee  ;  if  you  did,  worse."  Sir  George  adds, 
however :  "  I  do  not  .say  that  these  two  dilemmas 
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"  ought  to  hang  a  man."  Kind  and  relenting 
,  reasoner,  not  to  push  his  point  so  fiir  1  • 

Parliament  met  again  in  the  latter  part  of  Janu- 
ary. During  the  Recess,  the  Ministers  had.  In 
some  measure,  matured  their  scheme  of  policy. 
They  determined  to  proceed  without  Lord  George 
Germaine,  whom  tliey  found  as  keen  as  ever  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  Colonies.  Indeed  he  had 
taken  occasion,  not  long  since,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  declare  that  be  the  consequences 
what  they  might,  he  never  would  be  the  Minister 
to  sign  any  treaty  that  gave  independence  to 
America.t  The  King  agreed  to  his  resignation, 
provided  it  were  dignified  with  a  peerage.  "No 
"one,"  wrote  His  Majesty,  "can  then  say  he  is 
"  disgraced."  As  his  successor  was  selected  a 
worn-out  veteran,  Welbore  Ellis  —  the  "Mani- 
"  kin,"  and  the  "Grildrig,"  of  Junius, — a  man 
who  was  ridiculed  for  his  diminutive  stature,  not 
in  him  redeemed  by  any  loftiness  of  mind. 

Accordingly,  soon  after  Parliament  had  reassem- 
bled, the  Gazette  announced  the  creation  of  Ger- 
maine as  Viscount  Sackville,  and  the  appointment 
of  Ellis  as  Secretary  of  State.  Loud  was  the 
Opposition  outcry  against  both.  But  though  the 
choice  of  Ellis  might  be  laughed  at  or  lamented, 
there  was  a  more  tangible  objection  to  the  peerage 

•  Sir  George  Saviie  to  Lord  Kockingham.  (Memoira,  by 
Lord  Albemarle,  vol,  ii.  p.  440.) 

t  On  Sir  JameB  Lowther's  motion.  (Commons'  Debate, 
December  12.  1781.) 
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of  Lord  George.     Even  upon  the  first  reports  of  it,  ^H^^* 
the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  moved  in  the  Peers,   < — r--' 
that  to  recommend  to  the  Crown  for  such  a  dignity     ^ '*'^* 
any  person  labouring  under  so  heavy  a  sentence  of 
a  Court  Martial  was  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 
the  House  of  Lords.     And  when  the  new-made 
Viscount  took   hts  seat    the    same    motion    was 
renewed.     Thus  the  old  complaint  of  his  conduct 
at  Minden  was  again  ripped  up  ;    thus  his  first 
speech  in  that   House  was  the  attempt  to  clear 
himself  from  an  opprobrious  imputation. 

The  tidings  that  came  from  time  to  time  of  the 
progress  of  the  war  were  by  no  means  such  as  to 
raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Ministry.  In  the 
West  Indies,  even  before  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  Marquis  de  BouilI6  had  surprised  and 
retaken  the  island  of  St.  Eustatia,  mainly  through 
the  negligence  of  the  English  commander,  Colonel 
Cockburn.  Our  other  new  conquests  of  Demerara 
and  Essequibo  were  in  like  manner  wrested  back 
from  us.  Next  De  Bouille  turned  his  arms  against 
our  old  and  valuable  possession  of  St.  Kitf  s,  where 
he  landed  8,000  men,  protected  by  De  Grasse'a 
fleet.  Basseterre,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was 
built  of  wood,  and  could  make  no  defence  on 
the  land  side,  but  the  troops  and  the  Militia, 
headed  by  General  Eraser  and  Governor  Shirley, 
took  post  on  the  rugged  heights  of  Brimstone  Hill. 
Sir  Samuel  Hood,  also,  who  had  followed  the 
French  Admiral  in  returning  from  the  Chesapeak, 
interposed,  by  a  bold  manoeuvre,  between  him  and 
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CHAP,  the  Frencli  forces  on  sliore,  and  most  gallantly  re- 
.  ^^^' .  pulsed  two  separate  attacks,  by  which  De  Grasse 
1782.  hoped  to  recover  his  lost  anchorage  ground.  But 
Hood  could  only  delay,  he  could  not  prevent,  the 
surrender  of  the  settlement;  and  the  small  islands 
of  Nevis  and  Montserrat  soon  followed ;  so  that  of 
the  entire  Leeward  cluster  Barbadoes  and  Antigua 
only  remained  in  British  hands. 

Only  a  few  days,  however,  from  the  capitulation 
of  St.  Kitt's,  the  British  fleet  was  cheered  by  the 
return  of  Kodney.  He  came  out  from  England 
with  recovered  liealth,  and  most  eager  to  engage. 
"  I  will  bring  you  back  a  present  of  De  Grasse," 
— such  were  his  words  at  parting  to  a  private  friend. 
He  came  out  also  with  the  fullest  confldence  of  the 
administration.  "The  fate  of  this  empire  is  in 
"  your  hands,"  wrote  to  him  Lord  Sandwich,  "and 
"  I  have  no  reason  to  wish  that  it  should  be  in 
"  any  other."  • 

Another  disappointment  to  the  English  Ministry, 
though  rather  at  an  earlier  period,  came  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Against  the  Dutch  settle- 
ment in  that  quarter  there  had  been  despatched 
from  Englandan  expedition,  underGeneralMeadowa 
and  Commodore  Johnstone.  The  Dutch  settlement 
was,  however,  secured  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the 
Bailli  de  Sufl^ren  with  his  fleet,  on  his  way  to  the 
East  Indies;  and  the  British  officers  were  reduced 
to  an  attempt  upon  some  Dutch  merchant-ships 
that  lay  at  anchor  in  Saldanlia  Bay,  about  fourteen 

•  Life  of  Lord  Rodnej,  hy  Mundy,  toL  ii.  pp.  170 — 182. 
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leagues  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Town.     The  en-  CHAP, 
terprise  was  successful,   and  several  prizes  were 
made;  but  they  could  afford  no  equivalent  for  the     ^7 
frustration  of  the  design  upon  the  Cape. 

But  all  other  disappointments — since  Lord 
Cornwallis's  at  least — were  cast  into  the  shade  by 
the  loss  of  the  island  of  Minorca.  General  Murray 
bad  continued  to  maintain  St  Philip's  Castle  with 
the  greatest  gallantry.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  by 
a  sudden  and  welt-directed  sally,  he  had  surprised 
and  chased  the  Duke  de  Crillon  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Cape  Mola.  But  besides  the  havoc  of 
war,  our  soldiers  were  laid  low  by  diseases — not 
putrid  fevers  only,  but  scurvy  and  dysentery  had 
set  in  among  them.  It  was  found  that  their  zeal 
oflen  rose  superior  to  tlieir  strength.  We  are  told 
of  several  soldiers  who  died  on  guard  ;  their  gene- 
rous ardour  to  defend  the  place  having  made  them 
hide  their  sickness  to  the  last,  and  kept  them  from 
the  hospitals.  In  the  beginning  of  February  there 
remained  less  than  700  fit  for  duty  j  and  even  of 
these  five-sixths  were  already  tainted  with  the 
scurvy.  The  General  having  left  nothing  that 
valour  or  skill  could  do  untried,  found  it  necessary 
to  capitulate  on  the  5th  of  tlie  same  month.  The 
troops  felt  that  sickness,  and  nothing  but  sickness, 
had  subdued  them,  and  were  heard  to  exclaim  with 
honourable  indignation  as  they  marched  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  that  they  surrendered  them  to 
God  alone.  They  obtained  not  merely  all  the 
honours  of  war  by  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
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CHAP,  but  moreover,  as  Murray  gratefully  acknowledged, 

.  the  most  kind  and  considerate  treatment  from  the 

1782.      fiee  will  of  their  gallant  enemy.*     And  thus  was 

the  best  harbour  of  the   Mediterranean  lost  to 

England. 

Meanwhile  the  campaign  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  full  as  eagerly  pursued.  Before  the  close 
of  January,  Fox,  in  a  most  noble  speech,  com< 
^  plained  of  the  ill  success  of  our  naval  forces,  and 

ascribed  it  solely  to  Lord  Sandwich.  Early  next 
month  he  brought  these  charges  to  a  vote,  when  the 
Government  prevailed  against  him  by  a  majority 
of  only  twenty-two.  A  fortnight  afterwards  Fox 
renewed  the  same  motion  in  another  form ;  when, 
in  a  fuller  House,  the  Ministerial  majority  dwin- 
dled to  nineteen.  But  there  now  stepped  forward, 
as  the  principal  assailant  of  Lord  North,  a  member 
far  indeed  below  Fox  in  ability  and  eloquence,  but 
as  greatly  his  superior  in  age,  in  experience,  in  dis- 
interested views.  This  was  General  Conway. 
Much  as  he  had  failed  as  a  leading  Minister  some 
years  before,  it  was  not  foi'gotten  that  he  had  been 
the  person  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
Stamp  Act}  and  he  enjoyed  high  respect  on  all 
sides  as  a  gallant  soldier,  as  a  high-minded  and 
accomplished  gentleman.t     On  the  22nd  of  Fe- 

■  General  Murray's  despatch  of  Feb.  16.  1782.  See  also 
the  Ann.  Eegiat.  for  that  year,  p.  216.,  and  Coxe's  Bourboa 
Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  105. 

t  The  politics  of  Conway,  though  at  all  times  rather  vague, 
«re  described  as  this  time   by  his  close  friend  Horace  Wal- 
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bruary,  the  next  sitting  of  the  House  after  the  Navy  CH  AP. 
debate,  he  moved  an  Address  to  the  King  entreat-  .  ^^^- , 
ing  His  Majesty  "  that  the  war  on  the  Continent  of     J782, 
"  North  America  might  no  longer  be  pursued  for 
"the  impracticable  purpose  of  reducing  the  inhabi- 
"  tants  of  that  country  to  obedience."     In  reply, 
or  rather  explanation,  the  new  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  made  a  most  ambiguous  state- 
ment of  his  views,  giving  Burke  some  reason  to 
exclaim  that  only  the  person  and  not  the  system 
had  been  changed;  and  at  last,  with  all  the  exer- 
tions of  the   Ministers,   they  only   prevailed  by 
a  melancholy  majority  of  one,  the  numbers  being 
for  the  motion  193,  and  against  it  194. 

No  sooner  were  these  numbers  announced  than 
Fox  rose  to  taunt  Lord  North  with  delay  in  bring- 
ing forward  his  Budget  for  the  year.  Being  an- 
swered that  the  business  was  fixed  for  the  25th, 
Colonel  Barre  next  inveighed  against  the  Minister 
for  bringing  it  forward  at  all.  An  angry  scene  ' 
ensued.  Hani,  besides  calling  Lord  North  •'  the 
■**  scourge  of  his  country,"  applied  to  his  conduct 
the  epithets  of  "  indecent  and  scandalous,"  and 
Lord  North  retorted  with  "  insolent  and  brutal." 
The  Speaker  interposed,  and  both  the  Members 
begged  pardon. 

pole :  "  He  had  never  engaged  io  an^  concert  or  councils  with 
"  Lord  Rockmgliam,  and  if  he  leaned  to  any  faction  hj  tiea 
"  it  was  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  chose  him  into  Farlia- 
"  ment,  and  who  adhered  to  Lord  Shelbume."  (Uemoriala  of 
Vox,  voL  i.  p.  449.) 
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CHAP.  On  the  25th,  according  to  his  promise,  Lord 
.  J^^"' .  Nortii  made  his  financial  statement,  and  explained 
1782.  the  terms  on  which  a  new  loan  of  13,500,000/.  had 
been  contracted.  Whatever  the  terms  might  be, 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  their  ill  reception.  What- 
ever the  terms  might  be,  Fox  was  sure  to  start  up, 
as  he  did,  with  accusations  of  the  Minister — -that 
he  had  brought  the  country  to  the  eve  of  bank- 
ruptcy— that  he  had  made  a  corrupt  bargain — 
tliat  from  the  public  revenue  he  reserved  douceurs 
for  contractors,  placemen,  and  members  of  Par- 
liament. 

On  the  27th  General  Conway,  encouraged  by 
the  nearly  equal  numbers  on  his  first  motion, 
brought  forward  a  second  to  the  same  effect,  but  in 
another  form — a  Resolution  against  any  further 
attempts  to  reduce  the  insurgent  Colonies.  On 
this  occasion  the  Ministers  did  not  venture  upon 
open  or  direct  resistance.  Lord  North  only  pleaded 
for  a  short  delay  to  convince  the  House  that  Minis- 
ters were  sincere  in  their  intention  not  to  recruit 
the  army  in  America  j  and  Wallace,  the  Attorney- 
i»^  General,  declared  himself  ready  withu  Bill  enabling 

the  Government  to  treat  with  the  revolted  Colonies 
on  the  basis  of  a  truce.  On  these  grounds  Wallace 
movedthatthe  debate  should  be  adjourned.  Never- 
theless, so  strong  was  now  the  tide  setting  in  against 
the  war  in  North  America,  that  Conway's  Reso- 
lution was  carried  against  the  whole  force  of 
Government  by  034,  against  S15. 

The   Resolution   tlms   carried,   being  sent  up 
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to  the  King  through  an  Address,  received  from  CHAP. 
His  Majesty  an  assenting  but  a  cold  and  guarded  .  _  '■ 
reply.  Upon  this,  General  Conway  followed  up  1782. 
his  advantage  by  moving  on  the  4th  of  March  a 
new  Address  to  inform  the  Sovereign  that  the 
House  would  consider  as  enemies  to  the  King  and 
country  all  those  who  should  advise  the  further 
prosecution  of  offensive  war  in  North  America. 
Lord  North  declared  the  motion  unnecessary,  but 
did  not  venture  to  divide  the  House  against  it. 
Rigby,  incited  beyond  all  bounds  at  the  thought  of 
losing  office  after  so  many  years  of  happy  tenure, 
attacked  the  Opposition  with  great  warmth,  but 
was  sternly  rebuked  by  Fitt,  and  told  that  the 
nation  was  weary  of  paying  him.  "  Undoubtedly," 
thus  answered  tbe  veteran  jobber,  **  I  am  not  tired 
"  of  receiving  money  ;  but  am  I  to  be  told  that 
"  because  men  receive  the  emoluments  of  office, 
"they  are  the  authors  of  our  ruin?**  Finally, 
after  long  debate  but  no  division,  the  new  Address 
was  passed. 

Not  deterred  by  these  heavy  blows  on  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Attorney-General  rose  next  day 
to  explain  the  details  of  his  Bill  for  Peace.  "The 
"  only  proper  way,"  said  Fox,  "  of  treating  such  a 
"  proposition  from  such  a  quarter  would  be  to 
**  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  then  walk  out  of  the 
"  House  I  "  Fox  then  proceeded  to  inveigh  against 
the  Ministers  in  terms  which^  standing  as  they  do 
on  record,  should  certainly  have  had  some  influence, 
bowever  slight,  on   his  own  conduct  next  year. 
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"  From  the  moment,"  he  cried,  "  when  I  shall 
,  "  make  any  terms  with  one  of  them,  I  will  rest 
"  satisfied  to  be  called  the  most  in^mous  of  man- 
"  kind.  I  could  not,  for  an  instant,  think  of  a 
"  coalition  with  men  who  in  every  public  and 
"  private  transaction,  as  Ministers  had  shown  them- 
"  selves  void  of  every  principle  of  honour  and 
"  honesty.  In  the  hands  of  such  men  I  would  not 
"trust  my  honour  even  for  a  minute!'*  Who 
could  have  expected  after  such  words  as  these  to 
sec,  but  twelve  months  later,  Lord  North  side 
by  side  with  Fox  as  Cabinet  colleagues  and 
familiar  friends  ? 

Flushed  with  their  recent  victory,  the  Oppo- 
sition had  determined  to  strike  another  and  yet 
another  blow  until  they  finally  prevailed.  On  the 
8th  of  March,  Lord  John  Cavendish  brought  for- 
ward a  string  of  Resolutions  ascribing  all  our  losses 
to  want  of  foresight  and  ability  in  Ministers.  But 
he  was  disappointed  in  the  issue,  since  he  found  a 
majority  of  ten  against  his  motion.  This  debate, 
which  tunied,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  expected 
change  of  Government,  is  mainly  remarkable  for 
the  declaration  which  it  drew  from  Pitt.  "  For 
"  myself,"  he  said,  *'  I  cannot  expect  to  take  any 
"  share  in  a  new  administration ;  and  were  my 
"  doing  so  more  within  my  reach,  I  never  would 
"  accept  a  subordinate  situation."  So  lofty  an  an- 
nouncement from  a  stripling  of  twenty-three — from 
a  young  lawyer  just  beginning  to  go  the  Western 
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Circuit — might  startle  by  its  boldness,  but  was  CHAP, 
justified  by  his  genius,  . 

On  the  15th  the  attack  on  the  administration  l''82.  , 
was  renewed  by  Sir  John  Rous,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Suffolk,  a  Tory  on  principle,  as  he  avowed, 
and  up  to  this  time  a  firm  supporter  of  Lord  North. 
It  was  therefore  with  the  greater  weight  that  this 
independent  country  gentleman  now  came  forward 
with  a  direct  vote  of  No  Confidence.  In  the  de- 
bate which  followed,  great  merriment  was  caused 
by  one  Member's — Sir  James  Marriott's — pedantic 
folly.  Desiring  to  afford  a  technical  proof  of  the 
justice  of  the  war,  he  observed  that,  even  if  Repre- 
sentation were  held  necessary  to  give  the  right  of 
Taxation,  America  was  already  represented  in  the 
British  Parliament.  "  She  is  represented,"  said 
Sir  James,  "by  the  Members  for  the  county  of 
"  Kent,  since  in  the  Charters  of  the  Thirteen  Pro- 
"  vinces  they  are  declared  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
"  the  Manor  of  Greenwich."  Yet,  though  Sir 
James  Marriott  was  the  Parliamentary  assertor  of 
this  singular  argument,  the  honour  of  its  original 
invention  seems  rather  to  belong  to  Mr.  George 
Hardinge.*  Well  might  Lord  North  have  ex- 
claimed on  this  occasion :  "  Save  me,  oh  I  .save  me 
*'  from  my  friends  I " 

The  division  upon  Sir  John  Rous's  motion  left 
the  Ministers  with  a  bare  majority  of  nine.  Nor 
had  their  majority  only  diminished  in  amount,  it 

•  Compare  the  Pari.  Hiat.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  1184^  with  Loid 
Cainpbell'sLiveriof  ibe  Clianci^lloi'B,  vol.  v.  p.  352. 
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CHAF.  had  cbanged  in  quality ;  it  had  ceased  to  be  any 
.,  _  V  token  of  public  feeling  in  their  favour.  Their 
1782.  numbers  were  now,  in  great  measure,  derived  from 
merely  Nomination  seats.  Take,  for  example,  the 
very  strong-hold  of  the  smaller  boroughs  in  that 
age.  The  two  members  for  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall voted  against  Lord  North,  but  of  its  borough 
representatives  who  took  part  in  this  division,  there 
were  eight  opponents,  and  no  less  than  thirty  sup- 
porters of  the  Government. 

While  the  minority  on  Sir  John  Rous's  Reso- 
lution were  still  waiting  in  the  lobby,  Fox  an- 
nounced to  them  that,  if  unsuccessful  then,  a  new 
motion  to  the  same  eflfect  would  be  made  on  the 
Wednesday  following,  the  20th  of  the  month. 
Lord  Surrey  was  the  orator  intended.  But  for 
some  time  past  it  had  been  manifest — and  to  none 
more  clearly  than  to  Lord  North — tliat  although 
the  downfal  of  the  Ministry  might  be  a  little  de- 
layed, or  a  little  quickened,  it  could  not,  at  that 
juncture,  be  averted.  With  honest  zeal  he  had 
been  striving  to  reconcile  the  King's  mind  to  this 
unavoidable  necessity.  On  the  10th,  at  last.  His 
Majesty  agreed  that  the  Chancellor  should  see 
Lord  Rockingham,  and  learn  from  him  on  what 
terms  he  might  be  willing  to  construct  another 
Ministry.  Lord  Rockingham's  demands  were 
found  to  be,  that  a  Ministry  should  be  formed  on 
the  basis  of  peace  and  economy,  and  that  three 
Bills,  namely,  Sir  Philip  Clerke's  on  Contractors, 
Mr.   Burke's  on   Economical   Reform,   and   Mr. 
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Crewe's  on  Revenue  Officers — should  be  made  CHAP 
Government  measures.     To  the  basis   Thurlow  '■ 

offered  no  objection,  but  he  would  by  no  means  1782. 
consent  to  the  three  Bills.  At  last,  in  a  final  con- 
ference with  Rockingham,  the  Chancellor  broke 
off  in  much  wrath,  declaring  (and  with  many  an 
oath,  no  doubt,)  that  he  would  have  no  further 
communication  with  a  man  who  thought  the  ex> 
elusion  of  a  contractor  from  Parliament,  and  the 
disfranchisement  of  an  exciseman,  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  salvation  of  the  country  at  this 
crisis.  "  Lord  Rockingham,"  added  he,  "  is 
"  bringing  thin^  to  a  pass  where  either  his  head 
"  or  the  King's  must  go,  in  order  to  settle  which 
"  of  them  is  to  govern  the  country  I "  * 

Scarcely  less  ardent  were,  at  one  time,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Sovereign  himself.  He  contemplated, 
with  the  utmost  aversion,  his  return  to  the  oligarchy 
of  the  great  Whig  Houses.  He  had  even  some 
design  of  taking  his  departure  for  Hanover  if  the 
terms  required  of  him  should  be  altogether  irre- 
concileable  with  his  sense  of  right  Such  a  design 
liad  once  before  arisen  in  his  mind  in  the  midst  of 
the  Gordon  riots.  We  now  find  a  mysterious  hint 
of  it  in  his  letters  to  Lord  North  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
writes  Horace  Walpole,  that  for  a  fortnight  to- 
gether  the  Royal  yacht  was  expediting  and  pre- 
paring for  his  voyage.    What  further  steps  His 

*  See  the  Extracts  from  Mr.  Ad&m's  MSS.,  pubiiahed  by 
Lord  John  Russell  in  hia  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  294. 
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CHAP.   Majesty  may  have  had  ip  view,  —  whether  his  re- 

.     _  '  .  cession  was  to  be  permanent  or  temporary, — whe- 

1782.     ther  he  meant  to  leave  the  Queen  as  Regent  or  to 

lake  her  and  the  Princes  with  him, — can  at  present 

only  be  surmised.* 

It  appears,  however,  that  by  degrees,  the  King 
became  more  reconciled  to  the  present,  or  more 
hopeful  of  the  future.  Lord  North  being  with  him 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  His  Majesty  acknow- 
ledged that,  considering  the  temper  of  the  Com- 
mons, he  thought  the  administration  at  an  end. 
•'  Then,  Sir,"  said  Lord  North,  "had  I  not  better 
"state  the  fact  at  once?" — "Well,  you  may  do 
"  so,"  replied  the  King.  Eager  to  make  use  of 
this  permission,  Lord  North  hastened  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  Court  dress.  He  rose  to 
speak  at  the  same  moment  with  Lord  Surrey,  and 
neither  would  give  way.  Loud  were  the  shouts 
and  cries  iu  that  thronged  House ;  the  one  party 
calling  for  Lord  Surrey,  and  the  other  for  Lord 
North.  At  length,  to  restore  some  order,  Fox 
moved  "  That  the  Earl  of  Surrey  do  first  speak." 
But  immediately  Lord  North,  with  presence  of 
mind  mixed  with  pleasantry,  started  up  again.  "  1 
"rise,"  he  said,  "to  speak  to  that  motion  ;"  and, 

•  Notes  by  Horace  Walpole,  Mareli  18.  1782.     According 
to  Henry  Richard  Lord  Holtaiid,  who  transcribed  this  passage 
,  for  the  Fox  Memorials :  "  King  George  the  Fourth  told  me  a 

"  story  of  his  father's  plan  of  retiring  to  Hanover,  and  described 
"with  more  humour  than  filial  reverence  his  arrangement  of 
"  the  details,  and  especially  of  the  liveries  aiid  dresses." 
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as  his  reason  for  opposing  it,  stated  that  he  had  re-  CHAP, 
signed,  and  that  the  Ministry  was  no  more.    Next,   ■ 
in   some  farewell  sentences,  he  proceeded,  with     1782. 
excellent  taste  and  temper,  to  thank  the  House  for 
their  kindness  and  indulgence,  and  he  would  add, 
forbearance,  during  so  many  years.     And  finally, 
to  leave  time  for  his  successors,  he  proposed  and 
carried  an  adjournment  of  some  days. 

There  was  on  this  occasion  another  slight  hut 
characteristic  incident  which  more  than  one  eye- 
witness has  recorded.  It  was  a  cold  wintry  even- 
ing, with  a  fall  of  snow.  The  other  Memhers,  in 
expectation  of  a  long  debate,  had  dismissed  their 
carriages.  Lord  North,  on  the  contrary,  had  kept 
his  waiting.  He  put  into  it  one  or  two  of  his 
friends,  whom  he  invited  to  go  home  with  him  j  and 
then,  turning  to  the  crowd  chiefly  composed  of  his 
bitter  enemies,  as  they  stood  shivering  and  cluster- 
ing near  the  door,  he  said  to  them  with  a  placid 
smile  —  "  You  see,  gentlemen,  the  advantage  of 
"  beiijg  in  the  secret.  Good  night." — "  No  man," 
says  Mr.  Adam  of  his  speech  and  whole  conduct 
that  evening,  *'  ever  showed  more  calmness,  cheer- 
*' fulness,  and  serenity.  The  temper  of  his  whole 
"  family  was  the  same.  I  dined  with  them  that 
"  day,  and  was  witness  to  it." 

Thus  ended  Lord  North's  administration  of 
twelve  years.  It  is  certainly  strange  on  contem- 
plating these  twelve  years,  to  find  so  many  harsh 
and  rigorous  measures  proceed  from  the  most  gen- 
tle and  good-humoured  of  Prime  Ministers.   Happy 

YOL.  vu.  p 
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CHAP,  had  but  greater  firmness  in  maintaining  his  own 
,__^_1^  opinions  been  joined  to  so  much  ability  in  defend- 
1782.      ing  opinions  even  when  not  his  own  I 

"  Even  as  to  the  disasters  and  miscarriages,  how- 
ever, which  could  not  be  denied  in  this  adminis- 
tration, the  friends  of  Lord  North  contended  that, 
in  truth,  he  was  not  answerable  for  them.  The 
points  in  his  favour  were  argued  with  great  spirit 
only  a  few  days  before  his  fall,  by  Mr.  George 
Onslow,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Why,  said 
Mr.  Onslow,  have  we  in  this  war  against  America 
such  ill  success?  Mainly,  he  continued,  from  tlie 
support  and  countenance  given  in  that  House  to 
American  rebellion.  The  army  of  Washington 
had  been  called  by  Opposition  "our  army;'*  the 
cause  of  the  Americans  had  been  called  "  the 
"  cause  of  Liberty ;  "  and  one  gentleman  (this  was 
Burke),  while  lavishing  his  praises  on  Dr.  Franklin 
and  Mr.  Laurens,  had  declared  that  he  would  pre- 
fer a  prison  in  company  with  them  to  freedom 
in  company  with  those  who  were  supporting  the 
cause  of  England.  But  this  vindication,  though 
spirited,  nay  though  true,  is  faulty,  because,  though 
true,  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  —  because  it  over- 
looks what  no  statesman  should,  the  certainty  that 
when  free  principles  are  at  stake  dissensions  will 
always  arise  in  a  free  country. 

On  viewing  the  two  principal  parties  then  in 
conflict,  —  Lord  North's  and  Lord  Rockingham's, 
—  we  can  scarcely  call  either  generous  and  large- 
minded  on   every   point,   and   so   far  as  regards 
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both  men  and  measures.     Lord  North's  party  had  CHAP. 
some  narrow  views  of  national  policy,  but  it  freely  .         '. 
welcomed  to  its  high  places  high  ability,  however     1782. 
unconnected.     Lord  llockingham's,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  more  liberal  in  its  political  opinions,  but 
as  to  men  of  genius,  if  low-born,  it  would  receive 
them  only  as  its  servants  and  retainers ;  it  almost 
avowedly  regarded  power  as  an  heir-loom  in  certain 
houses.* 

Lord  Rockingham's  personal  deficiencies  must 
also  at  such  a  crisis  be  lamented.  His  high  cha- 
racter, distinguished  by  honour  and  integrity,  was 
not  free  from  the  alloy  of  vehement  party-spirit, 
and  was  not  supported  by  even  the  semblance  of 
ability.  How  far  the  best  judges  deemed  him 
iitted  for  official  labour  may  be  seen  from  this  one 
fact,  that  Lord  Chatham,  if  called  upon  to  form  an 
administration  in  1778.  had  designed  to  propose  to 
himthepostof  Chamberlain.t  Lord  Rockingham's 
own  description  of  himself  is  scarcely  more  encou- 
raging. Thus  in  1766,  did  he  write  to  a  friend  :— 
"  The  continual  hurry  from  the  late  occasion  occu- 
"  pies  ray  mind  so  much  that  I  can  hardly  remem- 

*  It  is  remarkable  how  far  in  the  old  ^hig  party  such  ex- 
clusiveness  had  become  an  article  of  faith.  Thus  writes  Thomaa 
Moore,  aa  the  result  of  some  private  lectures  which  he  had 
heard :  "  A  few  Whig  families  are  our  only  security  for  the 
"  Constitution.  Tlie  Duke  of  Devonshire,  fitc."  (Diary,  May  30. 
1819,  vol.  ii.  p.  316.  ed.  181^3.) 

t  Notes  by  Mr.  Eden,  in  March  1778,  aa  published  in  the 
Memorials  of  Fox,  voL  i.  p.  IHS. 
r  3 
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CHAP,   "ber  any  thing."  •     This  was  in  his  first  adminis- 

.     ^   ',.  tration,  when  his  mind  was  at  its  best,  but  in  his 

1 782.     second,  though  but  fifty-two  years  of  age,  his  health 

and  strength  were  even  at  the  outset  much  im- 


It  was  not,  however,  to  Lord  Rockingham  that 
the  King  in  ,the  first  instance  applied.  On  the  day 
after  Lord  North's  public  resignation,  His  Majesty 
sent  for  Lord  Slietburne  and  offered  him  the  lead 
of  the  new  Ministry.  Lord  Shelbume,  who  was 
bound  by  his  engagements  to  Wentworth  House, 
honourably  refused  the  tempting  prize.  There- 
upon, after  one  more  as  ineffectual  offer  to  Lord 
Gower,  the  Premiership  reverted  to  LrOrd  Rock- 
ingham, although  to  spare  the  King's  feelings  the 
earlier  communications  still  passed  through  Lord 
Shetburne's  hands.  But  this  course,  though  it 
might  be  useful  as  regards  the  Royal  sensibilities, 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ill  effect  of  arousing  or 
confirming  Rockingham's  jealousy  towards  his  co- 
adjutor. Thus,  when  Shelbume  had  obtained  from 
the  King  a  peerage  for  Mr.  Dunning,  Rockingham 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  as  a  counterpoise  to 
insist  upon  the  same  favour  for  Sir  Fletcher  Norton. 
In  this  manneik  did  Dunning  become  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  and  Norton,  Lord  Grantley. 

Within  a  week  the  new  Cabinet  was  formed. 
Rockingham  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
with  Lord  John  Cavendish  as  Chancellor  of  the 

•  Letter  to  Charles  Torke,  Jan.  11.  1766,  printed  in  tlie 
Memoirs  by  Lord  Albemarle,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 
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Exchequer;  Admiral  Keppel,  now  raised  to  the  CHAP, 
rank  of  Viscount,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  . 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Master  General  of  the  ^'82. 
Ordnance;  and  Mr. Fox, Secretaryof  State.  These 
five  —  all  of  most  unexceptionable  pedigrees  — 
were  strictly  of  the  Rockingham  section  ;  but  the 
five  next  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  been  fol- 
lowers of  Chatham.  These  were  Lord  Shelbume 
as  the  other  Secretary  of  State,  the  third  or  Ame- 
rican Secretaryship  being  now  abolished ;  Lord 
Camden,  President  of  the  Council ;  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  Privy  Seal ;  General  Conway,  Commander 
in  Chief  J  and  Lord  Ashburton,  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  L.ancaster.  Thus  then  the  Cabinet  con- 
sisted of  five  Rockinghams  and  five  Shelbumes, 
while,  as  if  to  hold  the  balance  between  these 
equal  numbers  there  was  a  high  Tory  Chancellor, 
Lord  Thurlow,  retaining  the  Great  Seal  I 

A  general  and  a  just  surprise  was  caused  by  this 
last  arrangement.  No  doubt  it  gratified  the  King, 
but  such  was  not  probably  Rockingham's  chief 
motive  in  making  it,  since  His  Majesty's  pleasure 
was  by  no  means  much  consulted  in  the  other 
offices.  So  far  indeed  was  the  contrary  notorious, 
that  Lord  North  made  it  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
good-humoured  jests.  "  I  was  abused,"  he  said, 
"  for  lying  Gazettes,  but  there  are  more  lies  in  this 
"one  than  in  all  mine.  'Yesterday  His  Majesty 
"  '  WAS  PLEASED  to  appoint  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
*'  *  ingham,  Mr,  Charles  Fox,  and  the  Duke  of 
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"  '  Richmond.* "  •  We  may  rather  therefore  ascribe 
tli£  continuance  of  Thurlow  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
two  sections  in  the  Cabinet,  lest  either  Dunning 
from  the  one  side  or  Norton  from  the  other  should 
obtain  the  great  law-prize.  It  had  already  been 
declined  by  Camden  in  consideration  of  his  own 
advancing  years. 

Burke,  as  has  been  seen,  was  not  admitted  to  the 
Cabinet  In  a  letter  hitherto  unpublished,  he  re- 
fers to  his  position  at  this  time  in  a  tone  of  great 
mortification,  but  with  a  kind  of  proud  humility : 
"  You  have  been  misinformed.  I  make  no  part  of 
"  the  Ministerial  arrangement.  Something  in  the 
"  official  line  may  possibly  be  thought  fit  for  my 
"  measure."  t  Burke  became  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  and  was  further  gratified  by  a  small  appoint- 
ment to  his  son.  Barre  was  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
Thomas  Townshend  Secretary  at  War,  and  Sheridan 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  Kenyon  was  Attorney, 
and  John  Lee,  Solicitor  General.  Henry  Dundas 
continued  in  office  as  Lord  Advocate.  More  than 
one  of  the  smaller  posts  was  tendered  to  the  choice 
of  Pitt,  especially  that  of  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland, 
which  it  was  thought  would  be  the  more  acceptable 
to  him  as  it  had  been  formerly  held  by  his  father.l 

*  Memoirs  by  Lord  Albemarle,  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 

f  Original  MS.  in  my  possession,  dated  M&rch  25.  1782.  He 
is  writing  to  an  applicant  for  place,  but  the  name  does  not 
appear. 

}  This  offer  is  stated,  probably  from  Mr.  Pitt's  own  iofor- 
mation,  in  his  Life  by  Bishop  Tomline,  vol.  i.  p.  €6,  ed.  1821. 
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Yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  such  offers  real  and  sin-  ( 
cere,  since  scarcely  three  weeks  before,  Pitt  had  ^ 
publicly  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
fae  would  never  accept  a  subordinate  place  in  any 
new  administration. 

No  sooner  were  the  new  Ministers  appointed, 
than  important  and  difficult  questions  pressed  upon 
them  for  decision.  Of  these  none  was  more  im- 
portant and  more  difficult,  or,  as  it  proved,  more 
pressing  in  point  of  time,  than  that  of  Ireland.  But 
here  some  account,  which  I  have  purposely  re- 
served till  now,  of  the  transactions  in  that  kingdom 
during  the  few  last  years,  will  be  required. 

The  demands  of  Ireland  were  caused,  or  at  least 
hastened,  by  the  offers  to  America.  When  in  the 
spring  of  1778,  Lord  North  had  proposed  and  car- 
ried through  his  Conciliatory  Propositions  to  Con-  • 
g[«ss,  it  was  not  long  ere  he  received  a  despatch 
upon  the  subject  from  John  Hobart,  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, at  that  time  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. "  I  have  been  pressed,"  said  his  Excellency, 
•*  by  many  of  Hia  Majesty's  principal  servants  and 
"  other  gentlemen,  who  have  uniformly  and  steadily 
"supported  His  Majesty's  measures  in  Parliament, 
'•  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  their  humble  hope 
•*  and  their  earnest  request  that  whatever  privileges 
"  or  advantages  in  trade  shall  be  granted  to  the 
"  Colonies,  if  the  Conciliatory  plan  shall  take  effect, 
*'  may  be  extended  to  Ireland,  and  that  the  Colo- 
"  nies  may  not  in  any  respect  be  put  upon  a  better 
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CHAP,  "footing  than  Ireland."'  This  request  was  too 
LX V.  obviously  reasonable  and  too  strongly  backed  to 
J782,  be  resisted  by  the  Government.  Propositions  were 
accordingly  laid  before  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  relief,  and,  as  it  were,  enfranchisement, 
of  the  Irish  trade.  With  the  noblest  public  spirit 
Burke  gave  his  zealous  support  to  these  proposals, 
though  directly  against  the  wishes  and  instructions 
of  his  constituents  at  Bristol.  But  here  again 
Lord  North's  want  of  energy  and  of  fixed  purpose 
wrought  evil.  He  gave  way  far  too  readily  to  the 
opposition  which  these  proposals  provoked  in  Par- 
liament, and  to  the  numerous  petitions  against  them 
which  came  in  from  divers  parts  of  England.  In 
the  result,  therefore,  most  of  the  advantages  de- 
signed for  Ireland  came  to  be  relinquished;  only 
.  some  relief  being  given  to  the  linen  trade,  and  some 
openings  allowed  in  the  African  and  West  Indian 
commerce. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  carried  through  the  Irish 
Houses  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
similar  to  the  Act  upon  the  same  subject  which 
passed  in  England  that  year.  There  was  also 
carried  in  Ireland  a  Bill  for  the  national  defence, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Militia  in  that  kingdom. 
The  -Parliament  and  people  seemed  for  the  time 
contented.  But  next  year,  when  it  plainly 
appeared  how  small  were  the  commercial  con- 
cessions made  in  England,  and  that  no  more  were 

"  The  Lord  Lieutenant  to  Lord  North,  March  20.  1778. 
Life  of  Grattan,  by  his  Son,  voL  i.  p.  298. 
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intended,  the  murmurs  of  the  Irish  rose.     The   CH 
merchants   of  Duhlin,   meeting  iii   the   Tholsel,   ,  ^ 
expressed  their  resentment  at  "the  unjust,  illiberal,     17 
"  and  impolitic  opposition  of  -many  self-interested 
"  people  in  Great  Britain."    Hence  they  bound 
themselves,   until  a  better  policy  should  prevail, 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  import  or  use  any 
British  goods  which  could  be  produced  or  manu- 
factured in  Ireland.  In  this  Non-Importation  agree- 
ment they  were  following  the  significant  example 
of  America;  and  they  were  followed  in  their  turn 
by  several  counties  and  towns  in  Ireland,  as  Cork, 
Kilkenny,  and  Roscommon. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  of  the  Irish  people  at 
that  juncture,  that  their  distresses  were  most  real, 
and  their  complaints  well  founded.  Besides  the 
customary  restraints  upon  their  commerce,  an 
embargo  had  been  in  force  ever  since  177^.  Thus 
their  great  staple  commodities  of  beef  and  butter 
were  shut  up  and  perishing  in  their  warehouses, 
lest  they  should  serve  to  supply  the  enemy ;  while' 
at  the  same  time,  the  linen,  their  great  and  only 
free  manufacture,  was  contracted  under  the  fatal 
blight  of  the  North  American  war.  •  Other  causes 
of  distress,  though  kept  out  of  view  by  the  Irish 
landlords,  are  recorded  on  at  least  as  good  authority. 
Thus  writes  the  Lord  Lieutenant :  "  The  great 
"  leading  mischief  is  the  rise  of  rents,  the 
"  whole  of  which  advance  is  in  addition  to  the 

•  Ann.  Regist  1779,  p.  123.  See  also  Hard^'e  Life  of 
Lord  Cliarlemont,  vol.  i.  p.  387. 
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CHAP,  "former  remittance  drawn  from  hence  by  those 
■  ^  '  •  "  persons  of  property  who  never  reside  here."  • 
.1782.  Another  train  of  events  at  the  same  juncture 
brought  the  patriots  a  large  accession  of  strength 
in  urging  their  demands.  By  the  calls  of  the 
American  war  the  country  had  been  stripped  of 
troops.  From  the  want  of  compulsory  clauses,  tlie 
Militia  Act  had  remained  a  dead  letter.  Thus, 
when  a  French  invasion  seemed  to  be  impending, 
the  kingdom  was  found  almost  entirely  defenceless. 
When  there  came  intelligence,  official,  though 
unfounded,  that  the  enemy  meditated  an  attack 
upon  the  north,  —  when,  in  consequence,  the 
people  of  Belfast  and  Carrickfergus  asked  of  the 
Government  to  send  some  force  for  their  protection, 
— the  Government  at  Dublin  could  not  at  the  time 
spare  them  any  greater  force  than  sixty  troopers.t 
It  was  natural  then  that  the  people  of  Belfast  and 
Carrickfergus,  loyal  as  they  were,  should  endeavour 
to  protect  themselves.  They  took  up  arms,  and 
formed  themselves  into  two  or  three  companies. 
The  spirit  spread ;  and  thus  by  degrees  through  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  but  more  especially  in  Ulster, 
there  arose  independent  companies  of  Volunteers. 
In  May,  1779,  they  were  already  computed  at 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  in  nuraber.t  Many  of 
the  chief  men  in  the  country  appeared  at  their  head, 

•  To  Lord  Weymouth,  May  29.  1779. 
t  The  Lord  Lieutenant  to  Lord  Weymouth,  May  24.  1779. 
f  See  Lord  Cockingham'e  speech  in  the  Hoase  or  Lords. 
(Pari.  Hist  vol.  xx.  p.  646.) 
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as  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde  in  Connaught,  and  the  CHAP. 
Earl  of  Charlemont  in  Ulster.     They  chose  their  ■^^•. 
own  officers,  and  though  claiming  arms,  as  Militia,      1782. 
from  the  Government  stores,  were  in  no  degree 
subject  to  the  Government  control. 

These  irregular  proceedings  caused  great  per- 
plexity in  England.  To  defend  the  country  from 
invasion  was,  of  course,  not  only  excusable,  but 
praiseworthy,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  clearly 
both  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  to  meet  in 
arms  without  any  direction  from  the  Crown.  On 
the  whole,  then,  as  soon  as  the  immediate  alarm 
of  an  invasion  passed  away,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
writing  of  the  Volunteer  Companies,  instructed 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  "  that  they  be  discouraged 
*'  by  all  proper  and  gentle  means."  •  But  this 
order,  so  far  at  least  as  regarded  success  in  its 
result,  was  &r  more  easy  to  give  than  to  obey. 
All  the  little  delicate  means  of  hinting  and  imply- 
ing, without  in  set  terms  expressing,  disapprobation^ 
fell  unheeded  on  dull  and  reluctant  ears,  and  the 
Volunteers  continued  to  grow  both  in  numbers  and 
in  fame.  Before  the  end  of  1779,  they  might 
boast  that  they  were  not  iar  short  of  50,000 
strong. 

Under  such  circumstances  did  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment meet  agwn  in  October,  1779.  The  prospects 
of  "the  Castle"  were  dark  and  lowering;  those 
of  the  Opposition  never  yet  so  bright  They  had 
now  something  better  than  party  spirit  to  support 
*  Lord  WeTtaouthto  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  Jane  7.  1779. 
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them.  They  had  a  pressing  grievance,  they  had  a 
popular  cause.  They  wanted  but  an  able  leader  ; 
and  such  a  one  they  found  in  Mr.  Grattan. 

Henry  Grattan  was  born  in  1746.  His  father 
was  a  lawyer  of  some  note;  during  many  years 
both  Recorder  of,  and  Member  for,  the  city  of 
Dublin.  Young  Grattan  being  designed  for  the 
same  profession,  was  entered  at  the  Temple. 
Looking  back  in  later  life  to  his  residence  in  Lon- 
don, he  reverts  with  especial  pleasure  to  the  op- 
portunities which  he  enjoyed  of  hearing  Chatham 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  has  left  a  vivid 
description  of  that  great  orator,  and  there  is  one  of 
his  remarks,  written  long  after  the  event,  which, 
considering  his  own  control  of  popular  assemblies, 
and  his  own  influence  on  popular  opinion,  seems 
deserving  of  peculiar  weight.  "  If  he  (Lord 
"  Chatham)  had  come  into  power  in  1777»  I  think 
"  he  could  have  kept  America.  To  him  it  was 
*'  possible  ;   to  Lord  North  it  certainly  was  not."  • 

From  an  early  age  did  Grattan  apply  himself  to 
the  practice  of  oratory.  But  so  singular  even  then 
were  his  manners,  that  his  landlady  in  England 
requested  of  his  friends  that  he  might  be  taken 
away.  For  the  gentleman,  she  said,  is  used  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  garden  most  of  the  night,  talk- 
ing to  himself;  and  though  alone,  He  is  addressing 
some  one  on  all  occasions  by  the  name  of  "  Mr. 
"  Speaker ;"  so  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  in  his 
right  mind  I 

•  Life  of  Henry  Grattan,  by  hia  Son,  toI  i.  p.  237. 
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On  returning  to  Dublin,  Mr.  Grattan  began  to    CH- 
practise  as  a  barrister,   but  met  with  no  great  .     _ 
success.     Success,  indeed,  by  his  own  account,  he     17S 
seems  to  have  neither  desired  nor  deserved.     Here 
are  his  own  words  to  a  friend :    "  I  am  now  called 
"  to  the  Bar  without  knowledge  or  ambition  in  my 
"  profession.     The  Four  Courts  are  of  all  places 
"  the  most  disagreeable.     My  purpose  is  undeter- 
"  rained,  —  my  passion  is  retreat.     I  am  resolved 
"  to  gratify  it  at  any  expense.     There  is  certainly 
"  repose,  and  may  be  an  elegance  in  insignificance."* 

In  1775  Grattan  entered  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  as  Member  for  the  borough  of  Charle- 
mont,  and  through  the  friendship  of  the  Earl  of  that 
name.  At  first  he  was  not  much  distinguished. 
But  the  opportunity  was  coming  which  would  give 
bis  genius  full  play,  and  entitle  his  name  for  ever  to 
the  reverent  recollection  of  his  countrymen.  His 
eloquence  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  great 
orator  whom  be  had  so  often  heard  and  so  much 
admired  —  Lord  Chatham.  On  one  point  indeed 
they  were  most  unlike.  So  skilled  was  Chatham  in 
all  the  graces  of  action  and  address,  that  those  very 
graces  have  sometimes  been  urged  against  him  in 
reproach.  The  exact  reverse  was  the  case  with 
Mr.  Grattan.  Thus  speaks  of  htm  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  bis  latter  days: — "Grattan,"  says 
Lord  Byron,  "  would  have  been  near  it  (a  great 
"  orator)  but  for  his  Harlequin  delivery.     .     .     . 

•  Letter  to  Mr.  Broome,  Feb.  24.  1772,  os  publiaheil  in 
Grattan'e  Life. 
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*.  "  Curran  used  to  take  him  off,  bowing  to  the  very 
J  "ground,  and  thanking  God  he  had  no  peculiarities 
"  of  manner  or  appearance,  in  a  way  irresistibly 
"ludicrous."*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  elo- 
quence had  many  of  those  lightning  flashes,  those 
vehement  and  empassioned  bursts,  in  which  Chat- 
ham shone.  Like  Chatham  he  was  wont  to  dwell 
on  great  principles  far  rather  than  on  subordinate 
details.  Like  Chatham  he  had  a  .spirit  alive  to 
every  call  of  freedom,  and  chafing,  as  though  in- 
stinctively, at  every  form  of  oppression  or  of  wrong. 
There  was  in  him,  as  in  the  English  statesman,  a 
genuine  force  and  fervour,  which,  as  a  rushing  tor- 
rent,  worked  out  its  own  way,  and  which  sometimes 
with  the  common  herd  might  bear  the  name  of 
madness.  Whenever  in  debate  the  occasion  was 
greatest,  then  were  Chatham  and  Grattan  greatest 
too ;  then,  fearless  of  the  frowns  -of  power,  they 
knew  how  to  embody  their  bold  thoughts  in  some 
striking  phrase  which,  as  a  watchword,  flew  from 
mouth  to  mouth  ■,  then  did  their  whole  age  feel  the 
impress  of  their  resolute  will  and  glowing  words. 

Grattan  was  an  Irishman  most  truly  and  tho- 
roughly ;  an  Irishman  in  heart,  in  soul,  in  mind. 
With  all  the  quick  talents  of  his  countrymen,  he 
had  also  some  of  their  defects.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  published  collection  of  his  speeches  the 
very  first  sentence  of  the  very  first  harangue  con- 
tains a  close  approach  at  least  to  what  we  are  ac- 

•  MemonindB  by  Lord  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life^  vol,  ii.  p. 
208.,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  234.  ed.  1832. 
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customed  to  call  an  irish  bull.  "I  have  en-  CHAP. 
"  treated  your  atteodance,"  says  he,  "  that  you  i— ,-J_i 
''might  in  the  mostpubUc  manner  deny  the  claim  ^'^^ 
"  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  with  one  voice  lift 
"  up  your  hands  against  it  I"*  There  may  also  be 
ascribed  to  him  some  of  that  straining  at  effect — 
that  unwillingness  to  say  a  plain  thing  in  simple 
terms — that  vehement  exaggeration  both  in  senti- 
ment and  style — by  which  the  genius  of  his  coun- 
trymen is  but  too  often  dimmed  and  marred.  Take 
as  one  instance,  out  of  many,  Grattan's  words  on 
the  French  advance  upon  Moscow :  "Ambition  is 
"  omnivorous ;  it  feasts  on  famine,  and  sheds  tons  of 
"  blood  that  it  may  starve  on  ice,  in  order  to  com- 
"  mit  a  robbery  on  desolation."  t  Thus  his  elo- 
quence had,  perhaps,  something  of  a  local  tinge, 
and  though  thriving  and  luxuriant  in  its  own  land, 
did  not,  at  least  in  middle  life,  bear  transplantation 
to  our  English  soil.  His  temper,  though  warm,  was 
generous  and  manly ;  he  loved,  with  all  his  heart, 
the  ivbole  of  Ireland,  and  not  merely  one  of  its 
partiesandoneof  itscreeds.  To  him  at  least  could 
never  be  ascribed  the  fault  with  which  so  many  of 
his  countrymen  are  charged ;  that  even  within  the 
ranks  of  the  same  party  they  are  prone  to  backbite 
and  revile  each  other.  "  I  never  knew,'*  thus  on 
one  occasion  spoke  King  George  the  Third  to  an 
eminent  statesman  now  altve,  **  I  never  knew  one 
"Scotchman  speak  ill  of  another,  unless  he  had  a 

•  Speechof  April  19.  1780. 
t  SpeecUofMny  25.  1815. 
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.  "reason  for  it;  but  I  never  knew  one  Irishman 
,  "  speak  well  of  another  unless  he  liad  a  reason  for 
"it." 

The  first  steps  of  G  rattan's  political  career  were 
probably  much  aided  by  his  connexion  with  a  man 
so  highly  respected  as  Lord  Charlemont.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Irish  Houses  in  October,  1779,  he 
had  ready  an  Amendment  to  the  Address,  claiming 
"  Free  Export  and  Import  '*  as  the  birthright  of  an 
Irishman.  But  he  consented  to  alter  these  ex- 
pressions, after  a  speech  from  Henry  Flood — 
already  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  in  afler  years  most  conspicuous  as  his 
rival  and  opponent.  He  saw,  as  Mr.  Flood  sug- 
gested,  that  some  clearer  and  shorter  words  might 
more  powerfully  stir  the  public  mind.  Therefore, 
instead  of  unrestricted  Export  and  Import,  he  put 
forth  a  phrase  of  which  in  our  own  time  we  have 
once  more  felt  the  force  and  power — "  Free  Trade." 
Against  the  Address,  as  thus  amended,  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  venture  to  divide.  It  was  carried 
up  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  state  by  all  the  Mem- 
bers. The  streets  were  lined  by  the  Volunteers  in 
full  array  ;  they  had  the  Premier  Peer  of  Ireland, 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  at  their  head;  and  amidst 
loud  acclamations  from  the  people,  presented  arms 
to  the  Speaker  as  he  passed  along. 

Flushed  with  this  success,  and  finding  the  King's 
answer  when  sent  over  couched  only  in  vague  and 
general  terms,  Grattan  moved  and  carried,  by  a 
large  majority,  a  Resolution :  "  That  at  this  time  it 
"  would  be  inexpedient  to  grant  new  taxes."  Next, 
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in  like  manner,  he  carried  through  a  vote  giving  CHAP. 
the  SuppUes  not,  as  usual,  for  two  years,  but  for  six  ^  ^^'^  • . 
months  only.     It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  growing     1782. 
popular  enthusiasm,  that  Grattan  found  supporters 
at  this  time  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  administration. 
Both  Mr.  Flood,  though  Vice- Treasurer,  and  Mr. 
Burgh,  though  Prime  Sergeant,  had  spoken  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment.     Mr.  Burgh  proceeded  to 
a  further  and  far  more  vehement  speech,  though 
well  aware  that  he  should   lose  his  office  by   it 
**  Talk  not  to  me  of  peace,"  he  cried.     "  Ireland 
"  is  not  in  a  state  of  peace ;  it  is  smothered  war. 
"  Enghind  has  sown  her  laws  like  dragons*  teeth, 
*'  and  they  have  sprung  up  in  armed  men  I " 

By  the  lower  orders  the  same  spirit  was  shown. 
But  far  less  laudably.  Some  four  or  6ve  thousand 
of  the  Dublin  populace  rose  in  riot  during  the  last 
of  these  debates,  armed  with  pistols  and  swords, 
and  calling  out  for  a  Free  Trade  and  a  Short  Money 
Bill.  They  stopped  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Pery,  in  his 
coach,  and  endeavoured  to  administer  an  oath  to 
him  that  he  would  vote  as  they  desired.  Several 
other  Members  were  in  like  manner  insulted  and 
mal-treated.  Scott,  the  Attorney-General,  was, 
however,  the  principal  object  of  their  fury :  they 
broke  open  and  sacked  his  house,  and  not  finding 
him  at  home,  rushed  to  the  Law  Courts  in  search 
of  him,  resolving,  as  they  said,  to  have  his  life  If 
they  could.  The  Volunteers  are  accused  of  show- 
ing no  great  alacrity  to  repress  these  outrages ;  and 
when  the  Attorney-General   went  down   to   the 
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CHAP.   House  of  Commons,  and  complained  of  the  con- 

k__,^  duct  of  the  people,  he  found  his  complaint  but 

1782.    coldly  received.     Mr.  Yelverton,  in  reply,  called 

him  "  the  uniform  drudge  of  every  administration," 

a^  though  that  had   been  a  sufficient  reason  for 

tearing  him  to  pieces  I  * 

The  grievances  of  Ireland  at  that  time,  and  for  a 
long  time  afterwards,  were  the  fault  of  her  laws  far 
more  than  of  her  government  Yet  the  English 
Opposition  —  always  excepting  Burke  and  some 
besides  —  would  view  thera  only  as  affording 
grounds  of  crimination  on  the  latter.  Before  the 
year  1779  had  closed,  votes  of  censure  on  the 
Ministers  as  regarded  the  state  of  Ireland  were 
moved  by  Lord  Shelbume  in  the  Peers  and  by- 
Lord  Upper  Ossory  in  the  Commons.  Lord  North 
prevailed  in  both  by  large  majorities.  He  promptly 
showed,  however,  that  the  warning  example  of 
America  had  not  been  lost  upon  him.  He  fixed 
a  day  to  consider  the  relief  of  the  Irish  people, 
when  he  introduced,  by  a  most  able  and  states- 
manlike speech,  three  comprehensive  propositions 
to  concede  their  recent  claims  and  establish  their 
commercial  equality.  The  Bills  of  Lord  North  to 
that  effect  were  carried  through  at  the  beginning  of 
1780,  with  scarce  a  breath  of  dissent,  unless  from 
Lord  George  Gordon,  and  a  few  more  of  the  same 
kind  —  men  despised  within  the  House,  and  impor- 

*  Life  of  Grattao,  by  his  Son,  vol.  J.  p.  401.  It  is  fair  to 
observe,  however,  that  this  personal  altercation  was  begun  b; 
Scott,  who  h&d  called  Yelverton  "  the  Seneschal  of  Sedition." 
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taut  only  as  reflecting  some  popular  prejudices  out  CHAP. 
of  doors.  J:^ 

Such  wise  concessions — and  wiser  still  bad  they  ^"^^ 
been  earlier  —  were  received  as  became  them  by 
many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
with  expressions  of  their  regard  for  the  British 
Lej^lature,  and  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
the  King.  Yet  this  policy  was  far  from  producing 
all  the  good  which  was  desired  and  designed.  The 
arguments  on  the  commercial  grievances  of  Ireland 
had  begun  to  stir  the  public  mind  upon  another  and 
a  kindred  question  —  the  legislative  supremacy  of 
England.  That  supremacy  depended  mainly  on 
two  statutes.  First,  there  was  the  Act  passed  by  a 
Parliament  at  Drogheda,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  called  "  Poynings's  Law,"  from  the 
name  of  tlie  Deputy,  Sir  Edward  Poynings.  Second- 
ly and  chiefly,  there  was  an  Act  of  the  British 
Parliament  in  the  sixth  year  of  George  the  First. 
By  Poynings's  Law  all  Bills  before  the  Irish  Par- 
Hament,  except  only  Money  Bills,  were  transmitted 
to  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  by  which  they 
could  be  either  altered  or  suppressed.  By  the  Act 
of  George  the  First  —  a  short  Act  of  but  two 
clauses,  provoked  by  some  judicial  pretensions  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Lords  —  there  was  asserted  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  right  of  the  King,  aided  by 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  to  legis- 
late for  Ireland.  It  was  natural  for  ardent  minds, 
like  Mr.  Grattan's,  to  scorn  the  subordination  and 
dependence  which  that  state  of  things  implied.    It 
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also,  that  they  should 
manifold  perplexities  that  might  flow  from  entire 
equality.  For  supposing  one  Parliament  supreme 
at  Dublin,  while  another  Parliament  was  supreme 
for  the  sister  island,  what  possible  security  could  be 
fi-amed  that,  for  example,  the  one  Parliament  might 
not  vote  for  peace,  while  the  other  was  voting  for 
war?  Thus  the  Sovereign,  as  King  of  Great 
Britain,  might  be  waging  the  fiercest  hostilities 
against  France,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  as  King 
of  Ireland,  might  be  required  to  cultivate  the  most 
friendly  connection  with  that  Power. 

Disregarding  these  contingent  dangers,  and  full 
of  fervour  for  his  native  country,  Grattan  was  re- 
solved to  bring  forward  the  question  of  her  rights. 
It  might  be  deemed  perhaps  imprudent,  and  cer- 
tainly ungracious,  to  urge  this  new  demand  so  im- 
mediately after  the  concession  of  the  last  Even 
his  friend.  Lord  Charlembnt,  here  thought  him  rash 
and  headlong.  Even  Burke,  staunch  as  he  was 
ever  to  Ireland,  through  good  report  and  ill  report, 
wrote  at  this  time  a  private  letter  to  Dublin  which 
contiuned  these  words:  "Will  no  one  stop  that 
"  madman  Grattan  ?"  Still  Grattan  persevered.  On 
the  19th  of  April,  I78O,  he  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons  a  motion  claiming  for  Ireland  perfect 
legislative  equality  with  England.  His  speech  on 
that  occasion,  according  to  his  own  judgment  in  his 
later  years,  was  the  best  that  he  ever  made.  It  did 
not,  indeed,  prevail  at  the  time,  but  certainly  it 
Md  ^e  foundation  of  subsequent  success. 
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differences  with  England  tend 
and  more  to  draw  the  popular  support  toGrattan's  < 
views.  There  was  a  commercial  wrangle  on  the 
Sugar  Duties.  There  was  a  Constitutional  griev- 
ance on  the  Mutiny  Bill.  It  being  found  that  the 
Irish  magistrates  were  no  longer  willing  to  en- 
force the  British  Mutiny  Act,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  pass  another  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  but 
this  was  altered  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  its  term 
from  limited  was  made  perpetual.  The  Irish 
Volunteers,  also,  by  degrees  assumed  a  higher  tone. 
No  longer  content  with  separate  commanders,  they 
combined  in  I78I  to  elect  as  their  General-in-Chief 
Lord  Charlemont,  a  man  deservedly  esteemed  on 
all  sides,  but  far  more  accomplished  than  able,  and 
better  6tted  to  adorn  than  to  lead  a  party.  These 
signs  of  the  times  were  not  lost  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, Instead  of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire, 
they  sent  over  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  provided 
the  new  Lord  Lieutenant  with  a  most  able  Secre- 
tary in  Mr.  Eden.  But  the  current  of  popular 
opinion  in  Ireland  was  rising  too  high,  perhaps,  for 
any  man,  or  body  of  men,  to  stem. 

Still  further  stimulated  by  the  tottering  state  of 
the  Ministry  in  England,  there  met  at  Dungan- 
non  Q44i  delegates,  representing  upwards  of  140 
bodies  of  Volunteers.  They  held  their  meeting  in 
the  church,  and  deliberated  from  noon  till  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  February, 
1782.  Finally,  and  without  one  dissentient,  they 
adopted,  among  others,  the  following  Resolution, 
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which  Grattan  had  prepared:  "  That  a  claim  of 
^  "  any  body  of  men  other  than  the  King,  I-ords, 
"  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  to  bind  this  kingdom, 
"  is  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a  grievance."  On 
the  23nd,  a  motion  to  the  same  effect  was  made  by 
Mr.  Grattan  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  eluded  by  the  skill  of  the  Attorney-General, 
who  asked  for  further  time,  but  it  was  virtually 
carried  since  it  dared  not  be  openly  resisted. 

Two  other  circumstances  at  the  same  period 
added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  Grattan.  First 
there  was  the  Government's  *•  unpardonable  inatten- 
"  tion,"  as,  writing  in  confidence,  Mr.  Charles 
Sheridan  most  truly  terms  it,  in  including,  or 
suffering  to  be  included,  the  name  of  Ireland  in  no 
less  than  five  British  Statutes  passed  in  the  pre- 
ceding Session.  "  People  here,". — thus  continues 
"  Sheridan,  —  "were  ignorant  of  this  till  Grattan 
"  produced  the  five  Acts  to  the  House  of  Com- 
"  mens ;  one  of  which  Eden  had  been  so  imprudent 
"  as  to  publish  in  the  Dublin  Gazette.  Previous  to 
"  this,  the  general  sense  of  the  country  was  that 
"  the  mere  question  of  right  should  be  suffered  to 
"  sleep,  provided  the  exercise  of  the  power  claimed 
"  under  it  should  never  again  be  resorted  to  in  a 
"  single  instance."  • 

Another  circumstance  that  gave  fuel  to  Grattan's 
fire  was  the  co-operation  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
A  Bill  for  their  further  relief,  introduced  by  Mr. 

*  Letter  to  Lis  brother,  Bich&rd  Brinsley ;  dated  Dublin, 
March  27.  1782. 
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Gardiner,  was  at  this  time  pending,  and  was  finally  *^^^^- 
passed.  Some  of  Grattan's  principal  coadjutors  at  <_,_L' 
that  crisis — as  Lord  Charlemont  and  Mr.  Flood —  ^'^^• 
were  not  favoui-able  to  these  claims.  It  was  in 
spite  of  these  gentlemen,  or  rather  without  their 
knowledge,  that  Grattan  at  the  last  moment  sent 
down  to  the  Delegates  at  Dungannon  another 
Resolution  which,  on  his  authority,  they  passed, 
declaring  that  they  rejoiced  in  the  relaxation  of 
the  Penal  Laws  against  their  fellow  subjects.  And 
on  the  i20th  of  February,  only  two  days  before  his 
great  motion  upon  Irish  Rights,  Grattan  rose  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  support  Mr.  Gardiner's 
Bill.  '*  Igive  my  consent  to  it,"  he  said,  "  because 
"  as  the  mover  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  I 
"  should  be  ashamed  of  giving  freedom  to  but  six 
"  hundredthousandofmycountrymen,  when  1  could 
*'  extend  it  to  two  millions  more."  These  were 
noble  words,  and  they  had  a  just  reward.  Not 
merely  one  Irish  sect  or  section,  but  all  Ireland 
espoused  the  Irish  claims. 

With  these  reconciled  millions  at  his  back,  and 
faltering  foes  before  htm,  Grattan  eagerly  pressed 
on.  In  the  course  of  March  he  gave  notice  of 
another  motion  bringing  the  whole  matter  to  an 
issue.  He  fixed  it  for  the  l6th  of  April  immedi- 
ately after  the  Easter  holidays ;  and  to  give  it  ad- 
ditional lustre,  he  proposed  and  carried  through 
the  House  an  unprecedented  form  of  summons : 
"  That  the  Speaker  do  write  Circular  Letters  to 
"  the  Members,  ordering  them  to  attend  that  day 
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"  as  they  tender  the  rights  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
■  "  ment."  Thus,  as  it  chanced,  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land were  approaching  their  most  decisive  crisis  at 
the  very  time  when  from  other  causes  Lord  North's 
administration  fell. 

Ireland  at  that  time  needed  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, for  its  Lord  Lieutenant,  a  great  statesman. 
The  new  Whig  administration  sent  thither  only  a 
great  Duke.  They  selected  His  Grace  of  Port- 
land, not  for  ability,  not  for  activity,  not  for  knoW' 
ledge,  not  for  eloquence,  for  of  all  these  he  was 
utterly  destitute,  but  for  his  rank  and  wealth,  and 
above  all,  as  the  head  of  one  of  their  principal  "  Re- 
"  volution  Families."  Horace  Walpole  has  in  the 
following  words  described  his  previous  career :  — 
"  He  has  lived  in  Ducal  dudgeon  with  half  a 
"  dozen  toad-eaters  secluded  from  mankind  be- 
"  hind  the  ramparts  of  Burlington  wall ;  and  over- 
"  whelmed  by  debts  without  a  visible  expense  of 
"20001.  a  year."*  As  Secretary,  went  Colonel 
Richard  Fitzpatrick,  a  frank  soldier,  an  alert  clear- 
headed man  of  business,  and  a  devoted  follower  of 
Fox. 

While  these,  new  appointments  were  in  progress, 
the  late  Secretary,  Mr.  Eden,  had  come  back  to 
England  and  posted  to  London  in  all  haste,  full 
of  spleen  at  his  own  and  his  chiers  recall.  On 
the  8th  of  April,  the  day  on  which  the  House  of 
Commons  met  after  its  adjournment,  with  the  new 

*  Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  Mason,  July  10.  1782,  published 
in  18S1. 
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Ministers  in  their  places  on  their  re-election,  Eden  CHAP, 
sprung  up,  and  while  questioning  the  intentions  of  ■ 
the  Government,  described  in  vehement  terms  the  ^'^^ 
excited  state  of  Ireland,  and  concluded  by  moving 
for  the  repeal  of  the  6th  of  George  the  First.  In 
reply  to  him,  rose,  for  the  first  time  as  Minister, 
Mr.  Secretary  Fox,  He  complained,  as  he  most 
justly  might,  of  the  un^rness  that  the  servants  of 
the  Crown,  only  just  appointed,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed even  a  few  days  for  deliberation  on  a  matter 
so  momentous.  According  to  a  contemporary 
statement,  he  "overwhelmed  Eden  with  shame  — 
*'  not  with  remorse."  Certainly,  at  all  events,  he 
compelled  Eden  to  witlidraw  his  motion  ;  but  Fox 
also  let  latl  some  expressions  that  might  be  taken 
to  denote  in  general  terms  his  adherence,  in  theory 
at  least,  to  the  supremacy  of  England. 

At  Dublin,  this  declaration,  though  eagerly  ex- 
plained away,  added  not  a  little  to  the  difficulties 
of  Fox's  friends.  Fitzpatrick,  at  his  first  arrival, 
had  been  anxious  to  seek  an  interview  with  Lord 
Charlemont,  and  there  to  plead  for  delay.  But 
Grattan  was  determined  at  all  hazards  to  proceed. 
When  I/Ord  Charlemont  came  to  his  bed-side  with 
the  proposal  for  postponement,  the  sick  patriot 
vehemently  shrieked,  —  "No  time  I  no  timel" 
Thus,  the  popular  chief  gave  the  new  Secretary 
little  comfort,  nor  could  he  place  any  especial  con- 
fidence in  his  colleagues,  the  other  great  officers 
of  State.  His  own  chief,  the  Duke,  was  a  cypher ; 
of  Lord  Lifford,  and  of  Mr.  Pery,   we  find  him 
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write  as  follows  :  "  The  Chancellor,  I  believe,  to 
*'  be  an  honest  man,  but  the  Speaker  is  the  most 
"  undisguised  rogue  I  ever  met  with."  ' 

Intent  on  his  own  objects  and  his  country's, — 
and  how  seldom  are  these  terras  identical  in  Ire- 
land 1 —  Grattan  on  the  l6th  of  April,  the  day  he 
had  so  solemnly  fixed,  brought  forward  his  decla- 
ration of  legislative  independence.  He  had  been 
and  was  ill ;  he  looked  emaciated  and  careworn ; 
but  his  words  were  full  of  fire,  and  he  seemed  to 
shake  off  his  illness  as  he  rose.  His  friend  Lord 
Charlemont  used  oflen  afterwards  to  say,  that  if 
ever  spirit  could  be  said  to  act  independent  of  body, 
it  was  on  that  occasion.t  Grattan,  with  great  judg- 
ment, treated  the  question  as  already  carried  and 
determined  by  the  votes  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
however  the  English  might  decide.  Here  are  his 
own  most  memorable  opening  words :  "  I  am  now 
"  to  address  a  free  people.  Ages  liave  passed  away, 
"  and  this  is  the  first  moment  in  which  you  could 

"  be  distinguished  by  that  appellation I 

"found  Ireland  on  her  knees;  I  watched  over  her 
"  with  an  eternal  solicitude  j  I  have  traced  her 
"  progress  from  injuries  to  arms,  and  firom  arms  to 
"liberty.  Spirit  of  Swifll  Spirit  of  Molyneuxl 
"your  genius  has  prevailed  1  Ireland  is  now  a 
"  nation.     In  that  new  character  I  hail  her,  and 


•  Letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  April  lY.  1782.  (Memorials,  by  Lord 
John  fiussell,  vol.  i.  p.  396.) 

I  Memoir  of  Grattan,  by  Daniel  Utren  Madden,  Esq.,  p. 
xxxi.  ed.  1847. 
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"  bowing  to  her  august  presence  I  say :  esto  per-  CHAP. 
*'  petua  I "  '■ 

The  speech  of  the  Great  Commoner  (for  so  at  ^'^^• 
that  period  Tve  may  surely  term  him),  concluded 
with  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  couched  in  most 
loyal  terms,  but  declaring  in  full  as  peremptory  Ian- 
guage  that  no  body  of  men  save  only  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  had  any  authority  or  power  to  make  laws 
by  which  that  nation  could  be  bound.  Colonel 
Fitzpatrick,  as  commander-in-chief  on  the  Minis- 
terial side,  found  himself  wholly  unable  to  bring  bis 
forces  to  the  charge.  "  Debate," — thus  next  day 
he  writes  to  Fox, — "it  could  hardly  be  called, 
**  since  that  implies  a  free  discussion ;  and  upon 
*'  this  occasion  no  one  man  presumed  to  call  in 
"question  a  single  word  advanced  by  Grattan,  and 
"  spoke  only  to  congratulate  Ireland  on  her  eman- 
•'  cipation,  as  they  called  it,  and  to  load  the  mover 
•'  from  every  quarter  of  the  House  with  the  grossest 
"  and  most  fulsome  adulation."  Thus  the  Address 
of  Grattan  was  carried  in  the  Commons  with  tri- 
umphant unanimity.  The  House  of  Lords  came 
to  the  same  vote ;  and  both  Houses  then  adjourned 
to  await  the  deliberations  of  the  British  Ministry 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament. 

The  Ministry  in  London,  and  above  all  Fox  and 
Shelburne  as  its  leading  members,  considered  these 
events  in  Ireland  with  anxious  care.  In  private 
they  were  far  from  approving  of  entire  legislative 
equality.  No  doubt  they  discerned  the  Constitu- 
tional anomalies  to  which  in  the  course  of  years  it 
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CHAP-  must  give  rise.  They  foresaw  that  it  must  tend 
■ — ,-1^  either  to  confusion  (as  it  might),  or  to  corruption 
"^2.  ^^  jj  did.)  Let  the  supremacy,  wrote  Lord  Shel- 
bume,  be  where  Nature  has  placed  it  —  that  is,  he 
meant,  with  England.*  Yet  upon  the  whole,  the 
■  Government  resolved  to  concede  the  claims  of  the 
sister  island  in  full.  For  this  determination  they 
appear  neither  liable  to  censure  nor  yet  entitled  to 
praise.  It  is  not  just  to  say,  with  some  adherents  of 
Lord  North,  that  the  rights  of  England  were  perilled 
through  their  want  of  fiimness.  It  is  not  just  to  say, 
with  Lord  John  Russell,  that  the  peace  of  Ireland 
was  preserved  through  their  virtue  and  merit.t 
The  truth  is,  that  they  did  only  what  any  Govern- 
ment of  that  day  must  have  done.  No  Cabinet 
could  have  stemmed  the  Irish  torrent  except  (and 
even  then  scarcely)  the  strongest  and  most  power- 
ful }  and  such  a  one  could  not  have  been  formed  in 
1783  with  parties  as  they  then  stood,  and  in  the 
last  throes  of  an  unprosperous  war.  Fox  and  Shel- 
bume  yielded — not  for  any  sordid  aim,  but  for  the 
public  peace  —  against  their  private  convictions. 

*  Se«  hiB  letter  at  length  in  the  Life  of  Gratton,  by  his  Sod, 
Toi.  ii.  p.  292. 

f  Lord  John  Russell  spea&s  of  "their  merit  in  orercoming 
"these  difllcaltiea  (of  Ireland),  which  was  maini/ effected  by 
''  the  confidence  in  their  principles  iind  character."  (Memorials, 
vol  i.  p.  368.)  But  hear,  on  the  other  hand,  their  own  Irish 
Secretary  lament  that  no  reliance  at  all  was  placed  upon  them  ; 
"  I  complained  of  the  hardship  of  their  (the  popular  leaders) 
''giving  us  no  more  confidence  than  they  would  have  done  the 
"late  Guvemment  liad  it  continued."  (Colonel  Fitzpatrick  to 
Mr.  Fox,  April  17.  1782.) 
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Fox  and  Shelbume  gelded  as  North  or  Sackville,  ^^,^- 
bad  they  been  in  office,  must  have  yielded  too.         ■ — ,— 1' 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  views,  ''* 
Fox  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  17th 
of  May,  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  Ireland,  and 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  repeal,  in  express  terms, 
of  the  6th  of  George  the  First.  So  strong  was 
the  conviction  of  the  public  necessity  for  such  a 
course,  that  members  of  all  parties  concurred,  and 
the  repeating  Bill  passed  both  Houses,  with  no 
division,  and  with  little  debate.  It  was  felt,  as  Fox 
had  said  finely  and  truly,  that  unwilling  subjects 
are  little  better  than  enemies,  and  that  the  Irish 
people  must,  at  all  events,  and  at  any  price,  be  re- 
conciled with  England.  Reconciled  indeed  they 
seemed  to  be  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  Ministerial 
measures  arrived  in  DubUn.  The  storm  that  had 
so  lately  loured,  passed  away.  Expressions  of  joy 
and  confidence  succeeded.  The  purse-strings  of 
their  House  of  Commons  were  unloosed.  To  show 
their  cordiality  to  England,  they  voted  100,000^. 
for  the  levy  of  ^,000  seamen.*  To  show  their 
gratitude  to  Grattan,  they  desired  to  vote  the  same 
sum  to  buy  him  an  estate.  That  vote,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Bagenal,  would  have  been  most  readily 
carried  if  Grattan  had  pleased.     Grattan  was  far 

*  "A  pleasing  proof  of  cordial  friendship,"  writes  Lord 
Bockingbam  to  the  Duke  of  Portland.  "We  feel  in  this  mo- 
"  mest  the  moat  pressiog  want  of  aeamen.  It  is  no  secret  that 
"  we  have  now  ten  ships  of  the  line  with  scarce  a  man  to  put 
"  in  them."    (Uemoirs  by  Lord  Albemarle,  toL  ii.  p.  477.) 
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from  rich ;  he  had  scarcely,  at  that  time,  500/.  a 
i  year.  Yet  the  first  impulse  of  that  most  noble- 
minded  statesman  —  of  that  "inimitable"  patriot, 
as  some  of  his  successors  in  Ireland  have  not  only 
called,  but  found  him  —  was  to  decline  the  money 
altogether.  He  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon 
by  his  friends  to  accept  one  half  of  it.  At  the 
same  time  he  framed  the  resolution,  perhaps  more 
lofty  than  wise,  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  take  any  place  or  office  from  the  Crown. 

The  political  horizon  of  Ireland,  seldom  long 
free  from  clouds,  was  within  a  few  weeks  again, 
though  less  darkly,  overcast.  Flood  was  the  rival 
of  Grattan  in  Parliamentary  eloquence,  and  greatly 
his  superior  in  years  and  political  standing.  He 
viewed  with  bitter  jealousy  the  popular  gratitude 
which  Grattan  had  earned,  and  he  strove,  not 
without  some  success,  to  turn  the  tide.  He  rose 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  to  suggest  certain 
doubts  how  far  the  surrender  of  the  English 
supremacy  had  been  thorough  and  complete.  The 
mere  repeal  of  a  declaratory  law,  said  he,  did  not 
affect  the  principle,  but  left  the  law  exactly  where 
it  stood  before.  As  it  happened,  tliere  were  some 
events  that  seemed  to  give  weight  to  his  expres- 
sions. There  was  a  silly  motion  by  Lord  Abingdon 
in  the  English  House  of  Peers.  There  was  a  case 
of  appeal  from  Ireland  remaining  over  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  in  England.  This  it  was  thought 
could  not  legally  be  sent  back  to  Ireland,  since  it 
had  been  brought  into  the  English  Court  before 
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the  Act  of  Repeal  had  passed,  and  it  was  accord-  CHAP, 
ingly   decided  hy   Lord  Mansfield  in   the  usual  '■ 

course  of  law.  But  at  Dublin  the  cry  forthwith  ^^®^* 
arose,  that  England  was  resuming  her  pretensions ; 
and  thus,  through  either  idle  or  interested  doubts, 
— in  part  by  untoward  circumstances,  and  in  part 
by  envious  surmises, — tlie  old  flame  burst  forth 
anew.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Fox  declare  in  the  House 
of  Commons  (this  was  in  December  17S^)>  that 
his  intention  when  he  proposed  the  repeal  of  the 
6th  of  George  the  First  had  been  to  make  '*  a  full, 
"  complete,  absolute,  and  perpetual  surrender  of 
*'  the  British  legislative  and  judicial  supremacy 
"  over  Ireland."  In  the  ensuing  Session,  it  was 
found  requisite  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  the  sister 
island  by  another  Act,  renouncing  all  authority 
over  Ireland,  whether  legislative  or  judicial,  in  the 
most  positive  terms  that  language  could  devise. 

Amidst  this  renewal  of  the  agitation,  the  popu- 
larity of  Grattan  in  some  degree,  though  most 
unjustly,  declined.  Several  times  did  it  wax  and 
wane  again  during  the  remainder  of  his  long  career. 
Yet  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  his  stainless  cha- 
racter, his  eminent  abilities,  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  great  part  which  he  had  played  in  1782, 
gained  him  high  and  spontaneous  tokens  of  re- 
spect. One  of  these,  which  I  have  heard  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  will  scarcely,  perhaps,  bear  its 
full  significance  in  the  eyes  of  any  not  themselves 
engaged  in  public  life.  Sir  Robert  stated  that  he 
had  observed  during  the  first  years  he  sat  in  Par- 
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CHAP,  liament,  as  a  proof  of  the  veneration  in  which 
■  ,  '  ■  Grattan  had  been  held  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
.1782.  mons,  that  those  gentlemen  who  had  been  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  with  him  at  Dublin,  and  who 
were  now  again  his  colleagues  in  London,  always 
addressed  him  with  a  "  Sir,"  as  they  would  the 
Speaker,  or  a  Royal  Duke.  That  practice,  said 
Sir  Robert,  was  observed  even  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  though  at  that  time  the  leader  of  the  House. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 


Measures  of  reform  in  accordance  with  previous  CHAP, 
pledges,  claimed  the  early  care  of  the  new  admi-  ■ 
nistration.      They  adopted  and   pressed  forward     *7^2. 
two  Bills  which  had  been  Mr.  Crewe's  and  Sir 
Philip  Clerke's;  the  one  to  prevent  revenue  offi- 
cers from  voting  at  elections ;  the  other  to  prevent 
contractors  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Both  Bills  passed  the  Lower  House  with  no  very 
considerable  opposition  i   but  in  the  Upper,  the 
Ministers  had  to  combat  the  sharp,  though  fruit- 
less resistance  of  their  own  colleague,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  not  only  spoke,  but  divided  the 
Peers  against  them.* 

Another  step  in  the  popular  direction,  was  to 
expunge  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  Resolution  of  1769,  annulling  the  elec- 
tion of  Wilkes.  An  annual  motion  to  this  effect 
having  been  renewed  by  Wilkes  himself,  and  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Byng,  the  other  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, the  Ministers  in  general  concurred  j  and 

*  lives  of  the  Chancellors,  b^  Lord  Campbell,  toL  t.  p.  648 
—551. 

V0I-  vn.  R 
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^HAP.   although  Mr.  Fox  both  retained  and   expressed 
• — , — !j  his  strong  objection,    a  large    majority  decided 
^'°^'     against  retaining  the  obnoxious  words. 

Of  much  more  importance  was  the  measure 
which  Burke  had  promised  on  Economical  Re- 
form. In  the  first  place,  a  Message  was  brought 
down  to  both  Houses  from  the  King  recommend- 
ing an  effectual  plan  of  retrenchment  and  economy, 
to  be  carried  through  all  branches  of  the  Public 
Expenditure,  and  to  include  His  Majesty's  own 
Civil  List.  Lord  Shelburne,  who  moved  the  Ad- 
dress of  Thanks  in  the  Peers,  would  undertake, 
he  said,  to  pledge  himself,  that  the  present  was 
not  as  usual  a  mere  Ministerial  Address  ;  "  it  was  * 
"  the  genuine  language  of  the  Sovereign  himself, 
"  proceeding  from  the  heart." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Burke  was  lavish  of 
his  praises.  "  This,"  he  cried,  *'  is  the  best  of 
*'  Messages  to  the  best  of  people  from  the  best  of 
"  Kings  I "  But  though  Burke  might  be  blamed 
for  the  exuberance  of  his  panegyric,  he  incurred  far 
heavier  censure  shortly  afterwards  by  the  curtail- 
ment of  his  Bill.  When  his  measure  was  brought 
in,  it  was  found  to  spare  several  of  those  institu- 
tions against  which  he  had  inveighed  with  the 
greatest  energy  two  years  before.  Thus,  besides 
a  host  of  smaller  offices,  once  denounced  and  now 
retained,  both  the  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  of 
Lancaster  were  left  wholly  unreformed.  Some  of 
these  modifications  in  his  original  design  might 
no  doubt  be  prompted  by  Burke's  own  maturer 
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thoughts;  in   others  it  is  probable  that  he   was  CHAF. 
merely  called  on  to  fulfil  the  decisions  of  the  Cabi-  . 
net  in  which  he  had  no  share.     Here  was  one  of     1782. 
the  many  evils  of  excluding  that  great  genius  from 
the  Councils  of  the  State. 

Among  the  offices  to  be  abolished  by  this  Bill, 
was  that  of  the  third  Secretary  of  State,  or  of  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  which  it  was 
thought  useless  to  keep  when  the  Colonies  them- 
selves were  gone.  The  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations,  the  Lords  of  Police  in  Scotland,  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  Great  Wardrobe,  and  of  the 
Jewel  Office,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Cofferer  of  the  Household,  and  the  six  Clerks 
of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  were,  with  other 
rubbish,  swept  away.  It  was  provided  that  no 
pension  exceeding  300^.  a  year,  should  be  granted 
to  any  one  person, — that  the  whole  amount  of  the 
pensions  granted  in  any  one  year  should  not  exceed 
600/., — and  that  the  names  of  the  persons  on  whom 
they  were  bestowed,  should  be  laid  before  Par- 
liament in  twenty  days  afVer  the  beginning  of  each 
Session, — until  the  whole  Pension  List  should  be 
reduced  to  90,000?.  There  were  also  most  praise- 
worthy regulations  to  secure  the  Secret  Service 
Money  from  abuses  by  limiting  its  amount,  and 
imposing  a  strict  oath  on  the  Secretaries  of  State 
who  dispensed  it-' 

•  See  the  Act  22  Gleo.  iii.  c.  82.     In  hia  "Letter  to  a  Noble 
"  Lord,"  written  1796,  Burke  forcibly  describes  the  difBcultiea 
with  which  in  this  Bill  he  had  to  struggle.    He  adds,  "  I  was 
R  3 
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To  Burke's  high  honour,  we  must  add,  that  he 
,  was  fer  from  sparing  his  own  office.  On  the  con- 
tniry,  he  brought  in  a  separate  Bill  to  regulate  the 
Paymaster's  department,  and  prevent  enormous 
balances  from  accumulating  in  his  bands,  as  had 
often  happened  heretofore,  to  the  great  profit  of  the 
holder  of  that  place.  It  must  likewise  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  retrenchments  which  the  main  Bill 
effected,  though  curtailed,  were  still  considerable } 
they  amounted  to  upwards  of  'J%0O0l.  a  year. 
These  savings  were  to  be  partly  mortgaged  to  pay 
the  new  arrears  upon  the  Civil  List,  which  fell  but 
little  short  of  300,000/.,  and  which  were  at  once 
discharged.  On  the  whole,  it  was  an  excellent,  as 
well  as  comprehensive,  measure,  and  only  seemed 
the  contrary  from  the  too  loud  flourish  of  trumpets 
by  which  it  had  been  heralded,  and  from  the  ex- 
a^erated  expectations  which  that  flourish  had 
raised.  This  measure  dignifying  and  dignified  by 
the  great  name  of  Burke,  as  it  seems  to  a  later  age, 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time  cer- 
tainly  with  little  or  no  resistance  from  his  enemies, 
but  with  quite  as  little  celebration  from  his  friends. 
In  July  it  reached  the  Peers,  where  Lord  Thur- 
low  found  great  &ult  with  it,  and  again  did  his 
utmost  to  defeat  his  colleagues ;  happily,  however, 
in  vain. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  popular  effect  and 
impression  of  this  Bill  were  still  further  lessened 

"  loaded  with  hatred  for  every  tbing  that  was  withheld,  and 
**  with  obloquy  for  every  thing  that  wu  giren,"  (Works,  vol. 
Tiii.  p.  30.) 
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through  the  weakness  of  Lord  Rockingham,  who,  CHAP, 
while  the  measure  was  still  pending,  and  before  ■ 

therefore  its  enactments  could  legally  restrain  him,  *^^2. 
consented  to  grant  enormous  pensions  both  to 
Ix)rd  Ashburton  and  Barr6.  This  last  in  its  gross 
receipts  was  of  no  less  than  3,200/.  a  year, — above 
ten  times  the  amount  which,  in  Lord  Rocking- 
ham's own  judgment  as  expressed  in  the  new  Bill, 
ought  henceforth  to  be  granted  to  any  one  person 
whatsoever  I  Still  worse  did  this  transaction  seem 
when,  before  the  6nal  passing  of  the  Bill,  a  letter 
was  produced  by  Lord  Shelburne  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  showing  that  the  first  proposal  of  this  enor- 
mous pension  had  come  from  Lord  Rockingham 
himselfl  "  I  was  thus  left,"  wrote  Burke,  many 
years  later,  "  to  support  the  grants  of  a  name  ever 
"  dear  to  me  against  the  rude  attacks  of  those  who 
"  were  at  that  time  friends  to  the  grantees." 

Another  Bill,  which  the  new  Ministers  sup- 
ported, but  which, had  been  introduced  by  Sir 
Harbord  Harbord  before  their  accession  to  office, 
was  to  punish  the  proved  corruption  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Cricklade.  In  strict  conformity  with 
the  precedent  of  Shoreham,  it  was  proposed  to 
extend  the  franchise  from  the  small  town  to 
the  neighbouring  Hundreds.  This  measure  was 
opposed  with  the  utmost  warmth  by  the  Opposer 
General  Lord  Thurlow ;  Lord  Mansfield  and 
Lord  Loughborough  also  spoke  f^inst  it;  ne- 
vertheless,  it  was  carried  through  by  large  ma- 
jorities. Cricklade  being,  like  Shoreham,  wholly 
■  8 
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CHAP,  venal,  both  had  been  much  under  the  control  of 

> ,_>  rich  Nabobs ;  and  Mr.  Frederick  Montagu  stated 

1782.  jjj  jjjg  House  of  Commons,  that  Lord  Chatham, 
on  being  shown  the  former  Bill,  had  used  this 
striking  phrase :  "I  am  glad  to  find  the  borough 
"  of  Shoreham  is  likely  to  be  removed  from  Bengal 
"  to  its  ancient  situation  in  the  county  of  Sussex." 
But  the  high  authority  of  Chatham  might  be 
pleaded  for  much  more  extensive  measures  of  Re- 
form. Often  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  he  lament- 
ed the  growing  venality  of  the  smaller  boroughs, 
and  proposed  the  immediate  addition  of  a  hundred 
County  members.  And  once  in  conversing  with 
Lord  Buchan  (this  was  in  the  year  1775),  he  had 
ventured  to  prophesy  as  follows  :  —  "  Before  the 
"  close  of  this  century,  either  the  Parliament  will 
"  reform  itself  from  within,  or  be  reformed  with  a 
"  vengeance  from  without."*  Since  the  meetings 
of  178O,  the  question  had  more  than  ever  stirred 
the  public  mind,  and  it  continued  to  be  eagerly 
pressed  forward  by  the  delegates  of  the  associated 
or  petitioning  counties.  It  was  on  Chatham's  son 
that  the  conduct  of  it  now  devolved.  On  the  7th 
of  May,  Mr.  Pitt,  seconded  by  Alderman  Saw- 
bridge,  brought  it  forward  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.  To  reconcile,  or  rather  to  conceal,  the  wide 
differences  that  prevailed  as  to  any  definite  or  spe- 
cific plan,  the  motion  of  Pitt  was  only  —  That  a 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present 
state  of  the  Representation  of  the  Commons,  and 
*  See  a  oote  to  the  Parliamentary  History,  voL  xvii.  p.  223. 
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to  report  what  steps  in  their  opinion  it  may  be  CHAP, 
proper  to  take  thereupon.  ■ 

On  this  question,  the  new  Ministers  were  very  ^^^Z. 
much  at  variance.  Fox,  for  example,  was  its  steady 
friend.  The  opinions  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
in  its  fevour  were  not  only  eager,  but  extreme. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  as  one 
of  his  colleagues  tells  us,  was  "  diffident  of  the 
*•  effect  of  any  Parliamentary  Reform."  It  was 
caution  only  that  withheld  the  open  expression  of 
the  Prime  Minister's  repugnance.*  The  effects  of 
this  strong  disinclination  in  several  of  the  Rocking- 
hams  was  apparent  on  the  7th  of  May.  Pitt  urged 
his  molion  with  great  ability  ;  it  was  supported  not 
less  ably  by  Sheridan  and  Fox ;  but  Dundas  op- 
posed it  in  a  speech  abounding  both  with  argument 
and  wit ;  Burke  and  Thomas  Townshend  absented 
themselves;  and  the  proposal  for  a  Committee  was 
negatived  by  twenty  votes,  the  numbers  being 
161  to  141. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Fox  had  pre- 
vailed on  Burke  to  keep  aloof  on  this  occasion.  But 
on  a  later  day,  when  the  general  question  was  again 
incidentally  discussed,  the  member  for  Malton 
could  no  longer  be  restrained.  Then,  as  Sheridan 
relates  it  in  a  secret  letter  to  Fitzpatrick,  "  Burke 
"  acquitted  himself  with  the  most  magnanimous 
"  indiscretion,  attacked  William  Pitt  in  a  scream  of 

*  On  Lord  Bockingham  and  Lord  John  CaTeudish  in  1780 
and  1782,  see  the  Memoirs  bj  Lord  Albemarl^  vol.  ii.  pp.  895. 
and  481. 
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^^^^  *•  passion,  and  swore  Parliament  was  and  always 
' — , — '  "  had  been  precisely  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that 
"  all  people  who  thought  of  reforming  it  wanted  to 
"  overturn  the  Constitution."  • 

The  debate  in  which  Burke  thus  unburthened 
himself,  was  on  Alderman  Sawbridge  moving  to 
shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  when  a  large 
majority  declared  against  that  measure.  Another 
Bill  to  prevent  bribery  and  expenses  at  Elections, 
which  was  introduced  by  Lord  Mahon  and  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Pitt,  seemed  at  first  to  meet  with 
more  success.  It  passed  the  Second  Reading,  but  in 
the  Committee  some  of  its  provisions  were  deemed 
unduly  severe  —  the  candidate  being  precluded 
from  defraying  the  conveyance  of  the  non-resident 
voters  to  the  poll.  Several  long  debates  ensued 
upon  it;  but  the  most  stringent  of  its  clauses  being 
negatived,  Lord  Mahon  withdrew  the  Bill. 

All  this  while  the  position  of  Fox  as  leader  had 
been  far  from  easy  to  himself.  Thus  does  he  de- 
scribe it  in  a  letter  to  Fitzpatrick,  his  most  confi- 
dential friend :  "  Our  having  been  beat  upon  Pitt's 
"  motion  will,  in  my  opinion,  produce  many  more 
"  bad  consequences  than  many  people  seem  to  sup- 

"  pose The  very  thin  attendances  which 

"  appear  on  most  occasions  are  very  disheartening 
"  and  sometimes  embarrassing  to  me.  Upon  the 
"  Bill  for  securing  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold's  property 
"  we  were  only  36  to  33.    The  Attorney  and  So- 

■  Letter,  Hay  20.  17S2.  Memoriala  of  Fox,  hy  Lord  John 
Bnssell,  vol.  i.  p.  S32. 
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**  licitor  General  were  both  against  me,  and  I  had  CHAP. 
"  the  mortification  to  depend  for  support  upon  the  '■ 

"  Lord  Advocate  and  Jenkinson I  have     ''82. 

"  given  you  but  a  small  part  of  my  ill  humour 
"  when  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  House  of 
**  Commons.  The  House  of  Lords  has  been  the 
**  most  shameful  scene  you  can  ima^ne.  The 
"  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  points  where  he  was 
"  clearly  right,  has  been  deserted  by  every  Minister 
"  present  more  than  once."  • 

But  all  these  Parliamentary  proceedings  or  Cabi- 
net perplexities,  however  important  in  themselves, 
could  only  be  deemed  subordinate  to  two  main  ob- 
jects of  the  new  administration  or  of  any  adminis* 
tration  at  that  time  in  England :  — to  carry  on  the 
war  as  long  as  it  was  necessary,  and  to  conclude  a 
peace  as  soon  as  it  was  possible. 

As  regards  the  former,  little  news  of  any  moment 
came  from  North  America.  There,  both  parties 
had  continued  for  the  most  part  at  gaze,  the  English 
merely  holding  their  strong  positions,  which  the 
Americans  were  contented  with  observing.  Early 
in  May,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  at  length  permitted 
to  retire  from  his  arduous  command,  which  was  as- 
sumed by  Sir  Guy  Carieton  in  his  place.  Sir  Guy 
had   received   most  conciliatory  orders  from  the 

*  Letter,  May  11.  1782.  The  Bill  upon  Sir  Thomas  Knm- 
hold  was  to  restrain  him  from  quitting  the  kingdom  or  alien- 
ating  his  property,  pending  the  inquiry  respecting  his  conduct 
at  Madras.  It  was  founded  on  a  precedent  in  the  South  Bea 
case.     See  Pari.  Hist.  yoI.  zxii.  p.  1396,  && 
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Rockingham  Ministry,  and  attempted,  but  in  vain, 
,  to  open  a  separate  negotiation  with  the  Congress. 
He  found  both  parties  more  than  ever  inflamed 
against  eacli  other  by  an  unhappy  transaction  which 
had  taken  place  only  a  few  weeks  before.  Here  are 
the  particulars.  The  American  loyalists  In  arms 
on  the  side  of  England  had  grievous  cause  through- 
out the  war  to  complain  of  the  merciless  treatment 
of  such  among  them  as  fell  into  their  countrymen's 
hands.  Elsewhere  I  have  cited  the  sanguinary 
proverb  which  it  seems  was  in  vogue  against  them.* 
It  so  chanced  that  while  the  violent  death  of  one 
of  their  own  number,  Philip  White,  was  freshly 
rankling  in  their  minds,  they  made  prisoner 
in  the  Jei^eys  Joshua  Huddy,  a  Captain  in  the 
service  of  Congress.  Provoked  by  cruel  conduct, 
they  were  guilty  of  an  unjustifiable  retaliation.  A 
party  of  them  under  Captain  Lippencot  led  out 
Huddy  to  the  heights  of  Middletown  and  there 
hanged  him  on  a  tree,  affixing  on  his  breast  an  in- 
scription which  concluded  with  these  words :  "  We 
"  determine  to  hang  man  for  man  while  there  is  a 
"  refugee  existing ;  up  goes  Huddy  for  Philip 
"  White  1 "  t  Greatly  incensed  at  this  outrage,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  ordered  Lippencot  to  be  arrested 
and  brought  to  trial  for  murder.  But  this  course 
did  not  satisfy  Washington,  who  wrote  to  the  En- 

•  See  Tol.  vi.  p.  127. 

\  The  entire  inscription  is  giren  in  Ramsay's  Hist  voL  ii,  p. 
289.  Consult  also  the  nftrrativo  of  Mr.  Sparks,  in  his  Life  of 
Woshington,  p.  378. 
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glish  Genera],  insisting  that  Lippencot  should  be  CHAP. 
given  up  to  him  for  summary  punishment  When  .  J  \. 
he  Found  that  this  demand  was  not  complied  with,  I7ti2. 
Washington  next  announced,  that  he  should  select 
one  of  the  British  prisoners  as  an  object  of  retalia- 
tion. He  east  lots  for  a  victim,  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  Captain  Asgill,  one  of  the  York-town  captives, 
a  young  officer  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  In  vain 
did  first  Sir  Henry  and  then  Sir  Guy  express  their 
utter  abhorrence  of  the  act  of  Lippencot,  and  their 
iirm  determination  to  exert  the  laws  against  him. 
The  difficulty  was  further  increased  upon  Lippen< 
cot's  trial,  when  it  was  found  that  he  could  not,  in 
strict  justice,  be  convicted,  as  not  mainly  answer* 
able  for  his  crime.  It  appeared  that  he  had  only 
acted  in  conformity  with  what  he  believed  to  be 
his  orders  from  the  Board  of  Associated  Loyalists 
sitting  at  New  York,  with  the  son  of  Franklin  as 
their  President.  The  most  earnest  representations 
were  made  in  favour  of  Asgill,  but  his  case  remained 
in  suspense  for  several  months.  Even  after  Wash- 
ington's more  noble  nature  had  relented,  the  ma- 
jority of  Congress  were  obdurate ;  and  while  he 
inclined  to  mercy  they  were  still  sternly  determined 
upon  vengeance.  But  the  mother  of  Asgill  having 
written  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  French  Ministry 
wrought  upon  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  obtained  a  letter  from  the  Comte  de 
Vergennes  to  Washington,  dated  the  29th  of  July, 
and  soliciting  the  young  officer's  release.  Besides 
the  plea  of  pity,  De  Vergennes  put  forward  in  some 
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•  Captain  Asgill," 
I  he  wrote,  '.'  is  doubtless  your  prisoner,  but  he  is 
"  among  those  whom  the  arms  of  the  King,  my 
'*  master,  contributed  to  put  into  your  hands  at 
*'  York-town."  He  also  thought  it  necessary  to 
guard  against  another  possible  Resolution  of  the 
Congress.  "  In  seeking  to  deliver  Mr.  Asgill  from 
"  the  fate  which  threatens  him,  I  am  far  from  en- 
**  gaging  you  to  select  another  victim  j  the  pardon 
"  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  must  be  entire."  The 
progress  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  happily  con- 
curred to  the  same  end  with  these  compassionate 
entreaties,  and  at  last  on  the  7th  of  November  the 
Congress  came  to  a  vote  that  Captain  Asgill  sliould 
be  set  free.* 

It  was  not  merely  in  this  case  that  the  patience 
of  Washington  was  tried  by  the  slowness  and  un- 
willingness of  Congress.  His  correspondence  at 
that  period  teems  with  complaints, — unheeded  com- 
plaints,—  of  his  necessities.  No  measures  were 
taken  to  maintain  the  war,  if  necessary,  for  another 
year,  or  to  satisfy  the  troops,  who  murmured  and 
sometimes  mutinied  from  their  long  arrear  of  pay. 
In  like  manner  they  were  lefl  almost  destitute  both 
of  clothing  and  of  food.     It  is  hard  to  say,  whether 

•  In  the  Ann.  Regbt.  1783,  p.  241.,  will  be  found  the  letters 
of  Lady  Asgill  and  of  the  Gomto  de  Vergennee.  The  former 
might  well  indeed  bkve  melted  a  much  harder  nature  than  Marie 
Antoinette'^.  "  My  huahand  (Sir  Charles)  given  over  hy  his 
"physicians  a  few  hours  before  the  news  arrived,  and  not  in 
"  a  state  to  be  informed  of  the  misfortune  ;  tnj  daughter  seized 
"  with  a  fever  and  delirium,  raving  about  her  brother ;  be" 
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the  southern  army  under  General  Greene,  or  the  CHAP. 

northern  under  General  Washington,  endured  the  ■       > 

most.    Thus  writes  Greene :  *'  For  upwards  of  two     *^®^' 

"  months  more  than  one-third  of  our  men  were 

"  entirely  naked,  with  nothing  but  a  breech-cloth 

"  about  them,  and  never  came  out  of  their  tents  ; 

*'  and  the  rest  were  as  ragged  as  wolves.     Our 

*'  condition  was  little  better  in  the  article  ofprovi- 

*'  sion.    Our  beef  was  perfect  carrion,  and  even  bad 

"  as  it  was  we  were  frequently  without  any."   Thus 

writes  Washington :  "  It  is  vain.  Sir,  to  suppose 

"  that  military  men  will  acquiesce  contentedly  in 

"  hare  rations,  when  those  in  the  civil  walk  of  life, 

"  unacquainted  with  half  the  hardships  they  endure, 

"  are  regularly  paid  the  emoluments  of  office.  Only 

"  conceive  then  the  mortification  they  must  suffer, 

"  even  the  General  Officers,   when  they  cannot 

"  invite  a  French  officer,  a  visiting  friend,  or  a  tra- 

"  veiling  acquaintance  to  a  better  repast  than  stink- 

"  ing  whiskey  hot  from  the  still,  and  not  always 

"  that,  and  a  bit  of  beef  without  vegetables  will 

"  afford  them I  could  give  anecdotes  of 

"  patriotism  and  distress  which  have  scarcely  ever 
"  been  paralleled,  never  surpassed,  in  the  history  of 
"  mankind.  But  you  may  rely  upon  it,  that  the 
"  patience  and  long-sufferance  of  this  army  are  al- 
"  most  exhausted,  and  that  there  never  was  so 
"  great  a  spirit  of  discontent  aa  at  this  instant.  It 
"  is  high  time  for  a  peace  I "  • 

•  The  letter  of  Greene  (as  given  in  Gordon's  History,  toL 
ir.  p.  292.)  ia  dated  August  13.,  and  that  of  Washington  to  the 
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So  far  indeed  had  the  spirit  of  discontent  spread 
J  in  the  American  army,  that  it  was  aimed  not  only 
at  the  Congress  but  at  the  Republican  form  of 
government  itself  In  the  month  of  May,  1782, 
Washington  received  a  communication  on  the  part 
of  several  of  bis  officers  desiring  to  make  bim  chief 
of  the  State,  and,  if  possible,  with  the  title  of  King. 
But  no  feeling  of  ambition  could  lure  that  great 
and  good  man  from  the  path  of  duty.  He  replied 
to  this  overture,  that  he  must  view  it  with  abhor- 
rence and  reprehend  it  with  severity." 

In  the  West  Indies,  Sir  George  Rodney  bad  come 
back  from  England  and  resumed  the  chief  com- 
mand. But  the  shafts  of  calumny  still  pursued  him 
from  home.  The  party  prejudice  against  bim  may 
be  forgiven  in  a  landsman  like  Burke;  less  readily 
in  that  experienced  Admiral  to  whom  the  naval 
administration  was  entrusted.  Lord  Keppel,  whom 
we  have  seen  so  keenly  sensitive  to  any  supposed 
slight  or  disparagement  to  himself,  appears  to  have 
acted  with  the  coldest  disdain,  with  the  most  un- 
justifiable severity  towards  an  officer,  it  may  be  said 
without  offence,  greatly  his  superior  in  professional 
renown.  Not  only  did  he  decide  on  recalling  Rod- 
ney from  the  post  which  be  so  ably  filled,  but  he 

Secretary  at  War,  October  2. 1782.  Yet.  the  Secretnry  at  War 
(General  Bei^amin  Lincoln),  writing  to  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the 
course  of  this  very  autumn,  thought  himself  entitled  to  slate ; 
"  We  have  now  a  better  army  in  the  field  than  we  have  had  at 
"  any  time  hefore  during  the  war.  They  are  well  clothed  and 
"  in  high  discipline."  See  Franklin's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  413. 
•  Washington's  Writings,  toI.  viii.  pp.  300.  and  353. 
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did  SO  without  one  expression  of  kindness  or  con*  ( 
cem ;  he  did  so  not  even  in  his  own  hand  or  name.  ^ 
but  in  a  dry  oflBcial  letter  from  his  Secretary,  Mr. 
Stephens.  That  letter  of  revocation  bears  date  the 
1st  of  May.  But  even  before  that  date  Rodney, 
by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  had  secured  to  all 
ages  his  country's  glory  and  his  own,  and  turned 
the  Rockingham  Ministers,  however  unwillingly, 
from  his  contemptuous  recall  to  his  promotion  and 
his  praise.* 

At  this  time  the  Comte  de  Grasse,  flushed  with 
the  recent  reduction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  was  contemplating  the  more  mighty 
conquest  of  Jam^uca.  He  had  retired  to  Port  Royal 
in  Martinico  to  collect  and  refit  his  naval  force,  and 
to  take  on  board^,000  troops  with  which  he  intended 
to  effect  a  junction  off  St.  Do'mingo  with  another 
Spanish  armament  So  confident  were  the  Spani- 
ards of  success  in  this  combined  expedition,  that 
General  Galvez  appointed  to  command  their  share 
in  it,  was,  before  he  sailed  from  the  Havanna,  ad- 
dressed in  Council  as  the  "  Governor  of  Jamaica." 
On  the  other  hand,  "I  am  come"  —  thus  wrote 
Rodney  to  the  real  Governor,  —  "  with  a  spirit 
"  firmly  determined  to  prevent  so  important  a  jewel 

•  The  biographer  of  Bodney  (Life  by  General  Mnndy,  vol. 
ii.  p.  331.)  and,  after  him,  the  biographer  of  Keppel  (Life  by  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Thomaa  Keppel,  vol.  ii.  p.  380.),  throw  out  some 
Burmisea  that  in  recalling  Rodney  Keppel  may  have  acted  in 
obedience  to  Lord  Rockingham,  and  against  hia  own  opinion. 
Bat  of  this  pleft  there  ia  no  proof,  and  were  it  true,  it  is  no 
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'  "  being  wrested  6:0m  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain. 

-*...."  My  fleet,"  he  adds  in  another  letter,  "  at 
*'  present  consists  of  thirty-six  sail  of  the  line, 
*'  though  several  of  tliem  are  in  veiy  bad  condi- 
*'  tion."  •  He  had  set  cruisers  off  Port  Royal  to 
watch  every  movement  of  the  enemy,  and  transmit 
it  by  a  chain  of  frigates.  On  the  8th  of  April,  the 
signal  was  accordingly  made  that  the  French  — ■ 
they  were  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line  —  had  un- 
moored and  were  proceeding  to  sea.  The  British 
fleet  was  anchored  in  St.  Lucia,  but  kept  in  constant 
readiness ;  tlius  in  little  more  than  two  hours  afler 
the  signal  was  received,  all  our  ships  were  under 
weigh,  standing  towards  the  enemy  with  all  the  sail 
they  could  crowd.  Sir  George  Rodney  in  the  For- 
midable  was  at  the  head  of  the  main  fleet,  while  a 
separate  division  was  commanded  by  Sir  Samuel 
Hood  in  the  Barfleur.  It  was  the  evident  policy 
of  the  Brirish  chief  to  anticipate  the  junction  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards  by  forcing  on  a  battle,  which 
for  the  corresponding  reason  the  French  desired  to 
postpone.  "  They  kept  at  an  awful  distance,"  wrote 
Rodney  to  his  wife.  Some  foreigner  unversed  in 
our  common  and  colloquial  phrases  might  here 
exclaim  that  it  was  the  Frenchmen's  distance  only 
that  could  strike  his  gallant  heart  with  awe  I 

On  the  9th  there  ensued  a  partial  and  indecisive 
cannonade,  by  which,  however,  two  of  the  enemy's 
ships  were  much  damaged  and  the  rest  in  some 

*  To  GoTemor  DalUug,  March  5.,  and  to  Ladj  Rodney, 
March  9.  1762. 
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measure  delayed.    Next  night,  one  more  of  their  CHAP. 
ships  was  crippled  by  running  foul  of  another,  and  ,    ,  ^     ■ 
produced  a  fresh  delay.     Thus,  on  the  evening     ^'^^^ 
of  the  11th,  Rodney  was  enabled  to  bring  up  his 
fleet  so  close  as  to  render  inevitable  for  the  morrow 
the  conflict  which  he  sought ;  and  the  night  which 
ensued,  was  passed  on  both  sides  in  anxious  prepa- 
ration. 

It  was  at  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
April,  that  the  battle  began.  There  was  so  little 
wind,  that  the  six  hindmost  sail  of  Hood's  division 
were  becalmed  and  unable  to  come  up  until  almost 
the  end  of  the  conflict ;  thus,  allowing  for  three  of 
the  French  disabled,  the  number  of  the  ships  en- 
ga^ng  was  exactly  equal  on  each  side.  Rodney, 
on  this  memorable  day,  was  the  first,  not  indeed  to 
invent  or  to  devise,  but  to  put  in  practice,  the  bold 
manoeuvre  known  by  the  name  of  "  breaking  the 
"  line."  His  own  ship,  the  Formidable,  led  the 
way,  nobly  supported  by  the  Namur,  the  Duke, 
and  the  Canada.  Afler  taking  and  returning  the 
Are  of  one  half  of  the  French  force,  under  one  ge- 
neral blaze  and  peal  of  thunder  along  both  lines, 
the  Formidable  broke  through  that  of  the  enemy. 
"  In  the  act  of  doing  so  "  —  thus  continues  an  eye- 
witness of  the  scene  —  '*  we  passed  within  pistol- 
*'  shot  of  the  Glorieux  of  seventy-four  guns,  which 
**  was  so  roughly  handled  that  she  was  shorn  of  all 
"  her  masts,  bowsprit,  and  ensign-staflF,  but  with 
"  the  white  flag  nailed  to  the  stump  of  one  of  her 
*'  masts,  and  breathing  defiance  as  it  were  in  her 

VOL.  VII.  8 
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CHAP.  «*  last  moments.  Thus  become  a  motionless  hulk, 
>-  .^—/  "  she  presented  a  spectacle  which  struck  our  Ad- 
1782.  ((  ujiral'g  &ncy  as  not  unlike  the  remains  of  a  fallen 
"  hero ;  for  being  an  indefatigable  reader  of  Homer, 
"  he  exclaimed,  that  now  was  to  be  the  contest  for 
**  the  body  of  Patroclus."  •  In  that  contest  a  most 
important  advantage  was  already  gained.  For  the 
enemy's  fleet,  being  now,  as  it  were,  cut  asunder^ 
fell  into  confusion  and  could  not  again  be  combined. 
The  French,  however,  still  fought  on  with  their 
usual  high  spirit  and  intrepidity;  nor  did  the  flring 
cease  till  sunset,  nearly  eleven  hours  from  its  first 
commencement.  It  was  stated  to  Rodney  by  per- 
sons who  had  been  appointed  to  watch,  that  there- 
never  was  seven  minutes*  respite  during  the  whole 
engagement,  "  which  I  believe,"  adds  Rodney, 
"  was  the  severest  ever  fought  at  sea."  At  the 
close  of  the  day,  the  English  had  taken  five  large 
ships  and  sunk  another,  besides  two  more  which  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  afterwards  captured  in  their  retreat. 
Thronged  as  were  the  French  vessels  with  troops, 
the  slaughter  on  board  them  was  immense.  It  was 
computed,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  that 
in  the  two  actions  of  the  9th  and  ISth  together, 
they  had  3000  slain  and  twice  as  many  wounded  ; 
while  the  loss  of  the  English  in  all  kinds,  did  not 
much  exceed  900. 

•  NarratiTe  by  Doctor  (Sir  Gilbert)  Blane  i  Life  by  General 
Hundy,  toL  ii.  p.  230.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Cumberland 
(vol.  i.  p.  410.)  tbe  mention  of  Patroclus  ia  transferred  to  Rod- 
ney's Captain  and  friend,  Sit  Ch&rlea  Douglas. 
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In  none  of  the  French  shipa  was  the  loss  of  CHAP, 
men  more  severe,  or  the  resistance  braver,  than  in  .  . 

the  Ville  de  ParU,  where  De  Grasse  himself  com-  1782. 
manded.  That  great  ship,  the  pride  of  the  French 
navy,  and  conspicuous  far  and  near  as  overtopping 
all  others  in  its  size,  seemed,  as  Rodney  might  have 
said,  like  one  of  Homer's  heroes  in  the  meaner  ranks 
of  war.  De  Grasse  continued  to  fight  long  after 
the  fortune  of  the  battle  was  decided.  It  was  only 
when  the  Barfleur,  coming  up  at  last,  poured  in  a 
firesh  broadside,  and  when,  as  is  alleged,  there 
were  but  three  men  left  alive  and  unhurt  on  the 
upper  deck  — .  De  Grasse  himself  being  one  of  the 
three  —  that  the  Ville  de  Paris  struck  her  flag. 
"  The  thrill  of  ecstasy  " — thus  writes  a  by-stander, 
Dr.  Blane, — "  that  penetrated  every  British  bosom 
"  in  the  triumphant  moment  of  her  surrender,  is 
*'  not  to  be  described.**  So  high,  indeed,  was  the 
renown  of  that  great  ship,  that  when  a  King's  mes- 
senger brought  the  news  of  the  battle  to  Plymouth, 
some  French  officers  who  were  going  home  by  a 
Cartel  from  that  port,  would  not  believe  in  this  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  conflict,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Impossible  I  Not  the  whole  British  fleet  could 
"  take  the  Ville  de  Paris  I  "  • 

The  Comte  de  Grasse  • —  the  first  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  by  land  or  sea  who  had  been 
taken  in  conflict  by  the  English  since  Marshal 
Tallard  gave  up  his  sword  to  Marlborough  on  the 
field  of  Blenheim  —  came  on  board  the  Formidable 

•  Letter  from  Flymontb,  May  19.  1782. 
a  St 
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CHAP,   as  a  prisoner  on  the  day  after  the  battle.    Conscious 
•  of  having  done  his  duty,  his  demeanour  was  com-' 

1*^82.  posed  and  serene.  He  spoke  freely  of  his  own  de- 
feat, which  he  ascribed  to  the  failure  of  the  French 
Ministers  to  send  him,  as  they  had  promised,  twelve 
ships  more.  From  the  British  chiefs  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  afterwards  in  England,  De  Grasse  re- 
ceived every  token  of  attention  and  respect  But 
at  home  he  was  disgraced ;  nay  more,  as  cannot  be 
recorded  without  pain,  not  merely  his  conduct,  but 
even  his  courage,  was  denied.* 

"  It  is  odd  "  —  thus  on  the  day  after  the  battle 
writes  Rodney  to  his  wife  —  "  but  within  two  little 
"  years  I  have  taken  two  Spanish,  one  French,  and 
"  one  Dutch  Admiral.  Providence  does  it  all,  or 
**  how  should  I  escape  the  shot  of  thirty-three  sail 
"  of  the  line,-  every  one  of  which  I  believe  attacked 
"  me  ?  But  the  Formidable  proved  herself  worthy 
"  of  her  name."  Such,  combined  with  terms  of 
tenderest  affection  to  his  family,  were  the  first  effii- 
sions  in  his  triumph  of  that  good  and  gallant  heart. 
Nor  was  it,  we  may  add,  in  the  hour  of  battle  only, 
that  his  high  qualities  were  conspicuous  and  deci- 
sive }  not  less  admirable  was  his  care  in  the  govern- 

•  "La  funeate  journfie  du  12  ATiil,  1782,  causa  d'un  bout 

"  de  France  &  I'autre  le  plus  rioleat  deaespoir Des 

"  ^pigrunmea  contre  le  Comte  de  Grasse  circulaient  de  bouche 
"  en  bouche.  Lea  femmea  portaient  alors  des  croiz  d'or  i  la 
"JeannetU;  on  en  fit  d'autres  qui  furent  nomm^  &  la  de 
"  Graue;  les  unea  aTaient  un  caur,  lea  autres  n'en  araieat 
"paal"  (Botta,  Guerre  d'Am^rique,  etc,  avec  les  notes  de 
gcTelinges,  toL  iv.  p.  537.) 
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ment  and  right  order  of  his  fleet     To  these  he  CHAP, 
desired  to  apply  a  principle  of  gentleness,  ill  under-  . 

stood  in  his  own  age,  but  better  appreciated  in  cur's.     1782. 
*'  I  have  long  experienced  "  —  here  are  words  from 
one  of  his  despatches  —  "  that  where  good  disci- 
*'  pline  prevails,  there  is  seldom  occasion  for  punish- 
*'  ment"  • 

To  those  who  love  to  trace  the  lesser  lights  and 
shades  of  human  character, — and  those  who  do  not, 
will  scarce  be  found  thus  far  among  my  readers — 
I  shall  owe  no  apology  if  I  venture  to  record  of 
the  conqueror  of  De  Grasse,  that  even  in  his 
busiest  hours  he  could  turn  some  kindly  thoughts* 
not  only  to  his  family  and  friends,  but  to  his  dog 
in  England.  That  dog  named  Loup,  was  of  the 
French  fox-breed,  and  so  attached  to  his  master, 
that  when  the  Admiral  lefl  home  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  his  fleet,  the  faithfiil  animal  remained  for 
three  days  in  his  chamber,  watching  his  coat  and 
refusing  food.  The  affection  was  warmly  returned. 
On  many  more  than  one  occasion  we  lind  Rodney 
write  much  as  follows  to  his  wife :  —  "  Remember 
"  me  to  my  dear  girls  and  my  faithful  friend  Loup ; 
"  1  know  you  will  kiss  him  for  me."  t 

By  the  glorious  victory  of  the  ISth  of  April,  the 
blow  designed  against  Jamaica  was  wholly  turned 
aside.     That  great  prize  the  Ville  de  Paris  was 

'  To  the  Secretftiy  of  the  Admiralty,  March  5.  1781 ;  Mun- 
Ay's  lAto,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

f  Mandy's  Life  of  Rodney,  note  to  voL  i.  p.  258. ;  Tol.  ii.  p. 
28,  he 
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CHAP,  freighted  with  thirty-six  chests  of  money,  for  the 
.  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  troops  in  the  projected 

1782.  expedition.  It  so  chanced,  moreover,  that  the 
whole  trmn  of  6eld  artillery  and  the  battering 
cannon  intended  for  that  service  were  on  board  the 
other  captured  ships.  But  further  still,  the  French 
vessels  which  had  escaped  from  the  action,  some 
greatly  damaged,  had  sought  shelter  in  different 
ports,  and  could  not  be  reunited  for  any  common 
object.  Rodney  himself,  after  some  pursuit,  re- 
paired to  the  island  which  he  had  saved  from  dan- 
ger, and  found  himself  welcomed  with  transports 
of  gratitude  and  joy.  Thence,  on  receiving  the 
order  for  his  recall,  he  set  sail  for  England. 

The  two  battles  of  Rodney  may  be  said  to  close 
the  naval  operations  of  this  year,  out  of  the  Euro- 
pean seas.  For  neither  the  surprise  of  the  Bahama 
islets  by  three  Spanish  ships  sent  from  Cuba,  and 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  setdements  by  a  French  se- 
venty-four and  two  frigates  under  the  since  cele- 
brated La  Ferouse ;  nor  yet,  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  conquest  by  the  English  of  some  forts  on  the 
Mosquito  shore  from  the  Spaniards,  and  of  some 
others  on  the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Dutch,  met 
with  serious  resistance,  or  appear  to  call  for  special 
commemoration.  In  the  middle  of  May,  the  in- 
telligence of  Rodney's  great  victory  came  to  Eng- 
land where  it  produced  the  highest  exultation.  It 
seemed  to  bring  back  to  our  arms  their  pristine 
lustre,  and  to  i-etrieve  most  worthily  a  large 
amount  of  loss  and  ill  success.     So  strong  was  the 
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tide  of  gratitude  towards  the  victorious  Admiral,  as  CHAP, 
to  bear  along  with  it  the  very  Ministers  who,  not  ■  _  ■ 
three  weetcs  since,  had  determined  to  disgrace  him.  1782. 
An  English  Barony,  besides  a  pension  for  life, 
first  proposed  by  Sir  Francis  Basset,  an  Opposition 
member,  was  bestowed  on  Rodney,  and  an  Irish 
Barony  on  Hood.  Yet,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
*the  first  reward  seemed  scarcely  adequate  for  such 
an  exploit  "  My  own  ancestor,"  observed  Lord 
Sandwich,  "was  for  his  services  made  an  Earl, 
"  and  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  for  three  lives  j 
"  and  surely  what  Sir  George  Rodney  has  done 
"  no  less  merits  an  Earldom,  with  an  annuity  of 
"  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  be  an- 
"  nexed  to  it.  The  last  action  alone  deserved  so 
"  much."* 

But  the  news  from  the  West  Indies  did  not  les- 
sen either  the  popular  anxiety  or  the  Ministerial 
endeavours  for  peace.  The  new  Government  had 
resolved  to  carry  through  its  remaining  stages  the 
Bill  which  the  last  had  framed,  giving  the  King 
full  authority  to  conclude  either  a  peace  or  truce 
with  the  insurgent  Colonies,  "  any  law  or  Act  of 
**  Parliament  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  not- 
•' withstanding."  The  measure  passed  accordingly, 
though  not  with  any  great  despatch ;  it  was  not 
brought  from  the  Commons  till  the  30th  of  May, 

•  Speech  in  the  Houae  of  Lords,  May  27.  1782.  In  the 
report  of  the  Parliamentary  History  (vol.  xxiii.  p.  60.)  this  fu- 
eage  is  omitted.  In  the  Commons,  Bnrke,  referring  to  his  old 
St.  Enetatia  charges,  said  finely  that,  if  there  was  a  bald  spot  on 
the  head  of  Bodney,  he  was  willing  to  cover  it  with  lanrels. 
■  4 
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CHAP,  it  did  not  receive  the  Royal  assent  till  the  19th  of 
'■  June.  But  the  first  step  of  Mr.  Fox  in  Foreign 
1782,  AfSairs  was  to  attempt  a  separate  negotiation  with 
Holland  by  the  mediation  of  Russia.  In  this 
overture  he  was  not  successful,  although  pursuing 
it  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the  national  dignity,  or 
even  as  his  opponents  might  allege,  beyond  them. 
"  The  Dutch" — said  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  great  speech 
on  the  peace  next  year  —  "the  Dutch  were  not 
'*  disarmed  by  the  humiliating  language  of  that 
"  gentleman's  Ministry." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  new  Cabinet 
found,  as  had  also  the  preceding  one,  a  disposition 
to  mediate  in  the  Courts  both  of  Petersburg  and 
Vienna.  With  the  former,  the  original  object  had 
been  to  obtain  the  cession  of  Minorca,  in  return 
for  an  active  interposition  in  behalf  of  England.* 
Even  while  that  hope  was  pending,  or  even  after  it 
had  ceased  through  the  conquest  of  that  island  by 
France,  the  Czarina  was  willing  to  exert  herself,  al- 
though in  vain,  to  conclude  for  us  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  Dutch. — At  Yienna,  since  the  decease  of 
the  Empress  Queen,  in  I78O,  Prince  Kaunitz  had 
been  far  from  friendly  in  his  tone ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  thought  that  the. importance  of  Austria  would 
be  enhanced  by  taking  a  principal  part  in  the 
negotiations.  With  this  view,  on  the  accession-  of 
the  new  Ministry,  he  made  another  offer  to  mediate^ 

*  See  ia  the  Malmesbury  Papers  eapecially  Sir  James 
Harris's  two  despatches  of  Dec  24>  1780,  and  Lord  Stormont's 
repl^of  Jan.  2ai781. 
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through  a  document  which  was  concurred  in  by    CHAP, 
the   Czarina,  and  which,   In  diplomatic    phrase,  . 
was  styled  une  insinuation  vebbale.     To  both     ^'82. 
the  Iroperial  Courts,  the  new  Ministers  gave  a 
cordial  and  assenting  reply.     They  also  attempted, 
thougli  without  effect,  to  awaken  an  interest  for 
peace  in  the  mind  of  the  King  of  Prussia.    But  it 
soon  became  more  and  more  apparent,  that  the 
negotiations  made  no  real  progress  at  any  of  these 
three  Courts,  and  that  Paris  was  the  place,  and 
Franklin  the  person,  at  which  and  through  whom 
a  peace  must  be  achieved. 

Immediately  before  the  fidl  of  Lord  North*s 
Ministry,  and  in  anticipation  of  that  event,  Dr. 
Franklin  had  written  to  Lord  Shelburne  with  ge- 
neral expressions  of  his  pacific  views.  On  receiv* 
ing  that  letter.  Lord  Shelburne,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  sent  to  Paris  as  his  agent,  Mr.  Richard 
Oswald,  a  London  merchant  well  versed  in  Ame* 
rican  affiiirs.  Mr.  Oswald  was  furnished  with  a 
few  lines  of  recommendation  irom  Mr.  Laurens, 
then  a  prisoner  on  parole  in  England,  while  Lord 
Shelburne,  in  his  own  letter,  described  him  as  a 
man  "conversant  in  those  negotiations  which  are 
"  most  beneficial  to  mankind,"  and  on  that  ac- 
count "preferred  to  any  speculative  friends  or  to 
*'  any  persons  of  higher  rank.'*  Dr.  Franklin  rea- 
dily conferred  with  Mr.  Oswald,  and  put  into  his 
hands  a  paper  drawn  up  by  himself,  suggesting, 
that  in  order  to  produce  a  thorough  reconciliation, 
and  to  prevent  any  future  quarrel  on  the  North 
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CHAP.  American  Continent,  England  should  not  only 
LXYL  acknowledge  the  Thirteen  United  States,  but  cede 
1782.  to  them  also  the  province  of  Canada.*  Such  a 
project,  though  it  might  prevail  on  the  more  sim* 
pie  mind  of  Mr.  Oswald,  was  not  likely  to  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  any  British  statesman.  Mr. 
Oswald,  however,  undertook  to  return  with  It 
to  England,  and  to  lay  it  before  hia  chief;  Dr. 
Franklin  at  his  departure  expressing  an  earnest 
hope,  that  all  future  communications  to  himself 
might  pass  through  the  same  hands. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Cabinet  deter- 
mined that  Mr.  Oswald  should  go  back  to  France, 
and  carry  on  the  treaty  with  Franklin,  though  by 
no  means  with  such  concessions  as  the  American 
philosopher  desired.  It  was  laid  down  as  the  basis 
of  this  negotiation,  that  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  should  be  admitted,  and  that  other 
matters  should  be  restored  as  they  stood  at  the 
Peace  of  I76S.  It  was  also  resolved  to  send 
another  agent  to  Paris,  to  treat,  on  the  same  basis, 
with    M.    de  Vergennes  ;    and  for  this  second 

•  This  was  no  new  scteme  of  Dr.  Franklin ;  we  find  him 
BO  early  aa  October  1778,  suggest  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hartley 
(Works,  ToL  viii.  p.  301.).  Lord  Shelburne  wlioUj disapproved 
it ;  as,  notwithstanding  some  Tsgne  surmises  to  the  contrary, 
is  plain  from  hia  own  "  Memorandums  "  of  Instruction  to  Mr. 
Oswald,  April  28.  1782.  The  original  MS.  of  these  is  pre- 
serred  among  the  papers  at  Lonedowne  House,  and  they  were 
first  made  public  by.  a  very  accurate  and  able  expositor  of  this 
whole  transaction,  in  the  Edinburgh  Beriew,  No.  cci.  p.  35., 
Jaonary  1854. 
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mission    Fox    selected    his  friend    Mr.   Thomas  CHAP. 
Grenville.*  2^ 

It  might  have  be^i  foreseen  that,  with  negotia-  ^^^^ 
tions  so  concurrent,  the  two  negotiators  must 
inevitably  clash.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Grenville  to 
Fos  were  filled  with  complaints  of  Mr.  Oswald's 
interposition,  and  of  Lord  Shelburne's  secret  views; 
and  thus  was  the  keenest  jealousy  fomented 
between  both  the  holders  of  the  Seals.  Yet  it  does 
not  follow  that  either  Shelbume  or  Fox  was  to  be 
blamed.  The  censure  so  freely  cast  on  the  one  or 
on  the  other  of  them  may,  with  fiir  greater  justice, 
be  transferred  to  the  system  under  which  they 
acted.  At  that  time,  the  old  and  perplexing 
division  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  departments, 
which  had  prevailed  through  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  century,  was  at  an  end.  When  the  third  Se- 
cretaryship was  abolished,  the  partition  of  business 
between  the  two  remaining  Secretaries  was  made 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Offices  of  the  present  day,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Colonies — and,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the 
United  States  were  Colonies  still — were  added  to 
tlie  Home.  Lord  Shelbume  had  been  appointed 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Fox  the  Foreign. 
Thus  the  negotiation  with  America  was  as  clearly 

•  The  correapondeiice  of  Mr,  Thomas  GreiiTille  at  Paris  is 
given  fully  in  the  "  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  George  IIL"  (vol. 
i.  pp.27 — 64.),  as  published  in  1853,  by  the  Dnke  of  Backing' 
ham.  In  Franklin's  Works  (vol.  ix.  pp.  238—351.,  ed.  1844), 
vill  be  found  a  clear  and  excellent  Journal  of  the  negottatton, 
up  to  the  let  of  July,  with  original  letters  interspersed. 
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CHAP,    in  Lord  Shelburne's  province,  as  those  with  France, 
•,.  and  Spain,  and  Holland  were  in  Mr.  Fox's. 
1762.  Such  was  the  state   of  things  at  Paris,  when 

the  news  came  of  our  great  victory  in  the  West 
Indies.  Mr,  Oswald  told  Dr.  Franklin  that,  as 
he  thought,  some  of  our  Ministers  were  a  little 
too  much  elated  by  it ;  yet  they  all  hastened  to 
declare  that  it  left  their  desire  for  peace  entirely 
unchanged.  Franklin,  on  his  part,  did  his  best  to 
inspirit  Comte  d'Estaing  and  other  naval  officers 
whom  he  met  at  dinner,  and  found  in  some  degree 
dejected.  By  way  of  encouragement,  he  told 
them  the  observation  of  the  Turkish  Bashaw,  who 
was  taken  with  his  fleet,  by  the  Venetians  at 
Lepanto : — "  Ships  are  like  my  master's  beard ;  you 
"  may  cut  it,  but  it  will  grow  again.  He  has  cut 
*'  oflF  from  your  Government  the  Morea,  which 
^*  is  like  a  limb,  that  you  can  never  recover. 
"  And  his  words,"  added  Franklin,  "proved  true." 
'  Of  still  greater  significance  in  this  negotiation^ 
was  the  illness  of  Lord  Rockingham.  He  was 
only  fifty-two  years  of  age,  yet  his  health  had  for 
some  lime  been  declining.  He  suffered  from  water 
on  the  chest,  and  was  now,  moreover,  attacked  by 
Influenza ;  a  disorder  of  recent  introduction,  but 
at  that  period  widely  prevalent  in  Londcm.*     On 

*  The  iirst  appearance  of  Inflaenia  in  London  ia  described 
hj  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  a  letter  to  his  son  (Jut;-  9.  1767).  In 
June  1782,  Ladj  Rodne;  writes  to  her  husband  : — "  This  disor- 
"  der  has  been  so  severe  and  so  universal,  that  the  public  places 
"  have  been  obliged  to  be  shut  np." 
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the  last — and  indeed  as  it  would  seem  the  only —  CHAP, 
occasion  during  his  own   Ministry    when    Lord  . 

Rockingham  took  any  part  in  the  House  of  Lords  1782. 
— this  was  OD  the  3rd  of  June — he  declared  him- 
self so  ill  "that  at  times  he  was  not  in  possession 
"  of  himself."  Still  his  friends  were  under  no  ap* 
prehensions  of  his  danger,  till  near  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  he  grew  much  worse,  and  on  the 
1st  of  July  he  expired. 

On  the  day  preceding  his  decease,  the  Cabinet 
having  met  without  him,  Fox  pressed  hb  colleagues 
with  much  eagerness,  and  for  the  second  time, 
that  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris  the  Independence 
of  America  might  freely  and  at  once  be  conceded, 
even  without  a  treaty  for  a  peace.  But  the 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  were  for  a  treaty  accom- 
panying the  surrender  of  the  claim,  though  per- 
fectly witling  that  Indepeodence  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  allowed  as  the  basis  to  treat  on.  This 
decision  not  coming  up  to  Fox's  views,  he  declared, 
with  many  expressions  of  regret,  that  his  part  was 
taken  to  quit  his  office,  and  that  he  held  it  on  for 
the  present  solely  in  consideration  of  Lord  Rock- 
ingham's illness.*  Thus,  at  the  moment  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  decease,  his  Government  was  in 
truth  already  in  a  state  of  dissolution.  It  was 
plain  that  both  the  sections  composing  it,  if  even 
they  could  by  any  means  be  kept  united,  would 
at  all  events  in  the  choice  of  his  successor  be 
warmly  striving  for  the  mastery. 

*  US.  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Gntfton.  See  the  extracts 
in  mj  Appendix. 
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The  King  cut  the  knot  asunder.  Next  day, 
:  he  sent  for  I^rd  Shelburne,  and  ofiered  him  the 
First  Lordship  of  the  Treasuiy ;  an  honour  which 
the  Earl  saw  no  reason  to  decline.  But  IxM-d 
Shelburne  accompanied  this  announcement  with 
such  communications  to  Fox,  as  might,  he  hoped, 
make  it  not  unwtlcoroe.  Lord  Keppel  conversing 
with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  only  a  few  days  after- 
wards, "  acknowledged  that  the  share  of  power 
"  offered  by  Lord  Shelburne  was  all  that  Mr.  Fox 
"  could  desire,  to  assist  his  management  of  the 
"  House  of  Commons,  and  was  equal  to  any  thing 
"  that  could  in  justice  be  requested,  or  with 
"  propriety  granted."  But  the  great  orator  was 
not  to  be  so  appeased.  He  held  a  meeting  with 
Lord  John  Cavendish  and  a  few  more  of  his  close 
friends,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  His  Majesty,  as  the  most 
fitting  successor  to  31<ord  Rockingham.  Failing  to 
attain  this  object,  Fox  and  Cavendish  resigned,  as 
did  also  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  Dublin,  and 
several  in  the  lower  ranks  of  ofilice,  more  especially 
Burke  and  Sheridan. 

The  conduct  of  Fox  in  these  transactions  is  not 
easily  defended.  He  had  broken  with  the  Cabinet 
majority  on  a  most  narrow  point,  on  a  mere  split- 
ting of  hairs,  and  even  on  that  point  Lord  Shel- 
burne it  appears,  was  willing  to  give  way.  His 
other  grievances  against  his  brother  Secretary, 
though  we  may  allow  them  some  degree  of  just 
foundation,  appear  greatly  overstrained.     Such  is 
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the  case,  even  with  the  main  one — the  imputed  CHAP. 
&ilure  of  Shelbume  to  make  known  without  delay  . 

the  secret  hints  of  Franklin  on  the  subject  of  ^782. 
Canada,  since  might  not  those  hints  be  best  baffled 
the  more  secret  and  the  less  official  they  remained  ? 
Nay  more,  considering  that  America  was  in  the 
department  which  Lord  Shelburne  held,  the  truth 
really  seems  to  be  that,  if  one  Secretary  had  cause 
to  complain  of  the  other  for  encroaching  on  his 
official  province  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris,  tliat 
complaint  which  was  made  by  Fox  might  more  just- 
ly have  proceeded  from  his  colleague.  In  the  next 
place,  had  Fox  desired  to  put  himself  in  competition 
with  Shelburne  for  the  Treasury,  his  pre-eminent 
abilities  and  his  well  won  lead  in  the  House  of 
Commons  would  have  warranted  his  claim.  But 
to  run  all  risks  of  discord  and  division  by  pro- 
posing another  man  whose  main  merit  lay  in  this, 
that  he  was  the  Lord  of  Welheck,  and  had  married 
a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Devonshire  —  to  put 
forward  in  his  own  stead  a  mere  Ducal  puppet, 
whose  strings  others  were  to  pull  —  seems  a  course 
which,  however  conformable  to  the  precedents  of 
his  party,  was,  and  I  trust  ever  will  be,  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  his  nation.  How  true  and  just  the 
reflection  which,  at  that  crisis,  Horace  Walpole 
makes:  —  "It  is  very  entertaining,  that  two  or 
"  three  great  families  should  persuade  themselves 
"  that  they  have  an  hereditary  and  exclusive  right 
"  of  ^ving  us  a  head  without  a  tongue  I "  • 
*  Letter  to  the  Her.  W.  Mason,  Jnly  10.  1782,  ed.  1651. 
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CHAP.  But  further  still,  even  if  it  was  deemed  indis- 
LXvi,^  pensable  that  the  choice  should  be  confined  to  men 
1782.  of  the  highest  rank,  one  might  have  been  selected  &r 
superior  to  Portland,  at  least  in  talent  and  Parlia- 
mentary standing,  though  destitute  of  a  Cavendish 
connection.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  whom  Fox 
and  Burke  now  concurred  in  passing  by,  might 
have  been,  at  least  according  to  their  own  previous 
estimation,  no  unworthy  chief.* 

It  is,  therefore,  no  matter  of  surprise  that,  in  the 
public  opinion  of  the  time,  Fox  was  deemed  to  have 
no  sufficient  cause  for  throwing  up  his  office,  and 
breaking  up  his  party.  Many  fewer  placemen  than 
he  had  expected,  joined  him  in  his  resignation ; 
many  fewer  independent  Members  approved  it. 
Fox  was  further  embarrassed  by  this  difficulty,  that 
in  the  causes  he  assigned  he  could  not  speak  freely 
of  the  pending  negotiations  which  were  still  mys- 
teries of  State.  "  Lord  George  Cavendish," 
writes  Walpole  on  the  8th  of  July,  "  owned  to 
"  me  that  there  might  be  reasons  that  could  not  be 
"  given.  I  said :  —  *  My  Lord,  will  worse  reasons 
"  *  satisfy  the  country  ?  * "  —  And  two  days  later 
"Walpole  adds :    "  They  will  receive  another  blow 

*  We  find  Burke,  who  was  ao  ready  to  put  aside  the  Duke 
of  Ricbmond  in  1782,  speak  of  him  in  17S0  with  the  utmost 
exuberance  of  eulogy.  Coupling  him  with  Savile,  he  tenna  them 
*'  the  first  men  of  their  age  and  thtir  country."  (Coiresp.  voL 
ii.  p.  386.)  In  his  principles  and  public  TievrB,  as  detached 
from  party,  Burke  is  always  admirable  ;  but  whenever  we  come 
to  persona,  it  is  curious  to  compare  his  verdicts  with  those  of 
posterity. 
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"as  sensible  as  any  they  have  experienced;  Sir  cHAP. 
"  George  Savile  disapproves  their  proud  retreat."    .     y^'. 

The  business  of  the  Session  had  been  already  so  1782, 
fzT  advanced,  that  the  Houses  could  be  prorogued 
on  the  11th  after  the  required  explanations.  In 
these  Burke  took  part  with  a  degree  of  passion 
which  approached  to  fuiy ;  exclaiming  that  if  Lord 
Shelbume  was  not  already  a  Catiline  or  a  Borgia 
in  morals,  the  cause  could  only  be  ascribed  to  his 
understanding  1  But  here  the  retort  was  easy,  — 
since  you  thought  him  so  why  did  you  consent  to 
serve  in  the  same  government?  Shelbume  himself 
in  the  other  House  spoke  with  spirit  and  temper. 
'*  It  would  be  strange  indeed,"  he  said,  '*  if  I  had 
"  given  up  to  the  two  colleagues  who  have  now 
"  thought  proper  to  retire  all  those  Constitutional 
"  ideas  which  for  seventeen  years  I  had  imbibed 
"  from  my  master  in  politics,  the  late  Earl  of  Chat- 
"  ham.  That  Noble  Earl  always  declared  that  the 
"  country  ought  not  to  be  governed  by  any  oligar- 
"  chical  party  or  family  connection ;  and  that  if  it 
**  was  to  be  so  governed,  the  Constitution  must  of 
"  necessity  expire.  On  these  principles  I  have 
"  always  acted.  They  are  not  newly  taken  up  by 
*'  me  for  ambitious  purposes;  and  your  Ix)rdship3 
"  may  recollect  one  particular  expression  that  in 
"  referring  to  them  I  used  some  time  ago.  I  de- 
*'  clared  that  I  would  never  consent  that  the  King 
'*  of  England  should  be  a  King  of  the  Mabrattas ; 
*'  —  for  among  these  Mabrattas  the  custom  is,  it 
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"  seems,  for  a  certain  number  of  great  lords  to  elect 
"  a  Peishwah,  who  is  thus  the  creature  of  an  aristo- 
"  cracy,  and  is  vested  with  the  plenitude  of  power, 
"  while  their  King  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a 
"  Royal  pageant."  . 

Lord  Shelburne's  new  appointments  were  quickly 
made.  Thomas  Townshend  and  Lord  Grantham 
became  Secretaries  of  State,  white  the  place  of 
Lord  John  Cavendish  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  much  more  than  filled  by  Mr.  Pitt.  Lord 
Temple  went  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  taking 
with  him  as  Secretary  his  brother  William,  after- 
wards Lord  Grenville.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
I^rd  Shelbume  had  great  difficulties  among  his  old 
remaining  colleagues.  Some  who  had  never  be- 
longed to  the  Rockingham  connection  were  yet 
perplexed  and  grieved  by  the  sudden  disruption  of 
a  party  so  lately  reunited."  iMid  Camden  would 
only  pledge  himself  to  continue  for  three  months, 
and  the  Duke  of  Graflon  went  into  the  country  in 
no  contented  mood.  Of  the  Rockinghams,  Lord 
Keppel  especially  had  been  most  reluctant  to  sepa- 
rate from  Fox,  but  could  not  conscientiously,  he 
thought,  desert  the  naval  service  in  the  midst  of 
the  campaign. 

Our  naval  service  was  indeed  once  again  in  a 
perilous  streight  The  French  Admiral  De  Guichen 
had  formed  a  junction  at  Cadiz  witli  the  Spanish 
fleet  under  Don  Luis  de  Cordova ;  and  their  united 
force,  amounting  to  twenty-flve  sail  of  the  line,  ap- 
proached the  British  Channel,  capturing  on  their 
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way  eighteen  merchant-men  of  the  outward-bound  CHAP. 
Quebec  trade.  Just  fears  were  felt  for  the  safety  .  _  % 
of  the  convoys  then  on  their  return  from  both  the  1^82. 
East  Indies  and  the  West.  At  a  Cabinet  dinner 
given  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  "  nothing,"  he  de- 
clares, "  could  exceed  the  anxiety  and  uneasiness 
"  of  both  Lord  Keppel  and  General  Conway  on 
"  this  state  of  things,  though  they  declared  that 
**  their  consolation  was  great  when  they  saw  the 
*'  spirit  everywhere  which  brought  forward  so  great 
"  a  naval  force  infinitely  sooner  than  it  could  have 
**  been  expected."  Early  in  July  Lord  Howe,  who 
had  just  performed  another  important  service  by 
confining  the  Dutch  to  their  harbours,  was  directed 
to  issue  forth  from  Portsmouth  against  the  com- 
bined fleet  He  had  no  more  at  his  first  departure 
than  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  but  aid  was  sent  out  to 
him  as  soon  as  possible  in  single  ships;  and  the 
Ministry  placed  a  well-founded  reliance  on  his  judg- 
ment and  skill.  So  effectually  indeed  did  he  exert 
these  qualities,  that  while  he  restrained  the  enemy 
from  bringing  his  inferior  force  to  a  general  engage- 
ment, he  protected  from  them  the  arrival  of  the 
Jamaica  convoy  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  com- 
pelled them  (the  Spanish  ships,  moreover,  being  as 
usual  ill-provided  and  unready),  to  steer  back  to 
the  southward  with  all  their  objects  unachieved. 

Lord  Howe  had  no  sooner  come  back  from  this 
successful  cruise,  than  with  equal  spirit  he  pressed 
the  re-equipment  of  his  fleet  for  another  expedition 
in  aid  of  Gibraltar.     But  the  return  of  our  ships  to 
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^H  AP.  Portsmouth,  joyful  as  at  first  it  seemed,  was  dashed 
' — , — J  by  a  grievous  disaster  which,  though  occurring  in 
^'^^2.  3  peaceful  harbour,  equalled  the  worst  calamities  of 
war.  The  Royal  George,  of  108  guns,  commanded 
by  the  pliant  Admiral  Kempenfeldt,  was  deemed 
the  first  ship  in  the  British  navy.  It  had  borne  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  celebrated  action  of  Lord 
Hawke  on  the  coasts  of  Brittany,  and  since  that 
time  had  been  repeatedly  the  flag-ship  of  nearly  all 
our  great  commanders.  In  order  to  stop  a  slight 
leak  previous  to  a  new  expedition,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  lay  this  vessel  slightly  on  her  side.  But  so 
little  risk  was  anticipated  from  the  operation,  that 
the  Admiral  with  his  officers  and  men  remained  on 
board.  Nay  more,  as  is  usually  the  case  on  coming 
into  port,  the  ship  was  crowded  with  people  from 
the  shore,  especially  women  and  children  ;  and  the 
number  of  the  women  only  has  been  computed  at 
three  hundred.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  SQth  of  August,  the 
Admiral  writing  in  his  cabin  and  most  of  the  people 
between  decks,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  car- 
penters  in  their  eagerness  may  have  inclined  the 
ship  a  little  more  than  they  were  ordered,  or  than 
the  commanders  knew,  when  a  sudden  squall  of 
wind  arising  threw  the  ship  fatally  upon  her  side, 
and  her  gun-ports  being  open  she  almost  instantly 
filled  with  water  and  went  down.  A  victualler 
which  lay  alongside  was  swallowed  up  in  the  whirl- 
pool which  the  plunge  of  so  vast  a  body  caused ; 
and  several  small  craft,  though  at  some  distance. 
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were  in  the  most  imminent  danger.     About  three  CHAP, 
hundred,  chiefly  sailors,  were  able  to  save  them-  '■ 

selves  by  Bwimming  and  the  aid  of  boats,  but  the  ^'^^^' 
persons  that  perished — men,  women,  and  children 
—  though  they  could  not  be  accurately  reckoned, 
amounted,  it  is  thought,  almost  to  a  thousand.  Of 
these  no  one  was  more  deeply  and  more  deservedly 
lamented  than  Admiral  Kempenfeldt  himself.  He 
was  held  both  abroad  and  at  home  to  be  one  of  the 
best  naval  officers  of  his  time ;  the  son  of  a  Swedish 
gentleman,  who  coming  early  into  the  English  ser- 
vice generously  followed  the  ruined  fortunes  of  his 
master,  James  the  Second,  but  who  after  the  death 
of  that  monarch  was  recalled  by  Queen  Anne,  and 
who  has  been  portrayed  by  Addison  in  his  excel- 
lent sketch  of  Captain  Sentry.  • 

Of  a  similar  kind,  and  at  nearly  the  same  period, 
was  the  disaster  that  befell  the  best  of  Rodney's 
prizes.  They  were  on  their  way  to  England  manned 
by  English  crews,  when,  shattered  as  they  were 
already,  a  violent  tempest  assailed  them,  and  they 
foundered  at  sea.  Thus  did  we  lose  the  much- 
desired  sight  of  the  noblest  sign  of  our  late  suc- 
cesses, our  great  maritime  trophy  the  Ville  de  Paris. 
Yet  the  public  concern  at  this  mischance  did  not 
impair  the  burst  of  gratitude  and  joy  with  which 
Rodney  was  welcomed  on  his  own  return.  Such 
enthusiasm,  it  is  pleasing  to  record,  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  rich  and  great.  Thus  Rodney  hav- 
ing   arrived  at    the    Bush   Tavern,    Bristol,   and 

•  Spectator,  No.  2.    Ami.  Eegist.  1782,  p.  226. 
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ClfAP.   being  sumptuously  enteitained  with  his  retinue, 
LXiv.^   called  next  morning  for  his  bill.     *'  Your  Lordship 
I7tf2.     "  forgets  that  you  paid  it  beforehand,  on  the  12th 
"  of  April,"  —  was  the  answer  of  the  worthy  land- 
lord.* 

On  the  nth  of  September,  Lord  Howe  having 
repaired  his  ships  and  increased  them  by  divers  re- 
inforcements to  thirty-four  of  the  line,  set  sail  for 
the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  During  upwards  of  three 
years  already  had  the  rock-fortress  been  blockaded 
or  besieged.  In  the  summer  of  1779,  on  the  decla- 
ration of  war  with  Spain,  the  Spaniards  had  sent 
out  a  squadron  to  intercept  the  supplies  by  sea, 
and  had  formed  a  camp  at  San  Roque  for  their 
attack  by  land.  But  the  time  was  long  past  when, 
as  in  1704<,  the  place  might  he  reduced  in  a  single 
day.  Now  the  works  were  strtnig ;  the  garrison  was 
vigilant  and  numerous,  exceeding  5,000  men ;  and 
approaches  could  only  be  made  by  a  long  and  nar- 
row strip  of  sand  —  the  *'  Neutral  Ground  "  — 
stretching  from  the  foot  of  the  almost  perpendicular 
rock  to  the  less  towering  heights  that  circle  the 
bay  of  Algesiras.  The  Governor  General  Elliot 
was  a  gallant  veteran,  who,  like  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington at  a  later  period,  had  received  his  edu- 
cation at  a  Military  Academy  in  France.  Ever 
resolute  and  ever  wary,  and  prevailing  by  example 
as  much  as  by  command,  he  combined  throughout 
the  siege  the  spirit  to  strike  a  blow  at  any  weak 
point  of  the  assailants,  with  a  vigilant  forethought 
*  Life  hj  Mundj,  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 
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extending  even  to  the  minutest  measures  of  de-CHAP. 
fence.     For  example,  the  first  month  of.the  invest-  .  . 

roent  did  not  pass  away  without  an  order  that  1782. 
henceforth,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  the  troops 
should  mount  guard  with  their  hair  unpowdered,^ 
an  order  which  might  be  deemed  trifling  at  the 
time,  but  which  afterwards  proved  of  great  value  in 
husbanding  the  stores. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  as  Elliot  had  anti- 
cipated, the  garrison,  and  still  more  the  inhabitants, 
were  reduced  to  great  distresses  for  provision. 
Thistles,  dandelions,  and  wild  leeks  were  for  some 
time  the  daily  nourishment  of  numbers.  But  in 
January  I78O,  they  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of 
Sir  George  Rodney  and  his  victory  over  Don 
Juan  de  Langara.  Don  Juan  himself  was  brought 
a  prisoner  into  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  and  conducted 
to  lodgings  in  the  town.  One  day,  as  it  is  re- 
corded, the  captive  Spaniard  went  out  in  a  boat  to 
visit  Admiral  Digby,  in  whose  ship  was  serving 
one  of  the  young  Princes  —  the  same  who  in  after 
years  became  King  William  the  Fourth.  When 
Don  Juan  de  Langara  first  came  on  board,  he  was 
presented  in  due  form  to  the  English  Prince. 
But  when  the  conference  between  the  chiefs  had 
closed,  and  it  was  intimated  that  Don  Juan  de- 
sired to  return,  His  Royal  Highness  appeared  in 
his  character  of  midshipman,  and  standing  before 
the  two  Admirals  as  they  sate,  announced  in  the 
respectful  tone  becoming  an  infenor,  that  the  boat 
was  ready.    The  Spaniard,  surprised  at  seeing  the 
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CHAP,  son  of  a  monarch  acting  as  a  petty  officer,  imme- 

< ,_1j   diately  exclaimed :  "  Well  does  England  deserve 

1782.  (I  jjgj.  superiority  at  sea  when  the  humblest  stations 
"  in  her  navy  are  filled  by  Princes  of  the  Blood  I  "f 
On  the  departure  of  Rodney  and  his  squadron, 
the  Spaniards  resumed  their  blockade,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  again  reduced  the  garrison 
to  streights  of  various  kinds.  The  English  were, . 
'  however,  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  the  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  some  small  trading  vessels  which 
contrived  to  elude  the  enemy's  cruisers.  Thus,  in 
May,  there  came  in  a  Moorish  sloop  from  Malaga, 
freighted  with  butter,  raisins,  and  leather.  So 
scarce  had  the  last  of  these  become  at  Gibraltar, 
that  several  of  the  officers,  and  most  of  the  men 
had  been  obliged  to  wear  shoes  made  of  canvas 
with  soles  of  spun  yam.  But  in  the  autumn,  they 
lost  the  prospect  of  any  further  Moorish  supplies. 
The  gold  of  Spain  wrought  so  far  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco,  that  he  prohibited  the  com- 
merce with  us  in  the  strongest  terms,  even  banish' 
ing  Mr.  Logie  the  Consul,  and  all  other  English, 
from  Tanpera.  The  prices  of  provisions  at  Gib- 
raltar rose  in  consequence  to  an  extravagant  height ' 
A  goose  sold  for  1/.  10«.,  a  tufkey  for  2/.  Ss.,  and 
a  pound  of  biscuit  crumbs  for  ten  pence  or  a  shiU 

*  Some  doubts  having  been  expreaaed  as  to  the  truth  of  thia 
atorj,  as  related  in  Dnnkwater'a  Siege  of  Gibraltar  (ch.  iii.),  it 
was  referred  to  King  William  himaelf.  In  repl^,  a  letter  from 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  written  by  His  Majesty's  command,  and 
dated  March  24.  1S35,  dtclarea  that  "the  anecdote  ia  correctly 
"  stated  ID  eyery  respect, " 
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ling.     The  poor  soldiers,  and  yet  more  the  poor  CHAP. 
people,  suffered  great  distress,  in  many  cases  ag-  '■ 

gravated  by  the  horrors  of  the  scurvy.  Mean-  I7b2. 
while  the  enemy  made  several  attacks  by  means  of 
fire-ships  and  gun-boats,  besjdes  the  fire  from  their 
lines ;  all  these,  however,  were  bravely  encountered 
and  successfully  repelled.  At  length,  in  April, 
IJSl,  aiter  many  months  of  grievous  scarcity, 
when  the  troops  had  been  reduced  to  well  nigh 
the  lowest  rations,  and  when  many  a  heavy  heart 
among  them  was  turning  towards  home,  there 
came  to  them  once  more  the  joyful  hour  of  relief 
from  England.  They  beheld  with  delight  from 
their  ramparts,  one  morning  as  the  mist  slowly 
rolled  away,  the  flag  ship  of  Admiral  Darby  steer 
into  their  bay,  followed  by  several  other  men  of 
war  and  by  his  convoy,  consisting  of  near  a  hun- 
dred vessels  laden  with  provisions  and  supplies. 

But  their  delight  was  not  of  long  duration.  The 
safe  arrival  of  this  second  convoy  convinced  the 
Spaniards  that  they  should  never  succeed  in  re- 
ducing the  garrison  by  ^rnine;  and  they  had  de- 
termined, if  any  such  new  succour  should  be 
brought,  to  relinquish  the  blockade,  and  com- 
mence some  more  active  measures  of  aggression. 
Their  preparations  were  already  made  ;  and  thus. 
Admiral  Darby's  fleet  was  scarcely  moored,  ere 
they  opened  a  bombardment  from  their  batteries. 
That  bombardment  they  continyed  for  many  days 
and  weeks,  long  after  the  English  stores  were 
landed,  and  the  English  men  of  war  had  sailed 
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CRAP.  away.  Besides  the  damage  to  the  raniparts  or  the 
LSVI.^  public  buildings,  great  number  of  the  houses  in  the 
1762.  town  were  set  on  fire  and  consumed,  while  others 
yielded  to  the  masses  of  stone  and  rubbish  which 
were  loosened  by  the  shells,  and  came  toppling 
from  the  rock.  Thus  were  laid  open  to  view  se- 
veral secret  magazines  hoarded  up  by  the  lower 
class  of  traders,  to  be  dealt  out  in  scanty  portions 
and  at  exorbitant  rates.  Roused  to  fury  by  the 
sight,  and  still  sufiering  from  the  privations  which 
these  supplies,  if  earlier  disclosed,  might  have 
averted,  the  common  men  could  not  be  restrained 
from  havoc  and  plunder.  First  they  drank  freely  at 
the  wine  and  spirit  stores  —  an  excess  which  led 
of  course  to  more  excesses  still-  "  A  great  quantity 
"  of  liquor," —  thus  writes  one  of  their  officers  and 
the  historian  of  the  siege.  Captain  John  Drink- 
water,  —  "  was  wantonly  destroyed,  and  in  some 
"  cases  incredible  profusion  prevailed.  Among 
"  other  instances,  I  recollect  seeing  a  party  of 
"  soldiers  roast  a  pig  by  a  fire  made  of  cinnamon.** 
There  was  need  of  great  firmness  combined  with 
great  temper  and  discretion  in  General  Elliot  to 
arrest  without  still  worse  consequences  these  dan- 
gerous disorders. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  by  the  bombard- 
ment, so  many  houses  were  destroyed,  but  few 
lives  in  comparison  were  lost  So  efiectual  was 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  casemates,  that  al- 
though from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  close  of 
May,  the  enemy,  as  was   computed,  fired  above 
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56,000  shot,  and  20,000  shells,  the  garrison  had  no  CHAP, 
more  tlian  seventy  slain.    The  Governor  was  in-  .     ^^'. 
de&tigable  in    repairing    the  breaches  or  other     1782. 
damage  which  the  enemy's  artillery  effected  in  his 
walls ;  and  though  in  most  cases  he  reserved  his 
6re,  he  poured  it  with  the  greater  effect  whenever 
any  vulnerable  point  appeared.    To  defend  himself 
against  the  gun-boats,  —  for  these  as  well  as  the 
batteries  took  part  in  the  bombardment,  — he  cut 
down  several   brigs  into  frames,  mounting  each 
with  four  or  five  pieces  of  heavy  cannon. 

Discouraged  at  the  slight  progress  which  they 
made,  the  enemy  slackened  in  their  fire  during  all 
the  summer  months.  But  in  the  autumn  they  were 
observed  to  show  the  utmost  activity  in  drawing 
nearer  their  approaches,  and  completing  and  ex- 
tending their  already  formidable  works.  Of  these 
and  of  the  guards  which  manned  them  Elliot  ob- 
tained accurate  intelligence  by  means  of  a  de- 
serter, and  he  formed  his  plans  accordingly.  At 
midnight  of  the  26th  of  November,  he  directed  a 
sudden  sally,  having  kept  his  purpose  a  profound 
secret  till  after  sunset  the  same  evening.  The 
body  of  troops  sent  forth  amounted  to  2,000  men, 
commanded  by  Brigadier  Ross,  but  accompanied 
by  the  Governor  himself.  This  bold  and  well- 
concerted  enterprise  succeeded  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  Spaniards,  taken  by 
surprise,  fled  on  all  sides ;  and  within  an  hour,  by 
the  industry  of  the  assailants,  flames  burst  forth 
from  every  quarter  of  the  works.     The  English 
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CHAP,  regained  their  own  strong  hold  in  safety,  first, 
,^  ',  however,  apiking  the  artillery  and  laying  trains  • 
1762.  which  blew  up  the  magazines  of  gunpowder,  and 
completed  the  destruction.  So  utterly  unexpected 
was  this  onset,  that  there  was  found  in  the  quar- 
ters of  the  Spanish  commanding  officer  a  report 
ready  written,  to  be  sent  to  his  General  next 
morning,  and  stating  that  "  nothing  extraordinary 
*'  has  occurred,"  —  a  report  in  which,  as  Captain 
Drinkwater  says  drily,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  Spaniard  had  been  a  little  premature. 

For  several  days  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  be 
almost  stupified  by  their  surprise.  Their  batteries 
continued  to  burn,  and  they  made  no  attempt  to 
quench  the  flames.  But  in  December,  they  slowly 
applied  themselves  to  repair  the  smoking  ruins, 
and  their  bombardment  was  resumed,  though  by 
no  means  with  the  same  vigour  as  before.  Early 
in  1782,  they  were  cheered  by  the  news  that 
Minorca  had  yielded  to  the  Duke  de  Crillon  ;  and 
still  more  were  their  spirits  raised  when  they  saw 
De  Crillon  himself  appear  among  them,  and  as- 
sume the  chief  command.  He  was  followed  by  a 
large  bod}'  of  his  victorious  troops  ;  and  the  total 
force,  French  and  Spanish,  now  combining  against 
a  barren  rock,  amounted  to  full  33,000  men,  with 
170  heavy  pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  garrison  had  been  enabled,  by  means  of  suc- 
cours from  England,  to  repair,  and  more  than 
repair,  their  recent  losses.  With  eighty  large  can- 
non on  their  walls,  they  were  now,  including  a " 
marine  brigade,  upwards  of  7,000  strong ;  for  the 
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most  part  welt  inured  to  privation  and  fatigue,  and  CHAP, 
sharing  in  the  resolute  determination  of  their  chief  .  J  . 
to  maintain  at  all  hazards  their  post  for  Old  Eng-  1782. 
land  and  the  King.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe,  it 
may  be  said,  were  turned  to  this  memorable  siege. 
A  nephew  of  the  Corsican  General  Paoli,  with 
some  sixty  volunteers,  joined  the  ranks  of  the  gar- 
rison; while  irom  Paris,  two  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  the  Duke  de  Bourbon, 
set  fortli  to  join  in  the  attack.  King  Charles  of 
Spain,  though  usually  sedate,  nay  even  phlegmatic 
in  his  temper,  had  grown  so  eager  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  fortress,  that  his  first  question  in  the 
morning  as  he  rose  was  always,  "Is  it  taken?" 
and  on  being  answered  in  the  negative*  he  never 
fwled  to  add  :  "  It  soon  will  be  I "  * 

The  arrival  of  the  French  princes  in  the  camp 
before  Gibraltar  was  marked  by  an  exchange  of 
courtesies,  honourable  alike  to  both  sides.  On 
passing  thiough  Madrid,  the  Comte  d*Artois  had 
taken  charge  of  a  mail  for  the  garrison,  and  on 
reaching  the  camp,  transmitted  the  letters  by  a 
flag  of  truce.  The  Duke  de  Crillon,  by  the  same 
occasion,  sent  over  a  present  of  fruit,  game,  and 
vegetables  for  the  Governor's  own  table,  promis* 
ing  a  further  supply,  and  desiring  to  know  which 
kind  he  liked  best.  The  reply  of  General  Elliot 
might  well  be  taken  for  a  model  in  such  commu- 
nications. He  acknowledged  his  enemy's  present 
in  most  grateful  terms,  but  owned  that  in  accept- 
*  Coxe's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  toL  v.  p.  121. 
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CHAP,  ing  it  he  had  broken  through  his  resolution  that  he 
.  .   would  never,  so  long  as  the  war  continued,  receive 

1782.  any  provisions  for  his  private  use.  "  I  confess,** 
he  added,  "  I  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  par- 
"  take  both  of  plenty  and  scarcity  in  common  with 
"  the  lowest  of  my  brave  fellow-soldiers.  This  fur- 
•'  nishes  me  with  an  excuse  for  the  liberty  I  now 
"  take  of  entreating  your  Excellency  not  to  heap 
"  on  me  any  more  favours  of  this  kind."* 

De  Crillon,  on  taking  the  command,  had  seen 
little  prospect  of  prevailing  on  the  land  side  any 
better  than  those  who  had  gone  before  him.  But 
he  fixed  his  hopes  on  some  Boating  batteries  of 
new  invention  to  be  constructed  in  the  neighbour- 
ing port  of  Algesiras,  by  the  Chevalier  D'Aryon, 
a  French  engineer  of  considerable  reputation. 
These  batteries,  said  D'Ar9on,  who  had  first  con- 
trived them,  would  be  both  impregnable  and  in- 
combustible ;  wholly  bomb-proof  at  the  top,  and 
fortified  on  the  larboard  side  with  great  Umbers, 
to  the  thickness  of  six  or  seven  feet,  bolted  with 
wood-work  and  covered  with  raw  hides.  They  were 
to  carry  guns  of  heavy  metal,  and  to  be  moored 
by  iron  chains  within  half  gun-shot  of  the  walls. 
There  it  was  hoped,  that  silencing  the  English  fire, 
and  throwing  forward  mantelets  to  carry  to  the  shore 
bodies  of  French  troops,  their  assault,  combined 
with  another  on  the  land  defences,  and  covered  by 

*  Letter  of  the  Duke  de  CrtUon,  August  19.  1782,  and  the 
GoTemor'a  reply  of  the  next  daj.  It  appears  from  De  Crillon's 
lett«r,  that  General  Elliot  at  this  time  lived  entirely  upon  vege- 
tables. 
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a  fleet  of  men  of  war,  could  not  fail  to  carry  the  CHAP, 
place  by  storm.  LXYL 

For  several  months  did  the  port  of  Algesiras  1782. 
resound  with  the  stir  and  din  of  this  great  arma- 
ment. Ten  large  ships  were  cut  down  as  bases  of 
the  floating  batteries ;  200,000  cubic  feet  of  timber 
were  assigned  for  their  construction  ;  and  they  were 
mounted  with  14S  pieces  of  artillery,  exclusive  of 
those  on  the  land  side.  Yet  formidable  as  might 
seem  such  equipments,  daily  going  on  before  his 
eyes,  the  Governor  was  in  no  degree  dispirited. 
He  continued  with  unremitting  energy  all  his 
preparations  for  defence,  placing  especial  hope  in 
the  system  of  red-hot  balls,  which  were  flrst  devised 
and  recommended  by  his  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Boyd.  To  prepare  them  in  sufiicient  numbers, 
there  was  a  large  distribution  of  furnaces  and 
grates  throughout  the  English  troops.  And  so 
fiimiliar  did  our  soldiers  grow,  as  was  wished,  with 
these  new  implements  of  death,  that  in  speaking  of 
them  to  each  other,  their  common  phrase  was, 
"  the  roasted  potatoes." 

Early  in  September  the  preparations  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards  were  almost  completed,  and 
in  the  second  week  their  united  fleet,  so  lately 
threatening  the  British  Channel,  sailed  into 
Algesiras  bay.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  grand  attack,  so  as  to  anticipate 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Howe.  On  the  morning  of 
the  13th,  accordingly,  the  signal  was  given ;  and 
while  from  all  the  lines  on  shore  was  maintained 
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CHAP,  the  tremendous  fire  which  they  had  opened  for 
-  •   SO"!*  days,  the  ten  floating  batteries  from  Algesiras 

1782.  bore  down  in  admirable  order  for  their  appointed 
stations.  Before  ten  o'clock  they  were  anchored 
at  regular  distances  within  six  hundred  yards  of 
the  English  works.  Then  commenced  a  cannonade 
on  both  sides  so  fierce,  so  incessant,  and  from  such 
a  number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  as  it  is  alleged  had 
never  been  seen  since  the  discovery  of  gunpowder. 
During  many  hours  the  attack  and  the  defence 
were  steadily  maintained ;  no  superiority  as  yet 
being  seen  on  either  side.  The  English  fire  was 
not  silenced,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  could  by 
no  means  prevail  against  the  massy  and  strong-built 
sea-towers.  The  heaviest  shells  rebounded  from 
their  tops }  the  red-hot  balls  seemed  to  make  no 
impression  on  their  sides ;  or  if  by  these  last  a 
momentary  spark  was  kindled,  it  was  at  once  sub- 
dued by  the  water-engines  which  they  had  on 
board.  At  length  in  the  afternoon,  the  discharges 
of  their  ordnance  visibly  slackened^  and  it  became 
apparent  that  several  of  the  last  red-hot  balls  which 
had  pierced  their  sides  could  not  be  extinguished. 
Before  midnight  the  Talla  Fiedra,  the  strongest  of 
the  battering  vessels,  and  the  flag-ship,  the  Pastora, 
by  her  side,  were  in  full  fiames,  by  the  light  of 
which  the  artillery  of  the  garrison  could  resume  Its 
volleys  and  direct  them  with  the  surest  aim.  "  The 
"  rock  and  neighbouring  objects,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, "  were  highly  illuminated,  forming  with 
"  the  constant  flashes  of  our  cannon  a  mingled 
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"scene  of  sublimity  and  terror."  Six  more  of  the  CHAP, 
battering  ships  cauglit  fire,  and  the  question  to  the  ■ 
French  and  Spaniards  upon  them  waa  no  longer  of  '"*2. 
victory  or  conquest,  but  of  life.  Dismal  shrieks 
were  heard  in  the  intervals  of  firing  from  the  poor 
wretches  who  expired  in  the  flames  or  in  the  waves : 
and  numbers  more  were  seen  as  they  faintly  clung 
to  the  sides  of  the  burning  vessels  or  floated  on 
pieces  of  timber  from  the  wrecks.  More  than 
sixteen  hundred  of  the  enemy  are  computed  to 
have  perished.  Much  greater  still  would  have 
been  the  havoc,  but  for  the  humanity  of  our 
countrymen — above  all,  of  Captain  Curtis  with  the 
sailors  of  the  marine  brigade,  who  no  sooner  -saw 
tlie  victory  decided  than  they  strained  every  nerve 
to  save  the  vanquished.  By  their  exertions  between 
three  and  four  hundred  men  were  brought  to 
shore.  Eight  of  the  floating  batteries  were  already 
consuming  or  consumed ;  it  was  hoped  to  preserve 
the  two  that  remained  as  trophies,  but  unexpect- 
edly the  one  burst  into  flames  and  blew  up,  and 
it  was  deemed  requisite  after  a  survey  to  biirn 
the  other.  Thus  did  the  morrow's  sun,  instead  of 
still  beholding  those  vast  sea-towers  which  had  so 
lately  breasted  the  waves  in  all  their  pride,  and 
"  instinct  with  life  and  motion,"  shine  only  upon 
shattered  hulls  or  stranded  fragments  from  the 
wrecks.  Thus  did  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  so  con- 
spicuous as  emblems  on  the  device  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fiflh,  with  their  ancient  motto,  nec 
Ptus  ULTRA }  and  borne  by  him  upon  his  banners 
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CHAP,   in  the  wars  against  King  Francis  the  First,  now 
> — ^^   ID  British  hands  baffle  and  beat  back  all  the  endea- 
1782.     yjjyj-g  Qf  ([,g  ijgj^  pf  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Francis 
the  First  combined  I 

The  Chevalier  d'Ar9on,  the  contriver  of  the 
whole  design,  so  signally  defeated,  had  been  on 
board  the  Talla  Piedra  till  past  midnight,  and 
wrote  to  the  French  ambassador  in  the  iirst  hours  of 
his  anguish :  "  I  have  burnt  the  temple  of  Ephesus ; 
"  every  thing  is  gone,  and  through  ray  fault  1 
"  What  comforts  me  under  my  calamity  is,  that  the 
"  honour  of  the  two  Kings  remains  untarnished." 
Honour,  indeed,  had  not  been  lost,  either  by  those 
Kings  or  by  their  subjects.  Honour  never  can  be 
lost  where  bravery  is  shown.  But  against  such 
valiant  and  honourable  foemen  how  nobly  had 
England  prevailed!  The  year  had  been  com- 
menced by  French  and  Spaniards  with  the 
confident  hope  of  profiting  by  our  last  reverses  in 
North  America,  and  wresting  from  us  both  Jamaica 
and  Gibraltar.  Both  attempts  were  made  accord- 
ingly, with  premeditation,  with  skill,  with  courage, 
but  with  what  issue  ?  Against  the  one  England 
had  stretched  forth  her  sword,  against  the  other, 
her  shield;  against  the  one  there  was  Rodney's 
bold  attack ;  against  the  other,  Elliot's  resolute 
resistance ! 

Early  in  October,  Lord  Howe  entered  the 
Streights  in  line  of  battle  with  his  ships  of  war. 
The  combined  fleet  in  the  bay,  though  superior  in 
numbers,  did  not  venture  to  engage  him,  and  Lord 
Howe  landed  without  hindrance  at  Gibraltar  both 
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a  reinforcement  of  men  and  a  supply  of  provisions  *t?^^" 
and  stores.     The  siege,  however,  was  continued  in  • — , — I 
name  at  least  until  the  February  following,  when      ^' 
the  news  of  peace  arrived.     Meanwhile  in  England 
there  was  the  unanimous  desire  to  do  honour  to 
the  gallant  men  who  had  so  successfiilly  maintained 
her  cause.     The  thanks  of  Parliament  were  voted 
to  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  garrison.  General 
Elliot  received  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  with  which 
he  was  invested  by  commission  upon  the  ramparts 
of  the  King's  Bastion,  in  sight  of  the  works  which 
his  prowess  had  preserved ;  and  on  his  return  to 
England  in  1787.  the  brave  veteran,  then  seventy 
years  of  age,  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Lord 
Heathfield,  of  Gibraltar.* 

At  Paris,  the  negotiations  had  been  much  im- 
peded by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  the 
return  of  Mr.  Grenville.  These  events  had  in 
many  minds  cast  a  shade  of  doubt  over  the  true 
intentions  of  the  British  Government.  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  however,  renewed  the  most  pacific  assu- 
rances, sending  to  Parts  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Grenville,  and  conjointly  with  Mr.  Oswald,  Mr. 

•  The  particulars  of  this  siege  are  best  learnt  from  the 
Journal  of  one  of  the  officers  wrving  in  the  garrison,  Captain 
John  Drinkwater,  whose  excellent  narrative  has  been  often  ro- 
printed,  and  is  justly  esteemed.  For  the  French  and  Spanish 
views  of  the  same  transaction,  see,  amongst  others,  the  Apology 
of  Florida  Blanca,  printed  in  Coxa's  Appendix  (vol.  v.  pp.  242 
—258.x  and  the  Voyage  en  Espagne  (par  Bourgoing),  vol.  iii. 
pp.  219 — 241t  ed,  1789.  "The  Spaniards  speak  of  General 
"  £llJot  -with  a  apirit  of  enthusiasm,"  writes  John  Howard,  from 
Pamplona,  in  April  1783.  See  his  Life  by  Field,  p.  333. 
D  2 
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CHAP.  AUeyne  Fitzherbert,  well  known  in  after  years  as 
■  _  •  Lord  St.  Helen's.  These  gentlemen  acted  in  amity 
1782.  and  concert  with  each  other,  although,  strictly 
speaking,  negotiation  with  America  was,  as  before, 
the  province  of  Mr.  Oswald,  and  negotiation  with 
the  European  Powers  the  province  of  Mr.  Fitzher- 
bert. Dr.  Franklin,  on  the  other  hand,  had  associ- 
ated with  him  three  other  American  Commissioners, 
arriving  in  succession :  first,  Mr.  Jay,  from  Spain, 
then  Mr.  Adams,  from  Holland,  and,  finally,  Mr. 
Laurens,  from  London. 

It  became,  ere  long,  apparent  to  the  British 
agents,  that  the  Courts  of  France  and  Spain  were 
by  no  means  earnest  or  sincere  in  the  wish  for  an 
immediate  close  to  the  war.  With  the  hope  of 
soon  reducing  Gibraltar,  or  of  otherwise  depressing 
England,  they  put  forward  at  this  time,  either 
inadmissible  pretensions,  or  vague  and  ambiguous 
words.  It  therefore  became  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  negotiate,  if  possible,  a  separate 
pacification  with  America.  At  first  sight,  there 
appeared  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  such  a  scheme.  The  treaty  of  alliance  of  Feb- 
ruary 1778,  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
stipulated  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  neither 
party  should  conclude  a  peace  or  truce  with 
England,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  other 
party,  first  obtained.  Since  that  time,  the  French, 
far  from  falling  short  of  their  engagement,  had 
gone  much  beyond  it.  There  was  no  longer  the 
least  foundation  for  the  reproach  which  Franklin, 
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with  his  usual  felicitous  wit,  was  disposed  to  urge  CHAP. 

against  them  at  the  outset,  as  though  too  sparing  < , li 

of  their  means.*  To  say  nothing  of  their  despatch  *^^^ 
of  a  fleet  and  army,  and  besides  their  annual  loans 
and  advances  to  the  United  States,  they  had  made, 
in  I78I,  a  free  gifl  of  six  millions  of  livres,  and 
in  the  spring  of  178@,  granted  another  to  the  same 
amount,  t 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  was  a  strong 
temptation  to  treat  without  delay.  War,  if  still 
waged,  would  be  mainly  for  French  or  Spanish 
objects.  It  could  be  made  quite  clear,  that  when 
once  the  independence  of  the  Americans  was  fully 
established  and  secured,  they  had  no  interest  any 
more  than  England  in  continuing  an  unprofitable 
contest.  Moreover,  there  had  sprung  up  in  the 
minds  of  the  Commissioners  at  Paris  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  distrust  and  suspicion  against  all  their  new 
allie^^  That  feeling  we  find  most  plainly  expressed  - 
by  Mr.  Adams  in  relating  his  own  conversations 
with  Mr.  Oswald.  "You  are  afraid,"  said  Mr. 
Oswald  to-day,  "  of  being  made  the  tools  of  the  ■ 

•  "  Au  commencement  du  s^our  de  M.  le  Docteur  Franklin 
"  ^  Paris,  et  &  un  diner  de  beaux  esprits,  un  de  cea  MesBieurs 
"  B'Kvise  de  lui  dire, — '  II  faut  avouer.  Monsieur,  que  c'est  ud 
"'grand  et  Buperbe  spectacle  que  I'Amerique  nouB  offre 
" 'aujourd'liui.' — 'Oui,'  repondit  modestement  le  Docteur  de 
"  Fbiladelphie,  'mais  leB  apectateurB  ne  paienl  point  I' — Ha  ont 
"  pa;6  depuiB !"  (Uemoirea  par  Grimm  et  Diderot,  vol.  U.  p. 
112.,  ed.  1813.) 

f  "This  Court  bu  granted  ub  six  millions  of  livres  for  the 
"  current  jew,  but  it  will  fall  Taatly  abort  of  our  occauons." 
(Franklin  to  John  Adams,  Pasay,  April  20,  1782.) 
V  3 
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CHAP.  "Powers  of  Europe."     **  Indeed  I  am,"  said  I. 

if;IL  "  What  Powers  ?"  said  he.  "  All  of  them/'  said  I.  • 
1782.  But  in  the  minds  of  the  American  Commis- 
sioners, the  distrust  against  France  was  more  ve- 
hement than  against  any  other  State.  It  had 
grown  from  no  real  root  j  it  was  derived  only  from 
several  slight  inferences  or  conjectures;  ahove  all> 
as  tliey  stated,  from  a  letter  of  M.  de  Marbois,  Se- 
cretary of  the  French  Legation  at  Philadelphia,  — 
a  letter  which  spoke  in  disparaging  terms  of  their 
claim  upon  the  fisheries,  and  which  having  been 
■  intercepted,  was  shown  by  the  English  negotiators 
to  Franklin  and  his  colleagues.  The  best  Ameri- 
rican  writers  of  the  present  day  acknowledge 
that  all  surmises  thence  arising  were  In  truth  ill- 
founded  ;  that  the  conduct  of  France  towards  the 
United  States  had  been  marked  throughout  not 
only  by  good  faith  and  honour,  but  by  generosity. 
And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  long  before  the 
letter  of  M.  de  Marbois  was  produced  at  Paris,  — 
so  early  as  July,  1782,  —  we  find  Mr.  Oswald 
write  privately  to  Lord  Shelburne,  that  "the 
"  Commissioners  of  the  Colonies  have  shown  a 
*'  desire  to  treat  and  to  end  with  us  on  a  separate 
"  footing  from  the  other  Powers."  t 

•  This  was  on  the  18th  of  November,  1782.  See  the 
"Dlplonutic  Correapondence "  of  the  American  BeTolution, 
voL  vi.  p.  488. 

t  The  public  letters  of  Mr.  Oswald  since  the  change  of 
Ministry  were  addressed  in  due  course  to  Mr,  Secretary 
TowDshend.  Those  to  Lord  Shelburne  (besides  the  copies  of 
some  now  with  the  rest  at  the  State  Paper  Office)  are  preserved 
at  Lansdowne  House ;  but  their  main  passages  have   been. 
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The  separate  negotiation  thus  arising  was  de-  CHAP. 
Jayed, — first,  by  the  severe  illness  of  Dr.  Franklin,  ■  ^  '. 
and  next,  by  some  points  of  form  in  the  commis-  1^82. 
sion  of  Mr.  Oswald.  When  at  length  the  more 
solid  part  of  the  negotiation  was  commenced,  the 
hints  of  Franklin  for  the  cession  of  Canada  were 
quietly  dropped,  —  with  the  greater  ease  from  their 
having  been  transmitted  in  a  confidential  form.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  note,  that  Lord  Shelburne  pre- 
vailed in  his  desire  of  acknowledging  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  States  by  an  article  of  the  treaty,  and 
not,  as  Fox  had  wished,  by-a  previous  declaration.' 
This,  point,  a  thing  of  form  merely,  not  of  sub- 
stance, was  far  from  having  the  importance  which 
Fox  ascribed  to  it ;  yet,  so  far  as  the  two  courses 
are  compared,  hard  Shelburne's  appears  the  more 
natural  and  just  in  theory,  and  certainly  in  practice 
bore  no  evil  fruit. 

The  real  difficulties  of  this  treaty  turned  first 
upon  the  fishing  grounds  which  the  English  were 
not  willing  to  yield,  but  on  which  the  Americans 
stood  firm  j  and  secondly,  upon  the  question  of 
the  Loyalists  or  Tories.  It  was,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
a  main  object  with  the  British  Government  to  ob- 
tain, if  possible,  some  restitution  to  the  men  who, 
in  punishment  for  their  continued  allegiance  to  the 

tbrongh  Lord  Lanadowne'a  permissioD,  printed  by  Mr.  Sparks, 
as  notes  to  Franklin's  Correspondence.  See  especially  toI.  ix. 
p.  363.  In  Franklin's  Life  (p.  495.),  Mr.  Sparks  is  most  clear 
and  explicit  in  owning  the  perfect  good  faith  of  the  French 
Court. 
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CHAP.  King,  had  found  their  property  confiscated  and 
their  persons  banished.  But  from  the  first,  Dr. 
Franklin  held  out  no  hopes  of  any  satisfaction  on 
this  point.  The  Commissioners,  he  said,  had  no 
such  power,  nor  had  even  the  Congress.  They 
were  willing  that  the  Congress  should,  with  certain 
modifications,  recommend  those  indemnities  to  the 
several  States  ;  and  as  one  of  the  negotiators  from 
England  tells  us,  they  to  the  last  "  continued  to 
"  assert  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Congress 
"  would  have  all  the  effect  we  proposed."*  The 
-British  diplomatists  persevered  in  their  original  de- 
mand, and  at  one  time  there  seemed  a  probability 
that  the  negotiations  might  break  off  chiefiy  on 
this  ground.  Twice  was  Mr.  Strachey,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  an  able  and  experienced  man, 
despatched  to  Paris  to  aid  Mr.  Oswald  with  his 
counsel  and  co-operation.  But  at  last,  the  mind  of 
Franklin,  ever  ingenious  and  fertile  of  resources, 
devised  a  counter  scheme.  He  said  that  he  would 
allow  for  the  losses  which  the  loyalists  had  suffered, 
provided  another  account  were  opened  of  the  mis- 
chief they  had  done,  as  of  slaves  carried  off,  or 
houses  burned ;  new  Commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  strike  a  balance  between  the  two  com- 
putations. At  this  formidable  proposal,  involving 
an  endless  train  of  discussions  and  disputes,  the 
negotiators  from  England  finally  gave  way. 

Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  the  Preliminary 

•  Mr.  Strachey  to  Secretary  Towoshend,  November  29.  1 782. 
State  Paper  Office,  and  Appendix  to  the  present  volume. 
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or  Provisional  Articles  were  signed  at  Paris  on  the  CHAP. 
30th  of  November,  by  the  four  American  Com-  .^^^^^ 
missioneis  on  the  one  side,  and  hy  Mr.  Oswald  on  1782. 
the  other.  These  Articles  "  to  be  inserted  in  and 
"  to  constitute  the  Treaty  of  Peace,"  said  the  pre- 
amble, "but  which  treaty  is  not  to  be  concluded 
"  until  terms  of  a  Peace  shall  be  agreed  upon  be- 
"  tween  Great  Britain  and  France."  By  this 
limitation,  in  truth  little  better  than  an  empty  form, 
since  the  Provisional  Aiticles  were  to  be  mean- 
while binding  and  effective,  the  Americans  were  in 
hopes  to  avoid,  or  at  least  to  soften,  the  resentment 
of  their  French  allies.  The  first  Article  acknow- 
ledged in  the  fullest  terms  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  The  second  iixed  their  boundaries 
advantageously  for  them.  The  third  gave  their 
-people  the  right  to  take  fish  on  all  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  but  not  to  dry  or  cure  them  on  any 
of  the  King's  settled  dominions  in  America.  By  the 
fourth  and  fifth  and  sixth  Articles,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Congress  should  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  several  legislatures  to  provide  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  alt  estates  belonging  to  real  British  subjects 
who  had  not  borne  arms  against  them.  All  other 
persons  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  go  to  any  of  the 
provinces  and  remain  there  for  twelve  months,  to 
wind  up  their  afl^irs,  the  Congress  also  recommend- 
ing the  restitution  of  their  confiscated  property, 
on  their  repayment  of  the  sums  for  which  it  had 
been  sold.  No  impediment  was  to  be  put  in  the 
way  of  recovering  bonA  fide  debts  j   no  further 
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CHAP,  prosecutions  were  to  be  commenced,  no  further 
,  .   confiscations  made.     It  was  likewise  stipulated  in 

1782.  the  seventh  and  eighth  Articles,  that  the  English 
should  at  once  witlidraw  their  fieets  and  armies 
from  every  port  or  place  which  they  still  possessed 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States ;  and  that 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source 
to  the  ocean,  should  be  for  ever  free  and  open 
to  both  parties.  ■  To  these  provisions  was  added  a 
secret  article  respecting  the  limits  of  West  Florida, 
if,  at  the  close  of  the  war  it  should  be,  or  be  put, 
in  possession  of  England. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  French  Go- 
vernment could  view  with  unconcern  the  studied 
secrecy  of  this  negotiation.  The  appearances  of 
amity  were  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  interest, 
kept  up  on  either  side.  But  thus  did  the  Comte 
de  Vergennes  unbosom  himself  in  writing  to  the 
French  Minister  at  Philadelphia:  —  "You  will 
"  surely  be  gratified  as  well  as  myself  with  the 
*•  very  extensive  advantages  which  our  allies  the 
"  Americans  are  to  receive  from  the  peace ;  but 
'*  you  certainly  will  not  be  less  surprised  than  I 
*'  have  been  at  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners. 

** They  have  cautiously  kept  them- 

"  selves  at  a  distance  from  me.  Whenever  I 
"  have  had  occasion  to  see  any  one  of  them, 
"  and  inquire  of  them  briefly  respecting  the  pro- 
"  gress  of  the  negotiation,  they  have  constantly 
"  clothed  their  speech  in  generalities,  giving  me 
"  to  understand  that  it  did  not  go  forward,  and 
"  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
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"  the   British   Ministry.     Judge  of  my  surprise  CHAP. 
"  when,  on  the  30th  of  November,  Dr.  Franklin  ,^XVL 
"  infonned  me  that  the  Articles  were  signed.  The     1782. 
"  reservation   retained  on   our  account  does  not 
"  save  the  infraction  of  the  promise  which  we  have 
"  made  to  each-other  not  to  sign  except  conjointly. 
".'.  .  .    This  negotiation  is  not  yet  so  far  ad- 
"  vanced  in  regard  to  ourselves  as  that  of  the 
"  United  States ;  not  h>ut  what  the  King,  if  he  had 
"  shown  as  little  delicacy  in  his  proceedings  as  the 
**  American    Commissioners,   might   have  signed 
"  Articles  with  England  long  before  them."* 

The  meeting  of  Parliament  had  been  appointed 
for  the  26th  of  November,  but  on  the  near  pros- 
pect of  brining  the  peace  to  a  conclusion,  it  was 
further  prorogued  to  the  5th  of  December ;  the 
motive  being  made  public  by  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  So  great 
was  the  public  excitement  at  the  news  that  the 
Funds  underwent  most  violent  fluctuations,  some- 
times to  the  extent  of  three  per  cent,  a  day,  and 
from  fifty-seven,  which  they  had  been  at  iirst,  rising 
at  one  time  to  sixty-five.t  At  this  period,  the 
strength  of  parties,  in  Parliament  at  least,  was  de- 
scribed by  Gibbon,   as  follows :  "  A  certain  late 

•  This  letter  to  M,  de  la  Luzerne  U  dated  December  19. 
1782.  and  printed  at  full  length  tn  Franklin's  Works,  vol.  ix. 
p.  452.  For  the  American  state  papers  od  this  mbject,  see 
the  "Diplomatic  Corregpondence  "  of  their  Bevolution,  as  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Sparks,  especially  vol.  iv.  p.  84.,  vol.  x.  pp. 
129.  and  187. 

f  Letter  of  Romillj,  in  the  Life  by  his  Sons,  vol.  1.  p.  247. 
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"  Secretary  of  Ireland"  (Eden  probably)' "reckons 
"  the  House  of  Commons  thus :  Minister  one  hun- 
"  dred  and  forty  ;  Reynard,  ninety ;  Boreas,  one 
"  hundred  and  twenty;  the  rest  unknown  or  un- 
"  certain.  The  last  of  the  three  by  self  or  agents 
"  talks  too  much  of  absence,  neutrality,  modera- 
"  tion.     I  slill  think  he  will  dbcard  the  game."* 

It  was  hoped  that  the  French  and  Spanish  pre- 
liminary articles  might,  like  the  American,  be 
concluded  before  the  5th  of  December.  M.  de 
Kayneval,  the  principal  Secretary  under  M.  de 
Vergennes,  came  to  London,  as  he  had  once  al- 
ready, to  quicken  the  negotiations.  But  the  diffi- 
culties on  the  point  of  Gibraltar  proved  as  yet 
insuperable,  and  thus  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
only  one  pacification  could  be  announced.  The 
King,  in  his  opening  Speech  stated,  that  he  had 
gone  the  full  length  of  the  powers  vested  in  him 
by  the  Legislature,  and  offered  to  declare  the 
Colonies  in  North  America  free  and  independent 
States  by  an  article  to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  —  to  which  effect  a  provisional  compact  had 
been  signed.  And  the  King  went  on  as  follows, 
in  weighty  and  memorable  words :  '*  In  thus 
"  admitting  their  separation  from  the  Crown  of 
"  these  kingdoms,  I  have  sacrificed  every  consi- 
"  deration  of  my  own  to  the  wishes  and  opinion  of 
"  my  people.  I  make  it  my  humble  and  earnest 
"  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  Great  Britain 
"  may  not  feci  the  evils  which  might  result  from 
•  LeUer  to  Holroyd,  October  14.  1782. 
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"so  great  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire;  and  CHAP. 
"  that  America  may  be  free  from  the  calamities  ,^^'^^' , 
"  which  have  formerly  proved  in  the  mother  coun-     1782. 
*'  try  how  essential  monarchy  is  to  the  enjoyment 
*'  of  constitutional  liberty.      Religion,   language, 
**  interest,  affections  may,  and  I  hope  will,  yet 
"  prove  a  bond  of  permanent  union  between  the 
"  two  .countries  ;  to  this  end  neither  attention  nor 
"  disposition  on  my  part  shall  be  wanting." 

The  Provisional  Treaty,  as  recently  signed,  was 
not  as  yet  laid  before  the  Houses,  but  even  its 
general  announcement  raised  attacks  upon  the 
Government  from  the  most  opposite  directions. 
In  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Stormont  violently 
censured  the  irrevocable  concession  of  indepen- 
dence to  American  Commissioners,  acting,  he  said, 
—  for  so  ill  was  he  informed  of  the  real  facts,  — 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  French  coun- 
cils. Lord  iShelhurne  defended  himself  as  usual 
with  eloquence  and  skill,  but  on  a  technical  sub- 
tlety rather  than  on  clear  and  broad  grounds.  The 
offer  of  independence,  he  argued,  was  not  irrevo- 
cable ;  for,  if  France  did  not  agree  to  peace,  the 
offer  ceased.  In  the  Commons,  Fox,  on  the  con- 
trary, contended  that  the  acknowledgment  of  in- 
dependence should  have  been  the  lirst  step  in  the 
negotiation.  Here,  however,  he  was  not  supported 
by  the  other  section  out  of  power.  Lord  North, 
in  his  speech  the  iirst  evening,  owned  that  he 
could  not  look  upon  the  formal  final  renunciation 
of  our  ancient  sovereignty  as  warranted  without 
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CHAP,  making  it  at  least  the  price  of  peace.     And  when,' 

LXYI.^    J  fg^  jgyg  afterwards,  Fox  moved  for  copies  of 

1782.    *  duch  parts  of  the  Provisional  Treaty  as  related  to 

the  recc^ition  of  American  independence,   he 

was  followed  into  the  lobby  by  no  more  than  46 

agunst  319* 

Great  intemperance  of  language  was  indulged 
in  by  the  Opposition  Whigs.  Burke  on  the  Report 
described  the  King's  Speech  as  a  medley  of  hypo- 
crisies and  nonsense,  and  Fox  added  that  he 
detested  as  much  as  he  despised  it  They  also 
took  especial  pleasure  in  taunting'the  Prime  Mm- 
ister  with  the  words  used  by  him  in  a  former  year, 
that  whenever  the  independence  of  the  Colonies 
was  granted,  the  sun  of  England  would  have  set 
Yet,  if  more  ^rly  viewed,  where  lay  the  incon- 
sistency ?  Or  is  there  any  concession  so  disas- 
trous but  it  may  at  length  be  wrung  from  the  most 
honest  Minister  by  the  exigency  of  public  alFairs  ? 
In  his  first  speech,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
Treasury,  last  summer.  Lord  Shelbume  had,  as  it 
were,  anticipated  this  attack,  by  adverting  to  his 
own  past  words,  and  declaring  that  the  opinion 
which  they  stated  was  unchanged.  But  he  had 
added,  that  however  great  might  be  the  blow  to 
England,  he  should,  &r  from  giving  way  to  despair, 
endeavour  to  strain  every  nerve,  and  improve  every 
opportunity,  to  prevent  the  Court  of  France  from 
being  in  a  situation  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace. 
Thus,  he  said,  although  the  sun  of  England  would 
set  with  the  loss  of  America,  it  was  his  resolution 
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to  improve  the  twilight,  and  prepare  for  the  rising  CHAP, 
of  England's  sun  again  I  •  L^VI. 

On  the  33rd  of  the  same  December,  the  Houses  1782. 
having  adjourned  for  a  month  of  Christmas  Recess, 
the  Goveroraent  made  great  exertions  that,  before 
they  met  again,  the  negotiations  with  Spain  and 
France  might  be  brought  to  a  successful  close. 
Spain  was  most  eager  to  regain  Gibraltar  by  treaty, 
since  she  could  not  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  France 
desired  to  support  her  in  that  pretension.  Lord 
Shelbume,  on  his  part,  was  not  unwilling  to  yield 
the  rock-fortress  in  exchange  for  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico,  which  was  deemed  by  him  a  satisfactory 
equivalent,  and  which  might  probably  be  wrung 
from  the  Court  of  Madrid,  although  its  ambassador 
at  Parts  had  declared  in  the  first  instance  that  both 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  must  be  numbered  as  among 
"  the  limbs  of  Spain."  t  In  the  less  impor- 
tance which  Lord  Shelbume  appears  to  have 
attached  to  Gibraltar  as  an  English  possession, 
he  did  no  more  than  follow  the  views  of  Lord 
Chatham,  Lord  Stanhope,  and  other  eminent 
Ministers  of  England,  since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht. 
But  he  encountered  great  difficulties  in  his  own 
Cabinet.     Several  of  his  colleagues,  the  Duke  of 

•  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  July  10.  1782.  The 
original  sunset  tpeeeh  was  delivered  March  5.  1778.  So  early 
as  January  25.  1781,  howerer,  Lord  Shelbume  declared  that  he 
"  lukd  waked  from  those  dreams  of  British  dominion."  See 
Pari.  Hist  vol.  lix.  p.  850.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  1035.,  and  vol.  xxiii.  p.  194. 

f  Mr.  Fitzherbert  to  Lord  Grantham,  October  28.  1782. 
State  Paper  Office,  and  Appendix, 
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CHAP.  Grafton  more  especially,  insisted  that  Trinidad,  at 
'■  least,  should  be  added  to  the  offers  of  Spain.* 
1762.  Moreover,  the  much  coveted  fortress  had  become 
endeared  to  the  English  people,  since  it  had  been 
so  gallantly  defended  by  their  arms.  When  on 
the  5th  of  this  month,  the  seconder  of  the  Address 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Henry  Bankes, 
had  let  fell  some  hints  of  the  cession,  probably  by 
the  express  desire  of  Lord  Shelburne,  Fox  had 
thundered  against  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  scheme. 
With  these  obstacles,  some  not  wholly  expected, 
full  before  him,  the  Prime  Minister  relinquished 
all  thoughts  of  an  equivalent,  and  intimated  to  the 
Court  of  Spain  that  no  terms  would  tempt  the 
British  nation  to  give  up  Gibraltar.  Such  was  the 
resentment  of  King  Charles  and  of  his  Ministers 
at  this  reply,  that  they  spoke  of  nothing  less  than 
an  Immediate  renewal  of  the  war.  But  finding 
their  French  allies  disinclined  to  back  them  further, 
and  softened  in  some  degree  by  the  offer  of  East 
1783.  Florida,  in  addition  to  the  western  districts  of  that 
province,  which  their  troops  had  already  overrun, 
they  sent  in  at  last  a  sullen  acquiescence.  Thus 
on  the  20th  of  January,  Mr.  Fitzherbert  was 
enabled  to  sign,  at  Versailles,  Preliminaries  of 
Peace  with  the  Comte  de  Vergennes,  as  Minister 
of  France,  and  also  with  the  Comte  d'Aranda,  as 
ambassador  from  Spain. 

*  US.  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  See  in  my  Appen- 
dix, tbe  extract  headed  "DivieioDS  in  Lord  Shelborne's 
"  Cabinet." 
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By  the  treaty  with  France,  the  right  of  that  CHAP. 
Power  to  fish  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  on  .^^^I- . 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  was. re-established  on  the  1783. 
same  footing  as  in  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  of 
Paris,  but  with  a  clearer  definition  of  the  limits  and 
the  additional  cession  from  England  of  the  islands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  In  the  West  Indies, 
England  restored  St.  Lucia  and  ceded  Tobago, 
gaining  back  in  return  Granada,  St.  Vincent, 
Dominica,  St.  Kitt's,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat.  In 
Africa,  England  yielded  the  river  Senegal  with  its 
dependencies  and  forts,  and  likewise  the  island  of 
Goree,  retaining  the  possession  of  Fort  James  and 
of  the  river  Gambia.  In  India,  the  French  reco- 
vered Chandernagore  and  Pondicherry,  as  also 
Mah^  and  the  Comptoir  of  Surat,  with  securities 
for  their  commerce,  and  liberty  to  surround  Chan- 
dernagore  with  a  ditch  for  draining  the  waters. 
At  home,  they  were  gratified  with  the  abrogation 
of  all  the  articles  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  relative 
to  the  demohtion  of  Dunkirk. 

By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  King  George  ceded 
the  island  of  Minorca  and  both  the  Floridas,  white 
King  Charles  guaranteed  to  the  English  the  un- 
molested right  of  cutting  logwood  in  a  district  of 
which  the  boundaries  were  to  be  fixed,  and  agreed 
to  restore  Providence  and  the  Bahama  isles.  But 
this  last  article  proved  of  small  account,  since,  as 
it  chanced,  before  the  final  suspension  of  hostilities 
the  Bahamas  were  as  easily  recovered  as  they  had 
been  easily  lost. 

VOL.  TII.  X 
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CHAP.       With  the  Dutch,  a  truce  only  was  for  the  present 
» — , — 'j   concluded;  hut  within  a  few  months  a  treaty  was 
^"^^-     settled  on  the  basis  of  mutual  restitution,  excepting 
the  town  of  Negapatam,  which  Holland  ceded. 

Such  were  the  conditions  —  said  Mr.  Pitt  in  his 
great  speech  to  vindicate  them  ~-  the  conditions 
—  the  ruinous  conditions  forsooth  1  —  to  which  this 
country,  engaged  with  four  powerful  states  in  close 
alliance,  and  exhausted  in  all  its  resources,  thought 
lit  to  subscribe  for  the  dissolution  of  that  alliance 
and  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  peace.  Apart 
from  the  party-spirit,  the  vehement  party-spirit, 
of  the  day,  it  might  be  natural  for  men  flushed 
with  the  recent  glories  of  Elliot  and  Rodney  to  call 
out  for  better  terms.  But  they  did  not  know  how 
much  in  this  unequal  contest  the  sinews  of  the 
body-politic  had  been  tried  and  strained.  They 
did  not  know,  as  Mr.  Pitt  set  forth,  that  while 
every  ship  of  war  which  could  he  spared  was  sailing 
with  Lord  Howe  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  the 
Baltic  fleet,  almost  as  valuable  as  Gibraltar  itself, 
since  it  contained  all  the  materials  for  future  war, 
was  on  its  way  to  England  wholly  unprotected,  that 
twelve  Dutch  sail  of  the  line  had  lain  in  wait  to 
intercept  it,  and  that  it  passed  by  them  through 
some  almost  inexplicable  stroke  of  fortune.  They 
did  not  know,  that  exclusive  of  the  annual  services 
the  unfunded  debt  at  that  time  was  not  less  than 
thirty  millions,  or  that  the  Ministers  had  found,  on 
careful  inquiry,  a  force  of  three  thousand  men  the 
utmost  which  could  be  safely  sent  from  this  country 
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on  any  foreign  expedition.    With  these  facts  be-  CH 
fore  us,  and  after  such  reverses  as  those  at  Saratoga  ,_^ 
and  York-town,  can  it  be  feiily  denied  that  the     17 
terms  of  the  peace,  though  no  doubt  unfavourable,    ' 
were  adequate  to  any  just  pretensions  we  might 
form  ?    Or  is  there  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose, 
that  if  either  Lord  North  or  Mr.  Fox  had  been 
Prime  Minister  instead  of  the  Earl  of  Shelbume, 
any  better  conditions  could  have  been  obtained  ? 
Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  island  pf  Minorca,  we  did 
no  more  than  concede  in  form  what  we  had  already 
lost  in  fact ;  and  that  as  to  Dunkirk,  we  only  re- 
moved a  prohibition  still  galling  to  Fiench  pride 
and  no  longer  needful  for  our  own  security.    That 
harbour  was  first  an  object  of  jealousy  when  vessels 
were  constructed  of  far  inferior  draught ;  and  the 
ablest  seamen,  as  the  first  Lord  Hawke,  had  judged 
that  no  skill  or  expense  would  enable  it  to  receive 
a  fleet  of  the  line. 

How  little  such  considerations  weighed  with 
heated  partisans  —  how  soon  afler  the  37th  of  Ja- 
nuary,  when  copies  of  all  three  Preliminary  Treaties 
were  brought  down  by  Mr.  Secretary  Townshend, 
both  the  party  leaders  in  the  Commons,  Lord  North 
and  Mr.  Fox,  leagued  together  against  them  — 
bow,  from  a  new  and  strange  coalition  an  ill-formed 
and  ricketty  government  struggled  into  life  —  how 
the  King  chafed  at  the  dominion,  so  long  eluded, 
of  the  Great  Whig  Houses  —  and  how,  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  His  Majesty  was  again  set  free — 
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are  events  that  I  shall  leave  to  another  historiany 
or  certainly  at  least,  to  another  history.  It  remains 
for  me  here  to  state,  that  the  new  administration, 
earnestly,  aa  was  its  duty,  pursued  the  conclusion 
of  the  definitive  treaties.  In  the  place  of  Mr. 
Oswald  and  of  Mr.  Fitzherhert,  each  of  whom  was 
deemed  too  much  "  Lord  Shelburne's  man,"  Mr. 
David  Hartley  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester  were 
despatched  to  Pari?.  Between  Mr.  Hai'tley  and 
the  American  Commissioners,  articles  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  were  discussed  at  some  length  but 
without  result.  No  blame  whatever  should  attach 
to  Mr,  Fox  who  directed  these  negotiations,  since, 
as  it  appears,  he  was  desirous  "  to  give  as  much 
"  fiicility  to  the  trade  between  the  two  countries 
"  as  is  consistent  with  preserving  the  principles  of 
"  the  Act  of  Navigation."  •  Yet  Lord  Shelbume 
always  contended,  that  these  commercial  proposi- 
tions would  have  thriven  better  had  they  been 
still  confided  to  his  care.  Certain  it  is,  at  least, 
that  in  general  Lord  Shelbume  had  the  larger  and 
the  clearer  views  of  commerce.  He  was  a  warm 
and  zealous  disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  while  Fox  had 
turned  but  little  thought  to  questions  of  political 
economy,  and  never  so  much  as  read  the  *'  Wealth 
"  of  Nations."  t 

*  Tbese  are  Mr.  Fox's  own  words,  in  a  letter  to  the  King, 
of  April  8.  1783.  "Memorials,"  bf  Lord  Join  Russell,  vol.  ii. 
p.  122.,  a  publication,  let  me  bere  add,  of  csfientiol  value  to 
History. 

f  Tbis  was  owned  bj  bimaeif,  witb  bis  usual  manly  frauk- 
aeas,  to  Mr.  Chories  Butler.  See  the  Beminiscencee  of  the 
latter,  toI.  i.  p.  176.  ed.  1824. 
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The  commercial  propositions  failing,  the  nego-  CHAP. 
tiators  at  length  resolved,  that  the  definitive  Peace  w-, — 'j 
with  America  should  be  nothing  beyond  a  transcript     '^®** 
of  the  Provisional  Articles.    Thus,  also,  the  Duke 
of  Manchester  had  not  been  able  to  effect  any- 
material  change  in  the  Preliminary  Treaties  with 
France  and  Spain ;  but  it  was  agreed  that,  for  the 
sake  of  compliment,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
the  Empress  of  Russia  should  be  named  as  Media- 
tors.   On  this  footing,  the  three  definitive  Treaties 
with  America,  France,  and  Spain  were  signed ;  the 
former  at  Pans,  and  the  two  others  at  Versailles, 
but  all  three  on  the  same  day,  the  drd  of  Septem- 
ber —  that  anniversary  so  memorable  in  the  life  of 
Cromwell.* 

The  cost  of  this  war  became  a  painful  yet  ne- 
cessary consideration  at  its  close.  In  1774,  near 
eleven  millions  of  the  National  Debt  had  been  ptud 
oflT  during  as  many  years  of  peace.  Yet  the  capital 
then  still  amounted  to  almost  136,000,000;.  In 
1785,  after  all,  the  floating  debts  were  funded,  the 
National  Debt,  exclusive  of  terminable  annuities, 
had  grown  to  upwards  of  233,000,000/.  During 
the  same  period,  the  war  expenses  of  France  have 

*  On  the  3rd  of  September  Cromwell  gained  the  victory  of 
Dunbar;  aye&r  afterwards  he  obtained  his  "crowniog  mercy" 
at  Worceater ;  and  a  few  years  after,  on  the  same  day,  which 
he  had  ever  esteemed  the  most  fortunate  for  him,  he  died.  See 
the  fine  stanzas  on  this  subject  in  the  fourth  canto  of  Cliilde 
Harold  (Ixxxv.  IxxxTi.),  with  the  note  annexed. 
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CHAP,  been  loosely  estimated  at  seventy,  of  Spain  at  forty, 
.^^J^.  and  of  Holland  at  ten  millions'  sterling.* 
1783.  It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1785,  that  Mr.  John 
Adams,  —  named  by  the  United  States  their  first 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  their  former  Sovereign  — 
arrived  in  London,  or  was  presented  at  St  James's. 
There,  on  the  1st  of  June,  attending  the  King's  Le- 
vee in  due  form,  he  was  led  by  Lord  Carmarthen  as 
Secretary  of  State  into  the  King's  Chamber.  "  I 
*'  think  myself  more  fortunate  than  all  my  fellow- 
"  citizens,"  said  Mr.  Adams  to  the  King, "  in  having 
"  the  distinguished  honour  to  be  the  first  to  stand 
"  in  Your  Majesty's  Ro}'al  presence  in  a  diplomatic 
"  character ;  and  I  shall  esteem  myself  the  happiest 
"  of  men  if  I  can  be  instrumental  in  recommending 
"  my  country  more  and  more  to  your  Majesty's 
*'  Royal  benevolence."  "  Sir,"  said  George  the 
Third,  in  answer,  —  and  with  that  answer  the 
narrative  of  this  great  war  may  most  worthily  con- 
clude,—  "I  wish  you  to  believe,  and  that  it  may 
"  be  understood  In  America,  that  I  have  done 
"  nothing  in  tlie  late  contest  but  what  I  thought 
"  myself  indispensably  bound  to  do  by  the  duty 
*'  which  I  owed  to  my  people.  I  will  be  very  frank 
"  with  you.  I  was  the  last  to  consent  to  the  aepa- 
"  ration ;  but  the  separation  having  been  made  and 
"  having  become  inevitable,  I  have  always  said,  as 


*  Macpheraon's  Annals  of  Commerce,  toL  iii.  p.  408.  and 
vol.  ir.  p.  98.  ed.  1805. 
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"  I  say  now,  that  I  would  be  the  first  to  meet  the  chap. 
"  friendship  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  ,^^^^. 
"  Power."  •  1783. 

*  Jolui  Adama  to  Secretary  Jay,  June  2.  1785,  afl  printed  in 
the  IMplomatic  Correspondence,  and  in  Adams's  collected 
Works,  ToL  Tiii.  p.  255.  Mr,  Adams  adds  :  "  The  King  was 
"  indeed  mnch  af^cted,  and  I  confess  I  was  not  less  so." 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 


CHAP.   Whenever,  in  any  modern  History  of  Kngland,  an 
■  attempt  has  been  made  to  combine,  year  by  year, 

"""■*•  the  transactions  in  Europe  and  in  India,  the  result, 
it  may  be  said  Avithout  presumption,  is  seldom 
satisfactory.  Such  frequent  breaks  in  the  narra- 
tive, and  changes  in  the  scene, — with  so  thorough 
a  difference  in  race  and  language,  in  religion,  and 
in  laws,  —  may  fulfil  the  duty  of  an  annalist,  but 
not,  as  I  conceive,  the  higher  aim  of  an  historian. 
Avoiding  that  error,  as  on  full  reflection  I  believe 
it  to  be,  I  design  in  this  and  the  following  Chapter, 
and  in  a  connected  series,  to  pursue  the  sketch  of 
British  India,  which  in  two  former  Chapters  I 
commenced }  and  to  bring  down  its  tale  to  that 
period  decisive  of  its  welfare,  when,  in  the  autumn 
of  1783,  the  Ministry  of  Fox  and  North  not  only 
judged  it  right,  but  found  it  necessary,  to  propose, 
in  some  or  other  form,  a  new  measure  for  the 
government  of  our  Eastern  empire. 

The  victories  of  the  English  in  India,  during 
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Chatham's  flrst  administration,  left  to  them  a  power  CHAP, 
great  indeed,  and  nobly  won,  but  as  yet  ill-admin-  .^^'^^^ 
istered  and  insecure.  They  had  struck  down  their  an>u. 
European  rivals  at  Pondicfaenry,  at  ChandeiHE^re, 
and  at  Chinsura.  They  had  shot  high  above  their 
titular  liege-lords  in  the  Deccan  wid  Bengal.  Of 
Bengal,  indeed,  they  were  in  truth  the  masters, 
since  Meer  JafBer,  as  their  tool  and  instrument^ 
sat  enthroned  on  the  Musnud  of  that  province. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  had  no  longer  a  chief  of 
genius  and  of  energy  to  guide  them.  The  principal 
authority,  since  the  departure  of  Clive,  had  de- 
volved on  Mr.  Henry  Vansittart,  the  father  of  the 
late  Lord  Bexley,  a  man  of  good  intentions,  but  of 
moderate  capacity.  Thus  the  discipline  of  the 
victors  was  relaxed  by  their  own  successes.  Thus 
their  rapine  ceased  to  be  checked  by  a  strong  hand. 
Almost  every  Englishman  in  Bengal  began  to  look 
upon  speedy  enrichment  as  his  right,  and  upon  the 
subservient  natives  as  his  prey. 

Nor  was  it  long  ere  a  growing  difference  sprung 
up  between  them  and  their  new  Nabob.  So  early  as 
the  autumn  of  176O,  Meer  Ja0ler  was  found  to  en- 
gage in  cabals  against  the  Company.  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart and  Colonel  Caillaud  deemed  it  necessary  to 
advance  with  a  few  hundred  of  their  troops  to 
Cossim-Bazar,  a  suburb  of  Moorshedabad,  beyond 
the  river.  They  gave  in  their  terms  to  Meer 
JaiBer.  Meer  Jaffier  wavered  and  wrangled. 
Without  further  delay,  he  was  surrounded  in  his 
jmlace  at  the  dead  of  night,  compelled  to  resign 
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CHAP,  the  Government,  and  then,  at  his  own  request, 

■     .     ■   permitted  to  retire  to  Fort  WiUiam,   under  the 

is&u.     protection  of  the  British  flagi  while  his  son-in-law, 

Meer  Cossim,  was  in   his  stead  proclaimed  the 

Viceroy  of  Bengal.* 

According  to  a  compact  made  beforehand  with 
the  English,  Meer  Cossim  forthwith  yielded  to 
them,  as  the  price  of  their  assistance,  hoth  an 
amount  of  treasure  and  an  Increase  of  territory. 
But  his  temper,  which  was  bold  and  active,  and  by 
no  means  scrupulous,  chafed  at  these  sacrifices. 
Still  less  could  he  brook  the  oft-repeated  acts  of 
insolence  and  rapine  of  the  gomastahs, — the  native 
«  factors  or  agents  in  the  British  pay.  Ere  long, 
therefore,  he  took  some  measures  to  shake  off  his 
subjection.  He  removed  his  Court  from  Moor- 
shedabad  to  Monghir,  two  hundred  miles  further 
from  Calcutta.  He  increased  and  disciplined  his 
troops.  He  imprisoned  or  disgraced  every  man  of 
note  in  his  dominion  who  had  ever  shown  attach- 
ment to  the  English.  He  began  to  enforce  against 
the  private  traders  the  revenue  laws,  from  which 
they  claimed  exemption.  Angry  disputes  arose 
above  all  with  the  numerous  English  &ctory  at 
Patna.  Mr.Vansittart  repaired  to  Monghir  in  the 
hope  to  avert  hostilities.  He  concluded  a  treaty, 
agreeing  that  his  countrymen  should  pay  the  in- 
land duties  to  the  amount  of  nine  per  cent. ;  and 

*  "  The  removal  of  Jaffler  yna  an  ill-advised  meaaure 

"had  Clive  remained  in  Bengal,  there  would  probably  hare 
"  been  no  revolution."  (Note  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  to 
Mr.  Mill's  History  ,to1.  iii.  p.  310.  ed.  1840.) 
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not  refusinff  on  that  occasion  a  present  to  himself  CHAP. 
of  seven  Lacs  of  Rupees  from  Meer  Cossim.     But  ' 

the  Council  of  Calcutta  voted  the  terms  dishonour-  """- 
able.  As  a  last  effort  to  avert  hostilities,  another 
deputation  was  sent  from  Calcutta  to  Monghir. 
At  its  head  was  Mr.  Amyatt,  one  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  Council.  Not  only,  however,  did 
these  gentlemen  wholly  fail  in  their  mission,  but 
while  passing  the  city  of  Moorshedabad  on  their 
way  back,  they  were  inhumanly  murdered  by  a 
body  of  Cossim's  own  troops.  After  such  an  out- 
rage, peace  was  no  longer  possible.  Thus,  in  the 
summer  of  IjGS,  war  again  commenced,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Calcutta  resolving  to  depose  Meer  Cossim, 
and  proclaiming  the  restoration  of  Meer  Jaffier. 

The  British  forces  that  took  the  field  in  this 
campaign  amounted  at  first  to  scarcely  more  than 
600  Europeans,  and  1,200  Sepoys.  With  these, 
however,  their  commander.  Major  Adams,  obtained 
rapid  and  great  successes.  He  drove  the  enemy 
fix)m  their  strong-holds,  entered  Moorshedabad, 
gained  a  battle  on  the  plains  of  Geriah,  and,  after  a 
nine  days' siege,  reduced  Monghir.  Nothing  was  left 
to  Meer  Cossim  but  Patna,  and  even  Patna  he 
perceived  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  maintain. 
Accordingly,  he  prepared  for  flight  to  the  dominions 
of  his  powerful  neighbour,  Sujah  Dowlah,  the 
Nabob  of  Oude.  But  first  he  wreaked  his  ven- 
geance on  the  English  by  an  act  of  savage  bar- 
barity, second  in  its  horrors  only  to  those  of  the 
Black  Hol^    His  prisoners  of  the  factory  at  Patna 
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CHAP,  exceeded  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  They 
.  comprised  many  peaceful  traders,  they  comprised 
iintu.  one  in&nt  child.  All  these  the  tyrant  indiscrim- 
inately doomed  to  death — the  Massacre  of  Patna, 
as  it  has  ever  since  been  termed.  For  his  purpose 
Meer  Cossim  found  a  congenial  instrument  in  one 
Sombre,  otherwise  Sumroo,  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
and  a  deserter  from  the  European  service.  This 
wretch  gave  his  victims  a  significant  though  trivial 
token  of  their  coming  doom  by  sending,  in  the 
first  place,  to  seize  and  carry  off  all  their  knives  and 
forks,  which  might  have  been  weapons  in  their 
hands.  Next  day,  the  5th  of  October,  in  the 
evening,  was  the  time  of  slaughter.  Then  the 
prison-house  was  surrounded  by  Sumroo  and  his 
band.  Then  the  butchery  of  the  prisoners  was 
begun.  It  is  said  that  they  made  all  the  resistance 
in  their  power,  by  throwing  bottles  and  stones  at 
their  murderers.  *  But,  of  course,  in  vain. 
Some  were  cut  to  pieces  with  sabres,  others  shot 
down  with  musketry,  and  then  barbarously  muti- 
lated. In  both  cases,  the  mangled  limbs  were  Hung 
into  two  wells,  which  were  afterwards  filled  up 
with  stones.  Of  the  whole  number  of  intended 
victims,  only  one  was  spared }  a  surgeon  known  to 
the  Nabob,  and  William  Fullarton  by  name.f 

*  Scott's  Bengal,  p.  427.,  and  Thornton's  HiBtoiy  of  India, 
vol.  i.  p.  443.  Bat  Mr.  Hiomton  appears  in  error  of  two  da^s 
OS  to  the  data  of  this  transaction. 

I  The  narrative  of  Mt.  Fullarton,  as  the  sole  Gnrvivor  of  the 
Massacre,  and  as  addressed  to  the  Board  at  Calcutta,  is  (for 
whatever  reason)  extremely  meagre.     It  is  printed  in  the  Third 
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The  reduction  of  Patna  by  the  English,  which  CHAP. 
speedily  followed  the  atrocious  act  within  its  walls,  ,^^^^|: 
completed  their  conquest  of  Bengal.  Under  their  mwi, 
auspices,  Meer  Jaffier  was  once  more  proclaimed  as 
Nabob  throughout  the  province.  But,  meanwhile, 
the  thrusting  forth  of  Meer  Cossim  — ■  the  dispos- 
session by  an  European  force  of  one  of  the  native 
Princes  —  seemed  to  the  latter  an  act  far  more 
atrocious  than  the  Massacre  of  Patna.  It  gained 
favour  for  the  exile  at  the  Court  of  Oude  ;  and  the 
Court  of  Oude  was  then  among  the  most  powerful 
in  India.  Sujah  Dowlah,  besides  the  resources  of 
his  own  vast  province,  could  wield  at  his  pleasure 
the  authority,  slender  though  it  might  be,  that  yet 
adhered  to  the  Imperial  name.  The  titular  Em- 
peror of  Delhi,  Shah  Alum,  had  taken  refuge  with 
him,  and  had  named  him  his  Visier.  Shah  Alum, 
in  real  truth,  was  an  exile  and  a  wanderer,  his  very 
capital,  Delhi,  being  held  agtunst  him  by  Mahratta 
invaders,  and  half  laid  in  ruins  by  their  fury;  but 
amidst  every  privation,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
he  was  still  the  "  Great  Mogul." 

Thus  combining,  the  three  princes  advanced  at 
the  head  of  an  army  well  provided  with  aitillery, 
and  which  numbered  50,000  men.  On  the  other 
side,  the  English  with  their  utmost  exertions  could 
bring  into  the  6eld  no  more  than  8,000  Sepoys 

Report  of  the  Eut  India  Committee,  1773,  No.  62.  Of  his 
earlier  letter,  dated  Kov.  3.  1763,  ia  which  he  seems  diaposed 
to  avoid  any  narrative  at  all,  I  obtained  a  MS.  copy  from  the 
India  Honse,  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Sir  James  Weir 
Hogg. 
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CHAP,  and  1,@00  Europeans.  Their  commander,  Major 
.  ^J^;  Adams,  having  died,  his  place  was  filled  by  Major, 
iHDu.  afkerwards  Sir  Hector,  Munro.  But  such  in  their 
ranks  was  the  state  of  insubordination,  nay,  even 
mutiny,  that  the  new  chief  found  it  necessary 
to  make  a  most  severe  example  of  the  ringleaders. 
He  began  by  directing  four  and  twenty  native 
soldiers  to  be  blown  from  the  mouth  of  cannon. 
On  this  occasion,  a  touching  incident  occurred. 
When  the  orders  were  first  given  to  tie  four  of 
these  men  to  the  guns  from  which  they  were  to 
be  blown,  four  others  of  the  soldiers  stepped  for- 
ward and  demanded  the  priority  of  suffering  as 
a  right,  they  said,  which  belonged  to  men  who 
had  always  been  first  in  the  post  of  danger ;  and 
the  claim  thus  preferred  was  allowed.  An  officer 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene  observes: 
"  1  belonged  on  this  occasion  to  a  detachment  of 
*'  marines.  They  were  hardened  fellows,  and  some 
"  of  them  had  been  of  the  execution-party  that 
"  shot  Admiral  Byng;  yet  they  could  not  refrain 
"  from  tears  at  the  fate  and  conduct  of  these  gal- 
"  lant  grenadier  Sepoys."* 

Having  thus  in  some  measure,  as  he  hoped,  awed  - 
the  disaffected,  Munro  led  his  troops  to  Buxar» 
a  position  above  Patna,  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  higher  up  the  Ganges.  There,  in  October 
1764,  he  was  attacked  by  the  army  of  Oude.  The 
battle  was  fierce,  but  ended  in  a  brilliant  victory  to 

"  Memoir  by  Captain  Williama,  aa  cited  in  Malcolm's  Life 
of  Clive,  ToL  ii.  p.  300. 
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the  English  ;  the  enemy  leaving  ISO  pieces  of  can-     CHAP 
non  and  4,000  dead  upon  the  field.  LXVIL 

On  the  day  after  the  battle,  Shah  Alum,  having  "*»'*• 
with  some  followers  made  his  escape  ft'om  the  army 
of  his  own  Visier,  drew  near  to  the  English  camp. 
So  long  as  he  had  been  dependent  on  the  Durbar 
of  Oude,  the  English  had  shown  little  willingness 
to  acknowledge  his  authority,  but  no  sooner  did  he 
join  their  ranks  and  appear  a  ready  instrument  in 
their  hands,  than  he  became  to  them  at  once  the 
rightful  Sovereign  of  Hindoatan.  They  concluded 
a  treaty  with  him,  he  undertaking  to  yield  them 
certain  districts,  and  they  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  AUabahad  and  the  other  states  of  the  Nabob  of 
Oude. 

The  battle  of  Buxar,  though  so  great  a  victory, 
did  not  decide  the  war.  Major  Munro  failed  in 
two  attempts  to  storm  the  hill-fort  of  Chunar  on 
the  Ganges,  —  a  fort  in  which  all  the  treasures  of 
Cossim  were  thought  to  be  contained  ;  and  Sujah 
Dowlah  obtained  the  aid  of  Holkar,  a  powerful 
Mahratta  chief.  Nevertheless  he  sent  to  sue  for 
peace.  But  Munro  refused  all  terms,  unless  both 
Cossim  and  Sombre  were  first  given  up  to  punish- 
ment. Nor  was  his  purpose  changed  by  the  offer 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  himself.  With  a  higher 
spirit  than  Vansittart's,  he  cried :  "  If  the  Nabob 
"  would  give  me  all  the  Lacs  in  his  treasury,  I 
"  would  make  no  peace  with  him  until  he  had 
"  delivered  up  those  murdering  rascals ;  for  I  never 
"  could  think  that  my  receiving  eleven  or  twelve 
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CHAP.  "  J_^c8  of  Rupees  was  a  sufficient  atonement  for 

!_, 'j  "  the  blood  of  those  unfortunate  gentlemen  at 

""»""     «  Patna." 

Sujah  Dowlah  thought  his  honour  concerned 
upon  the  other  side.  He  refused  to  surrender  the 
two  exiles,  but  proposed  an  expedient  altogether 
worthy  an  Asiatic  Prince,  that  he  would  give  secret 
orders  for  the  assassination  of  Sombre,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  any  person  whom  the  English  General 
might  send  to  witness  the  deed.  That  expedient 
being,  of  course,  rejected,  the  war  was  resumed. 
A  new  tide  of  successes  poured  in  upon  the  Eng- 
lish. Early  in  1765,  they  reduced  the  fortress  of 
Chunar,  scattered  far  and  wide  the  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  entered  in  triumph  his  great  city  of 
AUabahad. 

Through  all  these  last  years  of  strife  it  is  grati- 
fying to  observe,  not  merely  the  valour,  but  also 
the  mercy  and  forbearance,  of  the  English  owned, 
at  least  in  private,  by  their  enemies.  The  skill  of 
Oriental  scholars  has  laid  open  to  us  the  records  of 
a  Mussulman  historian  of  that  period  —  the  eye- 
witness, in  some  part,  of  the  scenes  which  he  de- 
scribes 1  "  It  must  be  acknowledged,"  says  he,  "  to 
"  the  honour  of  those  strangers,  that  as  their  con- 
"  duct  in  war  and  in  battle  is  worthy  of  admiration, 
"  so,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  modest 
"  and  more  becoming  than  their  behaviour  to  an 
"  enemy.  Whether  in  the  heat  of  action,  or  in  the 
"  pride  of  success  and  victory,  these  people  seem 
*'  to  act  entirely  according  to  the  rules  observed  by 
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"  our  ancient  chiefs  and  heroes."    But  at  the  same  CHAP. 
time,  and,  no  doubt,  with  equal  truth,  this  historian  .     ^     '■ 
cannot  forbear  lamenting  the  grievous  suffering  and     ihdu. 
misrule  endured  by  the  helpless  Bengalees  after 
the  departure  of  Lord  Clive.     "Oh  God  I"  thus 
in  another  passage  citing  the  Koran,  he  concludes : 
"  Oh  God !  come  to  the  assistance  of  thy  afflicted 
"  servants,  and  deliver  them  from  the  oppressions 
"  they  bear  I "  • 

Meanwhile,  the  transactions  in  India  which 
followed  the  departure  of  Clive  had  produced  no 
slight  amount  of  discord  and  cabals  in  England. 
These  were  heightened  by  the  want  of  any  strong 
and  well  framed  authority  in  either  country  for 
Eastern  affairs.  In  India,  whether  at  Calcutta, 
at  Madras,  or  at  Bombay,  the  Governor  was  en- 
titled to  no  more  than  one  voice  in  the  Council, 
with  the  advantage,  should  the  numbers  be  found 
equal,  of  a  second,  or  the  casting  vote.  More- 
over, the  three  Presidencies  being  as  yet  upon  an 
equal  footing,  and  with  no  central  seat  of  power, 
were  constant  rivals,  each  envious  of  the  other's 
successes,  each  believing  that  undue  favour  was 

"  Seir  Mntakbareen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  102.  and  166.  These  cnrioua 
contemporarj  annals  were  written  in  Peraian  by  Gbolam 
Hosseln,  a  nobleman  of  India,  and  first  translated  into  Englidi 
by  a  renegade  Frenchman,  who  took  the  name  of  H^i 
Mnatapha.  His  translation,  which  is  now  before  me,  was  pub- 
lished at  Calcutta  in  1789,  and  comprises  three  quarto  volames. 
Another  version  has  been  undertaken  bj  Colonel  Briggs,  in 
two  volumes;  of  which,  however,  only  the  first  (London,  1832,) 
has  appeared. 

vol-  VII.  r 
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CHAP,  accorded  to  the  rest.  In  England,  the  whole 
_  ,,^  body  of  twenty-four  Directors  was  renewed  by 
raDiA.  annual  election.  On  such  occasions,  and  indeed 
on  many  others,  the  India  House  became  the 
scene  oi  the  most  violent  debates,  and  the  l^eenest 
party-stru^les.  There  were  parties  formed  on 
every  sub-division  of  selfish  interests  ;  the  party 
of  Bombay,  the  party  of  Madras,  the  party  of  Ben- 
gal, the  party  of  Mr.  Sulivan,  the  party  of  Lord 
Clive.  Greater  than  all  these,  perhaps,  in  point 
of  numbers,  was  the  party  anxious  only  for  the 
high  rate  and  the  punctual  payment  of  their  Divi- 
dends. Nor  were  these  cabals  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  the  greater  parties  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Sulivan,  the  paramount  Director  until  the  appear- 
ance of  Clive,  was  supported  by  Lord  Bute.  Clive 
at  that  time  was  a  follower  of  Pitt.  Thus  no  one 
incentive  to  violence,  and  rancour  was  wanting 
from  these  contests  at  the  India  House.  At  that 
time  every  share  of  500/.  conferred  a  vote,  and 
the  manufactory  of  fictitious  votes  was  carried  on 
to  a  gigantic  scale.  Clive,  according  to  his  own 
account,  spent  in  this  manner  no  less  a  sum  than 
100,000/.*  It  was  not  till  I765,  that  this  evil  prac- 
tice was  arrested  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
required  that  each  Proprietor,  before  he  voted, 
should  take  an  oath  that  the  Stock  entered  in  his 
Dame  was  really  and  in  truth  his  own,  and  had  been 
so  for  the  last  twelve  months. 
Sulivan  and  Clive  had  not  at  first  been  enemies. 
•  Life  by  Malcolm,  vol.  ii.  p.  21). 
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But,  as  Clive  complaios,  in  a  private  letter : —  CHAP. 
"  Sulivan  has  never  reposed  that  confidence  in  me  . 
"  which  my  services  to  the  East  India  Company  wdia. 
"  entitle  me  to.  The  consequence  has  been  that 
"  we  have  all  along  behaved  to  one  another  like 
"  shy  cocks  j  at  times,  outwardly  expressing  great 
"  regard  and  friendship  for  each  other."  *  Besides, 
there  was  a  great  divergence  in  their  views  of 
Indian  affairs.  Sulivan  was  disposed  to  iavour  the 
gentlemen  of  Bombay,  and  Clive  the  gentlemen  q{ 
Bengal.  Sulivan  looked  mainly  to  commerce,  and 
Clive  mainly  to  empire.  At  last,  an  open  breach 
ensued  between  them.  In  1763,  Clive  made  a 
desperately  fought  attempt  to  oust  Sulivan,  and 
Sulivan's  friends,  from  the  Direction.  He  failed; 
and  the  new  Directors  revenged  themselves 
by  confiscating,  contrary  to  law,  the  Jaghire,  or 
domain^  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Meer  Jaffier-  It  became  necessary  for  Chve  to 
seek  relief  by  a  Bill  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Such  was  the  petty  warfare  raging  at  the  India 
House,  when  ship  afler  ship  from  Bengal  brought 
news  of  the  growing  disorganization  of  the  British 
power,  of  misrule  and  plunder  by  its  ser\'ants,  of 
renewed  hostilities  with  the  native  princes.  It  be- 
gan to  be  felt  on  all  sides  that  the  crisis  called  for 
Clive, — that  he  alone  could  order  the  confusion 
and  allay  the  storm.  So  strong  was  this  feeling  in 
his  favour  as  to  carry  every  thing  before  it.     At  a 

•  To  Mr.  Vansittart,  Novemlwr  22. 1762. 
r  2 
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CHAP,  meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  held  early  in  the 
'  spring  of  I76t,  they  proposed  to  the  Directors  the 
INDIA,  immediate  restitution  of  the  disputed  Jaghire,  and 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Clive  as  both  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Bengal.  Clive,  who 
was  present,  rose  to  speak.  "  It  would  be  vain  for 
"  me,"  he  said,  "to  exert  myself  as  I  ought  in 
"  India,  if  my  measures  are  to  be  thwarted  and 
*'  condemned  at  home,  under  the  influence  of  a 
*'  Chairman  who  is  known  to  be  my  personal  and 
"  inveterate  enemy.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
"  to  me  who  6Us  the  Chair,  if  Mr.  Sulivan  does 
*'  not ;  but  if  he  does,  I  must  decline  to  go." 
Some  reply  was  attempted  by  Mr.  Sulivan,  even 
amidst  the  uproar  which  ensued.  He  endeavoured 
to  point  out  the  jealousies  and  heart-burnings 
which  the  nomination  of  Lord  Clive  might  raise 
among  the  chiefs  already  in  command.  But  the 
tumult  around  him,  if  it  did  not  drown  his  voice, 
at  least  overruled  his  argument.  The  Directors 
found  themselves,  though  most  unwillingly,  com- 
pelled to  appoint  Lord  Clive  to  both  the  offices 
desired.  It  was  now  within  a  month  of  the  annual 
elections ;  and  Clive,  in  conformity  with  what  he  had 
declared  at  the  last  meeting,  resolved  to  abide  their 
issue  before  he  made  his  decision.  The  25th  of 
April  was  the  day  of  contest.  Mr.  Sulivan  had 
prepared  a  list  of  twenty-three  Directors,  which  he 
supported  by  the  strenuous  exertion  of  his  followers, 
but  at  the  close,  he  had  not  carried  more  than  half 
his  number,  and  was  himself  saved  from  exclusion 
by  only  a  single  vote. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  not  only  the  Chair-  CHAP, 
man,  but  also  the  Deputy-Chairman,  was  chosen  ■  ,  • 
from  among  Clive's  friends.  The  new  Board  of  ™»"- 
Directors,  moreover,  conferred  upon  him  extraor- 
dinary powers.  Aided  by  a  Committee  of  persons 
of  his  own  naming,  he  was  made,  unlike  the  other 
Governors,  independent  of  his  Council.  Clive 
embarked  with  the  full  purpose  to  use  liis  powers 
most  firmly  —  to  curb  and  to  crush  at  once  the 
abuses  which  prevailed.  One  of  his  letters,  written 
on  ship-board,  speaks  as  follows :  "  Give  me  leave 
*•  now  to  lead  you  for  a  few  moments  into  the  civil 
"  department.  See  what  an  Augean  stable  is  to 
"  be  cleaned !  The  confusion  we  behold,  what 
"does  it  arise  from?  Rapacity  and  luxury  j  the 
*'  unwarrantable  desire  of  many  to  acquire  in  an 
"  instant  what  only  a  few  can  or  ought  to  possess. 
"  Every  man  would  be  rich  without  the  merit  of 
"  long  services ;  and  from  this  incessant  com- 
"  petition,  undoubtedly  springs  that  disorder,  to 
"  which  we  must  apply  a  remedy,  or  be  undone  ; 
•*  for  it  is  not  only  malignant,  but  contagious."  • 

In  May  1765,  after  a  long  protracted  passage, 
Clive  landed  at  Calcutta.  There  he  found  another, 
a  recent  and  a  glaring,  instance  of  the  abuses  which 
he  came  to  quell.  Meer  Jaffier  had  lately  died, 
and  a  question  had  arisen  respecting  his  inheritance. 
One  party  at  his  Court  declared  for  his  base-bom 
son,    and  another  for  his  legitimate  but  in&nt 

•  Letter  dated  April  17. 1765. 
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CHAP,  grandson — the  child  of  Meeran,  who  had  been 
'  struck  dead  by  lightning  some  years  before.  Both 
iNDu.  parties  appealed  to  the  Council  at  Calcutta,  but 
the  Council  viewed  it  only  as  a  matter  of  bargain 
and  sale.  They  found  it  easiest  to  make  terms 
with  the  illegitimate  pretender.  He  was  proclaimed 
as  Nabob  of  the  province,  while  they  received  from 
bim,  and  divided  among  themselves,  the  sum  of 
140,000/.  Such  a  course  was  directly  in  the  teeth 
of  recent  orders  from  home,  binding  the  servants 
of  the  Company  for  the  future  to  accept  no  presents 
from  the  native  princes.  And  Clive  might  justly 
complain,  not  only  of  the  transaction  itself,  but 
also  of  the  headlong  haste  with  which,  in  order  to 
avert  his  interference,  it  had  been  determined.  As 
he  writes  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  in 
the  ignominious  bargain  :  "  There  could  have 
"  been  no  danger  in  declining  an  absolute  con- 
"  elusion  of  the  treaty  until  our  arrival,  which  you 
"  know  was  expected  every  day."  • 

No  time  was  lost  by  Lord  Clive  in  assembling 
the  Council,  showing  tliem  the  full  powers  of  his 
Committee,  and  announcing  his  peremptory  will. 
One  member,  Mr.  Johnstone,  who  had  been  fore- 
most among  the  new  Nabob-makers,  attempted  a 
faint  demur.  "  Do  you  dare  to  dispute  our  au- 
"  thority  ?  "  asked  Clive  haughtily.  "  I  never  had 
"  the  least  intention  of  doing  such  a  thing  I "  an- 
swered the  afirighted  Johnstone.  "Upon  this" 
— as  Clive  in  one  of  his  private  letters  tells  the 
•  To  Mr.  Spencer,  May  13.  1765. 
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story  —  "there  was  an  appearance  of  very  long  CHAP. 
"  and  pale  countenances,  and  not  one  of  the  Coun-  . 

*'  oil  uttered  another  syllable."    Elsewhere  he  adds:     nroiA, 
*'  We  arrived  on  Tuesday,  and  effected  this  on 
"  Thursday "  —  and  in  the  interval  Clive  had  to 
read  over  and  make  himself  master  of  all  the  re- 
cent Minutes  of  proceedings.* 

On  the  landing  of  Clive,  the  war  with  the  native 
princes  was  by  no  means  over.  Sujah  Dowlah  lay 
encamped  on  the  borders  of  Bahar.  He  was  rein- 
forced by  bands  both  of  Mahrattas  and  of  Afghans, 
and  wished  to  try  the  issue  of  another  battle.  But 
the  name  of  Clive  sounded  terrible  in  his  ears.  No 
sooner  did  he  learn  that  the  victor  of  Plassey  had 
again  set  foot  in  India,  than  he  determined  on  un- 
conditional submission.  He  informed  Meer  Cossim 
and  Sombre  that  he  could  no  longer  protect  them, 
and  connived  at  their  escape — >the  one  seeking 
shelter  among  the  Rohillas,  the  other  among  the 
Jauts.  Then,  dismissing  his  followers,  he  repaired 
to  the  camp  of  the  English,  and  declared  himself 
ready  to  accept  whatever  terms  of  peace  they  might 
impose. 

To  adjust  these  terms,  Lord  Clive  himself  re- 
paired to  Benares.  The  design  of  the  Council  of 
Calcutta  while  they  pursued  the  war,  had  been  to 
wrest  from  Sujah  Dowlah  the  whole  or  greater  part 
of  Oude.  But  such  were  not  the  views  of  the  new 
Governor.  Instead  of  aiming  at  new  conquests,  it 
was  wiser,  he  thought,  in  tlie  first  place  to  secure 
'  Life  by  Haloolm,  toL  ii.  pp.  821.  and  324. 
r  4 
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CHAP,   those  already  gained  by  a  firmer  and  sounder  te- 
.  ■   nure.     "Let  us  guard,"  he  said,  " against  future 

DiDiA.  "  evils,  by  doing  for  ourselves  what  no  Nabob  will 
"  ever  do  for  us."  •  On  this  principle  he  acted. 
To  Sujah  Dowlah,  who  continued  to  bear  the  rank 
and  titJe  of  Visier,  he  gave  back  the  greater  part 
of  Oude.  He  reserved  only  the  two  districts  of 
Corah  and  Allahabad  as  an  Imperial  domain  for 
Shah  Alum,  to  whom  it  was  also  agreed  that  the 
Company  should  make  from  their  revenues  an  an- 
nual payment  of  twenty-six  Lacs  of  Rupees.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  obtained  from  the  fallen  Em- 
peror a  DEWANNEE  or  pubUc  Deed,  conferring  on 
the  English  Company  the  sole  rightof  administration 
throughout  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and 
fiahar. 

In  this  transaction,  as  in  almost  every  other  in 
India  during  the  same  period,  it  is  striking  how 
wide  was  the  interval  between  nominal  authority 
and  effective  power.  Here  we  find  the  heir  of 
Aurungzebe  treated  with  as  though  still  supreme, 
as  though  able  at  his  pleasure  to  bestow  upon 
the  Europeans,  or  to  withhold  from  them,  the  ex- 
ercise of  sovereignty  in  three  great  provinces.  Yet 
at  this  very  time,  so  low  had  bis  fortunes  fallen,  as 
to  leave  him  destitute  of  even  the  common  trap- 
pings or  appurtenances  of  high  state.  During  the 
solemn  ceremony  of  the  investiture,  it  was  an  Eng- 
lish dining-table,  covered  over,  that  formed  the 

•  To  General  Carnac,  May  3.  1765. 
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Imperial  Tlirone  1  •  Such  was  the  prince,  of  whom  CHAP, 
the  English  in  India  continued  to  call  themselves  ■  _  '■ 
the  vassals,  whose  coin  they  struck  at  their  mint,  ""*"- 
whose  titles  they  bore  upon  their  public  Seal. 

In  this  transaction,  though  it  manifestly  set  aside 
the  authority  of  the  Musnud  at  Moorshedabad, 
there  was  no  objection  raised  by  the  young  Nabob. 
With  him,  as  with  most  Asiatic  despots,  the  con- 
tingent future  was  but  an  empty  name ;  and  his 
desire  to  obtain  a6xed  and  regular  income,  no  longer 
to  be  embezzled  or  diverted  by  his  Ministers,  over- 
balanced every  other  consideration  in  his  feeble 
mind.  As  Lord  Clive  writes  to  Mr.  Verelst :  "  He 
"  received  the  proposal  of  having  a  sum  of  money 
"  for  himself  and  his  household  at  his  will  with 
"  infinite  pleasure,  and  the  only  reflection  he  made 
"  upon  leaving  me  was :  *  Thank  God  I  I  shall  now 
"  "  have  as  many  dancing  girls  as  I  please  I '"  t 

The  sagacious  views  of  Clive,  on  the  contrary, 
went  far  beyond  his  treaty  or  his  time.  As  he 
writes  to  the  Directors,  we  find  him  urge  proposals, 
all  of  which  have  since  been  carried  into  effect,  but 
several  not  until  a  long  course  (which  his  foresight 
would  have  spared  them)  of  discord  and  confusion. 
We  find  him  recommend  that  the  Governor  of 
Bengal  should  have  a  larger  salary,  but  be  restrained 
from  trade  —  that  Calcutta  should  be  made  the 
chief  seat  of  the  government  of  India  —  that  a 
Governor-General  should  be  nominated  with  the 

'  Ualcolm'fl  Life  of  CUre,  toL  ii.  p.  338. 
t  To  Mr.  VerelBt,  July  11.  1765. 
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CHAP,    power,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  take  his  decision 
.,  independent  of  the  Council.    In  a  private  letter  to 

"DiA-  the  Deputy  Chairman,  he  combats  the  anxiety  re- 
sulting from  such  vast  provinces  to  govern  beyond 
eo  many  thousand  miles  of  sea :  "  With  regard  to 
"  the  magnitude  of  our  possessions  be  not  staggered. 
"  Assure  yourself  that  the  Company  must  either 
"  be  what  they  are  or  be  annihilated."  But  even 
without  any  view  as  to  the  future,  and  looking 
solely  at  the  present.  Lord  Clive  might  boast,  that 
by  his  treaty  he  had  secured  to  his  countrymen  a 
net  revenue  annually  of  2,000,000t  He  might 
boast,  that  he  had  freed  them  from  any  further  de* 
pendence  on  the  character  or  the  conduct,  the  in- 
trigues or  the  cabals,  of  the  successive  heirs  of 
Meer  Jaffier,  whom  he  reduced,  in  fact,  to  little 
more  than  high  pensioners  of  state. 

Nevertheless,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  policy  of 
Clive,  that  the  whole  detail  of  the  revenue  depart- 
ments should  still,  for  some  time  at  least,  be  di- 
rected by  a  native  Prime  Minister,  resident  at 
Moorshedabad  but  responsible  only  to  Calcutta. 
Two  competitors  appeared  for  this  great  office  — > 
Nuncomar  at  the  head  of  the  Brahmins — Mahomed 
Reza  Khan  at  the  head  of  the  Mussulmans.  There 
seemed  a  manifest  advantage  in  preferring  the  for- 
mer, as  representing  by  far  the  greater  numbers  in 
race  and  in  religion.  Such  was  also  the  desire  of 
Clive.  But  on  full  examination  it  appeared  that 
the  character  of  Nuncomar  was  stained  by  more 
than  one  act  of  fraud  and  even  forgery.   Moreover, 
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at  this   very  time,  as  Clive  complains,   he  waa  CHAP, 
seeking  to  establish  a  most  pernicious  influence  on    ■ 
the  mind  of  the  young  Nabob.     "  It  is   really     "">"• 
•'  shocking,"  writes  the  hero  of  Plaasey,  "  what  a 
**  set  of  miserable  and  mean  wretches  Nuncomar 
**  has  placed  about  him  ;  men  who  the  other  day 
"  were  horse-keepers."     On  the  whole,  therefore, 
i^er  great  deliberation,  the  choice  of  Clive  fell 
upon  Mahomed  Reza  Khan. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  Hindoos,  Clive 
applied  himself  to  the  Europeans.  He  exacted 
from  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  a  written 
covenant,  pledgingthem  to  accept  no  future  presents 
from  the  native  princes.  Many  murmured,  some 
resigned,  but  no  one  dared  to  disobey.  Another 
measure  which  Clive  considered  most  essential, 
and  found  most  difficult,  but  which  he  succeeded 
in  enforcing,  was,  to  debar  the  men  in  high  places 
from  private  trade,  granting  them,  as  some  com- 
pensation, a  share  in  the  salt  monopoly.  With 
respect  to  the  military  officers,  Clive  announced  his 
intention  to  deprive  them  of  the  large  dole  or 
additional  allowance,  which,  under  the  name  of 
DOUBLE  BATTA,  had  been  granted  them  by  Meer 
Jaffier  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  but  which,  as 
Clive  had  always  explained  to  them,  could  not,  in 
all  probability,  be  continued  by  the  Company.  In 
&ct,  the  Court  of  Directors  had  issued  the  most 
positive  orders  that  the  Double  Batta  should  be 
discontinued.  These  orders  had  been  several 
times  repeated,  but  the  remonstrances  of  the  army 
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CHAP,  had  hitherto  prevented  the  Governor  and  Council 
LXYIL  £|.^jjj  giving  them  effect.  For,  according  to  the 
iin>u.  bitter  sarcasm  hurled  against  them  at  a  later  period^ 
the  military  could  not  behold  without  a  "virtuous 
"  emulation  "  the  "  moderate  gains  "  of  the  civil 
service.*  In  abolishing  their  Double  Batta,  Clive 
had  to  encounter,  not  remonstrances  merely,  nor 
dissatisfaction,  but  even  mutiny.  Nearly  two 
hundred  officers,  combining  together,  bound  them- 
selves by  an  oath  of  secrecy,  and  undertook  to  fling 
up  their  commissions  on  one  and  the  same  day. 
It  added  not  a  little  to  the  dangers  of  the  league 
that  it  was,  though  in  private,  instigated  by  no  leas 
a  man  than  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  the  second  in 
command  to  Clive,  who  had  headed  the  troops, 
and  with  success,  in  the  last  campaign.  Each  officer 
separately  pledged  himself  under  a  bond  of  500L 
not  to  resume  his  Commission,  unless  the  Double 
Batta  was  first  restored.  In  support  of  those  who 
might  be  cashiered,  a  subscription  was  begun  in 
camp,  to  which  subscription,  it  is  said,  that  no  less 
than  16,000/.  were  added  from  the  angry  civilians 
at  Calcutta. 

The  idea  of  the  conspirators  (for  surely  they 
deserve  no  milder  name)  was  that  in  a  country  like 
India, — held  solely  by  the  sword, — Clive  could  not 
dispense  with  their  services  even  for  a  single  day, 
and  must  succumb  to  their  demands.  Far  from 
daunted,  however,  Clive  set  off  in  person  for  the 

*  Speech  of  Borke  on  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill,  December  1. 
1783. 
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camp  at  Monghir.  The  heavy  rains  and  the  CHAP- 
stifling  heat  delayed  his  progress;  and  he  was  .  ^_^  . 
further  weighed  down  by  an  illness,  resulting  from  woia. 
fatigue  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind.  But  his 
spirit  never  for  one  instant  quailed.  On  his  ar- 
rival, he  assembled  and  addressed  the  officers  and 
men,  pointing  out  to  them  the  guilt  of '  their 
course  on  public  grounds.  The  points  that  merely 
touched  himself  he  passed  by  with  generous  dis- 
dain. There  were  two  officers  accused  of  declar- 
ing that  they  would  attempt  to  stab  or  shoot  him 
dead ;  and  words  to  that  effect  were  certainly 
used,  though  as  certainly  proceeding  only  from  the 
heat  and  folly  of  the  moment.  Clive  declared 
most  justly  that  he  gave  no  belief  whatever  to  any 
such  design.  He  was  well  assured,  he  said,  that  he 
was  speaking  to  Englishmen  and  not  assassins. 
Several  of  the  officers  were  touched  and  reclaimed 
by  his  manly  6rmness.  Several  others,  though 
but  few,  had  stood  by  him  from  the  first  The 
Sepoys,  who  had  ever  looked  up  to  him  with  espe- 
cial reverence,  and  comprising  some  perhaps  of 
the  same  men  who  had  offered  to  give  up  for  him 
their  rice  at  Arcot,  cried  out  that  nothing  should 
make  them  swerve  from  their  English  hero,  — 
Sabut  Jung.*  Clive,  on  his  part,  declared  that 
nothing  should  make  him  swerve  from  his  fixed 
purpose.  If  necessary,  he  would  send  for  other 
officers  from  Madras.  If  necessary,  he  would  sum- 
mon clerks  at  their  desks  (such  as  in  his  outset  he 
•  See  ToL  it.  p.  486. 
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CHAF.  had  been)  to  serve  as  soldiers.  He  would  do  all  or 
-  .  '  any  thing  rather  than  yield  to  mutiny.  TIuki, 
niDu.  ^hiie  indulgent  to  the  younger  and  less  expe- 
rienced oflScers,  and  willing  to  receive  their  tokens 
of  contrition,  he  ordered  the  ring-leaders  into 
arrest,  and  sent  them  down  the  Ganges  for  trial  at 
Calcutta.  He  did  not  shrink  even  from  the  bold 
measure  of  cashiering  his  second  In  command. 

His  letters  to  the  members  of  his  Council  at 
Calcutta  breathe  a  no  less  determined  tone.  "  I 
"  tell  you  again  ;  remember  to  act  with  the  great- 
*'  est  spirit.  If  the  civilians  entertain  the  officers, 
"  dismiss  them  the  service;  and  if  the  latter  be- 
**  have  with  insolence  or  are  refractory,  make  them 
*<  all  prisoners  and  confine  them  in  the  new  fort. 
"  If  youi  have  any  thing  to  apprehend^  write  me 
"  word,  and  I  will  come  down  instantly  i^id  bring 
**  with  me  the  Third  Brigade,  whose  officers  and 
"  men  can  be  depended  upon."  • 

By  sucfai  firmness  was  averted  the  shame  of  a 
successful  mutiny, — a  shame  which,  in  Clive's  own 
strong  language,  all  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  could 
never  wa^  away.  The  privates  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  support  their  officers,  and  scarce  any  of  the 
latter  but  displayed  symptoms  of  repentance.  Of 
the  chiefs  of  the  mutiny  at  Monghir,  who  were 
s^it  away  in  boats  for  trial,  many  were  seen  to 
embark  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  The  younger 
or  less  guilty  officers,  who  at  the  outset  had  been 

•  Letter  to  Mr.  Verelat,  May  28.  1766. 
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threatened  with   death   if  they  drew  back,   now  ^^vi^' 

pleaded  with  tl^e  greatest  earDeatness  to  be  allowed  > , — ' 

to  recall  ttieir  resigaations..    Id  most  cases,  bujl;    °""^ 
always  as  an  act  of  grace  and  favour,  their  humble 
supplications  were  allowed,  while  the   reajiuning 
vacancies   were   filled  by  a  judicious  choice   of 
aubaltems. 

Ail  this  time  the  conduct  of  Clive  was  giving  a 
lofty  example  of  disregard  to  lucre.  He  did  not 
spare  his  own  personal  resources,  and  was  able  some 
years  afterwards  to  boast  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  this  his  secoud  Indian  command  had  left  him 
poorer  than  it  found  him.  His  enemies  might  in- 
deed observe,  that  the  virtue  of  disinterestedness 
is  not  so  hard  to  practise  when  a  fortune  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  a  year  has  been  already  gained. 
Yet  still  the  fact  remains,  that  when  presents  from 
one  of  the  native  Princes  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
wealth  the  practice  of  receiving  them  was  both 
usual  and  allowed,  and  that  when  it  ceased  to  be 
at  least  the  latter  he  stood  firm  against  all  tempta- 
tion. In  vain  did  the  Rajah  of  Benares  press  upon 
him  two  diamonds  of  large  size.  In  vain  did  the 
Nabob  Visier  produce  a  rich  casket  of  jewels  and 
offer  a  large  sum  of  money.  Lord  Clive>  thus 
wrote  an  officer  by  no  means  his  friend  from  India, 
might  then  have  added  at  least  half  a  million  to  his 
fortune ;  and  we  may  further  note,  that  the  receipt 
of  such  gifts  might  have  probably  remained  a  se- 
cret, since  even  their  refusal  was  not  known  until 
after  his  decease. 
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CHAP.  In  the  corrections  which  Lord  Clive  applied  to 
'■  both  the  civil  and  military  services,  and  in  his  ge- 
iNDiA,  neral  course  of  policy,  he  had,  on  some  points,  no 
more  than  ful611ed  the  positive  instructions  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  On  other  points  he  obtained 
their  entire  approbation.  But  there  were  one  or 
two  besides  on  which  he  did  not  shrink  from  the 
painful  duty  of  daring  their  displeasure,  and  stand- 
ing firm  against  their  peremptory  orders.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said,  that  his  second  command  was 
not  less  important  for  reform  than  his  first  had  been 
for  conquest.  By  this,  the  foundations,  at  least,  of 
good  government  were  securely  laid.  And  the  re- 
sults might  have  been  far  greater  still,  could  Clive 
have  remained  longer  at  his  post.  But  the  burning 
climate,  combined  with  ceaseless  anxiety  and  toil, 
had  grievously  impaired  his  health.  In  December 
1766,  we  find  him  during  several  weeks  disabled 
from  all  writing,  and  at  the  close  of  the  ensuing 
month  he  found  it  necessary  to  embark  for  England. 
He  left  the  government  to  a  man  of  no  more  than 
average  ability — Mr.  Verelst ;  yet  under  him  there 
still  continued  the  impulse  given  by  a  stronger 
hand. 

At  this  period,  the  main  point  of  interest  changes 
from  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  to  the  Presidency  of 
Madras.  There,  the  English  were  becoming  in- 
volved in  another  war.  There,  they  had  now,  for 
the  first  time,  to  encounter  the  most  skilful  and 
daring  of  all  the  enemies  against  whom  they  ever 
fought  in  India—  Hyder  All.     He  was  of  humble 
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origin,  tlie  grandchild  of  a  wandering  fakir  or  CHAP. 
Mahomedan  monk.     Most  versatile  in  his  talents,  '. 

Hyder  was  no  less  adventurous  in  his  career ;  by  d^oia. 
turns  a  private  man  devoted  to  sports  of  tlie  cliase, 
a  captain  of  freebooters,  a  partisan-chief,  a  rebel 
against  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Mysorean  army.  Of  this  last  position 
he  availed  himself  to  dethrone  and  supplant  his 
master.  Indeed,  during  his  whole  course,  we  sel- 
dom find  him  either  restrained  by  scruples  or  bound 
by  promises.  One  single  instance  of  the  kind  will 
suffice  to  paint  his  character.  A  Brahmin,  Khonde 
Row  by  name,  at  one  time  his  close  confoderate, 
but  afterwards  his  enemy,  having  taken  the  field 
against  him,  was  reduced  to  the  point  of  surrender. 
The  Rajah  and  the  ladies  of  the  palace  sent  a  joint 
message  to  Hyder,  pleading  for  their  friend  the 
Brahmin,  and  inquiring  what  terms  he  might  ex- 
pect. "  I  will  not  only  spare  his  life,"  said  Hyder, 
**  but  I  will  cherish  him  like  a  parroquet."  Never- 
theless, no  sooner  was  the  Brahmin  in  his  hands 
than  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and 
imprisoned  for  the  remainder  of  bis  life  in  an  iron 
cage.  When  Hyder  was  thereupon  gently  reminded 
of  his  promise,  he  answered,  that  he  had  literally 
kept  his  word,  referring  in  proof  to  the  cage  in 
which  the  captive  was  confined,  and  to  the  rice 
and  milk  allotted  for  his  daily  food  1  * 

"  Colonel  Wilka**  Historical  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India, 
voL  i.  p.  434.     Sir  Joba  Malcolm,  in  his  first  miseion  to  Tche- 
nin,  gives  an  account  of  Tootee,  a  young  diuicing-girl  from 
VOL.  Til.  Z 
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Pursuing  his  ambitious  scliemes,  Hyder  Ali  be- 
',  came,  not  merely  the  successor  of  the  Rajah,  but 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore.  From  his 
palace  at  -Seringapatam,  as  from  a  centre,  a  new 
energy  was  infused  through  the  whole  of  Southern 
India.  By  various  wars  and  by  the  dispossession 
of  several  smaller  princes,  he  extended  his  fron- 
tiers to  the  northward,  nearly  to  the  river  Kistna. 
His  posts  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  Mangalore 
especially,  gave  him  the  means  of  founding  a  ma- 
rine ;  and  he  applied  himself  with  assiduous  skill 
to  train  and  discipline  his  troops  according  to  the 
Europaen  models.  The  English  at  Madras  were 
roused  by  his  ambition,  without  as  yet  fully  appre- 
ciating his  genius.  We  find  them  at  thebeginning 
of  1767  engaged,  with  little  care  or  forethought,  in 
a  confederacy  against  him  with  the  Nizam  and  the 
Mahrattas.  Formidable  as  that  confederacy  might 
seem,  it  was  speedily  dissipated  by  the  arts  of 
Hyder.  At  the  very  outset,  a  well-timed  subsidy 
bought  off  the  Mahrattas.  The  Nizam  showed  no 
better  faith  ;  he  was  only  more  tardy  In  his  treason. 
He  took  the  field  in  concert  with  a  body  of  Eng- 
lish commanded  by  Colonel  Joseph  Smith,  but  soon 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  defection,  and  at  last 
drew  off  his  troops  to  join  the  army  of  Hyder.  A 
battle  ensued  near  Trinoraalee,  in  September  I767. 
Colonel  Smith  had  under  him  no  more  than  1,500 

Shiraz,  and  a  favourite  of  the  Sliah.  "Tootee"  adds  Sir  Jolin, 
'  is  the  Persian  word  for  a  parrot,  a  bird  which  is  proverbial, 
"in  Persian  tales  for  ita  knowledge  and  babtts  of  attachment." 
(Slietches  of  Peftia,  p.  231.,  ed.  1S45.) 
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Europeans  and  9,000  Sepoys ;  while  the  forces  com-  CHAP- 
bined  on  the  other  side  were  estimated,  probably  i — , — » 
with  much  exaggeration,  at  70,000  men.  Never-  """*■ 
theless,  Victory,  as  usual,  declared  for  the  English 
cause.  The  Ntzam  in  this  action  showed  himself 
destitute  alike  of  conduct  and  of  courage.  At  the 
outset,  he  had  valiantly  cried :  "  Sooner  than  yield, 
**  I  would  share  the  fate  of  Nazir  Jung."  •  Yet 
within  an  hour  afterwards,  the  Indian  prince  was 
in  fall  gallop  to  the  westward ;  and  his  troops  proved 
perfectly  worthy  of  such  a  chief.  Almost  the  only 
instance  of  spirit  in  his  army  was  displayed  by  one 
of  the  ladies  of  his  palace.  These  he  had  brought 
with  him  on  a  train  of  elephants,  as  spectators  of 
his  expected  triumph.  In  his  own  panic  he  ordered 
that  these  elephants  also  should  be  turned  for  flight 
Then,  from  one  of  the  covered  canopies  a  woman's 
voice  was  heard :  "  This  elephant  has  not  been 
"  taught  so  to  turn  ;  he  follows  the  standard  of  the 
"  empire."  Accordingly,  though  the  English  shot 
was  falling  thick  around  her,  the  female  assertor 
of  the  honour  of  the  empire  would  not  allow  her 
elephant  to  be  drawn  aside  until  6rst  the  standard 
had  passed.! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  troops  of  Hyder  Ali, 
both  then  and  afterwards,  displayed  not  merely  the 
effects  of  a  braver  chief  and  of  a  better  discipline, 

*  See  vol.  IT.  of  this  history,  p.  450. 

f  Wilks's  South  of  laditi,  toL  ii.  p.  38.  I  am  sony  to  spoil 
the  Btory,  bat  it' appears  that  "  the  loss  of  aevecal  elephants  was 
"  the  coDBequeQce  of  this  damsel's  damur." 
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CHAP,  but  also  the  energies  of  a  robuster  race.     The 
.  people  within  the  Ghauts  or  hill-passes  of  Southern 

^i">"-  India,  though  far  below  the  mountain  races  of 
Afghan,  are  yet  far  superior  to  the  Hindoos  of  the 
plains.  In  these,  the  delicacy  of  limbs  and  the 
DoAness  of  muscles  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
foremost  causes  of  their  failure  on  a  battle-field. 
In  these,  the  utter  want  of  strength  in  their  bodily 
organisation  is  only,  on  some  occasions  and  for 
some  purposes,  redeemed  by  its  suppleness.  It 
has  been  computed,  that  two  English  sawyers  can 
perform  in  one  day  the  work  of  thirty-two  Indians. 
Yet,  as  the  same  authority  assures  us,  see  the  same 
men  as  tumblers,  and  there  are  none  so  extraordi- 
nary in  the  world.  Or  employ  them  as  messengers, 
and  they  will  go  fifty  rniles  a  day  for  twenty  or 
,   thirty  days  without  intermission.* 

Our  victory  at  Trinomalee  produced  as  its  speedy 
consequence  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Nizam. 
Hyder  was  left  alone  ;  but  even  thus  proved  fully  a 
match  for  tlie  English  both  of  Madras  and  of  Bom- 
bay. The  latter  had  fitted  out  a  naval  armament 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  reduced  his 
sea-port  of  Mangalore  and  destroyed  his  rising  fleet. 
Against  these  new  enemies  Hyder,  like  some  wild 
beast  at  bay,  made  a  sudden  bound.  Leaving  to 
the  eastward  a  force  sufficient  to  employ  and  delude 
Colonel  Joseph  Smith,  he  silently  descended  the 
western  Ghauts,  and  in  May  I768,  at  the  very 

•  See  an  Essay  by  Mr.  Orme,  in  his  Historica!  FragmenU  of 
the  Mogul  Empire^  p.  463. 
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time  when  least  expected,  appeared  before  the  gates  C  HAP. 
of  Mangalore.    The  English  garrison  taken  by  sur-  .. 

prise,  hastily  re-embarked  in  boats,  relinquishing  all    "'d'*' 
their  artillery  and  stores,  and  leaving  also  more 
than  two  hundred  sick  and  wounded  to  the  mercy, 
or  rather  the  politic  forbearance,  of  their  crafty  foe. 

Returning  to  the  eastward,  Hyder  Ali  continued 
to  wage  the  war  against  Colonel  Smith  ;  inferior  on 
any  field  of  battle,  but  prevailing  in  wiles  and  stra- 
tagems,  in  early  intelligence,  and  in  rapid  marches. 
He  could  not  be  prevented  from  laying  waste  the 
southern  pliuns  of  the  Carnatic,  as  the  territory  of 
one  of  the  staunchest  allies  of  England,  Mahomed 
Ali,  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  Through  such  ravages, 
the  British  troops  oftsn  underwent  severe  priva- 
tions. Moreover,  Colonel  Smith  was  trammelled 
by  the  same  system  so  often  and  so  justly  com- 
plained of  in  the  wars  of  Marlborough  — the  ap- 
pointment of  field-deputies.  Two  members  of  the 
Council  of  Madras  had  been  sent  into  his  camp 
with  full  powers  to  control  —  that  is,  to  clog  and 
thwart  —  his  operations. 

At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1769,  Hyder  Ali  be- 
came desirous  of  peace,  and  resolved  to  extort  it 
on  favourable  terms.  First,  by  a  dexterous  feint 
he  drew  off  the  British  forces  a  hundred  and 
forty  miles  to  the  southward  of  Madras.  Then 
suddenly,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  horsemen, 
Hyder  himself  appeared  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount, 
within  ten  miles  of  that  city.     The  terrified  Mem- 
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CHAP,  bers  of  the  Council  already,  in  their  mind's  eye, 
.  ^  ,.  saw  their  country-houses  ^ven  up  to  plunder  and 
INDIA,  to  flame,  and  were  little  inclined  to  dispute  what- 
ever might  be  asked  by  an  enemy  so  near  at  hand. 
Happily  his  terms  were  not  high.  A  treaty  was 
signed,  providing  that  a  mutual  restoration  of  con- 
quests should  take  place,  and  that  the  contracting 
parties  should  agree  to  assist  each  other  in  all  de- 
fensive wars. 

In  the  career  of  Hyder  Ali,  this  was  by  no 
means  the  first,  nor  yet  the  last  occasion,  on  whidi 
he  showed  himself  sincerely  desirous  of  alliance 
with  the  English.  He  did  not  conceal  the  feet,  that, 
in  order  tomainbun  his  power  and, secure  himself, 
he  must  lean  either  on  them  or  on  the  Mahrattas. 
He  would  have  preferred  the  first ;  it  was  the  vacil- 
lation and  weakness  of  the  council  at  Madras  that 
drove  him  to  the  latter.  Finding  his  overtures  of 
friendship  slighted,  he  took  his  part,  as  always,  deci- 
dedly and  boldly.  He  became,  even  in  the  midst  of 
peace,  a  known  and  ardent  enemy  of  the  English 
race  and  name ;  ever  watchful  for  any  opening  to 
assail  them  ;  ever  ready  to  league  himself  against 
them  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs  at  Poona,  or  the 
French  Governors  at  Pondicherry. 

It  was  no  common  enemy  whom  the  Madras 
traders  (who  could,  at  that  period  call  them  states- 
men?) thusneglected  or  defied.  The  vigorous  ad- 
ministration of  Hyder  at  his  Court  of  Seringapatam, 
has  been  closely  viewed  and  well  described  by  more 
than  one  European  in  bis  service.     Like  the  other 
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Indian   Princes,    he  was  addicted  to    licentious  CHAP. 
pleasure.     Unlike  them,  he  was  never  enslaved  by  . 

it.  Many  of  his  leisure  hours  were  passed  in  the  i»»ia- 
company  of  dancing  girls.  To  intoxication  like- 
wise he  was  often  prone ;  and  one  instance  is  re- 
corded, how,  in  that  state,  he  was  seen  by  his  whole 
Court  to  seize  and  most  severely  cane  his  grown-up 
son,  Tippoo.  It  may  be  added,  that,  on  common 
occasions,  his  toilet  took  up  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time.  But  no  sooner  did  any  peril  threaten,  or 
any  object  of  ambition  rise  in  view,  than  all  such 
habits  of  indulgence  were  promptly  cast  aside ;  and  - 
Hyder  passed  whole  days  and  nights  untired  in  his 
council-chambers,  or  on  horseback  with  his  cavalry. 
At  all  times  he  was  most  easy  of  access ;  freely 
receiving  all  those  who  desired  to  see  him,  except 
only  the  Fakirs ;  a  significant  token  of  the  degree 
of  esteem  in  which  he  held  his  grandfather's  profes- 
sion. From  all  others  he  quickly  drew  whatever 
information  he  desired  ;  and  in  dealing  with  them, 
manifested  the  keenest  insight  of  their  various 
characters.  So  far  had  his  education  been  neglect- 
ed, that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  He  made 
no  later  attempt  at  scholarship,  but  relied  upon  the 
powers  of  a  most  retentive  memory,  and  upon  a 
shrewdness  hard  to  be  deceived.  He  might  be 
careless  of  his  people's  welfare  for  their  sake,  but 
he  anxiously  sought  it  for  his  own  ;  he  knew  that 
to  make  them  prosperous  would,  beyond  all  other 
causes,  make  him  powerful ;  and  thus  through  the 
wide  extent  of  the  kingdom  that  he  founded,  he 
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CHAP,  never  failed  to  guard  them  from  all  vague  depreda- 
'■  tion  or  inferior  tyranny. 
INDIA.  By  gypf,  means  did  he  who  had  first  set  forth  as  a 
freebooter,  with  one  or  two  score  of  followers,  leave 
behind  him  at  his  peaceful  end  a  well-appointed 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and  a  treasure 
of  three  millions  sterling.  Yet,  prosperous  as  he 
seemed,  Hyder  was  not  happy.  It  is  recorded 
of  one  of  his  attendants,  that  after  watching  for  some 
time  his  short  and  uneasy  slumbers,  he  ventured 
at  his  waking  to  inquire  of  his  dreams.  "  Believe 
*'  me, myfriend," said  Hyder,  "my  dominion,  envied 
"  though  it  may  be,  is  in  truth  far  less  desirable 
•'  than  the  state  of  the  Yogees  (the  religious  men- 
"  dicants);  awake,  they  see  no  conspirators ;  asleep, 
''  they  dream  of  no  assassins  I "  • 

In  this  war  with  Hyder,  the  English  had  lost  no 
great  amount  of  reputation,  and  of  territory  they 
had  lost  noneatall.  But  as  regards  their  wealth  and 
their  resources,  they  had  suffered  severely.  Supplies, 
both  of  men  and  of  money,  had  been  required 
from  Bengal,  to  assist  the  government  at  Madras  ; 
and  both  had  been  freely  given.  In  consequence 
of  such  a  drain,  there  could  not  be  made  the  usual 
investments  in  goods,  nor  yet  the  usual  remittances 

•  The  character  and  habits  of  Hyder  AH  are  described  in  bio 
History  by  M.  Le  Maitre  da  La  Tour,  a  Freachman,  who  had 
commanded  his  ertilleiy.  Some  considerable  extracts  from 
that  work  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1784  (part 
ii.  pp.  18 — 27.),  and  may  be  compared  with  various  passages  in 
Colonel  Wilks's  work  (especially  tqL  i.  pp.  247.  and  351.,  and 
ToL  ii.  p.  142.) 
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to  England. 

prietors  of  the  East  India  Company  had  begun  to 
wish  each  other  joy  on  the  great  reforms  effected  ^ 
by  Lord  Clive,  and  looked  forward  to  a  further 
increase  of  their  half-yearly  Dividend,  they  were 
told  to  prepare  for  its  reduction.  A  panic  ensued. 
Within  a  few  days,  in  the  spring  of  1769,  India 
Stock  fell  above  sixty  per  cent.* 

At  that  period,  indeed,  as  for  some  years  before 
it,  nothing  could  be  more  unsteady  tlian  the  wishes, 
or  more  precarious  than  the  prospects,  of  the  great 
Company.  Party-spirit  continued  to  rage  at  their 
elections}  the  contests  between  the  followers  of 
Sulivan  and  the  followers  of  Clive  being  renewed 
every  year  with  varying  success.  Each  party,  when 
defeated,  heaped  the  grossest  imputations  on  the 
other,  as  on  the  lowest  and  basest  of  mankind ;  and 
in  that  respect  the  public  were  inclined  to  give  an 
equal  belief  to  both.  In  such  a  state  of  things  the 
very  existence  of  the  Company  seemed  to  hang 
upon  the  breath  of  any  great  man  in  Parliament. 
Thus  was  Lord  Clive,  while  still  in  India,  addressed 
by  one  of  his  principal  agents  in  England,  Mr. 
Walsh  : — "  I  am  very  sorry  you  did  not  write  a 
"  few  lines  to  Mr.  Pitt,  to  conciliate  him  to  your 
"negotiations.  I  spoke  a  few  words  to  him  just 
'•  as  he  left  the  House  of  Commons,  and  whilst  he 

"  was  getting  on  his  great  coat He  an- 

*'  swered  me  that  he  had  heard  of  the  great  things 
"  you  had  done ;  that  you  had  gained  much  honour, 

•  Ano.  Eeg.  1769,  p.  53. 
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"  but  that  they  were  too  vast  ....  One  word 
"  from  him  would  go  &it  in  making  or  unmaking 
"  the  Copfipany."  •  This  was  in  May  I766,  while 
Pitt  was  still  a  private  Member  of  Parliament; 
but  when,  in  the  July  following,  he  became  Prime 
Minister,  with  the  title  of  Chatham,  still  far  greater 
importance,  of  course,  attached  to  his  opinions. 
In  a  former  chapter  I  have  fully  shown  how  he 
entered  office  with  the  fixed  determination  to  take 
into  our  own  hands  the  government  of  our  Eastern 
empire ;  how  his  purpose  was  baffled,  not  through 
any  efforts  of  the  East  India  Company,  hut  through 
his  own  mysterious  illness ;  and  how  the  men  suc- 
ceeding him  in  power,  though  unable  to  pursue  his 
policy,  were  reduced  merely  to  stave  off  the  main 
question,  or  to  patch  up  temporary  terms.  But 
they,  for  their  own  part,  were  well  satisfied,  since 
the  Company  undertook,  meanwhile,  to  pay  to  the 
revenue  400,000/.  each  year.  As  a  further  conces- 
sion, arising  from  the  financial  embarrassments  of 
1769,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Directors  that  Commis- 
sioners of  inquiry,  under  the  name  of  Supervisors, 
should  be  sent  to  India  with  full  powers  over  the 
other  servants  of  the  Company.  Three  gentlemen 
of  old  standing  and  long  service — Mr.  Vansittart, 
Mr.  Scrafton,  and  Colonel  Ford — were  selected  for 
this  important  trust  Accordingly  they  embarked 
on  their  mission  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year. 
But  afler  leaving  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  ship 
in  which  they  sailed,  the  Aurora  frigate,  was  never 
*  Lir«  by  Malcolm,  toL  iii.  p.  189. 
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heard  of  again  :  it  is  supposed  to  have  foundered  CHAP, 
atsea.  .  If™ 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  system  of  make-  ikdu. 
shifts  might  have  still  continued,  and  the  necessity 
of  any  more  decisive  measures  -been  longer  post- 
poned. But  in  the  ensuing  year,  1770,  a  new  and 
more  grievous  calamity  overspread  Bengal.  The 
usual  rains  having  fiiiled,  there  was  no  water  in  the 
tanks,  and  the  rivers  shrank  into  shallows.  The 
rice-fields  continued  parched  and  dry,  und  could 
not  yield  their  expected  produce,  while  the  con- 
flagration of  several  large  granaries  completed  the 
work  of  misery.  A  terrible  famine  ensued ;  a 
famine  such  as  Europe,  during  the  last  few  ages, 
has  never  known  even  in  its  rudest  districts,  or 
behind  beleaguered  walls.  Throughout  the  wide 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  the  country  places  were 
deserted,  and  the  cities,  where  alone  there  might 
be  hope  of  food,  became  thronged  with  starving 
multitudes,  from  whom  piteous  cries  were  heard. 
The  common  misery  united,  for  the  first  and  only 
time,  the  men  of  the  most  opposite  castes — from 
the  Brahmin  of  lofVy  lineage  down  to  the  humblest 
of  the  Niaidees.*  Even  the  Zenana  now  gave 
forth  its  guarded  inmates,  who,  no  longer  veiled 

"  The  Ninideeo  were  described  a  few  years  since  in  a  Report 
from  Mr.  Conolly,  Collector  of  ReTenne  in  Malabar.  "They 
'  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  a  Brahmin  exconmuni- 
"  cated  many  centuries  ago  j  and  they  are  regarded  as  outcasts 
"  even  by  the  slaves,  whom  they  are  not  allowed  to  approach 
"within  forty  paces."  (Despatch  to  the  Government  of  Ma- 
dras, May  7. 1645.    HS.) 
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CHAP,  with  jealous  care,  but  prostrate  and  wailing  on  tlie 
LXYIL  ground,  implored  from  the  passers  by,  if  not  for 
MDiA.  themselves,  at  least  for  their  little  children,  a 
handful — only  a  handful — of  rice.  Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings  died  duly 
in  the  streets,  where  the  vultures  swooped  down 
and  the  dogs  and  jackals  flocked  in  quest  of  their 
ghastly  prey.  In  Calcutta  alone  there  were  daily 
employed  one  hundred  men,  on  the  Company's 
account,  to  pile  the  dead  bodies  upon  sledges  and 
cars,  and  throw  them  into  the  Ganges.  The  broad 
river  was  itself  so  far  tainted  that  its  fish  ceased  to 
be  wholesome  food.  Hogs,  ducks,  and  geese,  which 
had  likewise  taken  part  In  devouring  the  carcases, 
could  no  longer  themselves  be  safely  eaten ;  and 
thus,  as  the  famine  grew  greater,  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, even  to  the  Europeans,  grew  less.  It  was 
computed,  not  in  any  rhetorical  flight,  not  amidst  the 
horror  of  the  sufferings  described,  but  in  a  grave 
despatch  written  two  years  afterwards,  though  even 
then  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  that  through 
Bengal  this  dreadful  famine  had  destroyed  in  many 
places  one  half,  and,  on  the  whole,  above  one  third, 
of  the  inhabitants.*  These  evil  tidings  from  India 
did  not  come  alone.     Conjoined  with  them  were 

"  Letter  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  Not.  3.  1772,  and 
Mr.  Burke's  Articles  of  Charge,  xv.  part  i.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Ur.  Mill,  while  derating  Bereral  large  tomes  to  the 
Hietorj  of  British  India,  dismisses  two  of  the  moat  strikiug  and 
important  events  of  their  time, — the  Massacre  of  Patna,  and 
the  famine  of  Bengal, — in  one  sentence  each !  (Vol.iii.  pp.346, 
and  486.,  ed.  1840.)    Thatika  to  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  these 
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rumours  and  charges  that  the  distress  had  been  CHAP, 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Company's  ,^^y^^. 
servants ;  that  at  the  very  outset  of  the  famine  wwa. 
they  had  engrossed  all  the  rice  of  the  country,  and 
that  afterwards  they  slowly  doled  it  out  at  tenfold 
the  price  they  had  paid.  If  in  truth  there  were 
any  such  cases,  they  can  have  been  but  few.  They 
were  in  direct  contravention  of  the  Directors' 
orders,  and  of  Lord  Clive's  rules.  For  my  part, 
indeed,  I  strongly  incline  to  the  belief  that,  look- 
ing to  the  whole  of  this  dismal  period,  and  waiving, 
perhaps,  some  rare  exceptions,  the  Hindoos  were 
benefited,  and  so  far  as  relief  was  possible,  relieved,  . 
by  the  presence  among  them  of  their  civilised  and 
Christian  rulers.  Charges  like  these  made  against 
tlie  latter,  are  common  among  every  rude  people 
at  every  dispensation  of  Providence.  If  there  be 
a  pestilence,  they  complain  that  the  springs  were 
poisoned  by  the  malice  of  their  enemies.  If  there 
be  a  &mine,  they  feel  sure  that  the  grain  has  been 
fraudulently  hoarded  and  usuriously  dispensed. 

Such  charges,  however,  could  not  fail  to  make 
some  impression  on  both  the  Ministry  and  Parlia* 
ment  of  England.  Even  allowing  them  to  be  un- 
founded, there  was  yet  an  ample  growth  of  abuses, 
rank  and  stubborn,  to  hew  down  in  the  Company's 
alKurs.  It  was  felt  on  all  sides  that  there  was  more 
need  than  ever  of  investigation — more  need  and 
now  more  leisure  also.     The  government  of  Lord 

volumes  are  now  enriched  by  many  excellent  notes  nnd  useful 
emendations. 
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CHAP.  North  had  by  this  time  attained  some  degree  of 
'.  stability,  and  the  nation  some  degree  of  repose. 
INDIA.  In  the  first  pkce  some  legislation  (perhaps  to  pre- 
vent any  other  more  eflfective)  was  attempted  by 
Mr.  Sulivan,  who  had  once  more  become  the 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Company.  It  was  an- 
swered that  as  yet  there  was  not  sufficient  infor- 
mation. Accordingly,  in  April  177^,  and  on  the 
motion  of  General  Burgoyne,  there  was  appointed, 
by  means  of  ballot,  a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  bear- 
ing the  title  of  "  Select,"  though  consisting  of  no 
less  than  thirty-one  Members.  Within  six  weeks 
that  Committee  prepared  and  presented  two  Re- 
ports ;  but  the  approaching  close  of  the  Session 
precluded  any  further  step  at  that  time. 

Parliament  met  again  in  November  the  same  year. 
Yet,  during  that  short  interval,  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  had  greatly  altered  for  the  worse.  So 
low  had  their  credit  sunk  with  the  Bank  of  England, 
that  they  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  for  a  loan  of  at  least  a  million 
sterling.  The  Minister  received  their  application 
coldly,  and  said  that  he  should  leave  it  to  the  de- 
cision of  Parliament  Accordingly,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  new  Session,  Lord  North 
moved  for,  and  carried,  a  Secret  Committee  of 
thirteen  Members  to  be  chosen  by  ballot,  and  to 
take  into  their  consideration  the  whole  state  of  the 
Company's  affairs.  At  the  same  time  he  agreed 
that  the  Select  Committee  of  the  preceding  Session 
should  be  revived. 
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The  Directors,  trembling  at  the  prospect  of  in-  Cl 
quiry  by  others,  and  eager,  if  they  could,  to  stifle  ^ 
or  suppress  it  by  an  inquiry  of  their  own,  had  *■ 
already  passed  a  Resolution,  to  send  out  to  India, 
at  their  sole  expense,  a  new  Batch  of  Supervisors. 
But  the  alertness  of  the  Secret  Committee  defeated 
this  manoeuvre.  Within  ten  days  a  report  to  the 
House  of  Commons  pointed  out  that  the  step 
designed  by  the  Directors  might  prove  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  Parliament,  and  recommend- 
ed therefore  that  Parliament  should  interpose  to 
arrest  it.  A  Bill  was  accordingly  brought  in,  to 
restrain,  for  a  limited  time,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany from  appointing  Supervisors  in  India.  To 
this  measure  the  Directors  and  their  friends  in  the 
House  offered  all  the  opposition  in  their  power. 
Burke,  who  was  then  .upon  their  side,  went  so  far 
as  to  exclaim,  "Shame  upon  such  proceedings! 
"  Here  is  an  end  to  confidence  and  public  faith  I " 
With  better  reason  and  more  temper,  Lord  North 
disclaimed  all  grounds  of  personal  hostility.  "It 
"is  our  wish,"  he  stud,  "to  make  the  East  India 
"  Company  a  great  and  glorious  Company,  and  settle 
"  it  upon  a  permanent  foundation."  •  Under  such 
patronage  the  Bill  was  passed  by  large  majorities. 

This  Bill,  however,  could  only  be  deemed,  as  a 
lawyer  might  have  termed  it,  an  arrest  of  judg- 
ment. Later  during  the  same  Session,  in  the  spring 
of  1773,  Lord  North  proposed  and  carried  through, 
against  all  g^sayers,  his  own  measure  of  reform. 
*  Pari.  Hiat.  toL  irii.  pp.  661.  and  567. 
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CHAP.  This,  after  it  had  passed,  was  -ommonly called  the 
'r  Regulating  Act.  In  the  first  pJace,  he  granted  to  the 
INDIA,  Company  a  loan  of  1,500,000/.  for  four  years,  and 
relieved  them  from  the  annual  payment  to  the  State 
of  400,000/.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the  Company  was 
restrained  from  making  any  greater  dividend  than 
six  per  cent,  until  the  loan  should  be  repaid,  or 
any  greater  dividend  than  eight  per  cent,  until 
the  public  should  have  some  participation  in  the 
pro6ts.  It  was  then  enacted,  that  instead  of  an- 
nual elections  of  the  whole  number  of  Directors 
at  the  India  House,  six  should  go  out  of  office 
each  year,  and  none  keep  their  seats  longer  than 
four  years.  At  the  same  time,  the  qualification  for 
a  vote  in  each  proprietor  was  raised  from  500/.  to 
1000/.,  with  more  votes  in  proportion,  up  to  four, 
to  each  proprietor  of  a  larger  sum. 

In  India,  the  Act  provided  that  the  Mayor's 
Court  of  Calcutta  should  be  restricted  in  its  juris- 
diction to  petty  cases  of  trade,  and  that  in  its  place 
should  be  constituted  a  Supreme  Court,  to  consist 
of  a  Chief  Justice,  and  three  Puisne  Judges,  ap- 
pointed  by  the  Crown.  The  Governor  of  Bengal 
was  henceforth  to  have  authority  over  the  other 
Presidencies,  as  Governor-General  of  India,  but 
wag  himself  to  be  controlled  by  his  Council.  In 
that  Council,  as  previously,  he  was  entitled  only 
to  a  single  or,  in  case  of  equality,  a  casting  vote. 
It  was  proposed  that  these  nominations,  should 
be  made  by  Parliament,  and  continue  for  five  years; 
after  which  they  should  revert  to  the  Directors, 
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but  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Crown.     In  CHAP, 
the  progress   therefore  of  the  Bill   through  the  ,,    ,     : 
Commons,  the  Members  of  the  new  Council  were    nnju. 
expressly  named,    so  as  to  become  a  part  of  the 
enactment.    "Warren  Hastings,  who  a  year  before 
had  assumed  the  administration  of  Bengal,   was 
appointed  the  first  Govemor-General.     Another 
of  the  new  Council,  Richard  Barwell,  was  already 
at  his  post ;    the  new  Members  to  be  sent  from 
England  were  General  Clavering,  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Monson,  and  Philip  Francis. 

Another  clause  of  Lord  North's  Bill  remitted 
the  drawback  on  the  East  India  Company's  Teas 
— a  step  so  little  regarded  at  its  outset,  but  so 
momentous  in  its  consequences,  and  which  has  been 
fully  treated  in  another  place.*  The  Directors  at 
the  time  were  but  little  gratified  with  this  boon,  or 
any  other,  when  compared  with  the  curtailment  of 
their  previous  powers.  They  declared,  in  a  petition 
to  the  House,  that  they  would  rather  forego  the 
loan  which  they  had  solicited,  than  endure  the 
conditions  which  the  Minister  imposed.  But  their 
late  misgovernment  had  been  such  as  to  render, 
in  Parliament  at  least,  their  adherents  few  and 
their  lamentations  disregarded. 

In  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  both  before 
the  Committees  and  within  the  House,  many  a 
shafl  was  let  fly  at  Lord  Clive.  Besides  the  public 
wrongs  of  which  he  stood  accused,  there  was  also, 
it  may  be  feared,  a  feeling  of  personal  envy  at 
*  See  vol.  r.  of  this  history,  p.  480. 
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CHAP,  workagunst  him.  His  vast  wealth  became  a  more 
:  striking  mark  for  calumny  when  contrasted  with 
JifDtA.  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Directors  in 
whose  service  he  had  gained  it.  And  his  profu- 
sion, as  ever  happens,  offended  far  more  persons 
than  it  pleased.  He  had  bought  the  noble  seat  of 
Claremont  from  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  New- 
castle, and  was  improving  it  at  lavish  cost.  He  had  so 
far.invested  money  in  the  smaller  boroughs  that  he 
could  reckon  on  bringing  into  Parliament  a  reti- 
nue of  six  or  seven  friends  and  kinsmen.'  Under 
such  circumstances  the  Select  Committeet  over 
which  Burgoyne  presided,  made  Clive  their  more 
especial  object  of  attack.  They  drew  forth  into 
the  light  of  day  several  transactions  certainly  not 
well  formed  to  bear  it,  as  the  forgery  of  Admiral 
Watson's  signature,  and  the  fraud  practised  on 
Omichund.  But  at  the  same  time  they  could  not 
shut  out  the  lustre  of  the  great  deeds  he  had  per- 
formed. Clive  himself  was  unsparingly  questioned, 
and  treated  with  slight  regard.  As  he  compliuns, 
in  one  of  his  speeches :  "I,  their  humble  servant} 
"  the  Baron  of  Plassey,  have  been  examined  by 
"  the  Select  Committee  more  like  a  sheep-stealer 
"  than  a  Member  of  this  House  I  "  And  he  adds, 
with  perfect  truth :  '*  I  am  sure,  Sir,  if  I  had  any 
*'  sore  places  about  me,  they  would  have  been  found: 
*'tbeyhave  probed  me  to  the  bottom;  no  lenient 
"  plasters  have  been  applied  to  heal ;  no,  Sir,  they 

•  Letter  to  Mr.  Call,  Jatrnai?  19.  1768.    Malcolm's  lofe, 
vol.  iii.  p.219. 
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"were  all  of  the  blister  kind,  prepared  with  Span-  CHAP. 
"  ish  flies»  and  other  provocatives  I  "  LXvIL 

On  this  and  some  other  occasions  Clive  spoke  in  iin>u.  . 
his  own  defence  in  a  frank  and  fearless  spirit,  with 
great  energy  of  language,  and,  it  would  seem,  with 
great  effect  upon  the  House.  He  was  likewise 
happy  in  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  Mr. 
Wedderburn,  then  Solicitor  General.  It  was  in 
May,  1773,  that  the  chaises  against  him,  till  then 
vague  and  undefined,  were  brought  forward  as  a 
vote  of  censure  by  Burgoyne.  To  the  Government 
^it  became  an  open  question.  The  Attorney  Gene- 
ral spoke  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  accusers. 
The  Solicitor  General  conducted  the  defence.  A 
great  number  of  placemen  and  King's  Friends  took 
the  part  of  Clive,  while  the  Prime  Minister,  ]l<ord 
North,  walked  into  the  lobby  against  him.  In  the 
result,  the  first  Resolutions  of  Burgoyne,  alleging 
certiun  matters  of  fact  that  could  scarcely  be  denied, 
were  carried.  But  the  next,  which  charged  Lord 
Clive  by  name  with  having  abused  his  powers,  and 
set  an  evil  example  to  the  servants  of  the  public, 
did  not  pass.  At  length,  as  the  dawn  was  slowly 
breaking  on  the  last  of  these  long  and  stormy,  and 
in  many  parts  confused,  debates,  the  House  agreed 
almost  unanimously  to  some  words  which  Wedder- 
burn moved :  "  That  Robert  Lord  Clive  did  at  the 
"  same  time  render  great  and  meritorious  services 
"  to  bis  country." 

Such  a  vote  might  perhaps  be  deemed  almost  a 
verdict  of  acquittal.     Certainly,  at  least,  it  showed 
A  A  3 
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CHAP,   a  wise  reluctance  to  condemn.   It  closed  the  whole 
■  case,  and  Clive  had  no  further  Parliamentary  attack 

niDU.  to  fear.  But  the  previous  taunts  and  injuries  ap- 
pear to  have  sunk  deep  into  his  haughty  mind. 
Nor  was  a  life  of  ease,  however  splendid,  congenial 
to  his  active  temper.  In  his  sumptuous  halls  of 
Claremont,  or  beneath  the  stately  cedars  of  his 
park,  he  was  far  less  really  happy  than  amidst  his 
former  toils  and  cares,  on  the  tented  plains  of  the 
Camatic  or  in  the  council-chambers  of  Bengal. 
Moreover,  through  the  climate  of  the  tropics,  his 
health  was  most  grievously  impaired.  He  had  to 
undergo  sharp  and  oft<recurring  spasms  of  pam,  for 
which  opium  only  could  afford  him  its  treacherous 
and  transitory  aid.  At  length,  in  November  1774, 
at  his  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  this  great  man, 
for  such  he  surely  was,  fell  by  his  own  hand.  He 
was  not  yet  fitly  years  of  age ;  and  the  contest  in 
North  America  was  just  then  be^nning  to  hold 
forth  to  him  a  new  career  of  active  exertion,  —  a 
new  chaplet  of  honourable  fame. 

To  the  last,  however,  he  appears  to  have  retained 
his  serene  demeanour,  and  the  stem  dominion  of 
his  will.  It  so  chanced,  that  a  young  lady,  an 
attached  friend  of  his  &mily,  was  then  upon  a  visit 
at  his  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  sat,  writing  a 
letter,  in  one  of  its  apartments.  Seeing  Lord  Clive 
walk  through,  she  called  to  him  to  come  and  mend 
her  pen.  Lord  Clive  obeyed  her  summons,  and 
taking  out  his  penknife  fulfilled  her  request ;  after 
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which,  passing  on  to  another  chamber,  he  turned  CHAP. 
the  same  knife  against  himself.     This  tale,  though  ,  ; 

traditional,  has  a  high  contemporary  voucher.     It    ™wa- 
y/aa  related  by  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  afterwards 
the  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  to  the  person  from 
whom  I  received  it. 
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CHAPTER  LXVIII. 


Warren  Hastings,  the  first  Governor-General  of 
India,  was  born  in  1J3Q.  He  was  sprung  from  a 
branch,  or  rather,  as  they  alleged,  the  main  stem, 
of  the  great  old  house  of  Hastings,  from  which  in 
another  line  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  descend. 
But  at  the  time  of  little  Warren's  birth,  his  branch 
was  fast  decaj^ng ;  and  Daylesford,  its  ancient  seat 
in  Worcestershire,  was  already  sold.  It  was  only 
through  the  kindness  of  a  kinsman  that  he  obtained 
his  education  at  Westminster  School ;  and  when 
that  relative  died  he  was  shipped  off  at  seventeen 
as  a  Writer  to  Bengal.  He  was  noticed  by  Lord 
Clive  as  a  man  of  promise.  Under  Mr.  Vansittart 
he  had  much  more  opportunity  to  shine.  Thus, 
through  the  various  gradations  of  the  Civil  Service 
at  that  time,  he.sped  with  credit  and  success.  Hav- 
ing married,  but  become  a  widower,  he  returned 
to  England  in  1765.  But  four  years  afterwards  he 
was  again  sent  forth  as  second  in  the  Council  of 
Madras ;  and  early  in  I77S  he  proceeded  to  a  far 
higher,  and,  as  it  proved,  more  lasting  post,  as  first 
in  the  Council  of  Bengal. 
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Spare  in  form  and  shrunk  in  features,  with  a  mild  C  H  AF. 
voice  and  with  gentle  manners,  Warren  Hastings  . 

might  seem  to  a  casual  observer  as  wanting  in  manly  wdia. 
firmness.  It  is  remarkable  that,  on  his  appointment 
as  Governor  of  Bengal,  Lord  Clive  deemed  it  right 
to  warn  him  against  this,  as  he  imagined,  the  weak 
point  of  his  character.  "  I  thought,"  —  thus  writes 
Lord  Clive  from  England,  —  "I  discovered  in  you 
"  a  diffidence  in  your  own  judgment  and  too  great 
"  an  easiness  of  disposition,  which  may  subject  you 
"  insensibly  to  be  led  where  you  ought  to  guide."  • 
Never  was  an  error  more  complete.  Among  the 
many  qualities,  good  and  evil,  which  distinguished 
Hastings  through  the  thirteen  years  of  his  eventful 
rule,  there  was  none  more  marked  and  striking 
than  his  unvarying  determination,  and  resolute  fix- 
edness of  purpose.  With  but  few  partakers  of  his 
councils  and,  perhaps,  none  of  his  full  confidence, 
he  formed  his  purpose  singly,  and,  once  formed, 
adhered  to  it  as  to  the  compass  of  his  course; — 
regarding  as  nought  delay  of  time,  or  variety  of 
means,  or  change  of  instruments,  so  long  as  the 
aini  was  kept  in  view  and  by  degrees  attained. 

One  strong  instance  of  this  tenadty  of  purpose 
is  recorded  by  Hastings  himself  in  the  chit-chat  of 
his  later  years.  He  was  telling  of  a  streamlet  which 
skirts  the  domain  of  Daylesford,  and  also  the  vil- 
lage of  Churchill,  his  dwelling-place  in  childhood, 
and  which  thence  flows  onwards  to  join  the  Isis  at 
Cotswold.  "  To  lie  beside  the  margin  of  that  stream 
*  letter,  August  1.  1771.  Life  b^  Malcolm,  vol  m.  p.  26a 
AA  4 
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CHAP.  "  and  jnuse,  was,"  said  Mr.  Hastings,  "  one  of  my 
■  ,  ■  "  favourite  recreations ;  and  there  one  bright  sum- 
nrou.  "  mer*s  day,  when  I  was  scarcely  seven  years  old, 
"  I  well  remember  that  I  first  formed  the  determi- 
"  nation  to  purchase  back  Daylesford.  I  was  then 
"  quite  dependent  upon  those  who  were  themselves 
"  scarcely  raised  above  want  j  yet  somehow  or  other 
"  the  child's  dream,  as  it  did  not  appear  unreason- 
"  able  at  the  moment,  so  in  after  years  it  never 
"  faded  away.  God  knows  there  were  times  in  my 
'*  career)  when  to  accomplish  that  or  any  other 
"  object  of  honourable  ambition,  seemed  to  be  im- 
'*  possible,  but  I  have  lived  to  accomplish  this."* 

Indeed  it  may  be  said  of  Hastings,  that  tenacity 
of  purpose  was  not  merely  the  principal  feature  of 
his  character,  but  the  key  and  main-spring  of  the 
rest.  It  made  him,  on  the  one  hand,  consistent  and 
courageous,  and  with  views  of  policy  far  beyond 
the  passing  hour ;  not  easily  perplexed  by  doubts 
or  cast  down  by  reverses  ;  and  worthy  in  all  respects 
the  inscription  beneath  his  portrait,  as  it  hangs  to 
this  day  in  the  council-chamber  of  Calcutta :  mens 
£QUA  IN  ARDuis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  gave  him 
a  certain  hardness  and  insensibility  of  heart ;  it 
made  him,  on  several  great  occasions  in  liis  long 
career,  callous  to  the  sufferings  which  his  policy 


•  Memoirs  of  Warren  Hastings,  bj  the  E«t.  G.  R.  Crleig, 
vol.  i.  p.  9.  ed.  1S4'1.  In  this  work  the  comments  on  each  trans- 
action are  those  of  a  zealous  advocate  for  Hastings,  but  it  con- 
tuns  many  extracts,  judiciously  made,  and  of  great  value,  from 
HasUngs's  private  correspondence. 
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inflicted,  and  careless  of  the  means  by  which  his  CHAP, 
policy  might  be  pursued.     He  was  firm,  it  may  be  r 
added,  in  all  his  friendships  and  attachments,  but    mou. 
few  men  have  ever  been  more  rancorous  and  un- 
forgiving. 

It  was  one  among  the  merits  of  Hastings,  that 
he  had  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted,  not 
only  with  the  literature,  but  also  with  the  temper 
and  feelings,  of  the  nations  which  he  came  to  rule. 
Their  languages  he  spoke  with  ease  and  fluency  j 
their  prejudices,  whether  of  religion  or  of  race,  he 
was  ever,  unless  impelled  by  some  state-necessity, 
studious  not  to  wound.  By  such  means  he  was  at 
all  times,  whether  in  his  triumphs  or  in  his  hours 
of  danger  and  distress,  a  favourite  with  the  native 
tribes  of  Hindostan  —  a  favourite,  moreover,  at  a 
-period  when  in  most  cases  they  had  little  or  no 
sympathy  for  the  island-strangers.  Bishop  Heber 
was  told  by  one  of  his  Mussulman  attendants,  that 
he  well  remembered  the  time  when  all  black  people 
ran  away  from  a  white  face ;  and  when  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  European  soldier  struck  a  whole 
village  with  affright.  "  They  used  to  them  now," 
he  added,  "  they  know  they  no  harm  do  I"  • 

It  was  not  merely  Oriental  knowledge  that  Hast- 
ings had  acquired.  At  Westminster  School  he  had 
deeply  embued  his  mind  with  classic  lore.  "  WhatI 
"  lose  Warren  —  lose  the  best  scholar  of  his  year  I  '* 
had  the  Head-Master,  Dr.  Nichols,  cried  with  gene- 
rous  spirit,  when  the  boy's  appointment  for  Bengal 
*  Biebop  Hebflr's  Journal,  June  24. 1824. 
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CHAP,  was  first  announced  to  him.  "  That  will  not  do  at 
^^^  "  all.  Let  him  remain,  and  he  shall  go  on  with  his 
anoA,  "  education  at  my  charge."  *  Highly  cultivated 
minds  are  often  wanting  in  strength ;  and  strong 
minds  are  as  often  wanting  in  high  cultivation ;  so 
often,  indeed,  that  in  many  cases  the  strength  and  the 
cultivation  may,  I  fear,  be  deemed  not  only  distinct 
but  even  in  some  degree  repugnant  to  each  other. 
But  with  Hastings,  as  with  intellects  of  the  high- 
est order,  they  were  well  and  happily  combined. 
Through  the  long  course  of  his  despatches,  more 
especially  the  later  ones,  his  graceftil  and  flowing 
sentences,  so  sustained  in  their  equal  dignity,  so 
devoid  of  mere  rhetorical  glitter,  and  despising  or 
seeming  to  despise  all  ornaments  but  such  as  the 
argument  itself  supplies  and  needs,  seem  worthy 
to  be,  and  in  India  have  often  been,  a  model  for 
state-papers. 

At  Westminster  School  little  Warren  was  in  the 
same  class  with  Impey,  who  afterwards  pursued 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and,  under  the  Regulating 
Act  of  1773,  was  sent  forth  as  Sir  Elijah,  and  Chief 
Justice,  to  Bengal.  It  was  on  Impey,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  that  the  fortunes  of  Hastings  more 
than  once  depended.  Another  of  his  boyish  play- 
mates was  the  poet  Cowper.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
— if  a  short  digression  may  be  here  allowed  me — 
how  often  great  and  famous  houses  misunderstand 
the  true  sources  of  their  fame.  Of  all  the  long 
line  of  Hastings,  from  that  Danish  Sea  King  of 
*  Memoirs  by  Gleig,  vol.  i  p.  13. 
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whom  they  claim  descent,  down  to  that  Marquis,  CHAP, 
best  known  perhaps  as  Earl  of  Moira,  who  in  our  ^^^^ 
own  age  worthily  upheld  their  ancient  name,  no  nrou. 
one  has  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  eyes  of  men  as 
the  first  Governor-General  of  India.  Thus  also, 
without  disparagement  to  an  upright  and  accom> 
pHshed  Chancellor,  it  may  be  said  that  of  all  the 
Cowpers  the  author  of  "The  Task"  is  the  fore- 
most J  since  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who 
never  even  heard  of  the  statesman,  have  delighted 
in  the  stnuns  of  the  poet.  Yet  neither  Cowper,  in 
his  secluded  toils  for  fame,  nor  Hastings  when 
battling  with  his  rivals  for  the  administration  of  an 
empire,  appear  to  have  received  the  slightest  noUce 
or  token  of  approval  from  their  noble  kinsmen. 
Neither  the  Earl  Cowper,  nor  yet  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  of  those  days,  so  far  as  can  be  traced, 
at  any  time  expressed  at  Olney  or  at  Calcutta  the 
least  desire  to  establish  a  Aiendly  correspondence, 
or  obt^n  an  authentic  likeness.  Thus  at  present, 
as  I  believe,  no  contemporary  portrait  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Cowpers  is  shown  at  Panshanger. 
None  of  the  greatest  of  the  Hastings  is  shown  at 
Castle  Donington. 

When  in  the  year  177®  Hastings  first  assumed 
the  administration  of  Bengal,  he  found  the  whole 
country  weighed  down  by  the  effects  of  the  recent 
famine  and  depopulation.  The  greatest  praise, 
perhaps,  of  his  able  rule,  is  the  simple  &ct  that 
scarce  any  tmce  of  these  effects  appears  in  the 
succeeding  years.     He  enforced  a  new  system  in 
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CHAP,  the  land  revenue  founded  on  leases  for  five  years  j 
.  y  •  a  system  fiir  indeed  from  faultless,  yet  the  beat, 
iHDiA.  probably,  which  at  that  period  could  be  framed. 
Under  that  system  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
income  was  collected  from  the  far  diminished 
numbers  with  less,  it  would  seem,  of  pressure  than 
before.  For  the  accumulating  debt  and  financial 
embarrassment  of  the  Company  more  than  the 
common  resources  seemed  to  be  required.  These 
Hastings  strove  hard  to  supply,  not  always,  as  will 
presently  be  shown,  by  the  most  creditable  means. 
At  the  same  time,  to  the  great  and  manifest  advan- 
tage of  the  natives,  he  put  an  end  to  the  oppressive 
tax  or  duty  levied  upon  marriages.  As  one  of  the 
results  of  his  system  of  revenue-collection,  he 
established,  with  signal  good  effect,  district  courts 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  district  officers 
to  maintain  the  public  peace.  Within  a  few  months 
the  provinces  were  in  a  great  measure  cleared  of 
the  DECoiTS  or  gangs  of  thieves,  and  other  prowling 
marauders.  These  and  such  like  measures  of  reform, 
or  of  public  policy,  were  carried  through  by  Hast- 
ings amidst  numerous  objections  in  his  council  and 
incessant  calls  upon  his  time.  Thus  at  the  close  of 
his  first  half  year,  he  writes  to  a  familiar  friend : 
"  Here  I  am  with  arrears  of  months,  and  some  of 
"years,  to  bring  up ;  with  the  courts  of  justice 
"  and  offices  of  revenue  to  set  a  going ;  with 
"  the  official  reformation  to  resume  and  complete ; 

" with    the    current  trifles  of  the  day, 

*' notes,  letters,  personal  applications ;  every  man's 
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*'  business  of  more  consequence  than  any  other,  and  CHAP. 
"  complainants  from  every  quarter  of  the  province  . 
**  hallooing  me  by  hundreds  for  justice  aa  often    vidu. 
"■  as  I  put  my  head  out  of  window,  or  venture 
"  abroad  I "  * 

Among  the  earliest  acts  of  Hastings,  in  Bengal> 
was  one  for  which,  right  or  wrong,  he  was  in  no 
degree  responsible.  It  arose  from  the  peremptory 
and  positive  commands  of  the  Directors  at  home. 
Mahomed  Reza  Khan  had  now  for  seven  years 
held  bis  great  office,  at  Moorshedabad,  as  naib 
DEWAN,  or  chief  Minister  of  the  finances.  During 
that  time  he  had  perhaps  committed  &ults ;  he 
had  certainly  contracted  enmities.  But  the  reports 
against  him  of  embezzlement  and  fraud  in  his  high 
functions  appear  to  have  arisen  mainly  through  the 
intrigues  of  Nuncomar,  his  disappointed  rival. 
These  reports,  however,  wrought  so  far  on  the 
Court  of  Directors,  that  they  sent  express  in- 
structions to  Hastings,  concurrently  with  his  own 
appomtment,  to  secure  Mahomed  Reza  Khan, 
together  with  his  family  and  his  adherents,  and  to 
detain  them  in  custody  until  his  accounts  should 
be  examined.  Hastings,  thus  at  the  outset  of  his 
power,  could  not  have  ventured  to  disobey  such 
orders,  even  if  his  judgment  disapproved  them. 
He  took  his  measures  accordingly  with  promptitude 
and  skill.  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  was  seized  in  his 
bed  at  midnight  by  a  battalion  of  Sepoys.  The 
same  measure  viras  extended  to  his  confederate, 
•  Letter  to  Josiaa  Dtiprdj  October  8.  1772. 
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CHAP.  Schitafa  Roy,  at  that  time  Goveiuor  of  fiaharj  a 
:  chief  who,  in  the  recent  ware,  had  fought  with 
aaoA.  signal  bravery  upon  the  English  side.  The  two 
prisoners  were  carried  to  Calcutta,  where,  after 
many  months  of  postponement  and  delay,  they 
were  brought  to  trial  before  a  Committee,  over 
which  Hastings  himself  presided.  Nuncomar, 
with  a  vengeful  rancour,  such  as  no  time  could 
soflen,  no  calamities  subdue,  appeared  as  the 
accuser  of  his  ancient  rival.  But  no  guilt  could 
be  proved  to  call  for  any  further  punishment,  nor 
even  to  justify  the  harshness  already  shown.  Both 
prisoners,  therefore,  were  acquitted  and  set  free  j 
Schitab  Royi  moreover,  being  sent  back  to  hold 
office  in  Bahar,  clothed  in  a  robe  of  state  and 
mounted  on  a  richly  caparisoned  elephant,  as  marks 
of  honour  and  respect.* 

Nuncomar  throve  as  little  in  his  hopes  of  ambi- 
tion as  in  his  projects  of  revenge.  Hastings  had 
meanwhile  been  effecting  a  complete  change  in  the 
former  s3rstem.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  arrested 
the  Minister,  he  abolished  the  office.  He  put  an 
end  to  the  scheme  of  double  government  at  Moor- 
shedabad  and  at  Calcutta,  transferring  to  the  latter 
city  and  to  the  servants  of  the  Company  the  entire 
machinery  of  state  affairs.  An  empty  pageant 
only  was  left  at  the  former  capital,  still  decked  with 
the  name  and  honours  of  Nabob.    That  Nabob, 

•  See  ft  note  by  Professor  Wilson,  correcting  some  errora 
both  of  fact  snd  date  ia  Mr.  Mill  (Historj  of  India,  ToL  iii. 
p.  545.,  cd.  184a) 
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the  lieir  of  Meer  Jaffier,  was  now  an  infimt.     Od  CHAP, 
that  plea,  Hastings  took  occasion  to  reduce  the  ,  , 

yearly  allowance  granted  by  the  Company  from  ""'"• 
S20,000/.  to  half  that  sum.  To  alleviate  in  some 
degree  the  disappointment  that  was  gnawing  at  the 
heart  of  Nuncoraar,  his  son,  Rajah  Goordas,  was 
appointed  Treasurer  of  the  young  Prince's  House- 
hold. The  guardianship  of  the  young  Prince  him- 
self was  bestowed,  not  on  his  own  mother,  but  on 
another  lady  of  his  father's  Haram  —  the  Munny 
Begum,  by  title  and  name.  This  last  choice  af- 
forded at  a  later  period  strong  grounds  for  com- 
plaints and  cavils  against  Hastings.  Why,  it  was 
asked,  in  such  a  country,  where  the  female  sex  is 
held  in  so  slight  esteem,  select  any  woman  for  that 
charge ;  and  if  any,  why  overlook  a  parent's  right' 
ful  claim  ?  There  was  nothing  in  the  life  or  cha- 
racter of  the  Munny  Begum  to  entitle  her  to  any 
especial  trust ;  she  had  been  a  dancing  girl,  and  as 
such  only  had  attracted  the  favour  of  the  old  Na- 
bob. But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  her  appointment,  when  proposed  by  Hastings 
to  the  Members  of  the  Council,  obtained  from  them 
a  full  and  unanimous  approval.  They  state  in 
their  Minutes  on  the  subject:  "She  is  said  to 
*'  have  acquired  a  great  ascendant  over  the  spirit 
*'  of  the  Nabob,  being  the  only  person  of  whom  he 
"stands  in  any  kind  of  awe, — a  circumstance 
"  highly  necessary  for  fulfilling  the  chief  part  of 
*'  her  duty,  in  directing  his  education  and  conduct 
"  which  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  much  neg- 
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CHAP.  "  lected."  There  is  another  reason,  which,  in  the 
LXyiiL  jnidgt;  of  the  Moorshedabad  arrests,  had  probably 
INDIA,  still  more  weight  with  Hastings,  but  which  he  re- 
serves for  a  private  letter  to  the  Secret  Coramittee 
of  Directors,  namely,  that  the  Munny  Begum  was 
*'  the  declared  enemy"  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khan.* 
External  affairs  also  claimed  the  early  care  of 
Hastings.  Shah  Alum,  the  Emperor,  in  name  at 
least,  of  Hindostan,  had  more  than  once  endea- 
voured, but  in  vain,  to  prevail  upon  the  English  to 
assist  him  in  expelling  the  Mahrattas.  Finding  that 
alone  he  could  not  attack  these  invaders  of  his 
patrimony  with  the  smallest  prospect  of  success, 
be  took  the  opposite  part,  and  threw  himself  into 
their  arms.  He  was  received  at  first  with  every 
token  of  respect  and  homage,  and  led  back  in 
triumph  to  his  ancestral  seat  of  Delhi.  Soon, 
however,  and  of  course,  a  quarrel  ensued  between 
them,  when  he  found  himself  no  more  than  a 
prisoner  and  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  new 
allies.  They  compelled  him  to  sign  an  edict, 
transferring  to  them  the  districts  of  Allabahad 
and  Corah,  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him 
by  Lord  Ciive.  But  here  Hastings  interposed. 
He  determined  not  merely  on  resuming  the  dis- 
tricts  of  Allabahad   and  Corah,   but  on   discon- 

■  ]Ulnutes  of  Council,  July  11.  1772.  See  also  in  Mr. 
Gleig*s  Memoirs,  tbe  letter  of  Hastings  to  Duprd,  of  January  6. 
1773.  When  Hastings  writes  to  the  young  Nabob,  be  calls  the 
Munny  Begom  "  tbe  rightful  bead  of  bis  family,"  and  adds,  that 
"  she  stands  in  the  place  of  bis  deceased  father."  It  is  plain 
from  thence,  howeTcr  strange,  that  the  Nabob's  own  mother 
was  held  as  an  inferior. 
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tinuing  all  further  yearly  payments  to  Shah  Alum.  CHAP. 
Breach   of  faith   on   this   account  became,   at  a  .     _      ' 
later  period,  one  of  the  charges  brought  against    n«>u. 
liim.     Yet,  surely,  there  were  some  strong  grounds 
both  ofjusticeandof  policy  in  favour  of  the  course 
which  he  pursued.     We  had  -wished  to  support 
the  Emperor  while  he  remained  independent,  or 
dependent  only  on  ourselves }  we  might  cease  to 
support  him  whenever  he  resigned  himself  to  our 
inveterate  foes,  and  was  preparing  to  turn  our  own 
gifls  into  arms  against  us. 

The  districts  of  Corah  and  Allabahad  were 
promptly  occupied  by  English  troops.  As  our 
territory,  however,  stood  at  that  time  there  was 
little  or  no  temptation  to  annex  them.  It  was 
computed  that  the  expenses  of  maintaining  them 
at  so  great  a  distance  would  exceed  the  utmost 
revenue  they  could  bring.  It  was  therefore  the 
wish  of  Hastings  to  yield  them  for  a  stipulated 
sum  to  the  adjacent  State  of  Oude.  He  repaired 
to  the  city  of  Benares  to  confer  in  person  with  the 
Nabob  Visier.  There,  in  September,  1773,  a 
treaty  was  agreed  upon  between  them  j  the  Na- 
bob Visier  undertaking  to  pay  for  the  two  districts 
the  sum  of  fifty  Lacs  of  Rupees. 

But — alas  for  the  fair  fame  not  only  of  Hastings, 
but  of  England  I — another  and  a  weightier  question 
was  then  decided  at  Benares.  The  Rohillas,  a 
tribe  of  Afghan  blood,  had  earlier  in  that  century, 
and  as  allies  of  the  Mogul,  descended  into  the 
plains  of  Hindostan.     They  had  obtained  for  their 
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CHAP,  reward  that  fertile  country  which  lies  between  the 
■  Ganges  and  the  mountains  on  the  western  bound- 
annA.  ary  of  Oude.  That  country  bore  from  them  the 
name  of  Rohilcund.  It  had  been  earned  by  their 
services,  and  it  was  flourishing  under  their  do- 
minion. Of  late  there  had  sprung  up  a  difference 
between  them  and  their  neighbours  of  Oude. 
with  respect  to  some  pecuniary  stipulations  which 
the  Rohillas  contracted  and  were  backward  to  dis- 
charge. On  that  ground,  Sujah  Dowlah  had  a 
plea  for  war  against  them  —  a  plea  certainly 
plausible,  and  perhaps  just.  His  real  aim,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  settlement  of  their  account,  but 
rather  the  entire  subjugation  of  their  race.  He 
had  little  hope  that  his  rabble  of  the  plains  would 
stand  firm  against  the  hardier  offspring  of  the 
northern  mountaineers.  Therefore  he  applied  to 
the  English  Governor  for  the  aid  of  English 
bayonets  i  and  this  request  came  before  Hastings 
at  a  time  when  the  Bengal  treasury  was  weighed 
down  with  heavy  debts,  and  when  nevertheless 
the  letters  from  the  Court  of  Directors  were  calling 
on  him  in  the  most  earnest  terms  for  large  re- 
mittances. The  Indian  prince  wanted  soldiers, 
and  the  English  chief  wanted  money,  and  on 
this  foundation  was  the  bargain  struck  between 
them.  It  was  agreed  that  a  body  of  the  Company's 
troops  should  be  sent  to  aid  the  Nabob  Visier  in 
the  conquest  of  the  Rohilla  country;  that  the 
whole  expense  of  these  troops  while  engaged  upon 
that  service  should  be  borne  by  him ;  and  that 
when  the  object  was  accomplished  he  should  pay 
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to   the   English  a  farther  sum  of  forty  Lacs  of  CHAP. 
Rupees.  I^xvin. 

Not  many  months  elapsed  before  these  stipu-  nn>u. 
lations  were  fulfilled.  In  April,  1774,  an  English 
brigade  under  Colonel  Champion  invaded  the  Ro- 
liilla  districts ;  and  in  a  hard-fought  battle  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Rohilla  troops.  Exactly 
half  a  century  afterwards  an  English  Bishop,  on 
bis  first  Visitation  progress,  found  the  whole  scene 
still  fresh  in  the  traditions  of  the  country.  It  was 
described  to  him  how  Hafiz,  the  Rohilla  chief,  an 
aged  warrior,  with  a  long  grey  beard,  remained  at 
last  almost  alone  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  conspicuous  by  his  splendid  dress  and 
stately  horse,  waving  his  hand,  and  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  bring  back  his  army  to  another  charge ; 
till,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  he  waved  his  hand 
once  more,  gave  a  shout,  and  galloped  forwards  to 
die,  shot  through  and  tlirough,  upon  the  English 
bayonets.  The  Nabob  Visier  applied  for  the  body 
of  Hafiz,  that  it  might  be  cut  in  pieces  and  his 
grey  head  be  carried  on  a  pike  about  the  country. 
But  the  English  Colonel,  with  a  nobler  spirit, 
caused  it  to  be  wrapped  in  shawls  and  sent  with 
due  honour  to  his  kinsmen.  The  other  Afghan 
chiefs  submitted,  excepting  only  one,  Fyzoola 
Khan,  who  continued  his  resistance,  and  was  en- 
abled at  length  to  obtain  some  terms  of  peace  from 
the  Visier.  Throughout  this  conflict,  nothing 
could  be  more  dastardly  than  the  demeanour  of 
the  troops  of  Oude.     They  had  slunk  to  the  rear 
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CHAP,   of  the  armies ;  they  had  kept  aloof  from  the  fight ; 

-  and  it  was  only  after  the  battle  was  decided,  that 

°">"-  they  came  forward  to  plunder  the  camp,  and  de- 
apoil  the  dead  and  dying.  Many  an  indignant 
murmur  was  heard  from  the  British  ranks  :  "  We 
"  have  the  honour  of  the  day,  and  these  banditti, 
"these  robbers,  are  to  have  the  profit  I"*  Nor 
was  this  all.  The  Visier  and  his  soldiery  next 
applied  themselves  to  wreak  their  fury  on  the  van- 
qubhed,  and  to  lay  waste  with  sword  and  fire  the 
rich  plains^of  Rohilcund.  No  terms  whatever  had 
been  made  by  Hastings  for  the  more  humane  and 
merciful  conduct  of  the  war;  and  Colonel  Champion, 
in  his  private  letters  to  the  Governor,  might  well 
avow  his  fear  that,  although  we  stood  free  from  all 
participation  in  these  cruel  deeds,  the  mere  fact  of 
our  having  been  silent  spectators  of  them,  would 
tend,  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  Indian  people,  to 
the  dishonour  of  the  English  name. 

The  case  of  Hastings  as  to  the  Rohillas — a  case 
at  the  best  a  bad  one — was  farther  injured  by  the 
indiscretion  of  his  friends.  Some  of  them  after- 
wards pleaded  for  him  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Rohillas  were  not  among  the  native 
possessors  of  the  soil  in  India,  but  only  an  invading 
tribe  of  foreign  lineage  and  of  recent  conquest 
With  just  indignation,  Mr.  Wilberforce  exclaimed, 
*'  Why,  what  are  we  but  the  Rohillas  of  Bengal  ?  '*t 

*  Letter  from  Colonel  Champion  to  Warren  Hastings,  April 
24.  1774. 
f  Speecli  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  2.  1786. 
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But  Hastings  himself  took  better  ground.  Besides  CHAP, 
the  pecuniary  advantages,  on  which  no  question  . 
could  exist,  he  had  political  arguments  to  urge  in  india. 
vindication  of  his  treaty.  It  was  of  paramount 
importance  to  us  to  form  a  close  alliance  with 
Oude  ;  and,  on  forming  an  alliance  with  that  State, 
we  had  a  full  right  to  espouse  its  quarrels ;  nor 
could  its  frontier  be  made  compact  and  defensible' 
without  the  expulsion  of  the  Rohillas,  who,  after 
,  all,  even  in  their  own  districts,  formed  but  a  small 
minority  of  the  entire  population,  and  whose  cause 
was  in  no  degree  supported  by  their  Hindoo  sub- 
jects. Statements  of  this  kind,  certainly  specious, 
and  even  in  some  part  true,  but  as  certainly,  I  think, 
inadequate  for  vindication,  had  much  weight  at 
a  later  period  with  many  able  and  upright  men —  - 
as  for  example  with  Lord  Grenville.  But  they 
did  not  even  for  a  moment  mislead  the  Prime 
Minister  at  the  time  of  the  transaction.  '*  As  soon" 
—  thus,  in  1786,  spoke  Lord  North  in  the  House 
of  Commons — "as  soon  as  I  was  apprised  of  the 
"  facts  of  the  Rohilla  war,  I  thought  the  conduct 
"of  Mr.  Hastings  highly  censurable;  and  I  sent 
"  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  urging  them  to  com- 
"  bine  with  me  for  his  recall."  • 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  Rohilla  war,  in  October 

•  Pari.  Hist.  toI.  xtyi.  p.  45.  In  the  same  debate  (p.  54.) 
]Ur.  W.  yr.  Grenrille  "  vras  ready  to  avow  his  opinion  that  he 
<*  thought  the  war  was  perfectly  just  as  well  aa  politic"  For 
the  true  state  of  Rohilcnnd  in  1774,  see  a  note  by  Professor 
Wilson  upon  Mill    (EUst.  vol.  iti.  p.  575.) 
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CHAP.  1774,  that  there  anchored  in  the  Ganges  the  ship 
?^^^^  ''  which  brought  from  England  the  expected  Mem- 
wDiA.  i,g,s  of  the  Council  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Of  the  three  new  Councillors,  Francis  was 
by  far  the  youngest;  but  his  more  shining  and 
ardent  spirit  gave  him  a  great  ascendancy  over 
Clavering's  and  Monson's.  He  came  —  there  is 
little  risk  in  affirming  —  determined  to  find  fault ; 
ready,  whatever  might  befal,  to  cavil  and  oppose. 
The  very  first  despatch  which  he  and  his  two  col- 
leagues addressed  to  the  Directors,  is  filled  with 
complaints  that  sufficient  respect  had  not  been  paid 
them ;  that  no  gnard  of  honour  liad  met  them  on 
the  beach ;  that  the  batteries  of  Fort  William,  in 
their  salute,  instead  of  twenty-one  guns  as  they 
expected,  had  fired  only  seventeen.  The  same 
punctilious  and  resentful  temper  attended  them  in 
their  deliberations.  Of  the  five  who  met  in  Coun- 
cil, the  old  servants  of  the  Company  Hastings  and 
Barwell  stood  together;  on  the  other  side  were 
arrayed,  as  though  in  military  order,  the  General, 
the  Colonel,  and  the  late  War-Office  Clerk.  Thus 
they  formed  a  majority  upon  every  question  that 
arose ;  thus,  from  the  very  first  they  wrested  the 
whole  power  of  the  Government  and  all  substantial 
patronage  from  the  hands  of  Hastings. 

So  eager  were  these  gentlemen  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  power,  that  Hastings  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  prevailing  upon  them  to  pause  even  for  a 
single  day.  With  scarce  time  to  read  the  Minutes, 
with  none  at  all  to  inquire  or  reflect,  they  began  to 
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act.  They  ordered  the  English  brigade  to  inarch  CHAP, 
back  from  Rohilcund,  whatever  might  be  then  the  Jl^X^ 
condition  of  that  province.  They  recalled,  with  urou. 
every  token  of  disgrace,  Mr.  Middleton,  the  confi- 
dential friend  of  Hastings,  and  by  him  apptointed 
the  Resident  in  Oude.  They  insisted,  that  even  the 
most  private  of  Mr.  Middleton's  letters  should  be 
laid  before  them.  On  these  points  Hastings,  as  he 
was  bound,  was  not  slow  in  appealing  to  Lord 
North.  He  observes  most  justly,  that  the  new 
Councillors,  even  though  tliey  might  condemn  the 
whole  policy  and  direction  of  the  RohiUa  War, 
ought  rather,  if  they  desired  to  establish  future 
harmony,  and  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment free  from  inconsistency,  to  have  afforded  to 
their  Governor-General  the  means  of  receding, 
without  fixing  a  mark  of  reprobation  on  his  past 
conduct,  and  without  wounding  his  personal  con- 
sequence at  the  Court  of  Oude.  And  Hastings 
adds :  "  Had  they  acted  on  such  conciliatory  prin- 
"  ciples,  I  should,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  have 
"  cheerfully  joined  in  whatever  system  they  might 
"  aflerwards  think  fit  to  adopt;  not  pretending  in 
"  such  a  case  to  set  my  judgment  against  the  will 
•'  of  the  majority }  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
"  that  I  should  subscribe  implicitly  to  a  direct  cen- 
"  sure  of  myself."  " 

In  his  more  familiar  letters,  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral thus  in  strong  colours  paints  the  scene: 
"  General  Clavering  is,  I  verily  believe,  a  man  of 

•  Letter  to  Lord  North,  December  4.  1774. 
B  B  4  , 
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CHAP.   "  Strict  honour,  but  he  brought  strong  prejudices 

LXyill.  „  ^jjjj  jjjjjj Colonel  Monson  is  a  sensible 

INDIA.  «  man,  but  received  his  first  impressions  from  Major 
"  Grant.  ...  As  for  Francis,  I  shall  say  nothing 
"  of  him."  A  few  months  later,  when  the  ani- 
mosities had  darkened,  Hastings  writes :  "  The 
"  General  rummages  the  Consultations  for  dispu- 
"  table  matter  with  old  Fowke.  Colonel  Monson 
"  receives,  and  I  have  been  assured,  descends  even 
"  to  solicit,  accusations.     Francis  writes."  " 

Confident  in  their  absolute  majority,  the  three 
new  Councillors  pursued  their  course  of  rashness, 
or,  as  Hastings  terms  it,  frenzy.  On  the  decease 
of  Sujah  Dowlah,  and  the  succession  of  his  son 
Asaph'ul-Dowlah  as  Nabob  Visier,  they  passed  a 
preposterous  vote  that  the  treaties  which  had  been 
signed  with  the  former  should  be  considered  as 
personal  and  as  having  ended  with  his  life.  They 
unsettled  for  a  ttme  the  whole  administration,  both 
financial  and  judicial,  of  Bengal.  Still  more  mis- 
chievous was  their  meddling  in  the  case  of  Bombay, 
then  first  under  the  recent  Act  reduced  to  a  sub- 
ordinate Presidency.  They  rebuked  its  Council, 
and  they  reversed  its  policy ;  and,  in  utter  ignorance 
of  its  affairs,  took  new  measures  for  entangling  it 
in  the  differences  of  the  several  Mahratta  chiefs. 
Meanwhile  their  power  seemed  so  unquestionable, 
and  their  hostility  to  Hastings  so  clear,  that  many 

*  Letters  to  Mr.  Falk  ftod  to  Colonel  Maclean  of  December, 
1774,  and  March  25.  -1775.  Memoirs  of  Hastings,  by  Glwg, 
ToLi.  p.477.  andSie. 
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of  his  personal  enemies  began  to  brood  over  pro-  CHAP, 
jects  of  revenge  as  certain  of  attainment.     Two  .  ^^^^7 
Englishmen  of  the  name  of  Fowke  came  forward    mdia. 
to  charge  him  with  corruption.     The  Kanee,  or 
Princess,  of  Burdwan,  with  her  adopted  son,  sent  in 
a  similar  complaint.    But  foremost  of  all  in  rancour 
as  in  rank  was  Nuncomar.     He  put  into  the  hands 
of  Francis  a  paper  containing  several  heavy  accu- 
sations against  Hastings  j  above  all,  that  he  had 
taken  a  bribe  for  dismissing  without  punishment 
Mahomed  Reza  Khan^  and  this  paper  was  pro- 
duced by  Francis  at  the  Council-Board. 

Long  and  fierce  were  the  discussions  that  ensued. 
The  Governor-General  did  not  shrink  from  the 
investigation  of  his  conduct,  but  he  insisted,  and 
surely  with  perfect  right,  that  the  Members  of  the 
Council  should  form  themselves  into  a  Committee 
for  that  purpose,  and  after  receiving  whatever  evi- 
dence they  pleased,  transmit  it  for  adjudication 
either  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  at  Calcutta, 
or  to  the  Directors  at  home.  On  the  other  hand 
the  majority  maintained,  that  even  white  sitting  as 
a  Council  they  might  proceed  to  the  trial  of  their 
chief  They  desired  in  consequence,  that  Nunco- 
mar should  be  called  in  to  confront  the  Governor- 
General.  *'  Before  the  question  is  put,"  says 
Hastings  in  his  Minute,  "  I  declare  that  I  will  not 
"  suffer  Nuncomar  to  appear  before  the  Board  as  my 
*'  accuser.  I  know  what  belongs  to  the  dignity  and 
"  character  of  the  first  member  of  this  administra- 
"  tion.    I  will  not  sit  at  this  Board  in  the  character 
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CHAP.   "  of  a  criminal.    Nor  do  I  acknowledge  the  mem. 

f^^"^:  "  bers  of  this  Board  to  be  my  judges."  But  the 
INDIA,  majority  still  persevering,  the  Governor-General 
rose,  declared  the  meeUng  dissolved,  and  left  the 
room  with  Barwell  in  his  train.  The  remaining 
members  voted  that  the  meeting  was  not  dissolved, 
named  Clavering  as  chairman,  and  called  in  Nud- 
comar.  He  came,  and  according  to  the  custom  of 
all  false  accusers,  spoke  much  upon  his  own  in- 
tegrity, and  the  absence  of  every  motive  save  a 
sense  of  right  for  the  charge  which  he  had  made. 
And  he  ended  by  producing  a  new  letter  on  which 
to  found  another  charge.  This  letter  purported  to 
come  from  the  Munny  Begum,  expressing  the  gra- 
titude she  felt  to  the  Governor-General  for  her 
appointment,  and  adding,  that  as  a  token  of  her 
gratitude  she  had  presented  him  with  two  Lacs  of 
Rupees.  "  This  letter,"  wrote  Hastings,  "  is  a 
"  gross  forgery,  and  I  make  no  doubt  of  proving 
*'  it."  • 

In  this  state  of  the  transactions,  Hastings  thought 
himself  entitled  to  allege,  that  Nuncomar,  Mr. 
Fowke,  and  some  others  were  guilty  of  a  conspiracy 
against  him.  On  this  ground  he  began  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  them  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Judges  after  a  long  examination  of  the  case  directed 
Nuncomar  and  Fowke  to  give  bail,  and  bound  over 
the  Governor- General  to  prosecute  them. 

Of  a  sudden,   however,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  a  more  serious  blow  was  aimed  at  Nun- 
•  To  ColoDel  Maclean,  March  25.  1775. 
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comar  by  another  hand.  He  was  arrested  at  the  CHAP. 
suit  of  a  native  merchant  named  Mohun  Persaud,  f^y^^f- 
and,  like  any  other  man  accused  of  felony,  was  aini- 
thrown  into  the  common  gaol.  The  charge  against 
htm  was  that  he  had  forged  a  bond  five  years  before. 
On  that  charge,  the  Supreme  Court  not  then 
existing,  he  had  been  brought  to  trial  before  the 
Mayor's  Court  of  Calcutta,  but  was  released  through 
the  authority  which  at  that  time  Hastings  exerted 
in  his  favour.  The  suit  had,  therefore,  been  sus- 
pended, but  not  concluded.  It  was  now  revived 
before  a  higher  and  more  independent  tribunal, 
established  expressly  with  a  view  to  such  cases ; 
and  it  was  revived  at  the  very  earliest  lawful  time 
after  the  necessary  documents  had  been  transferred 
to  the  new  Court.  So  opportune  was  this  prose* 
cution  for  the  interests  of  the  Governor-General, 
and  so  suspicious  the  coincidence  of  time,  that 
Hastings  has  ever  since  been  suspected  and  ar- 
raigned as  the  real  mover  in  the  business.  Yet, 
besides  the  presumption  on  his  side  to  be  drawn 
from  the  regular  conduct  of  the  suit,  there  is  surely 
some  weight  in  a  fact  which  ,many  writers  have 
passed  over — that  in  the  proceedings  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  Hastings  solemnly  deposed,  upon 
his  oath,  that  he  had  never  directly  or  indirectly 
countenanced  or  forwarded  the  prosecution  for 
forgery  against  Nuncomar.* 


•  See  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Elijah  Impej,  by  liis  Sod,  p.  83. 
ed.  1846.    In  that  work,  and  ia  a  note  upon  Mill,  hj  Profegaoi 
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The  new  Members  of  tlie  Council  showed  the  ut- 
.*  most  resentment  at  the  prosecution,  but  found  them- 
selves wholly  powerless  to  stem  iL  Their  fierce  re- 
presentations to  the  Judges  proved  in  vain.  They 
could  only  send  complimentary  messages  to  Nun- 
comar  in  his  prison,  and  grant  additional  favours 
to  his  son.  The  trial  came  on,  in  due  time,  before 
a  Jury  composed  of  Englishmen,  when  the  charge 
of  forgery  was  established  to  their  entire  satisfaction, 
and  a  verdict  of  Guilty  was  returned.  One  of  the 
Judges,  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  the  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  had  proposed  to  try  the  prisoner  on  an 
earlier  and  a  milder  statute,  inflicting  no  capital 
penalty  j  but  Chambers  is  stated  to  have  been  con- 
vinced by,  and  most  certainly  he  acquiesced  in,  the 
arguments  against  it.  The  sentence  of  death  on 
Nuncomar  was  pronounced  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey  as 
the  chief,  and  apparently  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  his  colleagues.  According  to  the  Letters  Patent 
by  which  the  Supreme  Court  was  constituted,  the 
Judges  had  power  to  grant  a  reprieve  from  exe- 
cution, provided  they  gave  their  reasons,  and  until 
the  King's  pleasure  could  be  known.  That  power 
of  reprieve,  however,  they  did  not  see  cause  to 
exert  on  this  occasion.  Thus  the  law  was  left  to 
take  its  course.  On  the  5th  of  August,  1775,  the 
Aajah  Nuncomar,  at  that  time  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  the  head  of  the  Brahmins  of  Bengal,  was  led 

Wilson  (vol.  iii.  p>  644.),  the  argument  as  to  the  regular 
reneTval  of  the  suit  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  will  be  found 
more  full;  and  particularly  stated. 
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forth  to  the  gallows,  and  hanged ;  while  Claverihg  CHAP, 
and  his  two  friends,  with  impotent  rage,  shut  them-  f'^^^f 
selves  up  within  their  houses,  and  while  an  immense    wdia. 
concourse  of  Hindoos  looked  on  in  wonder  and 
affright. 

For  his  share  in  these  proceedings  the  Chief 
Justice  has  been  arraigned  even  more  severely  than 
the  Governor-General.  It  was  Hastings  —  thus 
cries  Burke  in  his  ardent  and  sometimes  overflow, 
ing  zeal — ^it  was  Hastings  who  murdered  Nuncomar 
by  the  hand  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  I  The  personal 
friendship  which  had  subsisted  between  them  since 
their  schoolboy  days  was  urged  as  strong  presump- 
tion of  a  guilty  compact.  For  this  argument,  as 
levelled  at  one  of  the  Judges,  it  became  convenient 
to  overlook  entirely  the  existence  of  the  other 
three.  Thus  Impey,  who  had  but  acted  jointly, 
was  arraigned  alone.  At  length  the  surmises  and 
suspicions  against  him  assumed  a  more  definite 
form.  At  the  close  of  1787  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  moved  for 
his  impeachment  mainly  on  this  ground.  Then 
Sir  Elijah  was  permitted  to  appear  at  the  Bar,  and 
to  speak  in  his  own  defence.  He  showed,  to  tiie 
perfect  satisfaction  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  heard  him,  that  his  behaviour  through 
the  trial  had  been  wholly  free  from  blame.  And 
as  to  the  proposal  of  Sir  Robert  Chambers, — "it 
**  was  a  proposal,"  said  he,  "  I  speak  positively 
"  for  myself,  that  I  should,  and  I  believe  the  other 
"  Judges  would,  have  been  glad  lo  have  concurred 
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CHAP,    "in But  that  both  the  Statutes  could  stand 

1  .  .  "  together,  and  that  it  was  optional  in  the  Court 
INDIA,  "  to  choose  the  Statute  which  it  liked  best,  I 
*'  thought  impossible  on  clear  principles  of  Law." 
But  this  was  not  all.  Why,  asked  Sir  Elijah, 
on  behalf  of  his  colleagues  and  himself,  why  were 
they  to  be  censured  for  not  having  stayed  the 
execution  ?  By  the  Letters  Patent  they  were  re- 
quired to  ^ve  their  reasons  for  any  respite.  What 
reasons,  then,  could  they  have  given  in  the  case 
of  Nuncomar  ?  Were  they  to  allege  his  high  rank, 
his  long  experience,  or  his  priestly  character? 
These,  if  rightly  viewed,  were  only  aggravations  of 
his  crime.  Or  were  they  to  state  that  his  crime,  as 
any  other  act  of  forgery  or  peijury,  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  Bengal,  a  common  and  a 
slight  offence?  *  It  might  be  answered,  that  for 
that  very  reason  it  was  needful  to  make  a  solemn 
and  severe  example.  Yet  now,  when  dispassion- 
ately viewed,  these  arguments  against  a  respite 
seem  more  specious  than  solid,  or  at  least  are  over- 
borne by  still  weightier  considerations.  It  is  a  most 
essential  principle,  whenever  the  penalty  of  death 
is  to  be  inflicted,  that  the  popular  feeling  should 
keep  pac6  with  the  established  law,  lest,  instead  of 
horror  at  the  crime,  we  produce  only  compassion 
for  the  criminal.  In  the  age  of  Impey,  however, 
this  great  principle  was,  even  in  England,  by  no 

'  Even  half  a  century  later  we  find  in  the  Indian  Journal  of 
Bishop  Heber,  "  Perjury  is  dreadfully  common,  and  very  little 
"thought  of."     (Furreodpoor,  July  26.  1824.) 
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means  fully  acknowledged  or  acted  upon,  and  by  CHAP. 
that  principle,  therefore,  Impey  must  not  be  too  .  ^  , 
rigorously  tried.  On  the  whole,  so  far  as  the  imdia. 
denial  of  a  respite  is  concerned,  we  may  think  that 
his  decision  was  erroneous,  but  have  no  grounds 
whatever  for  asserting  that  his  motive  was  corrupt.* 
The  execution  of  Nuncoraar,  although  it  may 
not  have  been  connected  with  any  step  of  Hastings, 
was  certainly  auspicious  to  his  interests.  The 
Hindoos  could  make  no  nice  distinctions,  such  as 
the  case  required,  between  political  and  judicial 
authority.  They  looked  only  to  the  one  broad  fact 
that  one  of  their  chief  men  had  stood  forth  to 
accuse  the  Governor-General,  and  that  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  accusation  that  chief  man  had 
died  upon  the  gallows.  From  that  moment  all  the 
other  natives  shrank  from  any  further  charges 
agmnst  Hastings.    From   that  moment,  in  their 


*  A  veiy  iDteresldiig  accoant  of  the  deme&Doar  and  the  death 
of  Nancomar,  and  of  its  effects  upon  the  Hindoo  population, 
was  produced  hj  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  in  1788,  and  printed  in  the 
Annual  Register  for  that  year  (p.  177).  It  was  aaid  to  be 
written  bj  Ur.  Macrabie,  who  was  the  Sheriff  present  at  the 
execution,  and  it  has  been  followed  bj  nearlj  all  the  later 
writers.  But  Mr.  Impey,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  father  (aee  p. 
111.,  and  also  p.  28S.),  gives  some  strong  grounds  for  questioning 
its  anthenticity.  It  was  not  heard  of  until  after  more  than 
twelve  years,  when  it  was  produced  for  a  merely  party  purpose, 
by  the  far  from  scrupulous  hands  of  Philip  Francis,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Macrabie ;  and  some  of  the  particulars  it  states  are 
"directly  contradicted  by  contemporary  accounts  upon  legal 
"  evidence." 
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CHAP,  eyes,  he  recovered  a  large  portion  ofhispower.  But 
LXyill.  j(^  should  be  added,  in  justice  to  his  memory,  that 
DiDU.  throughout  his  long  administration,  he  attracted, 
in  a  high  degree,  their  love  as  well  as  fear.  The 
Enghsh  in  India  also  were  nearly  all  upon  his  side. 
Hastings,  they  saw,  was  familiar  with  their  wants 
and  wishes,  and  profoundly  versed  in  tlieir  afiairs. 
On  the  other  hand  they  had  slight  confidence  in 
either  Clavering  or  Monson  ;  and  they  had  quickly 
taken  fire  against  the  War  Office  Clerk,  who,  in  all 
respects  ignorant  of  India,  was  yet  seeking  to  im- 
pose upon  it,  with  peremptory  violence,  every 
crotchet  of  his  brain.  He  had  not  been  many 
weeks  at  Calcutta  ere  he  obtained  the  common 
surname  of  "  King  Francis,"  or  "  Francis  the 
"  First" 

The  arrogance  of  Francis,  both  then  and  after- 
wards, was  indeed  almost  boundless.  It  is  only,  as 
I  conceive,  his  consciousness  of  the  authorship  of 
Junius  that  can  in  any  degree  explain,  though  not 
excuse  it.  How  else  does  it  seem  possible  that 
fifteen  years  later,  when  that  great  man,  Edmund 
Burke,  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  he  should  be 
addressed  as  follows,  in  a  private  letter  from  Philip 
Francis  ? — "  Once  for  all,  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
"  teach  you  to  write  English,"  And  then  follows, 
in  the  same  letter,  a  striking  sentence,  not  inferior 
perhaps  to  any  in  Junius;  it  most  felicitously  ap- 
plies to  writings  the  same  principle  acknowledged 
to  be  true  of  wood  and  stone  :  —  "Why  will  you 
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"  not  allow  yourself  to  be  persuaded  that  polish  is  CHAP. 
"  material  to  preservation  ?"*  . 

Another  point  in  the  character  of  Francis — well  mdia. 
according  with  what  we  may  presume  of  the  author 
of  the  reply  to  Junia  t  —  was  his  taste  for  pi'ofligate 
amours.  It  was  fi'om  these,  at  a  somewhat  later 
period,  that  arose  the  personal  and  bitter  estrange- 
ment between  himself  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  By 
means  of  a  ladder  of  ropes,  Francis  had  one  night 
climbed  into  the  chamber  of  Mrs.  Grand,  a  lady 
of  Scottish  birth,  the  wife  of  a  Calcutta  Barrister. 
After  he  had  remained  there  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  an  alarm  was  given,  and  Francis  descend- 
ing in  haste  from  the  apartment  of  the  lady  was 
seized  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  by  the  servants  of 
the  husband.  Hereupon  an  action  was  brought  by 
Mr.  Grand  against  Mr.  Francis  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Calcutta.  It'was  usual  for  the  Judges  of 
that  Court  to  assess  the  damages  in  civil  actions 
without  the  intervention  of  a  Jury.  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  in  this  case  fixed  the  sum  to  be  awarded  at 
fifty  thousand  rupees.  Yet,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
colleague,  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  and  still  more 
strongly,  no  doubt,  in  tlie  opinion  of  Francis  him- 

•  Letter  of  November  3.  1790,  as  prinleil  in  Burke's  Corre- 
spondeace,  vol.  iii.  p.  164. 

t  Of  that  letter  Junius  iromedlatelj  afterwards  became 
ashamed ;  and  he  desired  Mr.  WoodFall  to  throw  doubts  on  its 
authenticity.  (Note  of  Sept.  10.  1769.)  It  is  omitted  from  the 
earlier  editions,  but  will  be  fonnd  in  the  publication  of  1812. 
(Tol.  iii.  p.  218.) 

VOL.  vn.  C  C 
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CtlAP.  self,  a  lesser  sum  would  have  sufficedj  sinccj  how- 
■  '  .  ever  suspicious  the  ladder  of  ropes  and  the  noc- 
iNDiA.  turnal  visit,  no  positive  act  of  guilt  was  proved. 
Up  to  that  time  the  Chief  Justice  and  tlie  Member 
of  Council  at  Calcutta  had  been  on  civil,  nay  femi- 
liar  terms,  but  from  this  transaction  may  be  dated 
the  commencement  of  the  active  and  persevering 
animosity  with  which  Francis  ever  afterwards  con- 
tinued to  pursue  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  Mr.  Grand 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  divorce,  and  Mrs.  Grand 
took  refuge  with  Francis,  by  whom,  however,  she 
was  soon  afterwards  forsaken.  She  returned  to 
Europe  as  the  companion  of  another  gentleman, 
Mr.  William  Macintosh;  and,  by  a  far  more  sur- 
prising turn  of  Fortune,  closed  her  adventurous 
career  as  the  wife  of  a  celebrated  foreign  statesman, 
Prince  Talleyrand.* 

The  news  of  the  divisions  in  the  Council  at  Cal- 
cutta appears  to  have  greatly  perplexed  the  Direc- 
tors at  home.  For  some  time  they  endeavoured,  but 
with  little  good  effect,  to  hold  a  middle  course. 
We  find,  in  November,  1775,  the  King  write  as  fol- 
lows to  Lord  North :  "  The  East  India  Directors 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  bj  his  sod,  p.  173.,  and  the 
nnpubliahed  biographjr  of  Mr.  Charles  Macintosh,  as  quoted  in 
the  Quarterly  Beview,  No.  CLxvii.  p,  70.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  that  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  in  his  view  of  this  transac- 
tion, judged  rather  according  to  the  Mahomedan  law,  which  in 
every  such  case  requires  tho  testimony  of  four  eye-witnesses. 
See  the  Moslem  Annals  of  Abulfeda  (p.  71.),  and  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  Gibbon,  who  calls  this  "  a  law  of  domestic  peace." 
(Vol.  ix.  p.  326.) 
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"  in  their  despatch  manifestly  wish  to  Iiurt  neither  9vviTl 
*'  Hastings  Dor  his  adversaries,  and  therefore  will  ■ — , — 
**  most  probably  disoblige  both."  Lord  North  him-  "*°"" 
self,  however,  was  deeply  inopressed  with  the  ini- 
quity of  the  Rohilla  war.  He  regretted,  that  under 
the  Regulating  Act  there  was  no  power  during  the 
first  five  years  to  recall  the  Governor-General  with- 
out an  Address  to  that  eSect  from  the  Company  to 
the  Crown.  "  Send  us  that  Address  "  —  such  was 
his  advice  to  his  friends  in  the  Direction ;  and 
accordingly  after  the  annual  elections  in  tlie  spring 
of  1776,  a  strong  effort  was  made.  In  the  Court 
of  Directors  the  numbers  were  nearly  even  ;  there 
were  eleven  votes  for  the  recall  of  Hastings,  and 
ten  against  it.  The  minority  appealed  to  a  Court 
of  Proprietors,  where  the  struggle  was  renewed. 
On  that  occasion  the  agent  of  Hastings  in  London, 
Colonel  Maclean,  reckoned  up  in  some  dismay 
the  hostile  force  which  not  only  "the  Chairs"  but 
the  Government  poured  in.  He  saw  mingling  with 
the  merchants  and  the  City-men  no  less  than  forty- 
nine  Peers,  Privy  Councillors,  and  men  in  office ; 
at  their  head  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  Lord  Sand- 
wich. The  debate  continued  till  near  midnight. 
A  motion  for  adjournment  was  made,  and  the  op- 
ponents of  Hastings  prevailed  in  that  division  ;  but 
a  Ballot  on  the  main  question  being  demanded  for 
another  day,  the  motion  for  his  recall  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  upwards  of  one  hundred. 

Lord  North  was  greatly  incensed,  at  this  defeat. 
He  let  &11  some  angry  expressions ;  or,  at  least, 
cc  2 
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CHAP,   some  such  were  ascribed  to  him  by  the  zeal  of  par- 
LXVIIL 

■    tisans.    The  two  Houses  should  be  called  together 

iNDtA.  before  Christmas ;  there  should  be  another  India 
Bill ;  the  Calcutta  government  must  be  new  mo- 
delled ;  the  Company  must  be  restricted  to  its 
trade.  These  vague  threats  wrought  too  far  upon 
Colonel  Maclean.  He  believed  his  patron  in  risk 
of  a  Parliamentary  dismissal,  or,  perhaps,  a  Par- 
liamentary censure.  He  was  scared  instead  of  being 
re-assured  by  the  dangers  which  he  had  surmounted ; 
and  thought  only  how  to  shrink  from  the  dangers 
to  come.  He  had  in  his  possession  a  private  letter, 
written  by  Hastings  a  year  and  a  half  before,  in 
which  Hastings  announced  his  resolution  of  resign- 
ing if  he  should  not  find  his  measures  supported 
and  approved.  In  another  letter,  two  months  after- 
wards, Hastings  had  most  clearly  revoked  tliat  reso- 
lution.* Nevertheless,  Colonel  Maclean  in  October, 
1776,  thought  himself  sufficiently  empowered,  to 
tender  to  the  Court  of  Directors  the  resignation 
of  the  Governor  General.  The  Directors,  eager  to 
be  relieved  from  their  embarrassment,  made  little 
difficulty.  They  accepted  the  resignation,  and,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Crown,  named  one  of  their 


*  The  two  letters  of  Hastings,  addressed  to  Colonel  Maclean 
and  another  agent,  and  dated  March  27.  and  Ma^  18. 1775,  are 
pnbUshed  at  full  length  b^  Mr.  Gleig  in  Hastings's  Menioira. 
The  terms  of  the  second  letter  are  quite  espliciL  "  I  noir 
"retract  the  resolution  communicated  to  you  separately  in  laj 
"letters  of  the  27th  of  March."  Compare  with  these  docu- 
ments the  Article  of  Chaise  (No.  ix.),  by  Mr.  Burke. 
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own  body,  Mr.  Edward  Wheler,  to  the  vacant  place  ^^^^j 

in  the  Council  of  Bengal.  < ,—> 

But  meanwhile  the  state  of  that  Council  had  ™^"" 
wholly  changed.  In  September,  I776,  Colonel 
Monson  had  died.  By  his  decease,  and  by  the 
means  of  his  own  casting  vote,  the  full  powers  of 
Government  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General. With  his  usual  fixedness  of  purpose 
he  now  resumed  his  former  policy  and  reappointed 
his  old  friends.  Above  all,  after  a  short  delay, 
"  Nat  Middleton "  (for  so  he  fondly  calls  him), 
became  once  more  the  Resident  in  Oude.  "  The 
"  first  act  of  my  authority,"  said  Hastings,  "  might 
"justly  be  for  the  retrieval  of  the  first  wound 
"  which  v/zS  given  to  it."  Since  his  Five  Years' 
Settlement  of  the  land-revenue  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  he  gave  orders  for  another  valuation,  to 
be  conducted  solely  under  his  own  control.  In 
spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  Clavering  and 
Francis,  he  created  a  new  office  for  that  object.  At 
the  same  time  his  mind  was  brooding  over  a  vast 
scheme  for  the  complete  ascendancy  in  India  of  the 
English  name  —  a  system  of  subsidiary  alliance  with 
native  princes,  and,  above  all,  with  the  Nabob  of 
Oude  and  the  Nizam,  —  a  system  which  it  was  left 
to  his  successors  to  unfold  and  to  pursue.  In  all 
these  contemplations  of  coming  empire  it  is  re- 
markable how  deep  and  far-sighted  were  his  views. 
Thus,  at  a  time  when  scarce  any  other  statesman 
bestowed  a  thought  or  care  upon  the  martial  race 
that  dwelt  along  the  banks  of  the  Ftve  Rivers,  we 
cc  3 
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CHAP,  find  Hastings  clearly  discern  and  dread  their  in- 
LXVili.  creasing  greatness.  We  find  him  in  one  of  liis 
INDIA,  Minutes  refer  with  some  anxiety  to  "  the  nation  or 
"  religious  sect  of  the  Seiks,"  and  desire  some 
occasion  "  of  blasting  the  growth  of  a  generation 
"  whose  strength  might  become  fatal  to  our  own."  • 
Such  were  the  schemes  that  Hastings  was  matur- 
ing, when,  in  June,  1777,  a  packet-ship  from  Eng- 
land nnchored  in  the  Hooghty,  and  all  Calcutta  was 
startled  with  the  news  that  the  Governor-General 
had  resigned  ;  that  his  resignation  was  accepted ; 
and  that  the  government  was  transferred  to  other 
hands.  No  man  was  more  astonished  at  these 
tidings  than  the  Governor-General  himself.  He 
declared  that  Colonel  Maclean  had  &r,  very  far, 
exceeded  his  instructions.  But  he  afterwards  said, 
that  nevertheless  he  should  have  felt  himself  bound 
by  the  acts  of  his  agent,  had  not  General  Clavering 
attempted  to  seize  the  government  by  force.  Cla- 
vering never  asked  whether  the  offer  of  resignation 
was  acknowledged  as  authentic.  He  never  asked 
whether — as  was  in  fact  the  case,  and  as  had  been 
expressly  stipulated  with  the  Directors  and  with 
Lord  North  —  the  precise  time  for  the  resignation 
was  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  Hastings.  Without 
question  or  parley,  he,  in  his  own  name,  summoned 
a  Council,  to  which  Francis  came,  and  at  which 
Clavering  took  the  usual  oath  as  Governor-Gene- 
ral.    As  such  also  he  sent  his  Persian  interpreter 

•  iliDute,  December  4.   1784.      See  Burke'a  Articlea  of 
Charge,  No.  XTiii.  sec  24. 
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lo  Hastings  with  a  letter,  requiriner  him  to  deliver  CHAP, 
the  keys  of  the  fort  and  treasury.  Meanwhile,  in  ■ 
another  chamber,  Hastings  took  the  chair  with  ""***- 
Barwell  by  his  side,  and  declared  himself  deter- 
mined to  maintain  his  just  authority  until  further 
orders  should  arrive.  Then  it  was  that  the  attach- 
ment of  his  countrymen  stood  Hastings  in  good 
stead.  Had  there  been,  as  was  feared,  an  appeal 
to  arms,  there  seems  little  question  that  all,  or 
nearly  all,  would  have  ranged  themselves  upoii  his 
side.  Seeing  this,  the  opposite  party  agreed, 
though  unwillingly,  to  his  proposal ;  that  they 
should  ask,  and  should  abide  by,  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  was  no  sea- 
son for  delay ;  the  case  being  thus  referred  to  the 
Judges,  they  met  the  same  evening,  and  continued 
all  night  in  anxious  deliberation.  At  four  the 
next  morning  Sir  Elijah  reported  their  unanimous 
judgment,  that  the  resignation  of  Hastings  was  in- 
valid, and  the  assumption  of  power  by  Clavering 
illegal.  Thus  was  the  Governor-General  enabled 
to  maintain  his  ground.  On  this  occasion  he 
justly  felt  that  his  all  had  been  at  stake.  Writing 
at  the  time  he  says:  "  If  I  am  gone,  and  Claver- 
"  ing  in  possession,  they  may  prove  what  they 
•'  will  against  me,  even  rape  and  murder."  And 
a  few  years  later  we  find  him  mention  Impey  as 
"  a  man  to  whose  support  I  was  at  one  time  in- 
"  debted  for  the  safety  of  my  fortune,  honour, 
"  and  reputation."  • 

"  Memoirs  by  Gleig,  vol.  ii.  p.  255.    Mr.  Gleig  does  not 
cc  4 
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CnAP.  But  Hastings  was  not  content  with  his  success 
■  '  .  on  this  occasion.  He  endeavoured  to  pursue  it 
INDIA,  ^itji  a  degree  of  violence  and  indiscretion  scarcely 
less  than  his  rival  had  displayed.  He  prevailed  on 
Barwel!  to  concur  in  a  Resolution  that  General 
Clavering,  hy  attempting  to  usurp  the  functions  of 
Governor-General,  had  surrendered  and  resigned, 
both  his  place  in  Council  and  his  office  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Indian  forces,  Agmnst 
this  flagrant  abuse  of  victory  Clavering  and  Fran- 
cis remonstrated  in  vain.  Now,  in  their  turn,  they 
appealed  to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  pro- 
nounced it  as  their  unanimous  decision,  that  the 
Council  had  no  legal  power  to  remove  one  of  its 
members  or  declare  his  seat  vacant.  This  salutary 
mediation  between  two  vehement  adverse  par- 
ties — '  these  alternate  checks  to  the  excesses  of 
each — seem  to  me  to  do  honour  to  Sir  Elijah's  im- 
partial sense  of  justice,  and  serve  to  disprove  the 
charge  brought  against  his  conduct  at  this  juncture, 
as  though,  for  some  corrupt  purpose  of  his  own,  he 
had  been  a  mere  instrument  and  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  Hastings. 

In  this  struggle  the  temper  of  Clavering  —  a 
frank,  plain  soldier  —  had  been  grievously  chafed. 
Only  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  in  August,  1777,  he 

give  the  exact  date  of  this  last  letter,  but  from  tlie  context  it 
appears  to  have  been  written  earl;  in  the  year  1780.  I  can  by 
no  means  agree  with  tfaoae  who  conceive  that  it  alludea  to  the 
case  of  Nuncomsr. 
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sickened  and  died.     At  a  later  period  hia  friend  ?^AP; 
■»^     T*      ■     .  .  ■      ,  TT    Lxvm. 

Mr.  I^rancis  thus  portrays  his  character:    "He  < — , — ■ 

*'  was  a  strict,  rigid  man ;  not,  as  some  thought,     "*"**• 

"  cruel,  hut  rigid,  even  to  prudery,   as   I   have 

"  sometimes  told  him,  when  I  have  seen  him  re- 

**  fuse  little  offerings  of  fruit  and  flowers,  that  cer- 

"  tainly  did  not  come  within  the  legal  prohibition 

"  of  presents.**  • 

It  is  said,  that  the  last  appearance  in  public  of 
the  dying  man  was,  after  much  solicitation,  as  a 
g^est  at  his  rival's  wedding-feast.  Not  many  days 
before  General  Clavering  expired,  Warren  Hast- 
ings married  Marian  Imhoff.*  The  first  husband 
of  this  lady  was  a  German  by  birth,  a  Baron  by 
title,  a  miniature  painter  by  profession.  Hastings 
had  first  met  them  eight  years  before,  on  embark- 
ing in  England  for  Madras,  when  he  found  them 
passengers  with  him  on  board  the  "Duke  of  Graf- 
"  ton."  The  Bafoness  was  in  a  high  degree 
graceful  and  engaging ;  the  Baron,  at  least  in 
equal  measure,  needy  and  intent  on  gain.  Be- 
tween the  fair  Marian  and  Hastings  an  attachment 
soon  arose ;  an  attachment  which,  like  all  his  feel- 
ings, whether  of  love  or  hate,  was  calm,  but  deep- 
rooted,  and  most  stedfast}  an  attachment  which 
appears  to  have  continued  without  cloud  or  change 

*  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  26.  1788. 

I  "  A  n&tire,  we  have  somewhere  read,  of  Archangel,"  sa^e 
Mr.  Kacaulaj  of  thia  lady.  (Essays,  vol.  iit.  p.  339.)  The 
precise  authority  for  that  statement  appears  to  be  the  con- 
temporary translator  of  the  Seir  Mutakhereen.  (VoL  ii.  p.  476. 
note.) 
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CHAP,  for  well  nigh  fifty  years.  A  kind  of  Council  was 
■^^^^"'  held  between  the  lady,  her  husband  and  her  lover. 
iMDiA.  ii  was  agreed  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  looseness  of  the  marriage-tie  in  Northern  Ger- 
many ;  that  the  Baroness,  with  the  Baron's  full 
consent,  should  commence  a  suit  for  a  divorce 
in  the  law-courts  of  Franconia  j  that  meanwhile 
they  should  continue  to  dwell  together;  and  that, 
on  obtaining  the  desired  release,  Hastings  should 
make  the  Baroness  his  wife,  adopting  for  his  own 
her  two  children  by  the  Baron.  It  may  well  be 
supposed,  that  in  this  negotiation  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  ImhofT  himself  were  not  forgotten. 
Some  years  elapsed  before  the  requisite  forma- 
lities could  be  gone  through  in  the  Franconian 
Courts;  but  at  length,  in  the  summer  of  1777.  the 
sentence  of  divorce  reached  India  ;  the  Baroness 
became  Mrs.  Hastings,  and  the  Baron,  returned 
to  Europe  with  wealth  far  greater  than  his  skill  in 
portrait  painting  could  have  gained.* 

These  transactions,  which  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  only  to  private  life,  were  at  a  later  period 
drawn  into  the  public  scene.  When  Hastings 
himself  returned  to  Europe,  when  his  conduct  had 
become  the  mark  for  Parliamentary  speeches  and 

*  It  appears  from  the  letters  of  Goethe  to  Madame  de  Stein, 
as  first  published  in  1848,  that  Imhoff,  on  his  return  to  Europe, 
married  one  of  Madame  de  Stein's  sisters,  and  was  often  seen 
in  the  Weimar  circles.  When  he  died,  in  1788,  Gioethe,  who 
had  discerned  his  character,  goes  so  far  as  to  say :  Deine 
Sehwesler  tnrd  auck  eimehen  lernen,  does  er  xu  ihrem  glUck 
gestorbm  let.     (See  vol.  iii.  p.  308.) 
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Parliamentary    impeachments,    hia    enemies   were   CHAP, 
never  weary  of  descanting  on  tlie  dangerous  fasci-  . 
nations  of  his  wife.     She  was  accused  of  receiving    india. 
presents  in  India :    she  was  accused  of  making 
presents  in  England.      Her  fevourable  reception 
at   St.   James's    increased   the   Opposition   rage. 
Through  her  it  was  endeavoured  to  aim  an  insidious 
blow  against  the  consort  of  the  Sovereign.     What 
other  ground,  it  was  malignantly  asked,    except 
some  sordid  interest,  some  share  in  the  plundered 
"  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,"  could  propitiate 
towards  the  relict  of  Mr.  ImhofF  the  most  pure 
and  spotless  of  Queens  ?     All  the  satirical  poems 
of  that  period  teem  with  such  attacks.* 

In  the  council-chamber  of  Bengal  the  decease 
of  General  Clavering  was  nearly  balanced  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Wheler.  The  new  member  took 
part,  in  most  cases,  against  the  Governor-General 
with  Francis.  But»  besides  that  he  showed  himself 
a  far  less  acrimonious  opponent,  the  power  of  the 
casting-vote  still  left  on  every  question  the  practical 
ascendancy  in  the  hands  of  Hastings. 

From  the  supreme  government  of  India  let  us 
pass  to  the  subordinate-Council  of  Madras.  There, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  dissension  had  grown  to 

•  Thaa  io  the  Polillcal  Eclogues  ■- 

"  O'er  Momington  French  prattle  holds  command  ; 
"  Hastiuga  buys  German  phlegm  at  second-hand." 
And  in  the  Bolliad  we  are  invited  to  a  description  of  "the 
"ivory  bed  vrhich  was  lately  presented   to  Her  Mtyesty  hj 
"Mrs.  Hastings." 
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CHAP,  a  Still  more  formidable  height.  Some  years  since  a 
LXVIII.  ^.ar  had  been  waged  against  the  petty  kingdom  of 
INDIA.  Tanjore.  The  Rajah,  one  of  the  MahratU  princes, 
had  been  taken  prisoner  and  deposed.  The  terri- 
tory had  been  seized  and  transferred  to  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot  At  home  the  Directors,  after 
no  small  amount  of  wavering,  had  disapproved 
these  measures.  They  despatched  peremptory 
orders  to  restore,  without  loss  of  time,  the  Rajah 
to  his  throne.  Moreover,  they  sent  out  to  the 
chief  place  at  Madras  a  personal  friend  of  the 
Rajah,  the  former  Governor,  Pigot,  who  had  re- 
cently been  raised  to  an  Irish  peerage.  Thus 
from  the  first  moment  of  hia  landing  again  on 
Indian  ground,  Lord  Pigot  found  himself  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  leading  members  of  his  Council. 
He  did,  however,  proceed  to  Tanjore  and  reinstate 
the  Rajah.  But  on  his  return  he  saw  a  formidable 
combination  leagued  against  him  ;  at  its  head  Ma- 
homed AH,  the  Nabob  of  Arcot. 

Mahomed  Ali.  the  old  ally  of  the  English,  and 
maintained  in  his  dominion  by  their  means,  had  not, 
as  was  expected,  fixed  his  residence  in  any  of  his 
own  palaces  or  cities.  Abandoning  all  appearance 
of  state,  he  dwelt  in  a  common  country-house, 
near  the  suburbs  of  Madras.  There  he  was  ever 
intriguing  and  caballing  with  several  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants.  They  would  supply  him  with 
money  at  any  sudden  call,  and  well  knew  how  to 
make  such  loans  most  highly  advantageous  to 
tliemselves.     Foremost  among  these  usurers  stood 
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Mr.  Paul  Benfield,  a  man  to  whom  Burke's  elo-  CHAP, 
quence  has  given  immortal  fame, — if  fame  indeed  it  ■ 
should  be  called  I     For,  as  the  misdeeds  of  Verres    "'^"" 
will  live  for  ever  in  the  glowing  denunciations  of 
Cicero,  so  has  the  genius  of  Burke  poured  its  im- 
pei'isliable  lustre  over  the  whole  tortuous  track  of 
the   Madras    money-lenders,   and    rescued    from 
oblivion  the  "  Debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot"  • 

Paul  Benfield  was  of  humble  birth  and  of  no 
patrimony.  He  had  filled  a  small  place  in  the 
Company's  service  at  a  salary  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  was  chiefly  consipicuous  for 
keeping  the  finest  carriages  and  horses  at  Madras. 
His  ostentatious  habits  of  expense  did  not  seem 
consistent  with  any  large  accumulation  of  wealth. 
To  the  public  surprise  he  now  brought  forward  a 
claim  on  the  Nabob,  for  money  lent  to  the  amount 
of  162,000/.,  besides  another  claim  on  individuals 
in  Tanjore  to  the  amount  of  72,000/.  For  the 
whole  of  this  enormous  sum  he  held  assignments 
on  the  revenues  and  standing  crops  in  Tanjore; 
and  he  pleaded  that  his  interest  ought  not  to  be 
affected  by  the  reinstatement  of  the  Rajah.  The 
Nabob,  when  consulted  on  the  matter,  at  once  ad- 
mitted and  confirmed  the  claim.  In  this  case  Lord 
Pigot  might  well  suspect  collusion.  He  might 
also  reasonably  question  the  right  of  the  Nabob  to 
make  any  such  assignments  in  Tanjore.  The  ma- 
jority of  his  Council,  however,  were  inclined  to 
favour  these  demands,  and  there  ensued  a  long  train 
*  See  his  great  speech  of  Feb.  26.  1765. 
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CHAP,  of  angry  altercations.  At  length  the  issue  was 
,  .  ■'  taken  on  a  side-point  of  small  importance — the 
iHDiA.  desire  of  Lord  Kgot  to  appoint  Mr.  Russe),  one  of 
his  own  friends,  as  Resident  at  Tanjore.  Finding 
himself  out-voted,  Lord  Pigot  first  set  the  dan- 
gerous example — so  soon  to  recoil  upon  himself — 
of  overstepping  the  bounds  of  law.  He  assumed 
that  the  Governor  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
Council  •,  that  he  was  not  bound  by  the  majority 
against  him,  and  might  refuse  to  carry  out  any 
decision  in  which  he  had  not  concurred.  The 
opposite  doctrine  was  maintained,  no  less  vehe- 
mently, by  the  other  members.  Upon  this  an 
arbitrary  order  from  Lord  Pigot  declared  them 
suspended  from  their  functions ;  and  they,  in 
return,  concerted  measures  for  lus  arrest.  The 
commander  of  the  forces.  Sir  Robert  Fletcher  (the 
same  who,  in  Bengal,  had  been  cashiered),  was  at 
that  time  ill ;  but  the  second  in  command.  Colonel 
Stuart,  was  upon  their  side.  On  the  S4th  of 
August,  1776,  the  Colonel  passed  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  in  company  or  in  business,  with  Lord 
Pigot }  he  both  breakfasted  and  dined  with  him  as 
his  ^miliar  friend,  and  was  driving  in  the  carriage 
with  him  when,  according  to  the  Colonel's  previous 
orders,  the  carriage  was  surrounded  and  stopped 
by  troops.  His  Lordship  was  then  informed  tliat 
he  was  their  prisoner.  As  such  he  was  forthwith 
conveyed  to  St.  Thomas's  Mount.  There  he  was 
lefl;  in  an  officer's  house,  with  a  battalion  of  artillery 
to  guard  him,  while  all  the  powers  of  Government 
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were  assumed  and  administered  by  his  opponents  in  CHAP, 
the  Councd.  ■     .  ,  ,■ 

This  violent  act  of  the  Council  of  Madras  against  d<dia. 
their  Governor,  produced,  at  a  later  period,  a  keen 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Admiral 
Pigot  declared,  on  that  occasion,  that  his  brother 
had  been  offered  a  bribe  amounting  to  600,000/.  io 
English  money,  only  to  defer,  and  that  for  a  short 
and  specified  time,  the  reinstatement  of  the  Rajah 
of  Tanjore.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Stratton,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  who  had  ordered 
the  Governor's  arrest,  said  it  was  a  fact  well  known, 
that  Lord  Pigot  might  have  had  liis  liberty  again 
in  three  days,  had  he  chosen  to  accept  it.* 

In  the  Courts  of  Directors  and  Proprietors  there 
appeared  upon  this  subject  the  usual  fluctuation. 
There  waa,  however,  a  better  reason  for  it,  in  a  case 
where  l>eyond  all  doubt  neither  party  had  been  free 
from  blame.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the 
members  of  the  Council  who  had  concurred  in 
this  arrest  should  be  recalled ;  and  on  their  return 
they  became  liable,  under  Resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  a  trial  and  a  floe.  At  the  same  time 
a  commission  was  prepared  under  the  Company's 
seal,  by  which  Lord  Pigot  was  restored  to  his  office ; 
but  he  waa  directed  within  one  week  to  give 
up  the  Government  to  his  successor,  and  embark 
for  England.  By  these  means  it  was  intended  to 
avoid  a  triumph,  or  the  appearance  of  a  triumph, 
to  either  side.     But  long  before  these  orders  could 

*  Debate  in  the  Uoubo  of  Commons,  April  16.  1779. 
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T  vvTTT  ^^  received  in  India,  Lord  Pigot  was  beyond  the 
t~~, — •*  reach  of  any  human  sentence.  After  eight  months 
""*^*-     of  confinement  he  died  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount. 

Early  in  1778  the  government  of  Madras  was 
assumed  by  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold.  He  might  avoid 
dissensions  with  his  Council,  but  on  other  grounds 
he  incurred,  and  not  unjustly,  the  censure  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  In  less  than  three  years  we 
find  him  utterly  dismissed  from  their  service.  He 
was  accused  of  tyranny  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  North- 
em  Circars,  of  injustice  to  the  Nizam,  of  arrogance 
to  Hyder  Ali.  Nor  did  even  his  personal  character 
stand  clear  from  all  reproach.  It  was  proved  that,  ■ 
during  his  two  years  of  government,  he  was  enabled 
to  remit  to  London  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  of  bis  legal  salary. "  In  the  Session  of 
1782  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  him 
for  breaches  of  public  trust  was  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Dundas ;  but  ceased  to  attract  attention,  or  to  be 
actively  pressed,  amidst  the  Ministerial  changes 
that  ensued.  Well  might  Mr.  Fox  observe,  how- 
ever: *'If  the  Bill  should  be  lost  for  want  of 
"attendance,  that  would  not  clear  the  character 
"of  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold.** 

•  Second  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  1781.  Sir 
Tliomas  alleged,  in  reply,  that  he  had  at  the  time  property  of 
hia  own  in  India ;  and  this  was  proved  by  the  evidence  and 
accounts  of  his  attorney,  Mr.  Price.  But,  on  making  full 
allowance  for  these,  aoys  Professor  Wilson,  "  there  still  remains 
"  a  considerable  sum  to  be  accounted  for,  to  explain  the  lai^e 
"amount  of  hia  remittances  to  England."  (Note  to  Mill's 
Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  ISl.,  and  another,  p.  172.) 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 


In  the  last  two  chapters  we  have  traced  the  pro-  CHAP. 
gress  of  our  Eastern  empire  when  not  assailed,  nor  LSIX. 
even  threatened,  by  any  European  enemy.  The  ikbia. 
scene  is  now  about  to  change.  That  war  which, 
commencing  in  North  America,  troubled  not  En- 
gland only  but  also  France  and  Spain,  cast  its 
baleful  shadows  to  the  Mexican  seas  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  the  shores  of  Coromandel  on  the  other. 
Then  it  was  that  the  experience,  the  energy,  the 
high  statesmanship  of  Hastings  were  signally  dis- 
played. Then  it  was,  that  the  value  of  his  services 
was  felt  even  by.  his  adversaries  in  Downing  Street 
or  Leadenhall.  Lord  North,  to  his  honour,  laid 
aside  all  party  resentment.  As  he  afterwards  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  knew  the  abilities 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  felt  that  this  was  not  the  time 
for  any  change  in  the  government  of  India.*  Thus, 
when  the  period  of  Five  Years  fixed  by  the  Regu- 
lating Act  had  expired,  the  Governor-General  was 
quietly  and  without  a  struggle  re-appointed. 

*  Speech,  Jane  1.  1786.    Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  46. 
VOL.  VII,  D  D 
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At  the  beginning  of  I778,  the  tidings  were  al- 
ready rife  among  the  native  races,  that  yenghi 
DUNiA,  or  New  World,  as  they  called  America,  had 
broken  loose  from  the  country  of  the  coompant 
SAHIB.*  Already  might  they  hear  the  rising  sounds 
of  exultation  from  the  rival  settlements  of  Chan- 
dernagore  and  Pondicherry.  But  the  first  sign  or 
symptom  that  reached  Hastings  of  French  cabals 
in  India  came  from  the  Mahratta  States.  These 
had  grown  to  greatness  in  the  decline  of  the  Mogul 
empire  and  risen  on  its  ruins,  but  had  since  been 
weakened  by  dissensions  of  their  own.  Among 
themselves,  as  in  the  venerable  monarchy  from  the 
ruins  of  which  they  had  sprung,  there  was  a  wide 
line  between  the  real  and  the  rightful  exerdse 
of  power.  The  lineal  heir  of  Sivajee,  the  true 
Sovereign  in  name,  had  become  a  mere  state-priso- 
ner in  the  palace  of  Sattara.  The  actual  authority 
was  vested  in  a  great  magistrate,  or  chief  of  the 
Council,  who  was  called  the  Peshwah,  and  who 
held  court  with  regal  state  at  Poonah.  Througli 
a  strange  anomaly  that  Ministerial  office  descended 
by  hereditary  right,  and  sometimes  therefore  de- 
volved upon  a  minor.  The  Peshwah,  besides  his 
own  or  the  Rajah' of  Sattara's  dominions,  always 
claimed,  and  occasionally  exercised,  a  kind  of  feu- 
dal supremacy  over  the  other  Mahratta  principalities 
that  lay  scattered  in  the  wide  expanse  between  the 
hill-forts  of  Mysore  and  the  waters  of  the  Ganges. 
First  among  them  were  the  houses  of  Scindiah  and 
*  SeGF  Mutakhareen,  toI.  iii.  p.  332. 
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of  Holkar;  the  Guicowar,  wlio  ruled  in  Guzerat;  CHAP, 
ancl  the  Bonslah,  or  Rajah  of  Berar,  a  scion  of  the  i  .  '■ 
line  of  Sivajee.  All  these  Mabratta  chiefs,  in  com-  ""''*" 
mon  with  their  subjects,  held  the  Brahmin  faith; 
in  that  respect,  as  in  some  otbers,  forming  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  race  of  the  Mahometan  con- 
querors beside  them,  as  the  Nizam  and  the  Visier. 
The  mean  origin  of  the  first  Mabratta  freebooters 
is  denoted  even  in  the  hereditary  titles  of  their 
princes ;  the  Guicowar,  for  example,  signifies  only 
the  cow-herd.  It  is  denoted  also  by  the  simple  and 
abstemious  habits  which  they  long  preserved.  A 
Mussulman  historian,  the  contemporary  of  Warren 
Hastings,  describes  the  most  powerful  Mabratta 
ruler  of  his  time,  as  living  only  on  the  food  of  the 
poorest  peasant  —  on  black  bread  made  of  Badjrah, 
unripe  mangoes,  and  raw  red  pepper.  "  Let  the 
"  reader," says  the  more  refined  Mahometan,  "guess 
"  the  taste  of  the  whole  nation  by  this  sample  of  its 
"chiefs.  And  although,"  he  adds,  "they  have 
"  come  to  command  kingdoms  and  to  rule  over 
"  empires,  they  are  still  the  beggars  they  have  been. 
"  Go  to  any  of  them,  from  the  lowest  clerk  to  the 
"  Minister  of  State,  and  the  first  words  which  you 
"  shall  hear  from  them  are  always  these :  — '  What 
"  •  have  you  brought  for  me  ?  —  Have  you  brought 
"  *  anything  for  me  ? '  and  should  any  man  go 
"  empty-handed  to  them,  they  would  strip  him 
"  of  his  turban  and  coat,  and  then  recommend  him 
"  devoutly  to  Almighty  God  I "  • 
■  Se«r  Mnlakbareen,  vol.  iii.  p.  228.     The  word  Gai  or 
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Between  the  chiefs  at  Poonah  and  the  Presidency 
,  of  Bombay  there  had  been  in  former  years  some 
intricate  negotiations  and  some  desultory  wars. 
The  English  had  obtained  possession  of  the  island 
of  Salsette^  which,  so  lately  as  1750,  the  Mahrattas 
had  wrested  from  the  Portuguese.  They  had  also 
given  shelter  to  a  deposed  and  exiled  Peshwah 
named  Ragoba,  or  Ragonaut  Row,  who  still  carried 
on  a  cabal,  and  kept  up  a  party,  at  home.  Such 
was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral was  startled  by  the  tidings  that  a  French  ship 
had  anchored  in  one  of  the  Mahratta  ports,  and 
that  a  French  agent  had  set  out  for  Poonah.  This 
Frenchman  proved  to  be  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
Lubin,  an  adventjjrer  who  had  formerly  taken  some 
part  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras, 
and  who  had  now  obtained  from  his  own  govern- 
ment a  clandestine  commission  to  treat  with  the 
Mahrattas.  It  was  reported  to  Hastings,  that  al- 
ready they  had  agreed  to  his  terms,  and  consented 
to  yield  to  the  French  the  port  of  Choul,  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar.  "  War  is  now  inevitable,"  said 
Hastings  to  his  Council;  "  let  us  then  be  the  first 
"  to  strike  a  blow  I  "  In  this  suggestion  he  was, 
as  usual,  supported  by  Harwell,  and,  as  usual,  op- 
posed by  Francis  and  Wheler,  but,  as  usual  also, 
his  casting-vote  prevailed.  It  was  resolved,  that 
a  division  of  the  Bengal  army  should  be  sent  across 

Gao,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  Guicowar,  when  combined  with 
TV*  (the  Latin  roi),  forms  the  poetical  name  which  the  Hindoos 
giro  to  milk  ;  gaorus,  or  cow-dew. 
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the  Jumna,  and  march  through  Bundelcund  upon  CHAP, 
the  Peshwah's  country.    Orders  were  sent  to  the  - 

Council  of  Bombay  to  enter  into  a  concert  of  mea-  "*'*"' 
sures  with  Ragoba,  and  strive  by  all  means  to  for- 
ward his  pretensions.  At  the  same  time  the  Gover- 
nor-General commenced  an  active  negotiation,  and 
sought  to  form  a  close  alliance  with  another  claim- 
ant to  a  principal  place  among  the  Mahratta  chiefe 
—  with  Bonslah,  the  ruler  of  Berar. 

It  has  been  questioned,  how  far  in  these  dealings 
with  the  Mahrattas,  Hastings  acted  strictly  in  good 
faith.  Certainly,  at  least,  he  is  entitled  to  the  praise, 
at  a  most  difficult  crisis,  of  energy  and  skill.  The 
news  of  the  disaster  at  Saratoga,  far  from  damping 
his  spirit,  only  animated  his  endeavours.  *'  If  it  be 
*' really  true  "  —  thus  he  spoke  to  his  Council  — 
"  that  the  British  arms  and  influence  have  suifered 
"so  severe  a  check  in  the  Western  world,  it  is  the 
"more  incumbent  on  those  who  are  charged  with 
"the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East  to 
**  exert  themselves  for  the  retrieval  of  the  national 
"loss.*  Only  afew  days  after  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral had  thus  spoken — only  a  few  weeks  after  the 
British  troops  had  marched — the  further  intelligence 
which  the  policy  of  Hastings  had  anticipated  came. 
On  the  7th  of  July,  a  letter  from  Mr:  Baldwin,  the 
Consul  of  England  at  C^ro,  brought  the  news 
to  Calcutta,  that  in  the  month  of  March  preceding, 
war  had  been  proclaimed  both  in  London  and  in 

*  Deolaradon  in  Coaacil,  June  22.  1778.  Burke'a  Articles 
of  Charge,  xx. 
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'■  Paris.  Not  an  hour  did  Hastings  lose.  *'  On  the 
*  "same  day, "  he  says,  "  we  wrote  to  the  Gover- 
"nor  of  Fort  St.  George,  to  prepare  for  the  im- 
"  mediate  attack  of  Pondicherry ;  and  we  set  them 
"an  example  on  the  10th,  by  the  capture  of  Ciian- 
"  dernagore."  * 

Pondicherry  was  invested  by  Sir  Hector  Munro, 
at  the  head  of  the  Madras  army.  It  yielded,  after 
a  brave  resistance,  and  an  engagement  off  the  coast 
between  the  French  and  English  squadrons.  Then 
the  French  retained  nothing  in  India  but  Mah6,  a 
small  fort  and  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  ; 
and  this  also  was  reduced  by  the  English  from 
Madras,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  spring.  Mean- 
while,  in  Bengal,  the  zeal  of  Hastings  had  directed 
the  most  active  measures  of  defence.  Several 
further  batteries  were  raised  along  the  river.  Several 
armed  cruizers  were  equipped.  Stores  for  three 
months,  both  of  ammunition  and  of  victuals,  were 
laid  up  in  Fort  William.  Nine  new  battalions  of 
Sepoys  were  enrolled.  A  demand  for  three  bat- 
talions more  was  made  upon  tlie  Rajah  of  Benares, 
and  was  agreed  to,  the  Rajah  being  regarded  as  a 
feudatory  prince,  and  required  to  contribute  his 
share  to  the  burthens  of  the  war.  The  artillery 
was  reinforced  by  recruits  from  the  native  Lascars ; 
while  the  Europeans  at  Calcutta,  to  the  number 
of  one  thousand,  were  enrolled  as  Militia  in  case 
of  need.     "  Mr.  Francis" — thus  writes  the  Gover- 

*  To  Laurence  Sulivan,  Esq.,  August  18.  1778.    Memoirs 
hj  Gleig,  ToL  ii.  p.  203. 
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nor-General  to  a  private  friend —"  affects  to  regard  CTHAP. 
"  our  means  as  insufficient,  our  resources  as  already  ,  I^^^X. 
"  exiiausted,  a  Frencli  invasion  as  impending,  and    dtoia. 
*f  the  country  incapable  of  resistance.     I  am,  for 
**  my  own  part,  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
••French,    if  they  ever  attempt  the  invasion  of 
*'  Bengal,  must  make  their  way  to  it  by  an  alliance 
"  with  one  of  the  powers  of  the  country  ;  and  the 
"  only  power  with  which  that  can  be  at  present 
"  effected  is  the  Mahratta." 

To  his  Mahratta  expedition,  therefore,  the  eyes 
of  Hastings  were  anxiously  turned.  At  first  it  was 
fiir  from  prospering.  The  commanding  ofiicer, 
Colonel  Leslie,  instead  of  pursuing  his  march  after 
he  had  crossed  the  Jumna,  loitered  during  four 
months,  without  the  least  necessity,  in  the  plains 
of  Bundelcund.  His  recall  was  unanimously  voted 
in  the  Council-chamber  at  Calcutta,  and  was  only 
anticipated  by  tidings  of  his  death.  His  successor, 
Colonel  Goddard,  was  an  excellent  and  enterprising 
ofiicer.  He  advanced  at  once  into  Berar.  But 
further  delays  ensued  in  consequence  of  successive 
revolutions  at  the  Court  of  Poonah.  To  await  the 
effects  of  these,  orders  to  halt  were  sent  to  Colonel 
Goddard  from  the  Council  of  Bombay.  Perhaps, 
however,  their  real  object  was  to  clutch  the  expect- 
ed credit  for  themselves,  since  before  the  close  of 
the  year  they  sent  forth  an  expedition  of  their  own. 
That  body  of  troops  exceeded  4000  in  number ; 
it  was  accompanied  by  Ragoba  ;  and  the  principal 
officer  who  served  in  it  was  Colonel  Egerton.    But 
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j^jx     by  a  most  infelicitous  arrangement,  the  superintend- 
' — r— '   ence  and  control  of  the  expedition  was  vested  by 
the  Council  in  a  travelling  Committee ;  or^  in  other 
words  field-deputies,  according  to  the  former  pre- 
cedents of  Holland. 

On  climbing  the  Ghauts  or  passes  and  entering 
the  Mahrattas*  territory,  Colonel  Egerton  was  not 
joined,  as  Ragoba  had  encouraged  him  to  hope,  by 
any  chief  of  importance,  nor  by  any  considerable 
number  of  adherents.  On  the  contrary,  he  saw 
around  him  irregular  troops  of  hostile  cavalry,  re- 
tiring as  he  advanced,  but  active  and  successful  in 
cutting  oS  his  supplies.  His  own  movements  at 
thisjuncture  were  sufficiently  deliberate;  only  eight 
miles  in  eleven  days.  In  January,  I779>  he  had 
reached  a  point  within  sixteen  miles  of  Poonah. 
There  he  found  an  army  assembled  to  oppose  him, 
and  the  Committee-men,  losing  courage,  made  up 
their  minds  to  a  retreat  A  retreat  was  begim  ac- 
cordingly that  night,  and  continued  until  the  next 
afternoon,  when,  at  a  place  called  Wargaum,  the 
£nglish  found  themselves  surrounded  and  hemmed 
in.  One  brave  subaltern.  Captain  Hartley,  offered 
to  cut  his  way  through,  and  to  carry  back  the  little 
army  to  Bombay,  declaring  that  he  could  rely 
upon  his  men.  His  superior  officers,  on  the  other 
hand,  deemed  any  such  attempt  chimerical,  and  de- 
termined to  seek  their  safety  in  n^otiation.  The 
terms  required  for  their  unmolested  passage  were 
hard  indeed,  yet,  hard  though  they  were,  could 
not  be  disputed  unless  by  arms.    It  was  agreed  that 
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all  the  acquisitions  gained  bytlie  English  from  the  CHAP. 
Mahrattas,  since  the  peace  of  1756,  should  he  re-  ,     _     . 
stored.     It  was  further  agreed,  that  the  person  of    r^oiA. 
Ragoba  should  be  ^ven  up,  not  indeed  to  the 
Poonah  chiefs,  but  to  Scindiah. 

In  mitigation  of  this  last  ignominious  clause 
we  may  observe  that,  even  previously,  Ragoba, 
seeing  the  ill  plight  of  the  English  army,  and 
despairing  of  its  safe  return  by  force  of  arms, 
had  declared  his  own  intention  of  surrendering 
himself  to  Scindiah,  as  to  a  mediator  and  umpire 
rather  than  an  enemy.  Already  for  some  days  had 
he  been  in  correspondence  with  that  chief.  The 
Committee  felt,  therefore,  the  less  scruple  in  con- 
senting to  his  surrender  when  required  as  a  stipu- 
lation of  their  treaty.  Yet,  in  spite  of  some  such 
extenuating  circumstances,  the  convention  of  War- 
gaum  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  discre- 
ditable to  the  arms  of  England  ever  framed  since 
they  had  first  appeared  on  Indian  soil.  To  the 
English,  in  all  three  Presidencies,  it  seemed  like  a 
Saratoga  in  miniature.  To  the  French  partisans 
throughout  India  it  gave  a  bolder  spirit  and  a 
louder  tone.  It  combined,  if  not  the  whole  Mah- 
ratta  empire,  yet  several  more  of  the  Mahratta 
chiefii  against  us.  It  revived  the  hopes,  and  dis- 
closed the  animosity,  both  of  the  Nizam  and  Hyder 
AH }  but  on  the  mind  of  the  Governor-General 
it  had  no  effect.  As  ever,  that  was  firm  and  fearless.  ' 
He  refused  to  alter  his  plans :  he  refused  to  recall 
his  troops.     On  the  contrary,  he  at  once  directed 
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CHAP.  Goddard  to  advance.  General  Goddard  (for  to 
LXIX.^  jjjgj  higher  rank  was  he  speedily  promoted)  jus- 
iNDiA.  tified  the  confidence  of  Hastings  by  his  energy  and 
skill.  In  his  campaign  of  that  year,  and  of  the 
following,  he,  in  great  measure,  retrieved  and 
worthily  maintained  the  honour  of  the  British  arms. 
At  one  time  we  see  him  reduce  by  storm  the  fort 
of  Ahmedabad :  at  another  time,  by  a  siege,  the 
city  of  Bassein.  On  another  occasion  he  appears 
gaining  a  victory  over  the  entire  force,  40,000 
strong,  of  Scindiali  and  Holkar  combined.  Mean- 
while Ragoba  hsd  found  early  means  to  escape 
from  the  hands  of  Scindiah,  and  took  shelter  in 
Surat  Thus  the  advantages  to  the  Mahrattas 
from  the  day  of  Wargaum  proved  fleeting  and 
short-lived. 

In  a  hilly  district  lying  to  the  south  of  Agra, 
and  bearing,  at  that  time,  the  name  of  Gohud, 
Hastings  waged  war  upon  a  smaller  scale.  With 
the  Hindoo  prince,  or  Rana,  of  that  district  he  had 
concluded  an  alliance.  The  Rana  being,  in  con- 
sequence, attacked  by  the  Mahrattas,  applied  to 
hia  confederates  in  Bengal,  and  a  small  body  of 
troops,  under  Captain  Popham,  was  sent  to  his 
support.  Not  merely  did  Captain  Popham,  with 
little  assistance  from  the  Rana,  clear  Gohud  from 
its  invaders,  but  he  carried  the  war  into  some  of 
the  Mahratta  country  j  he  besieged  and  reduced  the 
city  of  Laliar  j  and  he  gained  renown  throughout 
the  East  when  he  took/ by  escalade,  a  rock-fortress 
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T^hich  was  deemed  impregnabte~-the    '*ca3tled  CITAP. 
"  crag"  of  Gwalior.'  ^I:^^ 

In  these  and  his  other  military  measures  Hastings  imi>ia. 
was  not  lefi  to  rely  upon  his  own  unassisted  judg- 
ment. At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France 
the  Cabinet  of  London  had  determined  to  send 
back  to  the  Indian  service  the  most  illustrious  of 
its  veterans ;  the  same  who  had  led  the  charge  at 
Wandewash,  and  received  the  keys  of  Pondicherry. 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  invested  with  a  twofold  rank  as 
commander  of  the  forces  and  as  member  of  the 
Council,  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  March  1779-  He 
had  no  disposition  to  ally  himself  with  Francis,  or 
intrigue  against  Hastings ;  yet  he  gave  nearly  as 
much  trouble  to  the  latter  as  ever  had  Francis 
himself.  The  lapse  of  almost  twenty  years  since 
his  last  successes  had  not  been  without  effect,  either 
on  his  body  or  his  mind.  He  had  become  less 
active  in  his  movements,  and  more  fretful  in  his 
temper.  A  love  of  gain  had  grown  up  side  by 
side  with  his  love  of  glory  ;  and,  strongly  impressed 
with  his  own  great  merits,  he  was  ever  prone  to 
deem  himself  slighted  or  neglected.     It  required 

'  The  Btrength  of  this  roclt-fortreaB  ippeara  at  all  times  to 
have  filled  the  Gwalior  troops  with  overweening  eonfidencc. 
So  lately  aa  1843,  we  find  the  Resident  at  Gwalior  report  them 
M  "Tauntingly  declaring  that  the;  are  come  ont  to  resist  the 
"  further  advance  of  the  Govemor-General,  and  to  make  the 
"British  force  recross  the  Chttrobnl  1"  (Letter  of  Colonel 
^eeman,  Dec  25.  1843.  Gwalior  Papers,  p.  151.)  Onlj  fonr 
days  aiterwards,  the  great  battle  o^Mah«r^3 -poor  corrected  this 
•light  misapprehension. 
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CHAP,  constant  care  in  Hastings  to  avoid  or  to  explaire 
■  ".  '■  away  any  causes  of  offence  between  them,  while 
^"'*-  at  the  same  time  the  Governor-General  was  striving 
to  obtain  for  him  a  large  increase  to  his  allowances 
from  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  or  other  less  obvious 
quarters.  These  additional  allowances  to  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  were  urged,  at  a  later  period,  as  additional 
charges  against  Hastings  himself,  although  he  had 
□ever  sought  to  derive  from  them  the  smallest 
selfish  advantage,and  was  only  zealous — too  zealous 
it  might  be — to  carry  out  his  public  objects  by  the 
helpmates  or  by  the  instruments,  which  he  had  not 
chosen,  but  which  a  higher  authority  assigned  him.* 
Neither  from  Sir  Eyre,  nor  yet  from  Wheler,  at 
this  juncture,  did  Francis  obtain  more  than  occa- 
sional support — far  distant  from  the  constant  con- 
currence of  Clavering  and  Monson.  He  found, 
also,  that  by  his  unavailing  course  of  opposition, 
all  his  humbler  partisans  were  shut  out  from  every 
share  of  patronage  and  power.  At  this  juncture, 
therefore,  he  showed  some  readiness  to  relax  in  his 
hostility.  On  the  other  part,  Hastings  likewise  had 
several  strong  motives  to  desire  reconcilement.. 
He  wished  to  rid  himself  of  a  daily- recurring  ob- 
struction.    He  wished  to  release  his  friend  Barwell, 


•  See  Burke'a  Articles  of  Charge,  xti.  sect.  36,  ftc  Before, 
the  close  of  1779,  we  fiBd  Hastings  thus  write  of  Sir  Rjre  ;  — 
"  i/tj  letters  hare  been  all  friendly  to  him  ;  bia  to  me  all  pe- 
"  tulant  and  suspicious  ;  I  know  not  wliy  or  for  whaL  I  bear 
"  with  him,  and  will  bear,  for  I  am  lost  if  he  abandons  me." 
(Memoirs  by  Gleig,  vol.  ii.  p.  242.) 
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"who  had  amassed  a  large  fortunei  and  who  was  CHAP. 
eager  to  return  with  it  to  England,  but  who  had  . 
promised  to  remain  in  India,  so  long  as  his  help  ■mdia. 
was  needed.  Under  these  circumstances,  early  in 
the  year  I78O,  an  engagement  was  concluded, 
according  to  which  Francis  promised  to  desist  from 
systematic  opposition,  and  to  acquiesce  in  all  the 
measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Mahratta  war, 
white  Hastings  undertook  to  appoint  Mr.  Fowke, 
and  some  other  adherents  of  Francis,  to  certain 
lucrative  posts.  On  the  faith  of  this  agreement, 
and  with  the  full  consent  of  Hastings,  Barwell  em- 
barked for  Europe.  But,  only  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, the  old  dissension  at  the  Council-Board  burst 
forth  anew.  The  immediate  cause  was  the  expe- 
dition  in  Gohud.  Hastings  alleged  that  this  was 
onlyabranch  of  his  Mahratta  war;  Francis,  on  the 
contrary,  maintained  that  this  was  a  separate  object, 
to  which  he  was  not  pledged,  and  which  he  might 
freely  oppose.  The  Governor-General,  on  this  occa- 
sion, lost,  or  laid  aside,  his  customary  calmness,  and 
in  reply  to  a  Minute  of  his  rival,  placed  on  record, 
in  Council,  the  following  words: — "I  do  not  trust 
"  to  Mr.  Francis's  promises  of  candour,  convinced 
"  that  he  is  incapable  of  it.  I  judge  of  his  public 
"  conduct  by  his  private,  which  I  have  found  to  be 
"  void  of  truth  and  honour."  After  such  expres- 
sions Hastings  may  be  justly  charged  with  the 
entire  blame  of  the  scandal  which  ensued.  When 
the  Council  broke  up,  Francis  drew  the  Governor- 
General  into  another  chamber,  and  read  to  him  a 
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CHAP,  challenge;  it  was  accepted  by  Hastings,  and  they 
^^^^.  met  on  the  day  but  one  after — on  the  morning  of 
aiuik.  the  17th  of  August.  It  was  between  five  and  six 
o'clock,  and  the  sun  had  not  yet  fully  risen  on  the 
sacred  river  and  the  boundless  plain ;  but  there 
was  already  the  stir  of  life  among  the  dusky  races 
of  Bengal.  "  I  am  ashamed,"  thus  afterwards 
wrote  Hastings,  *'  to  have  been  made  an  actor  in 
"  this  silly  affair ;  and  I  declare  to  you,  upon  my 
"  honour,  that  such  was  my  sense  of  it  at  the  time 
"  that  I  was  much  disturbed  by  an  old  woman 
"  whose  curiosity  prompted  her  to  stand  by  as  a 
"  spectatress."  He  adds :  "  A  scene  ao  little  com- 
"  prehended  by  the  natives  of  this  part  of  the 
"  world,  attracted  others  of  the  same  stamp  from 
"  the  adjacent  villages  to  partake  in  the  entertain- 
**  ment."*  With  surprise  indeed  they  must  have 
gazed.  None  of  their  own  most  barbaric  rites — 
neither  the  zealot  who  rushes  forward  to  be  crushed 
by  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  nor  the  widow  compelled 
to  share  the  funeral  pile  of  her  dead  lord,  nor  the 
worshipper  of  Siva,  deeming  that  he  gains  the 
favour  of  the  idol  if  he  sheds  the  blood  of  an 
innocent  wayfarer — none  of  these,  when  first  be- 
held, could  have  more  greatly  amazed  the  island- 
strangers  than  were  the  Hindoos  to  see  two  mem- 
bers of  that  Council,  sent  over  for  their  gover- 
nance, engage  in  single  combat,  according  to  certain 
fancied  rules :  each  seeking,  as  he  would  explain 
it,  not  to  destroy  the  other,  but  only  to  clear  him- 

*  To  L.  Sulivfto,  Esq.,  August  30.  1780. 
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self;  each  taking  a  careful  aim  at  his  antagonist,  CHAP. 
yet  each  ready,  should  he  see  that  antagonist  fall,  to  .^^^^'^ 
express  a  generous  sympathy,  and  to  staunch,  to  the  tsoiA, 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  wound  which  he  had  made. 
Hastings  and  Francis  fired  at  nearly  the  same 
instant ;  Hastings  was  unharmed,  but  Francis  was 
shot  through  the  side.  He  was  conveyed  to  an 
adjacent  house,  where  the  surgeons  found,  that 
although  his  wound  was  severe,  his  life  was  not  in 
danger.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day  Hastings 
sent  Iiis  secretary  witli  a  message  to  the  sick  man, 
expressing  his  concern,  and  offering  to  call  upon 
him  when  his  healtli  should  be  sufficiently  restored. 
Francis  coldly  acknowledged  the  civility,  but  said, 
that  after  what  had  passed,  the  Governor-General 
and  himself  could  meet  only  at  the  Council-Board. 
There  accordingly  they  did  meet  for  some  weeks 
more;  but  early  in  the  next  December  Francis 
gave  up  his  office  and  returned  to  England.  In 
taking  that  step,  he  did  no  more  than  fulfil  an  in- 
tention which,  finding  his  influence  wholly  declined, 
he  liad  formed  even  in  the  preceding  year.  At 
that  time  his  position  and  his  purpose  were  deline- 
ated, as  follows,  by  his  chief:  "  Francis  is  miserable ; 
'"  and  is  weak  enough  to  declare  it,  in  a  manner 
"  much  resembling  a  passionate  woman  whose  hands 
"  are  held  to  prevent  her  from  doing  mischief.  He 
"  vows  he  will  go  home  in  November,  but  I  do  not 
-'*  believe  that  his  resolution  is  so  fixed  as  he  pre- 
"  tends."  • 

*  Letter  from  Warren  Bastings  to  L.  Solivan,  April  18. 
1779. 
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Dissension  with  Prancis,  however  fierce,  was  no 
novelty  to  Hastings.  But  durii^  the  same  period 
he  had  to  wage  a  painful  warfare  with  a  former 
friend  —  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  In  the  Regulating  Act 
of  1773  the  limits  between  the  j  udicial  and  political 
powers  which  it  instituted  had  not  been  duly  de- 
fined. Thus  it  happened,  that  on  several  points  in 
practice  the  Supreme  Court  came  to  clash  with  the 
Supreme  Council.  Moreover,  the  new  Judges  bad 
gone  out  with  overstrained  ideas  of  their  rights  and 
privileges.  They  would  scarcely  acknowledge  any 
co-ordinate  authority  for  which  they  could  find  no 
precedent  in  Westminster  Hall.  "  Who  "  —  thus 
on  one  occasion  spoke  Mr.  Justice  Le  Maistre  — 
"  who  are  the  Provincial  Chief  and  Council  of 
"  Dacca  ?  They  are  no  Corporation  in  the  eye  of 
'*  the  law.  A  man  might  as  well  say  that  he  was 
*'  commanded  by  the  King  of  the  Ffuries  as  by  the 
"  Council  of  Dacca ;  because  the  law  knows  no  such 
"  body."  "  On  these  principles  it  happened  that 
the  most  cherished  customs  and  feelings,  both  of  the 
Hindoos  and  of  the  Muf'sulmans,  were  often  set  at 
nought.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral to  view  their  resentment  with  indifference  or 
without  an  effort  at  redress.  The  consequent  dis- 
sension  between  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Su- 
preme Council  for  a  long  time  only  smouldered. 
At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  I78O,  it  burst  into 
open  flame.     The  immediate  cause  was  the  pro- 

*  Appendix  No.  9.  to  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  1 781 ; 
and  note  to  Mill's  History  of  India,  vol.  iv.  p.  317. 
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gress  of  a  suit  which  had  been  brought  against  a  CHAP. 
wealthy  landholder,  the  Rajah  of  Cossijurah,  by   .^  . 

Cossinaut  Baboo  his  agent  at  Calcutta,  when  the  utdia. 
Judge  issued  a  writ  to  sequester  his  lands  and 
goods.  For  this  object  an  armed  band,  consisting 
of  sixty  men  and  commanded  by  a  Serjeant  of  the 
Court,  was  despatched  to  Cossijurah.  The  Rajah, 
with  a  just  apprehension  of  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
had  already  fled  from  his  house.  Nevertheless  it 
Vas  forcibly  entered  by  the  gang  of  bailifls ;  nor  did 
they  even  shrink  from  breaking  open  the  zenana, 
or  the  women's  chambers,  ever  held  sacred  in  the 
East  amidst  the  worst  barbarities  of  war.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  Rajah  stood  at  the  threshold  ready  to 
resist,  so  far  as  they  could  resist,  what  they  deemed 
the  dishonour  of  tlieir  master,  but  some  of  them 
were  wounded  and  the  rest  beaten  back  and  over- 
borne. Nor  was  this  all.  It  was  alleged  by  the 
Rajah,  that  not  only  had  his  Zenana  been  forced 
and  his  property  plundered,  but  his  place  of  wor- 
ship also  had  been  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  and 
his  collection  of  revenue  been  prevented. 

When  these  tidings  reached  Calcutta,  the  Gover- 
nor-General, supported  on  this  one  occasion  by  his 
Council's  unanimous  assent,  took,  as  was  hia  duty, 
effectual  measures  of  redress.  A  circular  was  issued 
to  the  landholders  of  Bengal  explaining  that,  unless 
in  certain  specified  cases,  they  owed  no  obedience 
to  the  mandates  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Upon  this, 
all  patience  and  all  prudence  departed  from  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  and  his  brother  Judges.     Even  the 

VOL.  vn.  E  B 
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CHAP,  most  violent  steps  did  not  seem  to  them  too  strong. 
LXIX.  They  cast  into  prison  Mr.  North  Naylor,  the  Com- 
iHDiA.  patty's  attorney,  merely  because,  as  he  was  bound 
to  do,  he  had  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Council. 
They  caused  a  summons  to  be  served  on  every  mem- 
ber  of  the  Council  requiring  him  to  appear  at  their 
Bar,  and  to  answer  for  his  public  acts.  Hastings 
and  the  other  members  refused  to  obey  the  call. 
The  Judges  pronounced  tlie  refusal  to  be  "a  clear 
"  contempt  of  His  Majesty's  law  and  of  his  Courts." 
It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extremities  —  scarcely 
short  of  civil  war — this  collision  might  have  grown, 
had  not  Cossinaut,  no  doubt  on  some  secret  induce- 
ments held  out  to  him  by  the  Governor-General, 
suddenly  dropped  his  actions  at  law ;  thus  depriving 
the  Judges  of  all  present  materials  upon  which  their 
wrath  could  build. 

The  immediate  case  might  thus  be  dealt  with, 
but  a  more  permanent  remedy  was  needed.  With 
this  view,  the  fertile  bratn  of  Hastings  devised  an- 
other scheme;  Under  the  Act  of  1773  there  were 
certain  judicial  powers  which  belonged  to  the  Su- 
preme Council  as  a  tribunal  of  appeal  from  some 
of  the  provincial  Courts,  but  which  the  Supreme 
Council  had  neither  sufficient  time,  nor  yet  suffi- 
cient knowledge,  to  exert  Hastings  proposed  that 
these  powers  should  be  henceforth  vested  in  a  Judge 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Coimcil,  and  re- 
movable at  their  pleasure,  and  that  this  newly  ap- 
pointed Judge  should  be  no  other  than  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Such  was  the  scheme 
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which,  in  September  I78O,  Hastings  laid  before  his  CHAP, 
colleagues  in  the  Government,  and  which,  in  spite   .^  _      , 
of  strenuous  opposition  from  Francis  and  from    dtoia. 
Wheler,  was  carried  through.    To  Francis,  who 
almost  immediately   afterwards   returned   to  En- 
gland, there  only  remained  the  spiteful  satisfaction 
of  spreading  far  and  wide  among  his  friends  and 
the  public  at  home  the  charge,  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice had  been  bribed  from  a  courae  of  opposition  *by 
a  new  salary  of  8,000/.  a  year. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  whenever  there  has  been 
strife  between  two  persons,  and  whenever  that  strife 
is  ended  by  the  one  accepting  from  the  other  a  post 
of  honour  and  of  profit,  we  shall  seldom  err  in  casting 
heavy  censure  on  the  character  of  one  or  both.  In 
this  case,  however,  there  are  several  circumstances 
of  alleviation  or  defence  which  were  not  known  to, 
or  not  weighed  by,  the  public  at  the  time,  but 
which  demand  the  careful  consideration  of  a  later 
age.  In  the  first  place,  there  appears  no  inconsis- 
tency in  tjie  course  pursued  on  this  occasion  by 
Sir  Elijah  Impey.  His  proceedings  on  the  suit  of 
Cossinaut  were  already  closed.  On  the  general 
question,  he  had  struggled  and  protested  against 
that  portion  of  judicial  power  claimed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Council  j  he  was  bound  there- 
fore to  be  satisfied,  when  those  members,  of  their 
own  accord,  divested  themselves  of  that  judicial 
power,  and  transferred  it  to  judicial  hands.  No 
complaint,   however  slight,   of  his  reconciliation 
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CHAP.  Could  surely  have  been  raised  had  any  other  judge 
..,  ;.  but  himself  been  named  to  the  new  post  Impey 
iMDu,  would  have  done  far  better  to  decline  it,  yet  it  does 
not  follow,  that  in  accepting  it  his  motives  were  all 
of  a  sordid  kind.  In  his  secret  letters  to  his  nearest 
kindred  some  weeks  afterwards,  while,  adverting 
to  the  great  additional  labour  which  he  had  con- 
sented to  discharge,  he  declares  that  he  did  so  — "  in 
"  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  convert  these 
"  courts  which,  from  ignorance  or  corruption,  have 
"  hitherto  been  a  curse,  into  a  blessing.  No  pecu- 
"  niary  satisfection  has  been  offered  or  even  men- 
"  tioned  to  me."  •  Thus  he  had  taken  the  duty 
without  any  promise  of  reward,  although  in  the 
same  private  letter  we  find  him  frankly  acknow- 
ledge  —  "  but  I  do  not  imagine  it  is  intended  that 
"  my  trouble  is  to  go  unrecompensed."  Some 
weeks  afterwards  the  Council  did  accordingly  de- 
termine that  a  salary,  not,  as  was  said;  of  eight 
thousand,  but  of  five  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
should  be  attached  to  the  new  ofiice.t  Then,  how- 
ever, Sir  Elijah  stated,  that  he  should  refuse  to 
accept  any  part  of  this  money  until  the  opinion  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  been  asked  and  obtained 
from  England.  There  are  still  extant  the  regular 
vouchers  of  the  sums  paid  to  the  Chief  Justice  in 
pursuance  of  the  Council's  order,  and  paid  back  by 
him  to  the  Company's  account     And  in  point  of 

*  Sir  Elijali  Impey  to  his  brother  in  England,  November 
12.  1780.- 

f  Minutes  of  the  Revenue  Council,  December  22.  1760. 
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Eict,  neither  then  nor  at  any  time  afterwards  was  CHAP, 
a  single  rupee  of  this  new  salary  received  for  his  . 

own  use  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey.*  "™^ 

The  Mahratta  campaign,  and  the  altercations 
with  Francis  and  with  Impey,  however  burthensome 
to  Hastings,  were  not,  at  this  time,  his  only,  nor 
yet  his  greatest,  care.  Another  and  more  pressing 
danger  rose  in  view.  Hyder  Ali,  the  mighty 
sovereign  of  Mysore,  had  observed,  with  much 
displeasure,  the  British  expedition  to  Mah6,  On 
several  lesser  points  also  he  had  been  most  im- 
prudently thwarted  and  chafed  by  Sir  Thomas  ^ 
Rumbold  at  Madras.  With  his  usual  energy  of 
character,  he  made  few  complaints,  but  actively 
matured  his  plans.  He  saw  that  the  opportunity 
was  ftvourable ;  that  the  English  were  now  en- 
tangled in  a  difficult  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  and 
that  a  French  armament  was  soon  expected  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel.  He  drew  together  an  army 
which  amounted,  or  at  least  which  popular  terror 
magnified,  to  90,000  men.  These  forces,  though 
wild  and  savage,  were  not  wholly  wanting  in  Eu- 
ropean discipline ;  they  had  been  trained,  in  part, 
by  good  officers  from  France,  and  they  drew  into 
the  field,  with  competent  artillerymen,  one  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery. 

Besides  these  resources  of  skill  and  of  experience, 

*  See  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  documents  to  prove  it. 
Bet  forth  at  full  length  in  the  Memoirs  of  Impey,  bjr  bis  son, 
pp.  209—229.  And  again,  pp.  256—263.  The  reader  should 
be,  of  course,  on  his  guard  against  the  writer's  bias,  and  should 
judge  only  from  the  documents  themielves. 
X  X  8 
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CHAP,  there  were  other  expedients  which  stand  in  glaring 
,^^^.  contrast  to  the  former,  but  which,  in  the  opinion 
moiA-  of  the  Sovereign  of  Mysore,  were  not  less  con- 
ducive to  success.  He  gave  orders  that,  in  all  the 
temples  of  his  capital,  there  should  be  performed* 
with  the  utmost  solemnity,  the  mysterious  rite  of 
the  jBBBUM.  It  is  singular  that  both  Hyder  and 
his  son  Tippoo  (the  one  at  least  a  nominal,  and 
the  other  a  zealous,  Mussulman)  appear  to  have 
held  implicit  faith  in  the  Hindoo  forms  of  super- 
stition which  are  denoted  by  that  word.  The  forms 
are  of  various  kinds.  Sometimes,  to  obtain  the 
end  which  the  prince  desires,  the  Brahmins  stand 
up  to  their  breasts  in  water,  beating  the  water  with 
tlieir  hands,  and  howling  forth  their  incantations. 
Sometimes,  with  the  same  view,  a  snake  of  the 
Cobra  Capella  kind  is  suspended  by  the  tail  from 
the  roof  of  the  apartment,  while  incense  is  burned 
at  a  fire  kindled  immediately  below.  In  all  these 
ceremonies,  the  presence  of  salt  was  deemed  as 
unlucky  as  the  spilling  it  in  England.* 

The  Government  of  Madras  was,  almost  to  the 
last,  unconscious  of  its  danger.  Early  in  April 
1780,  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  had  sailed  for  England, 
congratulating  himself,  in  the  final  Minute  he  re- 
corded, that  all  was  tranquil,  and  that  no  disturbance 

*  See  Coloael  Wilks's  South  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  254.  note. 
Our  own  Buperetition  as  to  ealt-spiUing  has,  in  all  probability, 
an  Eastern  origin.  But  there  is  a  curious  passage  in  Cer- 
vantes, sboTriug  that  at  one  time  in  Spain  it  was  confined  to 
the  members  of  a  uogle  noble  family  —  the  MendoxoB.  (Don 
Quixote,  ch.  68.  -vtA.  vii  p.  1S4.  ed.  Paris,  1814.) 
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of  the  calm  was  to  be  feared.  His  successor,  CHAP. 
Mr.  Wliitehill,  was  a  man  wholly  unequal  to  the  .^^'^■. 
charge.  Almost  the  same  might  be  said  of  Sir  indu. 
Hector  Munro,  the  commander  of  the  forces ;  for 
either  age  or  climate  had  dealt  hardly  with  the  hero 
of  Buxar.  Thus  the  English  chiefs  were  nearly 
taken  by  surprise,  when,  in  the  height  of  summer, 
the  horsemen  of  Mysore,  the  vanguard  of  Hyder's 
army,  came  dashing  down  the  passes  that  lead  from 
their  wild  hills.  This  was  the  invasion  which  some 
years  afterwards  was  described  with  so  much  glow- 
ing eloquence  by  Burke.  This  was  the  "  black 
"  cloud  that  hung  for  a  while  on  the  declivities  of 
"the  mountains."  This  was  the  "menacing 
"  meteor  which  blackened  all  the  horizon  until  it 
"  suddenly  burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of 
*'  its  contents  upon  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic."  * 

At  the  approach  of  Hyder's  army,  the  frontier- 
posts,  held  by  Sepoys,  surrendered  with  but  slight 
resistance;  and  his  onward  progress  was  marked 
by  fire  and  the  sword.  From  the  summit  of  St. 
Thomas's  Mount  the  people  of  Madras  could  see, 
on  the  horizon,  columns  of  dark  smoke  ascend 
from  the  burning  villages.  The  ladies  and  the 
children  (and  may  we  not  include  some  gentle- 
men ?)  were  filled  witli  terror  and  affright.  Their 
gay  villas  around  the  city  were  forsaken,  while  the 
narrow  space  behind  the  cannon  of  Fort  St.  George 

•  Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts,  February  28. 1785. 
The  first  germ  of  this  fine  passage  liee  perhaps  in  the  avSwor 
utrwcp  I'c^c  of  Demosthenes  irtpi  tov  art^fov. 

BE  4 
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CHAP,  was  thronged.     In  the  field  there  were  already 
'■   some  not  wholly  inconsiderable  forces.    Sir  Hector 

iHWA.  Munro  had  above  five  thousand  men,  and  Colonel 
Baillie  above  three.  Some  active  and  useful  aid  to 
these  forces  was  expected  Irom  the  constant  ally  of 
England,  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  A  Mussulman 
noble,  sent  by  that  potentate,  did  accordingly 
arrive,  with  great  ceremony,  at  Sir  Hector's  camp. 
He  said  to  M  unro  that  he  was  ordered,  by  Mahomed 
Ali,  to  attend  him,  but  had  no  powers  given  him 
to  procure  either  provisions  or  intelligence — the 
only  two  things  needed.  "  As  I  wanted  neither  a 
"  valet  nor  a  cook,"  says  the  Genera!,  "  I  told  tlie 
"  gentleman  I  would  dispense  with  his  services  I"* 
Had  Baillie  and  Munro  at  once  combined  their 
forces,  as  they  might  and  should,  it  seems  probable, 
from  the  much  larger  number  of  Europeans  in 
their  ranks,  that  they  might  have  stood  firm  against 
all  the  armies  of  Mysore.  But  their  torpor,  or 
perhaps  their  jealousy,  delayed  them,  and  thus 
enabled  Hyder  to  ass^  them  singly,  while  yet  only 
a  few  miles  asunder.  On  the  10th  of  September 
the  troops  of  Baillie  were  overwhelmed  and  cut  to 
pieces.  A  similar  fate  might  have  befallen  Munro 
had  he  not  saved  himself  by  a  precipitate  retreat 
towards  Mount  St.  Thomas,  first  casting  his  art^lery 
into  the  tanks,  and  relinquishing  his  baggage  and 
stores.  Thus  only  the  walled  towns  remained  to 
the  English :  all  the  open  country  was,  or  would 
be,  Hydei's. 

•  Wilks'fl  SoQth  of  India,  toL  il  p.  268. 
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A  swift-sailing  ship,  des|ratched  for  the  express  CHAP, 
purpose,  brought  these  ill  tidings  to  Calcutta  on  ^^Xix.^ 
the  ^rd  of  the  same  month.  On  no  occasion,  stdu. 
either  before  or  since,  were  the  genius,  the  energy, 
the  master-spirit  of  Hastings  more  signally  dis- 
played. In  a  single  day  he  framed  a  new  system 
of  policy,  renouncing  his  late  &vourite  schemes, 
and  contemplating  only  the  altered  state  of  public 
affairs.  In  his  own  words  —  "All  my  hopes  of 
"  aggrandising  the  British  name  and  enlarging  the 
"  interests  of  the  Company,  gave  instant  place  to 
"  the  more  urgent  call  to  support  the  existence  of 
"  both  in  the  Carnatic ;  nor  did  I  hesitate  a  moment 
"  to  abandon  my  own  views  for  such  an  object. 
"  The  Mahratta  war  has  been,  and  is  yet,  called 
"  mine.  God  knows  why.  I  was  forced  into  it. 
"  It  began  with  the  acts  of  others  unknown  to  me. 
"  I  never  professed  any  other  design  but  to  support 
"  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  if  it  had  succeeded 
"  in  the  plans  which  it  had  formed,  or  to  protect 

"  and  save  them  if  they  foiled Perhaps 

"  the  war  with  Hyder  may  be,  in  like   manner, 
"  called  my  war."  " 

On  the  25th  the  Council  met.  The  Governor- 
General  proposed,  that  a  treaty  not  merely  of  peace 
but  of  alliance  should  be  tendered  to  the  Mahrattas, 
yielding  the  main  points  at  issue  in  the  war ;  that 
every  soldier  av^able  in  Bengal  should  at  once  be 
shipped  off  to  Madras ;  that  fifleen  Lacs  of  Rupees 
should  without  delay  be  despatched  to  the  same 
•  Letter  to  I*.  SuliTan,  Esq.,  October  28.  1780. 
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CHAP,  quarter;  that  Sir  Eyre  Coot^  as  alone  sufficient, 
.  should  be  requested  to  assume  the  chief  command 
iHDiA.  against  Mysore ;  and  that  the  powers  allowed  to 
the  Supreme  Presidency  by  the  Act  of  1773  should 
be  strained  to  the  utmost,  by  superseding  Mr. 
Whitehin,  the  new  and  incapable  Governor  of  Fort 
St  George.  Francis,  whose  hatreds  were  as  usual 
much  stronger  than  his  patriotism,  raised  his  voice 
almost  for  the  last  time  in  India  to  declare,  that  he 
would  have  sent  only  one  half  of  the  money  and 
none  of  the  troops.  Nevertheless,  the  proposals  of 
Hastings  were  carried  through,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
obeyed  the  honourable  call  to  the  scenes  of  his  past 
glory.  In  the  first  days  of  November  he  landed  at 
Madras.  No  sooner  had  he  taken  his  seat  in  Coun* 
cil,  than  he  produced  the  document  from  Hastings 
suspending  Mr.  Whitehill.  That  gentleman,  though 
taken  by  surprise,  attempted  some  faint  demur,  but, 
the  majority  of  the  Council  acquiescing,  he  was 
compelled  to  retire,  and  tlie  member  next  in  seni- 
ority succeeded  to  the  Chair. 

Hyder  AH,  since  his  great  successes  over  Baillie 
and  Munro,  had  reduced  the  fort  of  Arcot,  and  was 
besieging  Wandewash  and  Vellore.  But  the  arrival 
of  the  new  commander  and  of  the  reinforcements 
from  Bengal  struck  hb  mind  with  awe.  He  raised 
the  siege  of  both  places  when,  in  January  1781,  he 
saw  Coote  take  the  field,  though  still  with  most 
scanty  forces  and  inadequate  supplies.  Sir  Eyr^ 
apprehensive  of  a  rising  among  the  French  so  lately 
subdued,  next  marched  south  and  encamped  on 
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the  Red  Hills  of  Pondicherry.     Later  in  the  sea-  CHAP. 
son  he  advanced  to  Porto  Novo,  a  haven  some  . 

forty  miles  further  to  the  southward.  There,  on  noMA- 
the  Ist  of  July,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  Hyder 
to  a  battle.  He  had  only  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand  men  to  oppose  to  the  myriads  of  Mysore. 
Yet  such  was  the  ascendancy  of  European  valour 
and  European  skill,  that  afler  six  hours  of  conflict 
Hyder's  forces  fled  in  utter  disarray,  leaving  on  the 
fleld  several  tliousand  dead  and  wounded,  while 
upon  the  side  of  the  English  the  loss  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded four  hundred  men. 

Hyder  himself  had  watched  the  progress  of  the 
battle  from  a  small  eminence,  seated  cross-legged 
on  a  stool.  Amazed  at  his  own  reverses,  he  could 
scarce  believe  his  eyes;  and  when  some  of  his 
followers  suggested  that  it  was  time  to  move,  he 
answered  them  only  by  a  torrent  of  abuse.  At 
last,  a  groom  who  had  long  served  him  and  was,  in 
some  sort,  a  privileged  man,  boldly  seized  his  mas- 
ter's feet  and  forced  on  his  slippers ;  exclaiming  as 
he  thus  equipped  him  for  flight :  "  We  will  beat 
"  them  to-morrow  ;  in  the  meanwhile  mount  your 
"  horsel"  Hyder  took  the  counsel,  and  was  quickly 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 

The  victory  at  Porto  Novo  was  not  left  unim- 
proved by  Coote.  He  turned,  and  with  good  effect, 
towards  Wandewash,  which  was  again  besieged. 
"  Wandewash  is  safe"  —  thus  he  wrote  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Madras  —  "  it  being  the  third  time 
*'  in  my  life  I  have  had  the  honour  to  relieve  it." 
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CHAP.  Hyder  then  felt  back  to  what  he  deemed  a  lucky 
.^  .  spot,  as  it  certainly  was  a  strong  position ;  the  very 
wDiA.  ground  on  which,  in  the  preceding  year,  he  had 
defeated  Bailtie.  There,  on  the  27th  of  August, 
he  engaged  in  another  battle  with  Sir  Eyre.  In 
this  action,  to  which  a  neighbouring  village  gave 
its  name  of  Pollilore,  the  ground  was  so  unfavour- 
able to  the  English,  that  Sir  Hector  Munro,  who 
commanded  the  first  line,  could  not  forbear  a  re- 
monstrance to  his  chief.  "  You  talk  to  me.  Sir, 
"  when  you  should  be  doing  your  duty  t  "  —  such 
was  the  stem  reply ;  a  reply  which,  rankling  in  the 
mind  of  Munro,  caused  him  to  retire  from  active 
service  to  Madras,  and  from  thence  next  year  to 
England.*  The  results  of  Pollilore  were  far  less 
decisive,  and  purchased  by  much  heavier  saciifice 
than  those  of  Porto  Novo  j  yet  still,  at  the  close, 
the  flight  of  Hyder  from  his  chosen  ground  left  to 
Coote,  undoubtedly,  both  the  honour  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  day.  The  open  country  was  reco- 
vered }  and  the  Camatic  was  saved. 

From  Calcutta  the  Governor- General  had  lost 
no  time  in  commencing  a  negotiation  for  peace 
with  the  Mahrattas.  But  this  was  long  protracted 
by  the  number  of  their  chiefs,  and  the  intricacy  of 
the  relations  between  them  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 

*  Sir  Hector  survived  till  1606,  dying  quietly  at  his  seat  ia 
Boss-shire.  (Ann.  Begist.  for  that  year,  p.  366.)  Some  years 
before,  bis  son,  a  young  officer  serving  in  Bengal,  was  killed 
by  a  Boyal  tiger,  "  which,",  snys  an  eye-witneas,  "rushed  into 
"  the  jungle  with  him  with  as  much  ease  as  I  could  lift  a 
"  kitten !"    (Ibid.  1793,  p.  31.) 
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spring  of  1782  that  the  treaties  were  finally  con-  CHAP, 
eluded  at  Salbye.     Meanwhile,  the  entire  strain  of   ""  '. 
the  war,  both  with  Poonah  and  Mysore,  fell  upon    "">"• 
the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  from  which,  nevertheless, 
large  remittances  were  still  expected  by  the  Di- 
rectors and   Proprietors  at  home.     Under  these 
pressing  circumstances,  Hastings  was  compelled  to 
seek  new  sources  of  supply.     He  thought  himself 
entitled  to  call  for  aid  from  the  great  feudatories  or 
vassala  of  his  power,  and,  above  all,  from  Cheyte 
Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Benares. 

Benares  —  a  city  of  above  half  a  million  of  inha- 
bitants, pent  up  in  narrow  alleys,  through  none  of 
which  a  wheel-carriage  could  pass  —  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  centre  and  the  capital  of  the  Hindoo 
superstitions.  The  Ganges,  though  everywhere  re- 
vered as  holy,  is  yet  deemed  more  holy  at  Benares 
than  at  any  other  portion  of  its  course.  Every  man, 
say  the  Brahmins,  who  dies  in  the  sacred  city,  and 
is  cast  into  the  sacred  stream,  is  sure  of  acceptance 
on  high  —  even  though  he  may  have  committed 
enormous  crimes,  and  even  though  he  may  have 
been  an  eater  of  beef  I  The  only  other  requisite 
condition  is,  that  he  should  be  bountiful  "  to  the 
"  poor  Brahmins."  Long  flights  of  steps,  ever 
crowded  with  pious  bathers,  are  here  seen  in  down- 
ward succession  to  the  stream.  Here,  the  temples 
are  many  and  magnificent  From  each  of  these 
discordant  strains  of  music,  such  as  the  Hindoos 
love,  resound.  The  bulls  devoted  to  Siva,  tame 
and, familiar  as  mastiffs,  walk  lazily  up  and  down 
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CHAP,  the  narrow  streets.  The  monkeys,  sacred  to  Hun- 
LXIX.  j[„jm„^  that  divine  ape  who,  as  the  Brahmins  assure 
oiDu.  us,  was  the  conqueror  of  Ceylon,  are  not  less  nu- 
merous, clinging  to  all  the  roofs  and  little  projec- 
tions of  the  temples,  thrusting,  as  they  chatter, 
their  heads  and  hands  into  every  fruiterer's  shop, 
or  snatching  the  food  from  the  children  at  their 
meals.  Hideous  acts  and  attitudes  of  penance  are 
displayed  on  every  side  by  religious  mendicants 
disfigured  alike  by  nature  and  by  skill,  —  by  chalk, 
—  by  cow-dung, — .by  disease,  —  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  never-failing  income  is  derived  from  the  con- 
course and  the  charity  of  the  wealthier  pilgrims.* 

The  city  and  district  of  Benares  formed  a  small 
state,  ruled  by  a  Hindoo  prince,  but  tributary  to 
the  Mussulmans  of  Oude.  In  1774,  however,  the 
Nabob  of  Oude,  in  a  treaty  with  the  English,  yielded 
to  them  all  his  rights  upon  Benares ;  and  since  that 
time  Cheyte  Sing,  the  Rajah,  had  punctually  trans- 
mitted his  tribute  to  Calcutta.  It  has  been  con- 
tended, that  beyond  the  exact  payment  of  this 
stipulated  sum  Cheyte  Sing  owed  nothing  to  the 
English.  On  the  contrary,  Hastings  held,  that  the 
Company,  like  other  suzerains,  might,  in  extraor- 
dinary perils,  claim  from  its  vassals  some  extraor- 

•  Bishop  Heber'B  Diary  (vol.  i.  pp.  371 — MX),  ed.  1828)  con- 
Ulns  a  most  animated  and  picturesque  description  of  Benareg, 
from  which  the  particulars  of  mine  are  drawn.  As  he  passed 
through  the  holy  places,  the  Bishop  complains  of  the  vast 
number  of  garlands  which  in  compliment  were  hung  around  ' 
his  neck ;  "  until  at  last,"  he  says,  "  I  looked  more  like  a 
"  sacrifice  than  a  Priest  I " 
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dinary  aid.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mahratta  war  CHAP, 
in  1778,  I  have  already  shown  how  the  Governor-  . 

General  exacted  firom  Benares  three  new  battalions  india. 
of  Sepoys.  The  first  demand  was  only  for  one 
year,  but  as  the  war  went  on  it  was  annually  re- 
newed. Cheyte  Sing  murmured  and  remonstrated 
in  vain.  At  last,  according  to  the  feshion  of  the 
East,  he  thought  to  put  an  end  to  further  requisi- 
tions by  offering  to  Hastings  for  his  own  use  a 
present  of  two  Lacs  of  Rupees.  The  conduct  of 
Hastings  in  this  transaction  is  not  quite  clear.  He 
took  the  money,  and  for  a  time  concealed  it  both 
from  the  Bengal  Council  and  from  the  Directors  at 
home.  After  some  interval,  however,  he  placed  it 
to  the  Company's  account,  and  sternly  intimated 
to  the  Rajah,  that  the  five  Lacs  required  for  the 
Sepoys  must  be  paid  as  before  —  adding  shortly 
afterwards  one  Lac  more  as  a  fine  for  evasion  and 
delay.* 

In  referring  to  this  case,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Cheyte  Sing  was  known  to  be  rich,  and 
supposed  to  be  ill-afiected.     Notwithstanding  all 

*  The  points  against  Hastings  in  this  affair  are  wrought  out 
in  full  relief  b^  Burke  in  his  Articles  of  Charge  (iii.  and  Tiii.) 
and  the  explanations  b^  Hastings  himself  (in  1782  and  1785) 
can  scarcely  be  thought  conclusire.  But  great  attention  is  due 
to  the  judgment  passed  hj  Professor  Wilson  in  his  notes  upon 
Mill  (toI.  iv.  p.  373.)  :  "It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  Hast- 
"  ings  Gommnnicated  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  thii 
"  present  to  the  Accountant-GenersI,  who  received  the  money, 
"  &c.  It  ia  undeniable,  therefore,  that  Hastings  never  intended 
"  to  appropriate  this  money  to  bis  own  use."  (See  the  Minutea 
of  Evidence,  1155.2747.) 
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CHAP,   his  pleas  of  poverty,   he  had  certainly  amaased 
■  considerable  treasure.     He  had  done  his  best  to 

iwiA.  foment  and  aggravate  the  dissensions  in  the  Coun- 
cil in  the  time  of  Clavering ;  and  at  that  time 
showed  a  disposition  to  take  part  ag^nst  Hastings. 
It  may  be,  without  want  of  charity,  presumed  that, 
besides  the  public  exigencies,  Hastings  was  like- 
wise in  some  measure  swayed  by  a  feeling  of 
revenge.  New  demands  upon  Cheyte  Sing  were 
now  poured  in  so  thick  and  fast  as  to  show  a 
predetermination  of  driving  him  to  refusal  and 
resistance,  and  thence  to  ruin.  The  Rajah,  at  last 
seriously  alarmed,  tendered  as  a  peace-oifering  the 
sum  of  200,000^.  But  Hastings  declared  that  he 
would  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  half  a 
million. 

Such  was  the  critical  state  to  which  this  question 
had  grown  in  the  summer  of  I7SI.  Then,  the 
designs  of  Hastings  upon  Benares,  as  also  some 
others  which  he  had  in  view  for  Oude,  seemed  to 
need  his  personal  presence  and  direction.  Besides 
himself,  there  was  remaining  only  one  member  of 
the  Council,  Mr.  Wheler.  That  gentleman  was 
prevailed  upon  to  delegate  his  authority  to  his 
chief;  and  thus  armed  with  the  full  powers  of  the 
Council,  the  Governor-General  set  out  for  the 
north-western  provinces.  He  travelled  with  little 
.of  pomp  or  state,  and  even  beyond  the  frontier 
with  only  a  few  score  of  Sepoys.  Indeed,  it  well 
deserves  attention,  that  the  greatest  of  the  English 
in  India — the  rulers  whose  sway  over  the  minds 
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of  the  natives  has  been  strongest — did  not  resort  CHAP. 

to,  or  reiy  upon,  those  pageantries  in  which  the  : 

natives  are  supposed  to  take  delight.    There  is    djdia. 

a  remarkable  testimony  to  that  effect,  as  to  both 

Clive  and  Hastings,  from  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 

and  a  Mussulman  by  adoption,  who  had  resided  in 

India  during  a  long  course  of  years.     He  states, 

that  he  well  remembers,  in  17S5,  the  magnificence 

of  M.  de  Bussy  and  the  other  French  chiefs  in 

the  Deccan.     He  states,  that  Bussy  always  wore 

a  dress  of  rich   brocade,   with   embroidered   hat 

and  shoes;  his  table,  always  in  plate,  was  served 

with  three,  often  with  four  courses ;  he  sat  upon 

a  kind  of  throne,  with  the  arms  of  his  King  in 

reliefj  and,  whenever  he  stirred  from  home,  he  was 

mounted  on  an  elephant,  preceded  by  a  band  of 

musicians,  singing  his  feats  of  chivalry,  and  followed 

by  two  head-Chobdars,  reciting  his  eulogium  1    On 

the  contrary,  continues  the  Frenchman,  "  Colonel 

"  Clive  always  wore  his  regimentals  in  the  field, 

"  was  always  on  horseback,  and  never  in  a  palan- 

"  quin ;   he  had  a  plentiful  table,  but  no   ways 

"  delicate,  and  never  more  than  two  courses.     He 

"  used  to  march  mostly  at  the  head  of  the  column, 

"  with  his  aides-de-camp*,  or  was  hunting  at  the 

"  right  and  left.     Governor  Hastings  always  wore 

"  a  plain  coat  of  English  broadcloth ;  and  never 

"  anything  like  lace  or  embroidery.      His  whole 

*'  retinue  a  dozen  of  horseguards ;  his  throne  a 

"  plain  ch^r  of  mahogany,  with  plenty  of  such 

"  thrones  in  the  hall ;   his   table   sometimes  ne- 

VOL.   VII.  F   p 
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CHAP.    "  glected  }  his  diet  sparing  and  always  al^stemious  ; 

j__^_^  "  his  address  and  deportment  very  distant  from 
INDIA.      «<  pride  and  stiU  more  so  from  familiarity."  • 

The  Governor-General  arrived  at  Benares  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1781.  Cheyte  Sing  had  gone  forth 
many  miles  to  meet  him,  with  every  mark  of  honour, 
and  with  the  humblest  professions  of  respect.  Nay, 
on  entering  the  Governor's  pinnace,  he  even  took 
off  his  turban  and  laid  it  on  the  lap  of  Hastings 
—  a  symbol  to  denote  his  unlimited  submission. 
Hastings,  with  whom  mere  forms  had  little  weight, 
received  all  these  compliments  with  coldness.  He 
sternly  refused  a  visit  from  the  Rajah  in  Benares, 
and  next  morning  sent  to  him  the  Resident,  with 
a  paper  of  complaints  and  demands.  These  Cheyte 
Sing  attempted  to  explain  or  evade.  Without  fur- 
ther parley,  Hastings  put  him  under  arrest;  sending 
two  companies  of  Sepoys  to  guard  him  as  a  prisoner 
in  his  palace. 

**  The  Rajah  " — such  was  the  report  of  the  Eng- 
lish Resident  to  Hastings — "  submitted  quietly  to 
"the  arrest;  and  assured  me  that,  whatever  were 
"  your  orders,  he  was  ready  to  obey."  But  not  such 
were  the  feelings  of  his  people.  It  was  no  light 
thing  for  an  European  chief  to  seize  the  person  of  a 
Hindoo  Prince  in  the  very  sanctuary  and  strong- 
hold of  the  Hindoo  superstitions.  The  multitude 
gathered  in  the  streets,  confident  in  their  growing 
numbers.  They  might  also  expect  some  aid  from 
the  holy  bulls,  or  the  not  less  holy  apes,  that  they 

*  Ifote  hj  the  first  translator  of  the  Seir  Mutakhareen,  vol. 
iii.  p.  150.  ed.  Calcutta^  1789. 
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saw  around  them.  From  outcries  and  threats  they  CHAP. 
quickly,  passed  to  blows.  By  a  strange  neglect  ■  .  ■ 
the  two  companies  of  Sepoys  round  the  palace  "">"• 
had  come  without  ammunition ;  consequently  they 
were  soon  overpowered.  Two  other  companies  sent 
for  their  support  were  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces 
in  the  narrow  alleys.  Hastings  bad  then  left,  for 
his  own  protection,  no  more  than  fifty  men.  With 
these  he  barricaded  the  house  in  which  he  had 
taken  up  his  residence,  but  could  not,  long  together, 
have  maintained  it  against  a  mob  which  he  describes 
as  "about  two  thousand,  furious  and  daring  from 
*'  the  easy  success  of  their  last  attempt." — "  Cheyte 
"  Sing,"  he  adds,  in  a  more  private  letter,  *'  had  me 
"  at  his  mercy  at  Benares  if  the  wretch  had  known 
"  his  advantage."  * 

Happily  for  Hastings,  the  thought  which  at  this 
time  was  uppermost  in  Cheyte  Sing's  mind  was 
not  for  victory  or  vengeanc§,  but  only  for  escape. 
In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  he  made  his  way 
from  his  palace  by  a  secret  postern,  which  opened 
to  the  Ganges.  The  bank  was  precipitous,  but  he 
was  let  down,  as  from  a  wall,  by  a  line  of  his  attend- 
ants* turbans  tied  together;  and,  finding  a  boat,  was 
rowed  over  to  the  opposite  shore.  There  he  was 
quickly  joined  by  his  principal  adherents  from  the 
cily  of  Benares,  and  he  began  to  muster  troops. 
Still,  however,  it  was  mainly  to  a  reconciliation  that 
his  wishes  turned.    He  addressed  to  the  Governor- 

*  To  Mqjor  Scott,  January  1.  1782.  Hemoirg  b;  Gleig, 
vol.  ii.  p.  420. 
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CHAP.  General  a  petition,  abounding  with  apologiesfor  the 
■  ■'^^.  past,  and  offers  of  allegiance  for  the  future. 
INDIA.  Through  all  the  storm  that  raged  around  him  the 
equable  mind  of  Hastings  was  never  for  a  moment 
stirred.  So  far  from  making  any  concession  to 
Cheyte  Sing,  he  did  not  eyen  vouchsafe  him  a  reply. 
Jle  carefully  refrained  from  spreading  any  super- 
fluous alarm  by  his  communications  either  with 
Bengal  or  Oude.  Yet  his  pen  was  not  idle.  He  wrote 
to  the  nearest  officers  within  the  British  territory  to 
require  aid.  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Hastings,  whom  he 
had  left  at  Monghir,  to  inform  her  of  his  safety. 
And  lastly — with  the  same  perfect  calmness  and 
self-command  as  when  seated  quietly  in  his  chamber 
at  Calcutta,  or  beneath  his  garden-trees  at  AUipore 
—  he  wrote  to  the  agent  charged  to  treat  with  the 
Mahratta  chiefe,  giving  him  such  detailed  instruc- 
tions as  by  the  last  advices  that  negotiation  needed. 
The  sure  conveyance  of  these  letters  was  now  no 
easy  task  j  but  here  again  the  fertile  mind  of 
Hastings  was  ready  with  a  scheme.  Having  re- 
duced them  to  the  smallest  compass,  and  rolled 
them  into  pieces  of  quill,  he  intrusted  them  to 
some  well-tried  Hikcarrahs,  or  Hindoo  messen- 
gers, who,  by  his  orders,  taking  out  their  ear-rings, 
concealed  them  in  their  ears.  Thus  did  these  men 
pass  safely  and  without  detection  through  the  hos- 
tile throng. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  chief  part  of  the  insur- 
gents had  left  Benares,  and  joined  the  prince 
beyond  the  river,  the  position  of  Hastings  in  the 
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city  conrinued  full  of  peril.  Not  only  was  the  CHAP, 
insurrection  general  through  the  district  of  Benares ;  w— ,— 1j 
it  was  spreading  through  great  part  of  the  mis-  'kdia- 
governed  state  of  Oude ;  it  was  threatening  even 
the  British  province  of  Bahar.  New  passions 
began  to  ferment,  and  new  hopes  to  rise.  Cheyte 
Sing  himself,  instead  of  further  pleas  for  mercy, 
was  beginning  to  dream  of  conquest  and  revenge. 
Hastings  and  his  small  band,  even  though  rein- 
forced by  some  recruits,  and  by  the  boatmen  who 
had  brought  them  to  Benares,  could  no  longer  hope 
to  maintain  themselves  as  a  mere  vanguard  in  the 
midst  of  foes.  He  set  forth  from  the  city  by  night, 
yet  not  unobserved,  the  rabble  hooting  him  as  he 
rode  along  with  a  jingling  rhyme,  not  yet  forgotten 
in  Benares.'  Unassailed,  however,  on  this  occasion, 
except  in  words,  he  made  his  way  successfully  to 
the  rock-fortress  of  Chunar.  There  he  was  quickly 
joined  by  a  protecting  force ;  at  its  head  the  brave 
and  enterprising  Major  Popham,  the  conqueror  of 
Gualior.  Against  such  troops,  and  such  a  chief, 
the  rabble  of  Cheyte  Sing,  now  swelled  to  forty 

*  "  Hat'  bee  pur  howdah,  ghore  pur  jeen 
"Juldee  bah'rjata  Sahib  Wirren  Huateea!" 
"  Horse,  elephant,  howdah,  set  off  at  full  apeed, 
"Ride  away  my  Lord  Warren  Hastings  !" 
"  It  is  a  nursery  rhjme  which  is  of^eti  sung  to  children  (at 
Benares),"  aajs  Bishop  Heber.     (Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  438.  ed. 
1828.)    Both  the  Bishop  and  another  eminent  writer  of  our 
own  day  appear  to  be  in  error  when  they  consider  tliia  a  song 
in  praise  of  Hastings  instead  of  in  triumph  over  him.     See 
a  note  to  Impey's  Memoin  of  Sir  Elijah,  p.  234. 
r  T  S 
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tliousand,  could  not  stand.  The  Hindoo  prince 
-  was  utterly  routedand  driven  from  his  states.  One 
of  hia  kinsmen  was  in  his  stead  named  Rajah  of 
Benares,  but  his  yearly  tribute  was  raised  to  forty 
Lacs  of  Rupees,  and  he  became  on  all  points  a  mere 
stipendiary  and  subject  of  the  English,  soon  to  be  re- 
moved, as  he  had  been  appointed,  by  their  sovereign 
will.  Nothing  was  left  to  Cheyte  Sing  beyond  the 
fortress  of  Bidgegur,  which  held  his  treasure,  and 
which  the  princess  his  mother  defended.  After  a 
sie^e  of  several  weeks  the  place  was  reduced  by 
Major  Popham.  The  treasure — after  all  Cheyte 
Sing's  pleas  of  utter  poverty,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest — was  found  to  exceed  in  value 
350,000/.  But  it  did  not,  as  Hastings  hoped,  go 
to  replenish  the  coffers  of  Bengal ;  it  was  seized 
by  the  army  as  prize.  The  fault  here  lay  mainly  in 
the  Governor-General  himself;  in  his  own  hasty 
letters  and  own  inconsiderate  expressions,  during 
the  heat  of  the  siege. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  which 
in  the  impeachment  of  Hastings  formed  the  gi-ent 
Benares  charge,  we  find  its  real  facts  utterly  dis- 
torted by  the  ardour  of  both  sides.  While  Fox 
and  Burke,  in  urging  it,  allege  the  vilest  motives 
and  most  heinous  crimes,  not  even  the  shadow  of 
an  indiscretion  is  allowed  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  or  by 
Major  Scott.  Between  the  two  extreme  parties, 
thus  fiercely  warring  upon  Indian  aflTairs,  there 
arose  a  great  Minister,  free  from  any  party-trammels 
with  either.     The  judgment  of  Mr.  Pitt,  expressed, 
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for  the  first  time,  in  hia  speech  of  June,  1786,  was  CHAP, 
formed,  as  he  states,  after  a  long  and  laborious  . 
study  of  the  question.  On  nearly  all  points  he  ikdia. 
approved  the  course  of  Hastings.  He  maintained 
that  the  Governor-General  was  entitled  to  consider 
Cheyte  Sing  as  a  feudatory  prince,  and  to  call  upon 
him  for  extraordinary  aid.  He  maintained  that 
Cheyte  Sing  had  shown  contumacy  in  refusing  such 
aid ;  and  that,  in  punishment  of  his  contumacy, 
Hastings  had  good  right  to  impose  on  him  a  fine. 
'*  But,"  continued  Mr  Pitt,  "in  fining  the  Rajah 
"  500,000/.  for  a  mere  delay  to  pay  50,000/.,  which 
"  50,000/.  he  had  actually  paid,  Mr.  Hastings  pro- 
*<  ceeded  in  an  arbitrary,  tyrannical  manner,  and 
*'  was  not  guided  by  any  principle  of  reason  and 
"justice.  This  proceeding  destroyed  all  relation 
"  and  connection  between  tlie  degrees  of  guilt 
"and  punishment;  ....  that  punishment  was 
"  utterly  disproportionate  and  shamefully  exorbi- 
"  tant."*  These  weighty  words  did  not  merely 
at  that  time  prevail — did  not  merely,  then,  in  fact, 
decide  the  great  question  of  the  day  —  Impeach- 
ment or  no  Impeachments  but  they  are  now,  as  I 
conceive,  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  voice  of 
History.  It  is  on  that  point,  and  that  point  alone, 
in  the  Benares  Charge,  the  exorbitancy  of  the  fine, 
that  the  voice  of  History  may  pronounce  Hastings 
to  have  erred,  no  doubt  led  astray  by  his  personal 
resentment  and  rancour  against  Cheyte  Sing.  An 
objection  has  indeed  been  raised  to  Mr.  Pitt's  dis- 

•  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  111. 
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CHAP,  criminating  censure,  as  though  it  were  not  ade- 
'■  quateto  support  a  vote  of  condemnation,  since  the 
INDIA,  question  of  a  larger  or  a  lesser  fine  can  be  no  more 
than  a  difference  in  degree.  Yet  what  is  it  but  a 
difference  in  degree,  thatwith  children,  for  example, 
separates  the  chastisement  which  the  legislator 
praises  from  that  which  he  is  bound  to  punish — 
the  chastisement  which  aims  at  correction  from  the 
chastisement  tending  to  maim  and  to  deform  ?  Not 
&r  dissimilar,  surely,  is  the  relation  of  a  liege-lord 
to  his  vassals,  where  the  duty  of  protection  goes 
side  by  side  with  the  right  of  control. 

If  Hastings  could  have  felt  remorse — a  feeling 
almost  alien  from  his  nature — he  might  have  felt 
it  when  he  found  his  aim  in  all  this  violence,  the 
treasure  at  Bidgegur,  diverted  by  his  soldiers  from 
the  public  uses  which  he  had  destgneif.  But  he 
only  turned  with  the  keener  energy  to  his  projects 
upon  Oude.  We  have  seen  how,  in  1775,  Sujah 
Dowlah  was  succeeded,  as  Nabob  and  Vister,  by  his 
son  Asaph  ul  Dowlah.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
new  prince  was  to  remove  the  seat  of  liis  govern- 
ment from  Fyzabad  to  the  rising  city  of  Lucknow.* 
There  remained,  however,  as  sojourners  in  the 
palace  of  Fyzabad,  the  grandmother  of  the  young 
Sovereign,  and  also  his  mother,  the  widow  of  Sujah 
Dowlah.  These  aged  ladies  were  called  the  Be- 
gums or  Princesses  of  Oude.t    They  had  kept 

•  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer,  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 
I  "  Begum  is  a  title  of  Turkish  origin  and  the  feminine  of 
"  Beg,  which  BigniGes  Prince,  both  in  Tartary  and  Turkey, 
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possession  of  Sujah  Dowlah's  treasure,  amounting,  CHAP, 
it  was  said,  to  upwards  of  3,000,000/.  They  had  .^^^^. 
also  vast  Jaghires,  and  maintained  a  princely  state,  ihdia. 
On  the  other  hand,  Asaph  ul  Dowlah  showed  him- 
self so  careless  and  so  prodigal,  that  he  soon  grew 
poor.  Wholly  given  up  to  the  most  disgraceful 
vices,  and  lavishing  his  own  Crown  lands  upon  his 
minions,  he  neglected  the  welfare  and  aroused  the 
resentment  of  his  people.  To  secure  himself  from 
the  effects  of  that  resentment,  and  of  his  neighbours* 
warlike  enterprises,  he  had  asked  the  help  of  a 
British  brigade.  It  had  been  most  readily  granted 
by  Hastings,  who  foresaw  that  it  would  reduce  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  dependent  prince,  and  who  added 
the  condition,  that  the  Visier  should  defray  its  entire 
cost  and  charge.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  not  long  before  the  Visier's  payments  fell  into 
arrear.  He  earnestly  pleaded  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops,  or  for  the  remission  of  the  money, 
■at  the  very  time  when  the  Governor-General  was 
bending  his  whole  thoughts  to  tlie  possible  means 
of  obtaining  some  further  tud. 

On  planning  his  north-western  journey,  Hast- 
ings Iiad  determined  tliat,  as  soon  as  he  had  closed 
the  affairs  of  Benares,  he  would  take  in  hand  those 
of  Oude,  and  repair  in  person  to  Lucknow.  His 
visit  was  anticipated  by  the  eagerness  of  Asaph  ul 
Dowlah,  who  came  forth  beyond  the  frontier  to 
meet  him.     The  Governor-General  and  the  Visier 

"  but  meuis  no  more  than  a  trooper,  both  in  Perria  and  in 
"  India."    (Note  to  the  S«r  Mutakbareen,  vol.  i.  p.  297.) 
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CHAP,    passed  several  days  together  in  the  rock-fortress  of 
1  Chunar.     There  it  was  that  Hastings  first  unfolded 

iHDiA.  i)ig  grand  scheme  for  the  relief  of  both.  He  pro- 
posed that  Asaph  ul  Dowlah  should  resume  the 
domains  which  he  had  improvidently  granted,  and 
also  those  which  his  father  had  bequeathed.  But 
it  was  not  merely  in  this  manner  that  the  Begums 
were  to  be  despoiled.  Another  part  of  the  scheme 
was  to  wring  from  them  the  larger  portion  of  their 
treasure,  the  money  thus  accruing  to  be  accepted 
by  the  English  in  liquidation  of  the  arrears  which 
they  claimed  from  Oude. 

In  this  plan  of  Hastings  for  despoiling  the  prin- 
cesses he  had  not  even  the  merit  of  original  in- 
vention. The  idea  was  so  simple  and  easy,  that  it 
had  long  since  occurred,  without  prompting,  to  the 
mind  of  the  Yisier.  He  had  at  various  times  ob- 
tained from  his  mother  and  his  grandame  sums 
amounting  to  630,000/.  Against  the  last  of  tbese 
payments  they  had  struggled  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  Nor  did  they  yield  until  the  Visier  at  last 
agreed  to  a  treaty  pledging  himself  on  no  account  or 
pretence  to  make  any  further  demand  upon  them; 
and  to  this  treaty  they  had  obtained  the  guarantee 
of  the  Council  of  Bengal,  through  the  ascendancy, 
at  that  time,  of  Ciavering  and  Monson,  and  con- 
trary to  the  wish  of  Hastings.  Thus  then  the  faith 
of  the  English  government  was  clearly  pledged 
against  the  very  course  which  an  English  Governor 
was  attempting  to  pursue. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  Hastings 
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oppression.  First,  he  might  allege,  with  some  show  i 
of  reason,  that,  according  to  the  Mahomedan  law, 
the  treasure  of  the  late  Visier  belonged,  of  right, 
not  to  the  widow,  but  to  the  son.  Next  he  might 
point  to  the  depositions  of  numerous  witnesses, 
that  upon  the  news  of  the  outbreak  in  Benares 
some  retainers  of  the  two  Begums  had  stirred  up 
insurrection  in  Oude.  It  so  happened  that  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  was  at  tliis  very  time  engaged  in  a 
tour  through  the  upper  provinces — a  tour  which 
he  had  undertaken  partly  for  recreation  and  health, 
and  partly,  as  was  his  duty,  to  inspect  the  local 
courts.  He  now  offered  Hastings  to  proceed  to 
Lucknow,  and  receive  the  depositions  of  these 
witnesses  in  regular  form.  The  offer  was  gladly 
accepted,  and  the  depositions  were  accordingly 
received.  From  these  it  might,  perhaps,  be  clear 
that  some  of  the  Begums'  people  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  late  disturbance ;  but  there  was  no 
proof  whatever  to  show  that  they  had  acted  by  the 
order,  or  even  with  the  knowledge,  of  the  aged 
ladies.  Above  all,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
no  opportunity  was  ever  allowed  the  princesses  to 
be  heard  in  their  own  defence.  Yet  it  was  upon 
such  wholly  one-sided  testimony  that  Hastings 
mainly  relied  for  his  own  justification.  "Let 
"this,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  London,  "let 
"  this  be  an  answer  to  the  men  of  virtue  who  may 
"  exclaim  against  our  breach  of  faith,  and  the  in- 
"  humanity  of  dealing  war  against  widows,  prin- 
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*'  cesses  of  high  birth,  and  defenceless  old  women 
"  —  These  old  women  had  v€iy  nigh  effected  our 
"  destruction."* 

It  was  in  September,  I78I,  that  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  Visier  signed  a  treaty  at  Chunar, 
according  to  the  terms  which  the  former  had  pro- 
posed. Then  they  parted.  Hastings  followed  in 
the  train  of  his  victorious  troops  to  Benares,  and 
from  thence  returned  to  Bengal,  while  Asaph  ul 
Dowlah  wended  back  his  way  to  Oude.  With  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Middleton,  the  English  Resident 
at  his  Court,  he  prepared  to  carry  into  effect  his 
stipulations.  But,  in  resuming  the  grants  of  land, 
he  had  to  encounter  the  most  vehement  remon- 
strances, both  from  his  mother  and  his  minions. 
His  heart  was  moved  by  some  touch  of  pity  or  of 
shame.  Even  Mr.  Middleton,  though  the  devoted 
friend,  or,  to  speak  more  truly  perhaps,  the  humble 
servant,  of  the  Governor-General,  faltered  at  the 
long  course  of  exaction  (hat  lay  before  him.  Hast- 
ings alone  was,  as  ever,  unbending,  cold,  and  hard. 
He  sternly  reminded  the  Visier  of  their  plighted 
compact.  He  bade,  in  the  most  peremptory  terms, 
the  Resident  proceed  on  his  instructions,  "  If 
'*  you,"  he  added,  "  cannot  rely  on  your  own 
"  firmness,  I  will  free  you  from  these  charges ;  I 
"  will  myself  proceed  to  Lucknow ;  I  will  myself 
"  undertake  them."t 

•  To  L.  Sulivan,  Esq.,  February  21.  1782. 
t  Letter,  December  25.  1781.    Burke's  Articles  of  Charge, 
IV.  sec  12. 
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Thus  spurred  on,  both  the  Visier  and  the  Resi-    CI 

dent,  though  wincing,  began  to  move.     The  Ja-  , ; 

ghires  of  the  two  princesses  were  forcibly  resumed.  ^ 
The  city  and  palace  of  Fyzabad,  in  which  they 
dwelt,  were  surrounded  and  reduced  by  a  body  of 
British  troops.  Still,  however,  the  Begums  would 
not  part  with  any  portion  of  their  hidden  treasure. 
The  difficulty  was  how  to  discover  or  lay  hands 
upon  it  without  profaning,  as  the  races  of  the  East 
conceive,  the  sacred  bounds  of  the  Zenana.  It  was 
resolved  to  arrest  and  confine  two  aged  Eunuchs, 
the  heads  of  the  household,  and  the  principal 
Ministers  of  the  princesses.  These  men  were  cast 
into  prison,  and  loaded  with  irons ;  and,  on  finding 
them  obdurate,  an  order  was  issued  in  January,  178@, 
that  until  they  yielded  they  should  be  debarred 
from  all  food.  This  order,  to  the  shame  and  oppro- 
brium  not  only  of  himself  and  his  employer,  but  even 
of  the  English  name  in  India,  bore  the  signature 
—  I  am  pained  to  own  it — of  Nathaniel  Middleton. 

To  the  pangs  of  hunger  the  aged  Ministers  gave 
way,  and  within  two  days  agreed  to  disburse  the  sum 
which  was  then  required.  But  that  sum  was  only 
a  part  of  the  whole  demand.  To  extort  the  rest 
other  most  rigorous  measures  were  employed.  The 
two  prisoners  were  removed  from  Fyzabad  to 
Lucknow.  The  weight  of  their  irons  was  increased; 
torture  was  threatened,  and  perhaps  inflicted ; 
certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  every  facility  was  granted 
by  the  British  Assistant  Resident  to  the  officers 
of  the  Visier,  who  were  sent  for  that  purpose  to  the 
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CHAP,  prison-house.  Meanwhile  at  Fyzabad  the  palace- 
'.  gates  of  the  princesses  continued  to  be  strictly 
iNDu.  guarded.  Food  was  allowed  to  enter,  but  not 
always  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  number  of  the 
inmates,  so  that  the  Begums  might  be  wrought 
upon  by  the  distress  of  their  attendants.  "  The 
"  melancholy  cries  of  famine,"  says  a  British  officer 
upon  the  spot,  "are  more  easily  imagined  than 
•'  described."  Thus,  through  the  greater  part  of 
1782,  severity  followed  severity,  and  sum  was  ex- 
acted after  sum.  The  Ministers  were  not  set  free, 
nor  the  princesses  relieved  from  duresse  until  after 
there  had  been  obtained  from  them  treasure  ex- 
ceeding in  amount  one  million  sterling.  Notwith- 
standing all  their  pleas  of  poverty — pleas  perfectly 
justifiable  in  the  face  of  such  oppression — there 
was  still  remaining  in  their  hands  property  to  the 
value  of  at  least  one  million  more. 

It  has  been  urged,  yet  surely  without  good  rea- 
son, that  for  these  acts  of  barbarity  the  Visier  upon 
the  spot,  rather  than  the  Governor-General  at  a 
distance,  should  be  held  responsible.  It  has  also 
been  contended,  that  they  were  no  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  original  scheme,  as  framed  at  Chu- 
nar,  for  despoiling  the  Dowagers  of  Oude.  And, 
as  regards  that  scheme,  the  later  apologists  of 
Hastings,  discarding  for  the  most  part  the  flimsy 
pretexts  which  he  put  forward  at  the  time,  prefer 
to  take  their  stand  on  the  broad  ground  that  large 
supplies  of  money  were  absolutely  needed  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  that  we  should  have 
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a  if  we  had  not  plundered  the 
Certainly,  in  one  respect  at  least,  Hastings  may  . 
deserve  to  be  far  distinguished  above  the  long  line  "•*"• 
of  robber-magistrates  in  story  —  from  Verres  the 
praetor,  down  to  Monsieur  Rapinat.  *  He  plun- 
dered for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  not  for  his 
own.  His  main  thought  was  ever,  that  he  had  a 
great  empire  to  save  —  and  he  did  save  it  Yet, 
with  all  due  appreciation  of  his  object,  and  with 
all  due  allowance  for  his  difliculties,  his  conduct  to 
the  princesses  of  Oude  appears  to  me  incapable  of 
any  valid  vindication,  and  must  be  condemned  as 
alike  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

Rumours  of  abuses  in  India  —  of  wrangling 
Councils,  rapacious  Governors,  unjust  judges,  and 
unnecessary  wars  —  had  for  some  time  past  already 
crossed  the  seas  to  England.  Lord  North,  sore 
pressed  on  other  questions,  had  no  motive  for  re- 
sisting, and  did  not  resist,  inquiry  upon  these.  In 
the  course  of  1781,  he  agreed  to  or  proposed  the 

"  Of  Rapinat,  who  was  CommisBioner  of  the  Directory  in 
Switzerland,  it  is  said  by  M.  Michaud  ia  the  Supplement  to 
the  Biog.  IXniv.:  "  II  dut  nne  grande  c4l^brit4  beaucoup  plus  & 
"  la  bizarrerie  de  son  nom  qu'k  scs  depredations,  qui  au  fond 
"  no  furent  pas  plus  consid^rablea  que  cellea  da  tant  d'autres." 
Here  is  one  of  the  epigrams  against  him,  which  may  at  least 
deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the  ho^s  broth  quibble  —  the  Jia 
Verrinum  —  of  Cicero : 

"  Un  pauvre  Suisse  que  Ton  mine 

"  Desire  fort  qa'on  expliquat, 

"  Si  Rapinat  vient  do  rapine 

"  Ou  bien  rapine  de  Rapinat!" 
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CHAP,  appointment  of  two  Committees  of  the  House  of 
.  ■   Commons  ;  the  one  *'  Select,"  to  consider  the  state 

iMDiA.  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Bengal;  the 
other  •'  Secret,"  to  investigate  the  causes  of  tlie 
war  in  the  Carnatic.  The  first  Committee  had  for 
Chairman  General  Richard  Smith,  a  member  of 
the  Opposition ;  and  among  its  most  zealous  and 
untiring  members  was  Edmund  Burke.  The  se- 
cond, on  the  contrary,  was  presided  over  by  a 
member  of  the  Government — Henry  Dundas,  at 
that  time  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland.  Each  Com- 
mittee presented  several  able  Reports,  and  collected 
a  great  mass  of  important  evidence.  Neither  Com- 
mittee showed  any  tenderness  to  Hastings.  All 
the  worst  points  in  his  administration,  and,  above 
all,  his  war  with  the  Rohillas,  were  unsparingly 
dragged  to  light.  Impey  also  was  severely  censured 
for  his  acceptance  of  the  new  judicial  office  created 
by  the  Council  of  Bengal.  The  case  of  both  of 
these  high  functionaries  was  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  at  nearly  the  same  time,  but, 
as  will  presently  be  seen,  with  very  different  results. 
In  May,  1782,  General  Smith  moved  an  Address 
to  the  King,  praying  that  His  Majesty  would  recall 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  "  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  hav- 
"  ing  accepted  an  office  granted  by,  and  tenable 
"  at  the  pleasure  of,  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
"  Company,  which  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  de- 
*'  pendence  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
"  upon  those  over  whose  actions  the  said  Court 
"  was  intended  as  a  control."    This  Address  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  carried  without  either  division  chap. 
or  debate.     In  the  July  following  Sir  Elijah  was  ,  ^X^^-. 
accordingly  summoned  home  by  a  letter  from  the    india. 
Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Shelbume.     He  returned 
to  England,  but  several  years  elapsed  before  that 
or  any  other  charge  against  him  came  to  be  pub- 
licly preferred. 

In  April,  178S>  the  main  results  of  the  knowledge 
gathered  in  the  Secret  Committee  upon  Indian  wars 
and  Indian  policy  were  unfolded  to  the  House  by 
Mr.  Dundas  in  a  lucid  and  most  able  speech  of 
three  hours.  It  was  then,  perhaps,  more  than  on 
any  previous  occasion,  that  he  fully  showed  or  saw 
acknowledged  the  mastery  of  debate  which  he  so 
long  retained.  A  few  weeks  later  he  moved  a  more 
specific  Resolution  against  Hastings,  purporting 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
remove  the  Governor-General,  he  "having,  in  sun- 
*'  dry  instances,  acted  in  a  manner  repugnant  to 
"the  honour  and  policy  of  this  nation."  The 
Rockingham  Ministry,  urged  forward  by  the  fiery 
vehemence  of  Burke,  gave  their  support  to  this 
Resolution ;  and  no  other  considerable  party  in 
Parliament  opposed  it.  The  Court  of  Directors 
also,  in  compliance  with  its  terms,  soon  afterwards 
voted  an  Order  of  Recall.  But  when  in  the  October 
following  that  Order  of  Recall  came  before  the 
Court  of  Proprietors,  the  scene  was  wholly  changed. 
A  large  majority  of  the  Proprietors  showed  them- 
selves the  steady  friends  of  Hastings.  They  ob- 
served that  the  wish  of  only  one  of  the  branches 
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CHAP,  of  the  Legislature  had  no  claim  on  their  obedience ; 
LXIX.  g^(j  jj,^^  ^j^g  Yaw,  as  it  then  stood,  gave  the  right 
nntiA.  of  removing  a  Governor-General,  not  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  nor  yet  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
but  solely  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  subject  to 
their  own  control.  Under  these  circumstances — 
deeming  the  abilities  of  Hastings  essential  to  the 
administration  of  aflfairs  in  India — encouraged  also 
in  their  views,  on  seeing  that  since  the  Parliament- 
ary proceedings  Lord  Rockingham  had  died,  and 
Burke  seceded  from  office — they  resolutely  rescind- 
ed the  Order  of  Recall.  They  were  the  better 
able  to  pursue  an  independent  course  on  this  occa- 
sion,  since  in  I78I  Lord  North  had  passed  an  Act 
extending  their  Constitutional  powers  for  a  period 
of  ten  years. 

Thus  was  Hastings  upheld  at  his  post;  thus  might 
his  energies  still  maintain  the  varying  fortunes  of 
the  war  in  the  Carnatic  To  that  war  he  continued 
to  apply  most  strenuously  all  the  men  and  all  the 
money  he  could  raise.  His  public-spirited  endea- 
vours were  well  seconded  by  those  of  the  new 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  Lord  Macartney, 
who  had  gained  some  reputation  by  negotiating  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Russia,  and  who  mainly  on 
that  ground  had  been  appointed  to  Madras.  Lord 
Macartney  brought  out  from  England  the  news  of 
the  Declaration  of  War  against  the  Dutch ;  and 
it  became  one  of  his  first  ohjects  to  reduce  the 
settlements  which  they  possessed  on  the  coasts  of 
Coromandel  and  Ceylon.  But  he  found  unexpected 
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difficulties,  from  the  failing  health  and  froward  CHAP, 
temper  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  That  brave  old  veteran,  ,^^^^. 
suffering  about  this  very  time  from  a  stroke  of  ihiua. 
palsy,  was  ever  imagining  that  he  was  insulted, 
and  declaring  that  he  would  resign.  It  was  requi- 
site— thus  wrote  Lord  Macartney  at  the  time — 
"  to  court  him  like  a  mistress  and  to  humour  him 
"  like  a  child."  Hopeless  of  co-operation  from  the 
General  in  chief,  the  Governor  resolved  to  act  on 
his  own  resources.  He  called  out  the  Militia  of 
Madras,  and,  putting  himself  at  their  head,  reduced 
the  Dutch  factories  at  Sadras  and  Pulicat.  Next 
he  fitted  out  a  more  considerable  expedition  against 
the  more  important  settlement  of  Negapatam  ;  and 
he  prevailed  upon  Sir  Hector  Munro  to  accept  the 
command.  Sir  Hector  being  then  on  ill  terms  with 
Sir  Eyre,  and  waiting  at  Madras  for  a  passage  to 
England.  In  November,  1781,  Negapatam  was 
accordingly  besieged  and  taken,  several  thousand 
Dutch  troops,  after  a  resolute  resistance,  being 
made  prisoners  on  this  occasion.  Inspirited  by  that 
exploit,  a  body  of  600  men  was  put  on  board  the 
fleet,  and  sent  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Ostenburg 
and  Trincomalee,  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  This 
service,  also,  was  no  less  successfully  performed, 
but  was  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
disaster  which,  in  February,  1782,  befel  another 
British  detachment  in  the  district  of  Tanjore. 
There  Colonel  Brathwaite,  at  the  head  of  100 
Europeans  and  1,800  Sepoys,  found  himself  sur- 
rounded  and  surpi-ised  by  an   army  of  Mysore, 
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CHAP,   under  Hyder's  son  Tippoo,  and  M.  Lally.     He 

.     ^     f  and  his  men  fought  most  bravely,  but  at  last  were 
MDiA.     overpowered  by  superior  numbera ;  and  all  either 
■Cut  to  pieces  or  taken  captive  and  consigned  to  the 
dungeons  of  Seringapatam. 

In  the  same  month  of  February,  1782,  the  arma- 
ment from  France,  so  long  expected,  appeared  off 
the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Its  command  had  de- 
volved on  De  Sufiren,  one  of  the  best  seamen 
whom  his  country  can  boast  He  had  been  trained 
in  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  who  at  this 
time  conferred  upon  him  the  high  rank  of  their 
BAiLLi.  Ready,  bold,  and  enterprising*  of  most 
active  habits  although  of  most  unwieldy  size,  he 
was  likewise  never  wanting  in  judgment  or  in  skill. 
Already,  on  his  outward  voyage,  he  had  fought  a 
pitched  battle  with  an  English  squadron  at  Porto 
Praya,  in  one  of  tlie  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  By 
his  prompt  arrival  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he 
had  secured  that  colony  against  the  same  squadron 
for  his  new  allies  the  Dutch.  In  India  it  was  one 
of  his  iirst  cares  to  land  at  Porto  Novo  S,000 
French  soldiers  whom  he  had  on  board,  to  form, 
with  their  countrymen  already  serving,  an  auxiliary 
force  to  the  armies  of  Mysore.  These  troops  being 
joined  by  Tippoo,  flushed  as  he  was  then  with  his 
triumph  over  Colonel  Brathwaite,  they  proceeded 
in  conjunction  to  invest  Cuddalore,  a  seaport  town 
between  Porto  Novo  and  Pondicherry.  Having  to 
encounter  only  a  feeble  garrison  of  400  men,  they 
easily  prevailed  in  their  attack ;  and  Cuddalore, 
thus  wrested  from  the  English,  became  of  great  im- 
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portance  to  the  French,  both  as  a  place  of  arms  CHAP. 

and  as  a  harbour,  during  the  whole  remainder  of  i ,— > 

the  war.  °'»"- 

It  so  chanced,  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
armament  from  France  appeared  in  the  Indian 
seas,  the  British  fleet  in  that  quarter  was  season- 
ably reinforced  by  several  new  ships  from  Eng- 
land. M.  de  Suffren  and  Sir  Edward  Hughes, 
the  two  Admirals  here  opposed  to  each  other, 
were  antagonists  well  matched,  both  for  skill  and 
intrepidity.  In  the  period  between  February, 
173^1  and  June,  17S3,  no  less  than  five  pitched 
battles  were  fought  between  them.  In  these  their 
force  was  very  nearly  equal,  with  only  a  slight 
superiority  on  most  occasions  on  the  side  of  the 
French.*  But  in  none  of  these  was  any  decisive 
advantage  gained  by  either  party.  The  English 
might  constantly  prefer  a  slight  and  nominal  claim 
to  the  honours  of  the  day ;  yet,  in  truth,  these 
honours  belonged  to  all  the  brave  men  who  were 
here  contending.  No  ship  of  war  was  captured ; 
no  overwhelming  loss  of  men  was  achieved;  and, 
in  turning  to  the  best  account  the  results  of  every 
action,  De  Suffren  showed  a  fer  superior  skill,  espe- 
cially in  the  retaking  Trincomalee  and  the  reliev- 
ing Cuddalore. 

*  Thaa,  in  the  second  action  (April,  1782),  "  the  English 
"  line  consisted  of  eleven  ehips,  canying  732  guns,  and  the 
"  French  of  twelve,  carrying  770."  In  the  third  action,  how- 
ever (July,  1782),  the  English  ships  were  eleven,  and  the 
French  eleven  also;  the  English  guns  732,  and  the  French 
706.  (Wilka's  South  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  383.  and  395.) 
a  o  3 
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CHAP.  The  arrival  of  the  French  auxiliaries  to  the 
.^^"^•.  forces  of  Mysore  was,  in  a  great  measure,  counter- 
isDiA.  balanced  by  the  peace  which  at  this  time  Hastings 
concluded  with  the  Mahratta  states.  Thus,  the 
English  could  continue  to  wage,  on  no  unequal 
terms,  the  war  in  the  Carnatic  until,  in  December, 
178^  it  received  a  new  turn  from  the  illness  and 
death  of  Hyder  Ali.  This  event  was  concealed 
as  long  as  possible,  to  afford  time  for  Tippoo,  who 
was  then  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar,  to  return  and 
claim  in  person  the  allegiance  of  the  people  and 
the  troops.  But  when  the  intelligence  did  at  last 
reach  Calcutta,  it  fired  anew  the  energies  of  Sir 
Eyre  Coote.  Weak  health  had  compelled  the  fail- 
ing veteran,  after  one  more  battle  with  Hyder  at 
Amee,  to  withdraw  from  the  field  in  the  Carnatic, 
and  sail  back  to  his  Council-chambers  of  Bengal. 
Now,  however,  he  felt,  or  he  fancied,  hia  strength 
in  some  degree  restored;  and  he  was  eager  to 
measure  swords  agtunst  the  new  Sultan.  For  this 
purpose  he  embarked  in  an  armed  vessel  which 
carried  out  supplies  of  money  to  Madras.  This, 
towards  the  close  of  its  voyage,  was  chased  for  two 
days  and  two  nights  by  some  French  ships  of  the 
line.  During  all  this  time  the  General's  anxiety 
kept  him  constantly  on  deck.  The  excessive  heat 
by  day,  the  unwholesome  dews  at  night,  wrought 
sad  havoc  on  his  already  wasted  frame;  and  thus, 
although  the  ^ip  with  its  pecuniary  treasure  es- 
caped from  its  pursuers,  its  most  precious  freight 
could  not  be  permanently  saved.    Sir  Eyre  Coote 
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expired  in  April,  1783,  only  two  days  after  he  had  CHAP, 
landed  at  Madras.  J^XJX^ 

Tippoo  during  this  time  bad  returned  to  the  indu. 
coast  of  Malabar.  There  he  had  to  wage  war 
against  General  Mathews  and  a  body  of  troops 
from  Bombay  set  free  by  the  peace  with  the  Mah- 
rattas.  The  English  General  at  first  had  great 
successes,  reducing  both  Bednore  and  Mangalore. 
But  the  appearance  of  the  Sultan  at  the  head  of 
50,000  men  changed  the  scene.  Mathews  was  be- 
sieged in  Bednore  and  taken  prisoner  with  all  his 
Europeans.  Being  accused,  though  unjustly,  of  a 
breach  of  fiuth,  he  was  put  in  irons,  and  sent  in 
the  strictest  duresse  with  many  of  his  comrades  to 
Seringapatam,  there  to  perish  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  tyrant. 

At  Madras  the  command  of  the  forces,  in  the 
absence  of  Sir  Eyre,  had  devolved,  though  fiir  less 
adequately,  on  General  Stuart.  That  officer,  in 
the  spring  of  17^3,  commenced  operations  against 
the  French  in  Cuddalore,  who  had  lately  received 
from  Europe  some  considerable  reinforcements 
uiider  M.  de  Bussy.  The  tines  in  front  of  the 
town,  which  Bussy  had  well  fortified,  and  which  he 
no  less  valiantly  defended,  were  assailed  by  Stuart 
with  more  of  intrepidity  than  skill.  The  fleets 
also,  on  both  sides,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action ; 
and  at  the  close  of  June  some  decisive  engage- 
ments were  expected,  both  by  sea  and  land,  when 
suddenly  the  tidings  came  that  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  between  France  and  England  had  been  signed 

o  a  4 
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CHAP,  at  Versailles.  By  that  compact  Pondicherry  and 
' — , — 1>  the  other  settlements  of  France  in  India,  as  they 
""*•  stood  before  the  war,  were  to  be  restored.  The 
French  took  possession  accordingly,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  recalled  their  detachment  serving 
under  Tippoo  in  Malabar,  and  prepared  to  sail  back 
with  their  armament  to  France. 

Tippoo  then  remained  alone.  He  had  set  his 
heart  on  adding  lustre  to  his  arms  by  reducing  in 
person  the  stronghold  of  Mangalore,  but,  having 
achieved  that  object  in  the  autumn  of  IJSS,  he 
was  no  longer  disinclined  to  treat  with  tlie  English 
upon  the  footing  of  a  mutual  restitution  of  all  con- 
quests made  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
Thus  was  peace  restored  through  all  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  India,  and  thus  did  the  administration  of 
Hastings,  which  endured  until  the  spring  of  1785, 
close,  after  all  its  storms,  with  scarce  a  cloud  upon 
its  sky. 

Glancing  back  for  a  moment  to  the  rise  and 
progress  of  our  Eastern  empire,  from  the  first 
victory  of  Clive  till  the  final  retirement  of  Hastings, 
we  must  feel  that  it  was  stained  by  several  acts  that 
we  have  reason  to  deplore.  The  true  foundation, 
or  at  least  the  true  security,  of  our  just  and  bene- 
ficent rule  in  India  was  that  system  of  double 
government  which  the  genius  of  Mr.  Pitt  devised. 
With  every  drawback  however,  it  may  be  said,  and 
not  merely  of  the  later  period,  that  the  sway  even 
of  the  worst  of  the  foreign  governors  was  better 
than  the  sway  even  of  the  best  of  the  native  princes. 
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The  people  of  Hindostan  might  sometimes  see  a  CHAP, 
neighbouring  tribe,  like  the  Rohillas,  assailed  by  ■ 
the  English  without  any  show  of  right ;  they  might  "^^ 
sometimes  see  one  of  their  own  chiefs  foully  dealt 
with  or  despoiled,  as  was  the  case  with  Omichund ; 
yet  still  they  felt  that,  among  themselves,  the  poor 
man  was  protected  from  harm.  They  had  no  longer 
to  fear  the  annual  inroads  of  the  Mahratta  horsemen 
through  the  teeming  rice-fields  of  Bengal.  They 
had  no  longer  to  fear  that  even  those  handfuls  of 
rice  which  the  enemy  had  spared  might  be  snatched 
from  them  by  the  first  man  in  office  who  passed 
along — by  any  minion,  however  base,  of  their  own 
Sultan  or  Soubahdar.  Viewing  these  things,  they 
were  disposed  to  regard  the  great  English  chiefs 
with  gratitude,  as  most  mild  and  equitable  rulers. 
While  in  England,  Clive  and  Hastings  were  com- 
monly railed  against  as  tyrants,  in  India  they 
were  commonly  extolled  as  benefactors.  Already 
was  there  growing  up  in  the  Indian  people  that 
feeling — far  more  fully  unfolded  at  the  present  pe- 
riod— that  feeling  on  which  the  permanence  of  our 
Eastern  empire,  if  permanent  it  be,  must  mainly 
rest — tliat  feeling  which,  to  give  one  homely  in- 
stance of  it,  led  two  villagers,  when  they  did  not 
deem  a  stranger  nigh  them,  thus  to  commune  with 
each  other.  "  A  good  r^n  this  for  the  bread," 
said  the  one-  "  Yes,"  was  the  answer,  *'  and  a  good 
"  government,  under  which  a  man  may  eat  bread 
"in  safety  I  "  " 

•  Conrermtion  overheard  bf  Archdeacon  Conie.  See  Bishop 
Heber's  Journal,  toL  ii.  p.  33.  ed.  1828. 
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CHAP.       The  future  destinies  of  India,  so  far  as  human 
■  eye  can  scan  them,  are  all  surelj  fraught  with  the 

uiDu.  fairest  hopes.  Everywhere  in  that  country  has 
Victory  crowned  our  arms.  The  last  of  our  rivals 
on  the  Sutlege  has  utterly  succumbed  before  us. 
Yet  our  security  ^m  the  perils  of  war  has  in 
no  degree,  as  I  conceive  made  us  neglectful  of  the 
arts  of  peace*  The  desire  to  do  our  duty  by  that 
high  and  solemn  trust  has  never  yet  been  so 
earnestly  felt  amongst  ua  ;  it  pervades,  it  animates, 
all  parties  in  the  country.  Taught  by  gradual  ex- 
perience, our  system  of  government  has  been  im- 
proved, and  is  still  improving.  High  ability  is 
trained  both  at  Addiscombe  and  Haileybury  for 
the  objects  both  of  administration  and  defence.  In 
India  lines  of  Railway  are  be^nning  to  span  the 
boundless  plains.  The  great  want  of  the  country 
and  the  climate,  Irrigation,  a  want  too  long  un- 
heeded by  the  English  rulers,  has  at  length  attracted 
their  anxious  care.  With  cultivation  thus  quickened 
by  our  wealth,  and  directed  by  our  skill,  we  may 
trust  that,  in  another  age,  the  supplies  of  Tea 
within  our  own  dominions  may  be  such  as  to  rival, 
perhaps  even  to  supersede,  the  produce  of  the 
provinces  of  China.  We  may  trust  that  the  supply 
of  Cotton  for  our  looms  may  become  the  largest 
from  that  region  which  gave  to  Cotton  its  first 
name  in  the  western  world.*     Above  all,  we  may 

*  *'  Superior  pars  B^^pti,  in  Arabiam  vergetiB,  gignit  fruti- 
"  cem  quem  aliqui  GoSBipium  vocant,  pluresXy&m,  et  ideo  lina 
"  inde   acU  X]/lma.    Famis  est,  umilemque  barbataa  nncis 
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indulge  a  well-grounded  confidence  that  advance-  CHAP, 
meat  in  knowledge  and  in  morals  may  here  keep  ■ 
pace  with  the  progress  of  prosperity,  and  that  as    omiA. 
the  fouler  Hindoo  superstitions  already  pale  before 
the  growing  light  of  day,  so  that  God,  in  His  own 
good  time,  and  in  the  measure  of  His  own  appoint- 
ed Revelation,  may,  even  to  this  long-beoighted 
people,  make  Himself  clearly  and  fully  koowo. 

"  defert  fructnm,"  fcc.  (Plin.  Hiat.  Nat.  lib.  xix.  c.  i.)  On 
this  pRssoge  Colonel  Wilks  observes  :  "  The  term  Xyltm  wu 
*'  certainlj  not  derived  from  the  Anbs,  vho  name  the  plant 
**  Kuttttn  (cotton),  but  it  beoTB  a  close  resemblance  to  the  com- 
"  mon  Indian  pronunciation  of  Cejlon ;  as  muslin  from  Moosnl 
"  aad  calico  from  Calicut,  the  emporia  from  which  these  sub- 
"  stances  became  known  in  the  west."    (Sonth  of  India,  toL  iii< 

p.  2a) 
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LIFE   AND    MANNERS. 


CHAP.  With  some  new  classes  of  critics,  or  of  those  who 
.  __  .  claim  to  be  so,  it  has  grown  a  common  reproach 
LITE  AND  against  the  historian  of  almost  every  period,  that 
while  dwelling  at  fiill  length  on  battles  and  on 
sieges,  on  cabals  and  state-intrigues,  on  nobles  and 
on  princes,  he  lightiy  glides  over  the  true  condition, 
— the  habits  and  the  feelings, — of  the  people.  But 
they  who  thus  complain  have  perhaps  considered 
rather  the  importance  of  the  subject  than  the  scan- 
tiness of  the  materials.  While  the  deeds  of  a  fleet 
or  army,  of  a  Sovereign  or  Senate,  are  graven  on 
brass  and  marble,  or  chronicled  in  records  and 
rolls,  the  customs  and  pursuits  of  private  life  and 
the  course  of  every-day  aflairs,  being  deemed  too 
slight  for  commemoration  in  their  own  age,  for  the 
most  part  elude  the  discernment  of  the  next.  Dur- 
ing the  darker  ages  scarce  any  means  exist  to  fill 
the  void.  Even  within  the  last  two  centuries  the 
means  are  very  &r  from  adequate.  Nor  are  these 
in  any  measure  obvious  and  easy  to  the  learner. 
They  cannot,  like  the  narrative  of  wars  or  treaties, 
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be  deduced  from  any  continuous  chain  of  docu-  CHAP, 
ments ;  but  must  be,  where  they  can  be,  gleaned  . 
from  a  thousand  scattered  hints.     For  their  sake  i-"^  avd 
we  must  explore  the  gloomy  secrets  of  the  scaf- 
fold and  the  prison-vault ;  for  their  sake  we  must 
gather  far  and  wide  the  gossip  of  familiar  corre- 
spondence, the  entries  of  journals  and  account 
books,  or  the  occasional  allusions  in  novels,  plays> 
and  songs.     And  even  with  regard  to  these  last, 
though  giving  us  what  nothing  else  supplies,  they 
must  not  be  implicitly  received  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  utmost  caution  and  reserve  are  needed,  lest  we 
mistake  the  caricature  for  the  portrait,  and  the  ex- 
ception for  the  rule. 

On  comparing  the  Great  Britain  of  the  last  cen- 
tury with  the  Great  Britain  of  the  present  day, 
tlie  change  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the 
ease  and  speed  of  travelling,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  travellers.  Of  this  the  steam-engine  is 
of  course  the  principal  cause ;  but  it  should  be 
noted,  "that  personal  security  likewise  is  a  plant  of 
later  growth.  Only  three  summers  since,  a  French 
gentleman  in  the  Highlands  was  gazing  with  some 
surprise  at  the  tranquil  and  orderly  scenes  around 
him,  and  saying  that  his  friends  at  Parli  had  ad- 
vised him  to  come  upon  his  journey  well  provided 
with  pistol  and  sword,  since,  as  *  they  bid  him 
bear  in  mind,  "  you  are  going  to  the  country  of 
*'  Rob  Roy  I "  We  can  scarce  blame  these  Parisians 
for  so  £tithfully  remembering  that  little  more  than 
a  Imndred  years  ago  Rob  Roy  was  able  to  levy  his 
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CHAP,  "blackmail"  on  all  who  came  beneath  the  sha- 
LXX.     jj^j^  ^f  Ijjg  niountains.     But  they  might  at  least 

LiFB  AMD  with  equal  reason  have  applied  the  same  advice  to 
England ;  for  much  less  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  great  thoroughfares  near  London,  and, 
above  all,  the  open  heaths,  as  Bagshot  and  Houns- 
low,  were  infested  by  robbers  on  horseback,  who 
bore  the  name  of  highwaymen.  Booty  these  men 
were  determined  by  some  means  or  other  to  obtain. 
In  the  reign  of  George  the  First  they  stuck  up 
handbills  at  the  gates  of  many  known  rich  men  in 
London,  forbidding  any  one  of  them,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  travel  from  town  without  a  watch  or  with 
less  than  ten  guineas  of  money.*  Private  carriages 
and  public,  conveyances  were  alike  the  objects  of 
attack.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1775,  Mr.  Nuthall, 
the  soiicitorand  friend  of  Lord  Chatham,  returning 
from  Bath  in  his  carriage  with  his  wife  and  child, 
was  stopped  and  fired  at  near  Hounslow,  and  died 
of  the  fright  In  the  same  year  the  guard  of  the 
Norwich  stage  (a  man  of  different  metal  from  the 
lawyer)  was  killed  in  Epping  Forest,  after  he  had 
himself  shot  dead  three  highwaymen  out  of  seven 
that  assailed  him.t  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that 
such  examples  were  but  few  and  far  between ; 
they  might  from  the  records  of  that  time  be 
numbered  by  the  score }  although  in  most  cases 
the  loss  was  rather  of  property  than  life.     These 

•  Lo^treB  d'un  Franfaia  (en  Angleterre),  vol.  iii.  p.  211,  ed. 
1745. 
t  Ann.  Begist.  1775.  pp.  97.  and  182. 
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outrages  appear  to  have  increased  in  frequency  CHAP. 
towards  the  close  of  the  American  War.  Horace  .  ^^^\ 
"Walpole,  writing  from  Strawberry  Hill  at  that  life  amd, 
time,  complains  that,  having  lived  there  in  quiet  *"^™™*' 
for  thirty  years,  he  cannot  now  stir  a  mile  from 
his  own  house  afler  sunset,  without  one  or  two 
servants  armed  with  blunderbusses.*  Some  men 
of  rank  at  that  period  — Earl  Berkeley,  above  all  — 
were  famed  for  their  skill  and  courage  in  dealing 
with  such  assailants.  One  day — so  runs  the  story 
— Lord  Berkeley,  travelling  after  dark  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  was  wakened  from  a  slumber  by  a  strange 
face  at  his  carriage. window  and  a  loaded  pistol  at 
his  breast,  "  I  have  you  now,  my  Lord,"  said  the 
intruder,  "  after  all  your  boasts,  as  I  hear,  that  you 
"  would  never  let  yourself  be  robbed  I"  —  **  Nor 
"  would  I  now,"  said  Lord  Berkeley,  putting  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  as  though  to  draw  forth  his 
purse,  "but  for  that  other  fellow  peeping  over 
'*  your  shoulder."  The  highwayman  hastily  turned 
round  to  look  at  this  unexpected  intruder,  when 
the  Earl,  pulling  out  instead  of  a  purse  a  pistol, 
shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot. 

It  is  strange  that  so  highly  civilised  a  people 
should  have  endured  these  highway  robberies  so 
long.  In  this  respect  we  scarcely  seemed  above 
the  level  of  the  modem  Romans.  But  stranger 
still,  perhaps,  to  find  some  of  the  best  writers  of 
the  last  century  treat  them  as  subjects  of  jest,  and 
almost  as  subjects  of  praise.  From  such  produc- 
•  To  tbe  Eurl  of  Strafford,  Oct.  3.  1782. 
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tions  as  the  "  Tom  Clinch**  of  Swift,  or  the  '*  Beg- 
gars* Opera"  of  Gay,  we  may  collect  that  it  was 
'  the  tone  in  certain  circles  to  depict  the  highway- 
men as  daring  and  generous  spirits,  who  "  took  to 
"  the  road,**  as  it  was  termed,  under  the  pressure 
of  some  momentary  difficulties,  —  the  gentle-folk, 
as  it  were,  of  the  profession,  and  &r  above  the 
common  run  of  thieves." 

A  highly  intelligent  traveller,  towards  the  year 
1770,  has  described  a  great  number  of  our 
country  inns,  and  upon  the  whole  in  favourable 
terms.t  There  might  be  comfort  in  many  a  way- 
side cottage  such  as  Izaac  Walton  speaks  of,  neat 
and  trim,  with  its  rosemary-strewn  sheets,  its  dish 
of  new-caught  trout,  and  its  ballads  on  the  walls. 
There  might  be  splendour  in  some  few  houses,  as 
"  The  Castle"  at  Marlborough,  along  the  great 
Bath  road,  and  other  Hues  of  daily  and  luxurious 
thoroughfiire.  Even  in  those  of  humble  preten- 
sions there  was  seldom  wanting  a  secret  bin,  from 
the  dtist  and  cobwebs  of  which  the  landlord  could 
draw  upon  occasion  a  bottle  of  excellent  Bordeaux. 
Travellers  of  rank   were  frequently  expected  to 

*  Some  of  these  worthies  appear  to  hare  enjoyed  a  kiod  of 
traditioDory  fame ;  above  all,  "  the  bold  Turpin,"  wlio  waa 
hanged  at  York  for  horse-stealing,  in  1739.  See  his  Life  in  the 
Newgate  Calendars  of  Mr,  William  Jackson  (vol.  it.  pp.  83i  — 
349.)  Many  of  them  ebowed  great  pride  in  their  own  achicve- 
menta.  "Not  know  me!"  said  John  Rann  to  the  tollman  on 
the  Tottenham  Road,  "  whj  I  am  Six  teen-string  Jack,  the  fa' 
"  mous  highwayman!"     (Ibid,  vol  v.  p.  142.) 

t  See  the  KorlUern  Tour,  by  Arthur  Young,  voL  iv.  pp.  686 
—594. 
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call  for  such  even  when  they  had  no  need  of  it  j  CHAP. 
"for  the  good,"  —  as  the  phrase  went  —  "of  the  ■ 
"  house."     But  the  dinner  was  seldom  equal  to  "'^  ""* 
the  wine,  and  the  charges  were  oflen  exorbitantly 
high.     When,  in  I763,  the  Duke  de  Nivernois, 
the  new  ambassadorfrom  France,  landed  at  Dover, 
he  was  astonished  at  the  charges  in  his  bill.     This 
was  no  new  matter  of  complaint.     So  early  as 
1619  we  find  Ijord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  say : 
**  At  Caltus,  I  remember,  my  cheer  was  twice  as 
"good  as  at  Dover,  and   my  reckoning   half  as 
"  cheap."  • 

Besides  the  slowness,  the  risk,  and  the  cost  of  tra- 
velling, which  might  tend  to  diminish  the  journeys 
to  London  in  that  age,  the  country  gentlemen 
were  also  in  some  measure  kept  away  by  their 
estrangement  from  the  two  first  princes  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  Not  a  few  who  had  been 
loyal  subjects  of  Queen  Anne  disliked  the  reign  of 
her  German  cousins,  and  began  to  cast  a  wistful 
look  towards  her  nearer  kindred  beyond  the  sea. 
Without  partaking,  or  desiring  to  partake,  the  Ja- 
cobite designs,  they  would  at  least,  while  giving  in 
due  form,  '*  the  King,"  as  their  first  toast  afler 
dinner,  make  a  motion  with  the  glass  to  pass  it  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water-decanter  which  stood  be- 
fore them,  and  imply  or  speak  the  words,  *'  over  the 
**  water."  They  would  revile  all  adherents  of  the 
Court  as  "  a  parcel  of  Roundheads  and  Hanover 


*  Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Clierburjr,  p.  131.  ed.  1??0> 
VOL,  Tir.  H  H 
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CHAP.  "  Rats."*  Roundhead,  as  ia  well  known,  was  the 
i__,_l(  by-word  first  applied  to  the  Calvinistic  preachers 
LIFE  AMD  in  the  Civil  Wars,   from  the  close-cropped  hair 

KIKMEBS.  V; 

which  they  affected  as  distinguished  from  the 
flowing  curls  of  the  Cavaliers.  The  second  phrase 
was  of  far  more  recent  origin.  It  so  chanced  that 
not  long  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Ha- 
nover, some  of  the  brown,  that  is  the  German 
or  Norway  rats,  were  first  brought  over  to  this 
country  (in  some  timber  as  is  said) ;  and  being 
much  stronger  than  the  black,  or  till  then  tlie 
common  rats,  they  in  many  places  quite  extirpated 
the  latter.t  -The  word  (both  the  noun  and  the 
verb  to  rat)  was  first,  as  we  have  seen,  levelled  at 
the  converts  to  the  government  of  George  the 
first,  but  has  by  degrees  obtained  a  wider  mean- 
ing and  come  to  be  applied  to  any  sudden  and 
mercenary  change  in  politics. 

While  we  may  reject  in  all  the  more  essential 
features  such  gross  caricatures  as  those  of  Squire 
Western  and  Parson  TrulUber,  we  yet  cannot  deny 
that  many  both  of  the  country  gentlemen  and 
clergy  in  that  age  showed  signs  of  a  much  n^lected 
education.     For  this  both  our  Universities,  but  Ox- 

•  Thia  was  the  phrase  of  Squire  Western  (  Tom  Jontt,  book 
V.  c.  14.).  See  the  ceremony  of  the  water-decanter  described 
in  Redgauntlet,  letter  iv. 

\  See  Pennant's  British  Zoology,  voL  i.  p.  115.  ed.  1776. 
Tliough  the  brown  species  bears  with  us  the  name  of  the 
Norway  Rat,  Mr.  Pennant  assures  ua  that  "it  is  an  animal 
"  quite  unknown  in  Scandinavia."  —  Rats  of  any  kind  were,  it 
oppears,  first  brought  to  America  by  a  ship  from  Antwerp. 
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ford  principally,  must  be  blamed.    "  I  have  heard,"  CHAP 
says  Dr.  Swift,  "  more  than  one  or  two  persons  of  '■ 

"  high  rank  declare  they  could  learn  nothing  more  "^^  *"" 
"  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  to  drink  ale  and 
"  smoke  tobacco;  wherein  I  firmly  believed  them, 
"  and  could  have  added  some  hundred  examples 
"  from  my  own  observations  in  one  of  these  Uni< 
"  versities," — meaning  that  of  Oxford."  At  Cam- 
bridge such  men  as  Professor  Saunderson  had 
kept  up  the  flame,  worthily  maintaining  her  high 
mathematical  renown.  But  even  there  it  is  plain, 
from  the  letters  of  Gray,  how  little  taste  for  poetry 
and  literature  lingered  in  her  ancient  halls.  Ox- 
ford, on  the  other  hand,  so  justly  famed  both  be- 
fore that  age  and  after  it,  had  then  sunk  down  to 
the  lowest  pitch  of  dullness  and  neglect.  Gibbon 
tells  us  of  his  tutor  at  Magdalen  College,  that  this 
gentleman  well  remembered  he  had  a  salary  to  re- 
ceive, and  only  forgot  he  had  a  duty  to  perform. 
The  future  historian  was  never  once  summoned 
to  attend  even  the  ceremony  of  a  lecture,  and  in 
the  course  of  one  winter  might  make  unreproved, 
in  the  midst  of  term,  a  tour  to  Bath,  a  visit  into 
Buckinghamshire,  and  a  few  excursions  to  Lon- 
don.t  We  may  incline  to  suspect  the  testimony 
of  the  sceptic  against  any  place  of  Christian  edu- 
cation, but  we  shall  find  it  (allowing  only  for  the 

•  Essa^  on  Modem  Edncation,  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  373.  ed. 
1814i  The  Dean,  however,  afterwardB  limits  his  remark  to 
"  young  heirs  sent  thither  only  for  form." 

f  "  Memoirs  of  my  Life,"  p.  70.  ed.  1839.  Dean  Milman, 
n  R  2 
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CHAP,  superior  license  of  every  Gentleman  Commoner), 
1-  confirmed  in  its  full  extent  by  so  excellent  and  so 

LIFE  AND  eminent  a  member  of  our  Church  as  Dr,  Johnson. 
Here  is  his  own  account  of  his  outset  at  Pem- 
broke College.  "The  first  day  after  I  came  I 
"  waited  on  my  tutor  Mr.  Jordan,  and  then  stayed 
"  away  four.  On  the  sixth  Mr.  Jordan  asked  me 
"  why  I  had  not  attended.  I  answered,  I  had 
"  been  sliding  in  Christ  Church  meadow."  '  This 
apology  appears  to  have  been  given  without  the 
least  compunction,  and  received  without  the  least 
reproof. 

It  is  painful  to  read  such  charges  against  an 
University  so  rich  in  her  foundations,  so  historic 
in  her  fame,  and  standing  once  more  so  high  in 
the  respect  of  those  who  have  been  trained  within 
her  walls.  But  the  case  is  even  worse,  if  possible, 
when  we  come  to  her  system  of  Degrees.  In 
granting  these,  the  Laudian  Statutes  still  in  name 
and  theory  prevailed.  But  in  practice  there  ap- 
peared a  degree  of  laxity  which,  were  the  subject 
less  important,  would  be  wholly  ludicrous.  Lord 
Eldon,  then  Mr.  John  Scott  of  University  Col- 
lege, and  who  passed  the  Schools  in  February, 
1770,  gave  the  following  account  0/  them  :  *'  An 
"  examination  for  a  Degree  at  Oxford  was  in  my 

himEclf  for  man^  years  a  Professor  at  Oxford,  adds  in  a  note 
(p.  86.),  iliat,  from  the  best  authority,  he  has  understood  Gib- 
bon's observations  to  have  beea  at  that  time  by  no  means  ei- 
agge  rated. 

•  Life  of  fioswell,  ch.  iii. 
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"  time  a  ferce.     I  was  examined  in  Hebrew,  and  CHAP. 

**  in  History.     '  What  is  the  Hebrew  for  the  place  .    ^^. 

•'  'of  a  skull?'     I   replied,    'Golgotha.'    'Who  lipband 

"  •  founded  Univeraity  College  ?  *  I  stated  (though, 

"  by  the  way,  the  point  is  sometimes  doubted),  that 

"  King  Alfred  founded  it.     '  Very  well,  Sir,'  said 

**  the  Examiner,  *  you  are  competent  for  your  De- 

"  * gree I '"  •     Similar  to  this  is  the  description  in 

1780  by  the  Rev.  Vicesimus  Knox  :  "  The  Mas- 

"  tars  take  a  most  solemn  oath  that  they  will  ex- 

"  amine  properly  and  impartially.     Dreadful  as  all 

"  this  appears,  there  is  always  found  to  be  more 

"  of  appearance  in  it  than  reality,  for  the  great- 

"  est  dunce  usually  gets  his  testimonium  signed 

"  with  as  much  ease  and  credit  as  the  finest  genius. 

" The  Statutes  require  that  he  should 

"  translate  ^miliar  English  phrases  into  Latin. 
"  And  now  is  the  time  when  the  Masters  show 
"  their  wit  and  jocularity,  I  have  known  the 
"  questions  on  this  occasion  to  consist  of  an  in- 
**  .quiry  into  the  pedigree  of  a  race-horse  I "  t  The 
Commissioners  of  1850,  who  quote  these  testimo- 
nies, add,  that  at  the  time  in  question  the  Ex- 
aminers were  chosen  by  the  candidate  himself  from 
among  his  friends,  and  that  he  was  expected  to 
provide  a  dinner  for  them  ailer  the  examination 
was  over.  Oaths  upon  this  subject,  as  upon  most 
others,  proved  to  be  no  safeguard.  Oaths  at  Oxford 
were  habitually  taken   because  the  law  required 

*  TwisB'a  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  vol.  i.  p.  57. 

t  Works  of  Dr.  V.  Knox,  f  ol.  i.  p.  377. 
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CHAP,    them,   and  habitually  disregarded,  because  their 
'■   fulfilment  had  become  impossible  in  some  cases, 

LIFE  AND  and  inconvenient  in  many  more. 

From  this  ignominious  state  the  studies  of  the 
University  were  not  rescued  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  In  1800  a  new 
Statute  was  passed,  chtedy,  it  is  said,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Dr.  Eveleigh,  Provost  of  Oriel  •,  which 
reformed  the  whole  system  of  Examination,  and 
awarded  honours  to  the  ablest  candidates.  By 
another  Statute,  in  1807,  a  further  great  improve- 
ment was  effected.  A  division  then  was  made  be- 
tween the  Classical  and  the  Mathematical  Schools, 
and  the  first  who  attained  the  highest  rank  in  each 
was  a  future  Prime  Minister,  —  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  last  century  at  Oxford  was.  indeed  as  a 
valley  between  hills.  Look  either  at  the  age 
which  preceded,  or  at  the  age  which  followed  it, 
and  own  their  intellectual  elevation.  At  either  of 
those  periods  a  traveller  from  London  might,  as 
he  lefl  the  uplands,  and  crossed  the  Cherwell 
bridge,  have  wandered  through  the  proud  array 
before  him  of  pinnacles  and  battlements,  —  from 
where  spread  the  cloisters  of  Magdalen,  and  the 
groves  that  bear  Addison's  name — to  the  books  and 
the  galleries  of  the  Bodleian,  to  that  unequalled 
chapel  of  New  College,  or  to  that  noble  bequest 
of  Wolsey,  the  wide  quadrangle  of  Christ  Church, 
—  and  all  the  way  met  nothing  that  misbecame 
•  Report  of  the  Oxford  UniverBity  CommiesioD,  p.  60.  ed. 
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the  Genius  of  the  Place  —  nothing  to  clash  with  CHAP. 
the  lofty  and  reverent  thoughts  which  it  suggested.  '■ 

He  would  have  seen  many  men  of  eminent  learn-  "'^  ^^ 

KAKirXBSi 

ing  and  high  spirit,  men  not  unworthy  of  the 
scenes  in  which  they  dwelt,  men  not  misplaced 
among  the  high-wrought  works  of  Art,  or  the 
storehouses  of  ancient  knowledge,  —  the  founda- 
tions of  Saints,  and  the  monuments  of  Martyrs. 
There,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  he 
might  have  seen  the  Heads  and  Fellows  cheer- 
fully melt  their  plate  or  pour  down  their  money 
for  the  service  of  their  Royal  Master,  —  willing 
to  dare  deprivation  and  poverty, — willing  to  go 
forth  unfriended  into  exile,  rather  than  bate  one  jot 
of  their  dutiful  allegiance  both  to  Church  and  King. 
There,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  he  might 
have  seen  those  cloisters  of  Magdalen  the  last 
and  the  firmest  citadel  of  freedom.  Or,  if  the  lot 
of  the  traveller  whom  we  suppose  had  been  cast 
on  these  later  days,  if  he  had  visited  Oxford  under 
the  Fourth  George,  or  the  Fourth  William,  he 
would  then,  amidst  some  indefensible  abuses,  have 
found  much,  very  much,  to  admire  and  commend. 
He  would  have  found  most  indefetigable  Tutors, 
most  searching  Examinations,  most  hard-fought 
Honours.  He  would  have  found  on  all  sides  a 
true  and  growing  zeal  for  the  reputation  and  well- 
being  of  the  place.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  there  were  none  of  these  things.  The 
old  spirit  had  sunk,  and  the  new  not  yet  arisen. 
The  general  contempt  into  which  Oxford  had 
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CHAP,  fallen  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  is  further 
' — , — '  indicated  by  a  lively  touch  of  satire  in  Lord  Ches- 
uAxisi^  terfield's  Essays.  The  writer  assumes  it  as  quite 
impossible,  that  any  person  well  acquainted  with 
that  University  could  desire  it  to  become  the  place 
of  education  of  his  children.  Speaking  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  country  gentleman  he  says,  *'  When  I 
"  took  my  son  away  from  school,  I  resolved  to 
"  send  him  directly  abroad,  having  been  at  Oxford 
"  myself! "  " 

The  remissness  of  the  tutors  at  Oxford  and  at 
Cambridge  led,  of  course,  to  other  neglects  of  duty 
in  those  whom  they  had  failed  to  teach.  Such 
neglects  were  only  too  apparent  in  the  Church  of 
England  of  that  age.  Let  us  hear  upon  them 
a  wholly  unexceptionable  witness — .Dr.  Thomas 
Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  died  in  1782.  In 
his  Account  of  his  own  life  this  Prelate  states,  that 
by  living  and  residing  so  much  at  Bristol  he  had 
hoped  that  his  example  would  have  induced  the 
other  members  of  the  Church  to  perform  their  part 
also,  and  fulfil,  at  least,  their  Statutable  duties. 

•  Essay  in  "  The  World,"  May  3.  1753.  In  1746  a  poet  de- 
scribes as  follows  the  reminiscences  of  a  country  clei^yman, 
while  yet  an  Oxford  Fellow  :  — 

"  When  calm  around  the  common  room 
"  I  puff'd  my  daily  pipe's  perfume, 
"  Bode  for  a  stomach  and  inspected 
"  At  annual  bottlings  corks  selected, 
"  And  din'd  untax'd,  untroubled,  under 
"  The  portrait  of  our  pious  Founder  !" 
See  the  "  Progress  of  Discontent,"  in  Dodsley's  Collection 
of  Poems,  yoL  ir.  p.  257.  ed.  1755. 
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The  Deanery,  he  states,  was  worth  at  least  500/.  CHAP. 
a  year,  and  each  Prehend  about  half  that  sum ;  (— r— ' 
and  for  these  preferments  the  residence  then  usu-  "'^  *"" 
ally  required  was  three  months  for  the  Dean  and 
half  that  time  for  each  Prebendary.  "  But  alas  I  " 
continues  the  worthy  Prelate,  "  never  was  Church 
"  more  shamefully  neglected.  The  Bishop  has 
"  several  times  been  there  for  months  together 
"  without  seeing  the  face  of  Dean  or  Prebendary, 
"  or  anything  better  than  a  Minor  Canon."  And 
as,  in  some  cases,  there  were  undisguised  neglects 
of  duty,  so  in  others  we  may  trace  its  jocular  eva- 
sion. We  may  learn,  on  the  same  Episcopal  autho- 
rity, that  the  Church  of  Rochester  was  in  no  less 
ill  plight  than  the  Church  of  Bristol ;  and  that  on 
one  of  the  Prebendaries  dining  with  Bishop  Pearce, 
the  Bishop  had  asked  him:  "  Pray,  Dr.  S.,  what  is 
"  your  time  of  residence  at  Rochester?  " —  "  My 
"  Lord,"  said  he,  "  I  reside  there  the  better  part 
"of  the  year."  —  "I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it," 
replied  the  good  Bishop.  But  the  Doctor's  mean- 
ing and  also  the  real  fact  was,  that  he  resided  at 
Rochester  only  during  the  week  of  the  AuditI  • 

Among  the  laity,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
a  corresponding  neglect  of  Church  ordinances  was 
too  often  found.  Bishop  Newton  cites  it  as  a  most 
signal  and  unusual  instance  of  religious  duty,  that 
Mr.  George  Grenville  "  regularly  attended  tlie  ser- 
"  vice  of  the  Church  every  Sunday  morning,  even 

*  Account  of  his  own  Life,  by  Bishop  Nevton ;  Worlca,  voL 
i.  p.  126,  ed.  1787. 
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CHAP.  "  while  he  was  in  the  highest  offices."  Not  only 
1 — ,—1.  was  Sunday  the  common  day  for  Cabinet  Councils 
LiiTE  AND  jjjjj  Cabinet  dinners,  but  the  very  hours  of  its 
moraing  service  were  frequently  appointed  for  po- 
litical interviews  and  conferences."  It  is  gratifying 
to  reflect,  how  clear  and  constant  since  that  time 
has  been  the  improvement  on  such  points.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  for  very  many  former  years 
the  representative,  of  one  of  the  Midland  shires, 
has  told  me  that  when  he  came  of  age  there  were 
only  two  landed  gentlemen  in  his  coimty  who  had 
family  prayers,  whilst  at  present,  as  he  believes, 
there  are  scarcely  two  that  liave  not. 

We  may  also  observe  with  pleasure,  that  many 
as  were  the  neglects  and  shortcomings  of  the 
Clergy  in  that  age,  their  lives,  at  least,  were  pure. 
No  charge  of  immorality  can,  with  justice,  be 
brought  against  them,  unless  in  such  few  and  rare 
cases  as  in  any  very  numerous  body  must,  of  course, 
in  time  arise. 

The  Dissenters  of  that  age,  or  some  of  them, 
might  have  more  zeal,  but  had  even  less  of  learning. 
In  some  cases  we  iind  their  deficiencies  acknow- 
ledged by  themselves.  Here  is  one  entry  from 
the  Minutes  of  tlie  Methodist  Conference,  in  May, 
1765.  "Do  not  our  people  in  general  talk  too 
"  much,  and  read  too  little  ?     They  do.** 

To  the  neglect  of  education  in  that  age  we  may 


*  See  for  example  tho  Chatliam  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p. 
337.  i  and  Franklin's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  48. 
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also  in  part  ascribe  the  prevalence  of  drinking  and  CHAP. 
gaming.  It  is  remarkable  how  widely  the  former  ■ 
extended,  notwithstanding  the  high  prices  of  wine.  ^"^  *^"' 
Swifl  notes  in  his  account-book,  that  going  with  a 
friend  to  a  London  tavern,  they  paid  sixteen  shil- 
lings for  two  bottles  of  "Portugal  and  Florence."* 
Instances  of  gross  intemperance  were  certainly  in 
that  age  not  rare.  Lord  Eldon  assured  me,  that 
he  had  seen  at  Oxford  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  whom 
he  knew,  so  far  the  worse  for  a  convivial  enter- 
tainment, that  he  was  unable  to  walk  home  with- 
out leaning  for  support  with  his  hand  upon  the 
walls  i  but  having,  by  some  accident,  staggered  to 
the  rotunda  of  the  Radcliffe  Library,  which  was 
not  as  yet  protected  by  a  railing,  he  continued  to 
go  round  and  round,  wondering  at  the  unwonted 
length  of  the  street,  but  still  revolving,  and  sup- 
posing he  went  straight,  until  some  friend — perhaps 
the  future  Chancellor  himself —  relieved  him  from 
his  embarrassment,  and  set  him  on  his  way.  Even 
where  there  might  be  no  positive  excess,  the  best 
company  of  that  day  would  dej'Ote  a  long  time  to 
the  circulation  of  the  bottle.  In  Scotland,  wh.ere 
habits  of  hard-drinking  were  still  far  more  rife 
than  in  England,  the  principal  landed  gentlemen, 
some  eighty  years  ago,  dined  for  the  most  part  at  - 
four  o'clock,  and  did  not  quit  the  dining-room  nor 
rejoin  the  ladies  till  ten  or  eleven.  Sometimes,  as 
among  the  Edinburgh  magnates,  there  might  be  a 
flow  of  bright  conviviality  and  wit,  but  in  most 

•  Journnl  to  Stella,  October  8.  17ia 
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C  HAP.  cases  nothing  could  well  be  duller  than  these  topers. 
• — , — 1<  There  is  named  a  Lowland  gentleman  of  large  es- 
^mm  **'^'  ^""^  *®"  remembered  in  Whig  circles,  who 
used  to  say  that,  as  he  thought,  '*  the  great  bane 
"  of  all  society  is  conversation  I "  The  same  hard- 
drinking  tendency  in  Scotland  may  be  traced  in 
another  fact, — that  while  any  young  man  of  gentle 
blood  was  deemed  to  lose  caste  if  he  engaged  in 
trade,  an  exception  by  common  consent  was  made 
for  the  congenial  business  of  a  wine  merchant 

Gaming  was  abhorred  by  George  the  Second  no 
less  than  by  George  the  Third.*  But,  in  spite  of 
the  Royal  discountenance,  it  flourished  through 
the  whole  period  comprised  in  the  present  His- 
tory. There  is  one  case  recorded  of  a  lady  who 
lost  three  thousand  guineas  at  one  sitting  at  Loo.t 
Among  the  men,  Brookes*  Club,  and  White's  are 
mentioned,  as  more  especially  the  seats  of  high 
play.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  coming  up  to  I,ondon  as 
a  young  man  of  fortune,  has  related  the  endea- 
vours that  were  used  to  engage  him  at  a  Faro- 
table  in  the  former,  where  George  Selwyn  kept 
bank.  And,  he  adds,  "The  very  first  time  I 
"  went  to  Boodle's  I  won  twenty-five  guineas  of 
"  the  Duke  of  Norfolk."  t  Many  in  that  age  were 
the  ancestral  forests  felled,  and  the  goodly  lands 
disposed  of  to  gratify  this  passion  —  scarcely  less 

*  Letter  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  bis  boh,  June  26.  1752,  ad 

t  Ann.  RegiBter,  1766,  p.  61. 

X  Life  of  Wilberforce,  by  big  Sons,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 
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King  himself  would  hold  the  dice-box,  and  when 
Lord  Carnarvon  used  to  say  that  wood  was  an  ex-  ^ 
crescence  of  the  earth  provided  by  Nature  for  the 
payment  of  debts  I*  But,  although  the  high  play 
continued,  the  games  were  wholly  changed.  Thus, 
'  the  terms  in  Ombre  and  Bassette,  which  Pope  in 
his  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
in  her  "  Town  Eclogues,"  assume  as  quite  familiar, 
became  by  degrees  almost  unintelligible.  The 
discovery  of  a  new  game  in  the  last  years  of  the 
American  War  tended  greatly  to  diffuse  the  spirit 
of  gaming  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  classes. 
This  was  the  E.  O.  table,  which  was  thought  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  law,  because  not  distinctly  spe- 
cified in  any  Statute.  In  IJSQ  a  Bill  was  brought 
in,  providing  severe  penalties  against  this  or  any 
other  new  games  of  chance ;  and  the  Bill,  after 
some  debate,  passed  the  Commons,  but  in  the 
Lords  was  lost,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  Ses- 
sion and  the  pressure  of  business  at  Lord  Rock- 
ingham's death.f  In  the  debates  upon  this  subject, 
Mr.  Byng,  as  Member  for  Middlesex,  stated,  that 
in  two  parishes  only  of  Westminster  there  were 
SQ6  E.  O.  tables,  and  that  he  knew  of  instances 
where  bankrupts  had  gained  20,000/.  by  E.  O. 
Another  Member  added,  that  at  least  500  other 

•  See  Pepys'e  Diary,  May  5.  1667. 

t  Lords'  Journals,  July,  1782.  The  Bill  with  the  Lords 
was  three  times  in  Committee,  on  July  6.  8.  and  9.,  and  se- 
vera)  amendments  had  been  made,  but  the  SesEion  was  closed 
on  the  11th. 
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CHAP,  tables  were  upon  the  stocka,  antl  that  E.  O.  tables 
i__,_l(  might  now  be  found  at  almost  every  country  town. 
LIFE  AKD  Servants  and  apprentices,  it  seems,  were  drawn  in 
to  take  part  in  these  games,  cards  oi  direction  to 
them  being  often  thrown  down  the  areas  of  the 
houses ;  and  the  comers  in  were  allowed  to  play 
on  Sundays  as  freely  as  on  other  days.* 

Sheridan,  who,  from  his  own  private  life,  could 
not  be  expected  to  view  the  new  Bill  with  any 
great  favour,  said  against  it,  with  some  truth, 
that  "  it  would  be  in  vain  to  prohibit  £.  O.  tables 
"  while  a  more  pernicious  mode  of  gaming  was 
"  countenanced  by  law —  he  meant  the  gaming  in 
"  the  lottery."  Private  lotteries  were  indeed  pro- 
hibited, but  State  lotteries  had  long  been  ranked 
among  our  sources  of  revenue.  In  1763,  two  lot- 
teries were  for  the  first  time  established  in  one 
year.  In  I788  Mr.  Pitt  estimated  the  clear  annual 
gains  which  they  brought  to  Government  at  no 
less  than  S60,000^. ;  such,  he  said,  was  the  rage  and 
madness  for  this  species  of  gambling,  and  such  the 
bargain  which,  on  competition  among  several  bid- 
ders, he  had  made.  This  "  lottery  madness"  as  it 
has  been  truly  termed,  was  it  seems  indulged  in  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  A  traveller  to  London 
in  1775  observes  that  he  could  not  help  looking 
with  displeasure  at  the  number  of  paper  lanthorns 
that  dangled  before  the  doors  of  lottery  offices, 
considering  them  as  so  many  false  lights  liung  out 

*  See  the  Farl.  Hist.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  lit) — 113.;  and  Miss 
Edgeworth'B  Belinda,  ch.  xxviii. 
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to  draw  fools  to  their  destruction.*     Moreover,  CHAP, 
the  mode  of  deciding  the  lottery  prizes  in  that  age   ■     .   '  ■ 
seemed  as  though  expressly  designed  to  fiivour  "™  ""* 
gambling  speculation,  and  came  to  be  prohibited 
long  before  the  lotteries  themselves  had  ceased. 
A  certain  number  of  tickets  was  drawn  and  declared 
each  day,  so  that,  according  to  the  proportion  drawn 
and  to  the  prizes  left  behind,  the  price  of  the  re- 
maining tickets  was  enhanced.     So  common  and 
well-known    was    this    practice,     that    it    might 
afford  an  illustration  to  the  moralist  and  preacher. 
"At  the  close  of  the   lottery    of  life" — thus  to 
Pope  writes  Bishop  Atterbury — "our last  minutes, 
"  like  tickets  lefl  in  the  wheel,  rise  in  their  valu- 
"ation."t 

Besides  such  ill  practices  as  drinking  and  gaming, 
we  may  further  ascribe  to  that  age  not  merely  a 
more  frequent  breach  of  moral  obligations,  but  also, 
even  where  no  fault  of  conduct  is  imputed,  a  want 
of  moral  refinement.  We  may  guess  the  customary 
nature  of  the  .talk  or  the  songs  afler  dinner,  when 
we  find  that,  in  great  houses,  the  Chaplain  was 
expected  to  retire  with  the  ladies.  But  in  many 
cases  we  find  this  want  of  moral  refinement  extend 
even  to  the  other  sex.  Of  this  a  strong  instance 
is  afforded  in  a  letter,  hitherto  unpublished,  from 
a  great  politician  and  party-leader,  William  Pul- 

•  Ann.  RegUt.  1775,  part  ii.  p.  189. 

f  Letter  dated  November  23.  1731.  This  passage  may  be 
compared  with  the  beaatiful  moral  illustrfttion  drawn  by  Ad- 
dison from  an  abstruse  point  in  mathematics — the  Atymptottt. 
See  the  Spectator,  No.  cxi. 
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teney,  at  that  time  Earl  of  Batb.  Writing  to  his 
relative  Colman,  who  had  begun  to  practise  as  a 
Barrister,  Lord  Bath,  whether  in  jest  or  earnest, 
alludes  as  follows  to  his  own  family  circle : — "  This 
"  letter  I  direct  to  you  at  Shrewsbury  (on  Circuit), 
*'  which  is  the  nearest  place  to  find  you  in.  If  you 
"are  concerned  in  the  trial  of  any  rape,  the  ladies 
"  desire  you  would  send  a  minute  particular  account 
"  of  all  that  passed  in  it."*  Another  strong  proof  of 
the  same  conclusion  may  be  gathered  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  grand-aunt, 
Mrs.  Keith  of  Ravelstone,  a  lady  then  far  advanced 
in  life,  applied  to  him  in  his  younger  years  to  obtain 
for  her  perusal  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Afra  Behn — some 
of  the  most  licentious  in  the  language.  Scott, 
though  not  without  some  qualms,  complied  with 
the  request.  The  peccant  volumes  were,  however, 
most  speedily  returned.  "  Take  back  your  bonny 
Mrs.  Behn,"  said  Mrs.  Keith,  "  and  if  you  will  fol- 
*'  low  my  advice,  put  her  in  the  fire.  But  is  it  not 
"  a  strange  thing,"  she  added,  "  that  I,  a  woman  of 
"  eighty,  sitting  alone,  feel  myself  ashamed  to  look 
"through  a  book  which,  sixty  years  ago,  I  have 
*'  heard  read  aloud  for  the  amusement  of  large 
"  circles  of  the  best  company  in  London  ?  "  t 

By  the  course  of  novels  and  romances  we  may 
indeed  measure,  in  some  degree,  the  advance  of 

•  MS.  letter  March  23.  1759.  Original  in  Brit.  Mua.  pur- 
chased 1852. 

f  Letter  rrom  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Lady  Louisa  Stuart, 
1821.     Life  by  Lockhart,  vol.  v.  p.  136.  firet  ed. 
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moral  refinement  in  our  countrywomen.     Fielding,  CHAP. 

whose  masterpiece,  Tom  Jones,  appeared  in  1749>  < r—' 

though  for  less  licentious  than  Mrs.  Behn,  is  far  ^'^*  ^° 
more  so  than  the  present  taste  approves.  The  same 
remark  applies  both  to  Smollett  and  to  Sterne. 
Smollett — his  Roderick  Random  came  forth  in 
1748,  and  his  Peregrine  Pickle  in  1751,— and  Sterne 
— his  Tristram  Shandy  dates  from  1759 — must  be 
acknowledged  to  have,  the  former  many  passages 
of  free  description,  and  the  last  a  long  train  of 
covert  hints.  But  at  the  same  period  as  Tom 
Jones  there  appeared  another  work  of  fiction  that 
aimed  at  a  much  higher  strain.  In  that  very  year, 
17*9,  came  forth  the  first  volumes  of  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe.  The  author,  Richardson,  was  already  known 
by  his  Pamela  a  few  years  before,  and  was  further 
distinguished  by  his  Sir  Charles  Grandison  a  few 
years  afterwards.  Whatever  his  theme,  the  deli- 
neator of  Clarissa  seldom  wrote  without  some  moral 
lesson  in  his  view.  And  while  Fielding,  with  ad- 
mirable skill,  portrayed  the  especial  features  of  the 
English  character,  Richardson  no  less  successfully 
applied  himself  to  the  inmost  feelings  and  failings 
of  the  human  heart  as  in  all  countries  they  exist. 
For  that  very  reason,  while  we  find  Fielding  but 
seldom  relished  out  of  England,  Richardson  has 
perhaps  obtained  even  more  of  value  and  esteem  in 
translations,  or  upon  the  Continent,  than  at  home. 
It  is  striking,  by  the  way,  to  read  of  the  contempt 
which  these  two  great  masters  of  fiction,  each  so 
eminent  in  his  own  sphere,  entertained  at  heart  for 
vor,.  Tir.  1 1 
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each  other.  Richardson  would  speak  of  Fielding, 
•  even  to  Fielding's  sister,  as  utterly  low  and  vulgar, 
'  while  Fielding  thought  Richardson  both  pedantic 
and  prolix.  From  the  latter  charge,  indeed,  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  defend  him.  A  lady  of  the 
Edinburgh  circle,  who  loved,  in  her  old  age,  to 
have  novels  read  to  her  as  she  sat  in  her  elbow- 
chair,  used  to  prefer,  for  that  purpose.  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  beyond  any  other  work  of  fiction,  "be- 
"  cause,"  said  she,  "should  I  drop  asleep  in  the 
"  course  of  the  reading,  I  am  sure  when  I  awake 
*'  I  shall  have  lost  none  of  the  story,  but  shall  find 
"  the  party  where  I  left  them,  conversing  in  the 
"  cedar-parlour!" 

The  wavering  taste  of  the  public  in  the  matter 
of  such  liberties  as  Fielding's,  was  finally  turned 
against  them  by  other  eminent  examples.  Three 
most  remarkable  works  of  fiction  were  composed 
in  1759,  in  1763,  and  in  I765  ;  the  one  a  philo- 
sophical essay  in  the  garb  of  an  Eastern  tale ;  the 
second,  a  delightful  picture  of  rural  life  in  Eng- 
land }  the  third,  the  parent  of  a  numerous  brood, 
the  earliest  of  what  we  may  term  Romances,  as 
distinguished  from  Novels.  To  this  description  it 
is  needless  to  add  the  names  of  Rasselas,  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  and  the  Castle  of  Otranto.  Differ- 
ing as  do  tliese  tales  from  each  other — differing  as 
did  their  authors,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Horace 
Walpole—they  yet  agree  in  this  one  point,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  them  by  which  the  most  shrink- 
ing delicacy  could  be  wounded.     The  contrast  of 
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more  recent,  was  stronger  still,  because  the  subjects  i 
on  which  she  dwelt  were  more  nearly  the  same  as  ' 
Fielding's.  Miss  Burney,  whose  Evelina  appeared 
in  1778,  and  was  followed  by  Cecilia  in  1782,  was 
the  first  to  show  that  scenes  both  of  low  life  and 
of  high  might  be  delineated  with  lively  skill,  and 
in  a  vein  of  broad  comic  humour,  without  even 
a  single  line  unfit  to  meet  a  young  lady's  eye,  or 
unworthy  to  proceed  from  a  young  lady's  hand.*     ■* 

Although  in  the  last  century  the  common  level 
of  female  education  was  undoubtedly  less  high 
than  jiow,  there  seems  some  ground  to  conjecture 
that  then  a  greater  number  of  ladies  studied  the 
dead  languages.  We  may  picture  to  ourselves,  as 
an  instance,  Lady  Mary  Wortiey  Montagu  in  her 
girlhood,  seated  in  "the  little  parlour"  which  she 
has  described  at  Tlioresby,  and  with  the  old  oaks 
of  the  forest  full  in  view,  but  relinquishing  a 
summer  stroll  beneath  them  to  con  over  the  Latin 
version  of  Epictetus,  and  to  render  it  in  English, 
while  Bishop  Burnet,  by  her  side,  smiled  on  her 
young  endeavours,  and  directed  them.  Yet  her 
learning  never  caused  Lady  Mary  to  contemn  the 
pursuits  more  especially  allotted  to  her  sex ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  her  say,  in  one  of  her  later 
letters,  while  treating  of  her  granddaughter's  edu- 
cation, "  I  tliink  it  as  scandalous  for  a  woman  not 

*  See  the  excellent  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  in 
his  Essaj  upon  Madame  d'Arbla^  (Edinburgh  Review,  No. 
cHt.  p.  669.). 
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■  "  to  know  how  to  use  a  needle,  as  for  a  man  not  to 
**  know  how  to  use  a  sword."  • 

It  may  be  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century,  a  young  lady  whose  edu- 
cation was  completed  was  addressed  in  the  same 
form  as  if  already  married.  As  she  was  a  *'  spinster" 
by  law,  so  was  she  a  "  mistress  "  by  courtesy.  Thus, 
for  example,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  directs 
her  letters  for  the  m^den  sister  of  her  husband,  to 
Mrs.  instead  of  Miss,  Wortley.  This  peculiarity 
is  the  more  remarkable,  since,  at  a  shortly  previous 
period,  the  very  opposite,"  at  least  among  certain 
classes,  prevailed  in  France.  As  an  instance,  we 
may  observe,  in  the  "  Impromptu  de  Versailles," 
that  the  wife  of  the- greatest  genius  for  comedy  of 
modem  times,  bore  the  title,  not  of  Madame,  but 
of  Mademoiselle,  Moliere. 

A  greater  contrast  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
than  between  the  dresses  of  t|ie  present  day  and 
those  in  vogue  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Even  with  the  aid  of  Kneller*s  pictures 
we  can  scarcely  bring  to  our  mind's  eye  our  grand- 
mothers in  their  hoops  and  hair-powder,  or  our 
grandfathers  with  their  huge  periwigs  and  their 
clumsy  shoes,  with  buckles  at  their  feet  and  at  their 

"  To  the  Countess  of  Bute,  January  28.  1753.  A  Spanish 
proverb  (preserved  in  the  collection  of  Cesar  Oudln,  1624),  ia 
hj  no  means  favourable  to  those  ladies  who  eiudj  the  language 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil:  — 

"  Mula  que  haze  hin  hin 

"  Y  muguer  que  habla  Latin 

"  Nunca  bizieron  bucn  fin." 
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knees,  with  rich  velvet  for  their  morning  attire,  and  CHAP, 
always  with  a  sword  at  their  side.  A  gold  snufT-  ■  _  '■ 
box  took  the  present  place  of  a  cigar-case,  and  a  ^"^^  *'*'* 

111  IT  .  ./..I        1IAMHEB8. 

gold-headed  cane  the  present  place  of  a  switch. 
So  high  were  the  heels  then  commonly  wore,  that 
Governor  Pitt  was  enabled,  in  travelling,  to  conceal 
in  a  cavity  which  he  had  formed  in  one  of  them 
the  great  diamond  which  he  had  brought  from  the 
East  Indies.  Towards  the  time  of  the  American 
War  the  ladies  adopted  a  new  and  strange  head- 
dress, building  up  their  hair  into  a  most  lofty  tower 
or  pinnacle,  until  the  head,  with  its  adjuncts,  came 
to  be  almost  a  fourth  of  the  whole  figure.  Several 
varieties  of  this  extravagant  fashion  may  be  traced 
in  the  engravings  of  that  day.  "  I  have  just  had 
*'  my  hair  dressed,"  writes  Miss  Burney's  Evelina. 
"  You  cannot  think  how  oddly  my  head  feels ;  full 
*'  of  powder  and  black  pins,  and  a  great  cushion 
"  on  the  top  of  it  I "  Towards  the  time,  however, 
of  the  Peace  of  1783,  there  began  to  spread  among 
both  sexes  a  taste  for  greater  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity of  attire.  This  taste,  like  most  others  on 
this  subject,  appears  to  have  come  from  France, 
and  to  have  proceeded,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
precept  and  example  of  Rousseau.  *  But  Ame- 
rica also,  it  is  said,  gave  an  impulse  in  the  same  di- 
rection.   Wrasall — for  his  authority,  though  slight, 

*  Besides  sundry  passages  in  the  Entile  see  the  NouveUe 
Heloite,  part  ii.  lett.  xxi.     Ab  against  a  dreEs  too  costly,  and  for 
that  very  reason  the  longer  worn,  bow  cfiective  is  the  single 
line :  "  Je  a'aioie  ni  galons  ni  tachea  I " 
II  3 
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yr  such  matters  as  these 
towards  the  year  1781,  that  Mr.  Fox,  who  in 
early  youth  paid  great  attention  to  his  dress,  had 
grown  wliolly  to  neglect  it.  "  He  constantly,  or 
"  at  least  usually,  wore  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
*'  a  blue  frock  coat  and  a  buff  waistcoat,  neither 
"  of  which  seemed,  in  general,  new,  and  both 
"  sometimes  appeared  to  be  thread-bare.  Nor 
"  ougiit  it  to  be  forgotten  that  these  colours  then 
"  constituted  the  distinguishing  badge  or  uniform 
"  of  Washington  and  the  American  insurgents."  * 
Yet  here  I  cannot  but  suspect  some  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  motive.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  even 
of  the  most  vehement  days  of  party-spirit,  that  any 
Englishman  could  avowedly  assume,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  colours  of  those  who,  even 
though  on  the  most  righteous  grounds,  bore  arms 
against  England  ;  and  I  should  be  willing  to  take 
in  preference  any  other  explanation  that  can  be 
plausibly  alleged. 

By  the  influence,  then,  tn  some  measure  per- 
haps of  both  America  and  France,  velvet  coats 
and  embroidered  stomachers  were,  by  degrees,  re- 
linquished. Swords  were  no  longer  invariably  worn 
by  every  one  who  claimed  to  be  of  gentle  birth  or 
breeding.     They  were  first  reserved  for  evening 

•  "  Memoirs  of  my  own  Time,"  toI.  ii.  p.  2.  ed.  ]815.  See 
also  Mackenzie's  Essay  in  tlie  Lounger,  dated  April  9.  1785. 
Buff  waistcoats  were  tiien,  it  seems,  the  usual  badge  of  all 
Whig  gentlemen  at  Edinburgh.  And  as  for  the  Whig  ladiee^ 
«  I  found  that  most  of  them  wore  a  fox's  tail  by  way  of  deco- 
"  ration  on  their  head-dress." 
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suits,  and  finally  consigned,  as  at  present,  to  Court  *J^4^* 
dresses.  Nevertheless,  several  years  were  needed  <_, — > 
ere  this  change  was  fully  wrought.  In  Guy  Man-  "''"  ""* 
nering,  where  the  author  refers  to  the  end  of 
the  American  War,  he  observes  of  morning  suits, 
that  "  though  the  custom  of  wearing  swords  by 
"  persons  out  of  uniform  had  been  gradually  be- 
**  coming  obsolete,  it  was  not  yet  so  totally  for- 
"  gotten  as  to  occasion  any  particular  remark 
"  towards  those  who  chose  to  adhere  to  it."  Thus 
it  may  be  difficult  to  fis  the  precise  period  of  this 
change.  But  no  one,  on  reflection,  will  deny  its 
real  importance.  To  wear  a  sword  had  been,  until 
then,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  gentleman  or 
officer.  It  formed  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
these  classes  and  the  rest  of  the  community ;  it 
implied  something  of  deference  in  the  last,  and 
something  of  "  tinightliness,"  as  Spenser  terms  it, 
in  the  former.  Immediately  after  the  cessation 
of  this  ancient  usage,  we  find  Burke  lamenting 
that  the  age  of  chivalry  was  gone.  Yet,  although 
there  was,  or  in  theory  at  least  there  might  be, 
some  advantage  in  this  outward  sign  of  the  feel* 
ings  and  the  duties  comprehended  in  the  name 
of  Gentleman,  we  must  own  that  it  was  balanced 
by  other  evils,  and' especially  by  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  duels  it  produced.  Where  both  parties 
wore  their  swords,  there  was  a  constant  temptation 
to  draw  and  use  them  in  any  sudden  quarrel.  I  may 
allege  as  a  fair  example  the  case,  in  IJfiS,  of  Mr. 
Chaworth  and  his  country  neighbour,  Lord  Byron» 

It  4 
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CHAP,  the  grand-uncle  and  predecessor  of  the  poet.  These 
■ — , — I  gentlemen  liad  been  dining  together  at  the  Notting- 
LiFE  AND  hamshire  Club,  which  was  held  once  a  month  at 
a  tavern  in  Pall  Mall.  A  discussion  arose  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  their  manors  in  point  of 
game,  and  Mr.  Chaworth  was  at  length  provoked 
into  declaring  that  if  it  were  not  for  Sir  Charles 
Sedley's  care  and  his  own,  Lord  Byron  would  not 
have  a  hare  on  his  estate.  Upon  this  they  withdrew 
to  another  room  lighted  by  a  single  tallow-candle, 
where  they  drew  their  swords  and  fought,  and 
where  Mr.  Chaworth  was  killed.  Lord  Byron  vas 
brought  to  trial  before  his  Peers,  and  found  guilty 
of  Manslaughter  only.* 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  com- 
puted  to  have  increased  from  5,066,000  in  I7IO,  to 
7,814,000  in  1780.t  Of  our  rising  manufactures 
and  manufacturers  I  have  treated  in  another  place.]: 
The  agriculturists  within  that  period  were  fiir  in- 
deed behind-hand  if  compared  to  those  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Scarce  any  great  and  real  progress  in 
their  modes  of  husbandry  can  be  traced  until  after 
the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  when  they  were 
no  doubt  much  animated  by  the  personal  example 
and  predilection  of  the  King  in  his  farms  both  at 

•  Howell's  State  Trisle,  vol.  xix.  p.  1178—1235.  But  it 
different  yiew  of  Mr.  Cbawortb'B  language  ia  given  xa  Wal- 
pole's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  SI. 

t  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Population  Returns, 
1831,  p.  45.  as  denved  from  Mr.  Finlaison'e  tables. 

X  Sec  vol.  V.  p.  1—12. 
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Richmond  and  at  Windsor.  Until  then  the  accounts  '^,^^^* 
from  the  most  opposite  quarters  tell  nearly  the  <— , — • 
same  tale  of  lands  either  wholly  waste,  or  at  least  ^^„^ 
imperfectly  tilled.  Take,  in  the  first  place,  the 
extreme  northern  county  of  Caithness.  The 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  the  biography 
which  she  has  written  of  her  father,  states  that 
when  he  first  began  his  vigorous  improvements,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  in  the  year  1772(  the 
whole  district  round  him  presented  a  scene  of  most 
discouraging  desolation.  Scarce  any  farmer  in  the 
county  owned  a  wheel-cart,  and  burdens  were 
conveyed  on  the  backs  of  women,  thirty  or  forty 
of  whom  might  be  seen  in  a  line,  carrying  heavy 
wicker-creels.  "At  that  period,"  continues  Miss 
Sinclair,  "females  did  niost  of  the  hard  work — 
"  driving  the  peats  or  rowing  the  boats ;  and  it 
"  sometimes  occurred  that  if  a  man  lost  a  horse 
"  or  an  ox,  he  married  a  wife  as  the  cheapest  plan 
**  to  make  up  the  diflFerence."  If  we  come  to 
Northumberland,  we  shall  find  it  alleged  by  War- 
burton,  who  was  Somerset  Herald  to  George  the 
Second,  and  who  published  his  "  Vallum  Ro- 
"  manum  "  in  1753,  that  "  such  was  the  wild  and 
"  barren  state  of  this  country,  even  at  the  time  I 
"  made  my  survey,  that  in  those  parts  now  called  the 
"  wastes,  and  heretofore  the  debateable  grounds,  I 
"  have  frequently  discovered  the  vestiges  of  towns 
"  and  camps  that  seemed  never  to  have  been  trod 
"  upon  by  any  human  creature  than  myself  since 
"  the  Romans  abandoned   them  ;    the  traces  of 
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CHAP.    *'  streets  and  the  foundations  of  the  buildiDgs  being 
■  "  still  visible,  only  grown  over  with  grass."    The 

LiFB  AND  prevalence  of  turnip-growing  in  the  place  of  &llowSi 
which,  says  Mr.  Grey  of  Dilston,  has  made  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  management  and  value  of 
land,  took  place  in  that  county  within  the  memory 
of  living  men.  No  turnip  ever  grew  on  a  Northum- 
brian field  till  between  the  years  I760  and  1770, 
although  they  had  been  sown  and  reared  in  gardens 
for  several  years  before.*  It  may  be  said  not  only 
of  Northumberland,  but  of  all  the  counties  which 
are,  in  fact,  what  it  calls  itself — north  of  Humber 
— that,  at  the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  they 
were  still,  in  great  part,  uninclosed.  As  in  1S3^  1 
was  riding  with  the  late  Earl  of  Harewood,  at  his 
seat  near  Leeds,  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  remains 
of  a  narrow  horse-bridge,  with  a  turnpike  beside  it. 
This,  he  said,  was,  till  his  childhood,  the  sole  com- 
munication between  the  Leeds  district  and  the 
north,  and  that  was  the  first  toll  which,  on  coming 
into  England,  the  Scottish  drovers  had  need  to  pay. 
But  let  us  pass  to  Lincolnshire,  a  county  re- 
nowned perhaps  beyond  any  other  of  the  present 
day  for  its  skilful  cultivation  and  luxuriant  crops ; 
and  let  us  hear  certainly  one  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  able  of  our  living  agriculturists. 
Only  a  few  years  since,  Mr.  Pusey,  then  the 
member  for  Berkshire,  was  engaged  in  a  critical 
examination  of  the  farming  around  Lincoln.     As 

•  See  the  Essay  by  Mr.  Jobn  Grey  of  Dilston  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  voL  ii.  p.  151 — 193. 
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he  journeyed  onward,  his  attention  was  arrested  ^?^^' 
by  a  column  seventy  feet  high,  which  stood  by  the  < — ,— 1* 
road-side.  On  inquiry  from  his  companion,  Mr.  ^"^j,^? 
Handley,  he  learnt  that  it  was  a  land  light-house, 
built  no  longer  since  than  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  as  a  nightly  guide  for  travellers  over  the 
dreary  waste  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Lin- 
coln Heath.  But  though  the  name  might  linger, 
the  scene  had  wholly  changed ;  the  spirit  and  in- 
dustry of  the  people  had  reared  the  most  thriving 
homesteads  around  the  column,  and  spread  a 
mantle  of  teeming  vegetation  to  its  very  base. 
."And  it  was  certainly  surprising  to  me,"  Mr. 
Pusey  adds,  "  to  discover  at  once  the  finest  farm- 
"  ing  I  had  ever  seen,  and  the  only  land  light- 
*'  house  that  was  ever  raised."* 

As  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  lands  were  too 
often  untilled,  so  were  the  cultivators  of  the  land 
too  often  untaught.  Throughout  England,  the 
education  of  the  labouring  classes  was  most  griev- 
ously neglected,  the  supineness  of  the  clergy  of 
that  age  being  manifest  on  this  point  as  on  every 
other.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  adduce  many 
cases  of  deplorable  ignorance  and  consequent  cre- 
dulity at  that  period  both  in  individuals  and  in 
whole  villages  or  parishes.  .  A  few  will  suffice, 
however,  to  establish  my  conclusion.  —  A  remark- 
able man,  in  after  years  the  chief  of  a  religious 

*  JouTDftl  of  the  Rojal  Agricnltaral  Society,  toL  it.  p,  287. 
This  column,— the  "Dunston  PilUr,"  is  now,  I  belier^  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Ripon. 
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CHAP,  sect, — William  Huntington, — describes  himself  as 
■  the  son  of  poor  parents  in  the  Weald  of  Kent. 

LIFE  A»fi>  'Without  any  instruction  during  his  first  childhood, 
he  found  his  vacant  mind  fill  with  silly  fanciesr 
"  There  was,"  says  he,  "in  the  village  an  excise- 
"  man,  of  a  stern  and  hard-favoured  countenance, 
"  whom  I  took  notice  of  for  having  a  stick  covered 
"  with  figures,  and  an  ink-bottle  hanging  at  his 
*'  button-hole.  This  man  I  imagined  to  be  employed 
"  by  God  Almighty  to  take  an  account  of  chil- 
"  dren's  sins  I "  •  A  person  of  far  superior  merit 
and  attainments, — Hannah  More, — declares  that 
on  first  going  to  the  village  of  Cheddar,  near  the 
catliedral  city  of  Wells,  "  we  found  more  than  two 
.  *'  hundred  people  in  the  parish,  almost  all  very 
*'  poor ;    no  gentry  ;    a  dozen   wealthy   farmers, 

"  hard,  brutal,  and  ignorant We  saw  but 

"  one  Bible  in  all  the  parish,  and  that  was  used  to 
"  prop  a  flower-pot  I" 

Traces  of  ancient  superstition  were  sometimes 
found  to  hnger  in  the  congenial  darkness.  Thus, 
in  Northamptonshire,  "  Miss  C.  and  her  cousin, 
"  walking,  saw  a  fire  in  a  field,  and  a  crowd  around 
'.'it.  They  said, 'what  is  the  matter? — Killing  a 
"  caif. — What  for  ? — To  stop  the  murrain.'    They 

*  Life  of  William  Huntington,  S.  S.  (that  is,  Sinner  Saved), ' 
by  himself,  in  his  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven  taken  by  Prayer,"  p. 
35.  ed.  1793.  He  addn,  "  I  thougbt  be  must  hare  a  great  deal 
"  to  do  to  find  out  all  the  eins  of  children,  and  I  eyed  him  as  a 
"  formidable  being,  and  the  greatest  enemy  I  had  in  all  the 
"  world." 
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'  to  the  clergyman,  he  made  inquiries.  The  people  ■ 

"  did  not  like  to  talk  of  the  at&ir,  but  it  appeared  ^ 
'■'  h 

**  that  when  there  is  a  disease  among  the  cows,  or 

"  when  the  calves  are  bom  sickly,  they  sacrifice, 

"  that  is,  kill  and  burn,  one  for  good  luck."* 

Pass  we  next  to  Suffolk.  There,  in  the  village 
of  Wattisham,  and  in  the  year  1762,  it  chanced 
that  six  children  of  one  family  died  in  quick  suc- 
cession of  a  sudden  and  mysterious  illness,  —  their 
feet  having  first  mortified  and  dropped  off.  Pro- 
fessor Henslow,  who  resides  at  no  great  distance 
A'om  Wattisham,  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
records  of  their  case,  and  has  made  it  clear  in  his 
excellent  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  Wheat,  that  in 
all  probability  their  death  was  owing  to  their  im- 
prudent use  of  deleterious  food  —  the  Ergot  of 
Rye.  But  he  adds,  that  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  popular  belief  was  firm,  that  these  poor  chil- 
dren had  been  the  victims  of  sorcery  and  witch- 
crafl.t 

Among  the  principal  means  which  under  Pro- 
vidence, tended  to  a  better  .spirit  in  the  coming 
age,  may  be  ranked  the  system  of  Sunday  Schools. 
And  of  these,  the  main  praise  belongs  to  Robert 

*  Communication  addressed  to  Jacob  Grimm,  and  inserted 
by  him  in  his  DeuUehe  Mythologte,  p.  576.  ed.  1843.  With 
his  usual  learning,  he  proceeds  to  shon  the  genuine  descent  of 
this  practice  from  a  primffival  Celtic  rite.  See  alao  in  White's 
Selbome(p.  295.  ed.  1837),  the  stories  of  the  seamed  pollards 
and  $hrew-ash. 

f  Journal  of  the  Bojal  Agricultural  Society,  toI.  ii.  p.  16. 
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CHAP.  Raikes.  There  are  indeed  some  previous  claims 
■  ,  ■  alleged  on  behalf  of  other  persons,  especially  Miss 
iiFB  AND  Hannah  Ball,  at  High  Wycombe,  in  1769.  But  cer- 
tainly, at  least,  the  example  did  not  spread  at  that 
time.  The  elder  Mr.  Kaikes  being  printer  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Gloucester  Journal,  had  been  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1?^,  for  the 
offence,  as  it  was  then  considered,  of  reporting 
their  debates.*  His  son,  bom  in  173^)  became  in 
due  time  his  successor  in  his  business.  Struck  at 
the  noise  and  riot  of  the  poor  boys  in  his  native 
streets,  Raikes  the  younger  established  the  first  of 
his  Sunday  Schools  in  I78I.  Thus,  in  one  of  his 
early  letters  does  he  explain  his  views  —  further 
carried  out  in  our  own  day  by  Lord  Ashley's  care : 
"I  argue,  therefore,  if  you  can  loiter  about  with- 
"  out  shoes  and  a  raffed  coat,  you  may  as  well 
*'  come  to  school  and  learn  what  may  tend  to  your 
*'  good  in  that  footing.  All  that  I  require  are 
"  clean  hands,  clean  face,  and  the  hair  combed. 
",...!  cannot  express  to  you  the  pleasure  I 
"  often  receive  in  discovering  genius  and  innate 
*'  good  dispositions  among  this  little  multitude. 
"  It  is  botanizing  in  human  nature."t 

The  benevolent  exertions  of  Mr.  Raikes  were 
well  seconded  and  widely  diffused.  His  Schools 
received  the  early  patronage  and  aid  of  several 
eminent  Prelates,  especially  Dr.  Porteus,  at  that 

•  See  the  second  volume  of  this  Hi6lor7,  p.  191.    eec.  ed. 
t  Jlobert  Eaikes  to  Colonel  Townley,  November  2.^.  1783. 
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time  Bishop  of  Chester.     Adam  Smith  bore   his  '^^^• 

testimony  to  them  in  these  remarkable  words :  —  ■      • 

*'  No  plan  has  promised  to  effect  a  change  of  "'^  *""* 
**  manners  with  equal  ease  and  simphcity  since  the 
"  days  of  the  Apostles."  Thus  it  happened  that 
schools  on  Mr.  Raikes's  plan  soon  started  up  in 
almost  every  county.  In  London  they  owed  their 
first  secure  establishment  to  the  zeal  of  Mi-.  William 
Fox,  a  wholesale  draper,  assisted  by  Mr,  Jonas 
Hanway,  a  gentleman  who  had  first  risen  into  notice 
by  the  publication,  on  a  most  ample  scale,  of  his 
Journey  to  Persia  in  1753 — who,  since  that  time, 
had  been  forward  in  all  works  of  benevolence,  as  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Magdalen  Charity  in  1758 — 
and  who  will  be  remembered  as  a  philanthropist 
long  after  he  is  forgotten  as  a  traveller.* 

The  progress  of  Agriculture  at  this  period  was 
greatly  aided  by  the  exertions  of  Arthur  Young. 
As  a  working  farmer  in  his  youth  he  had  applied 
himself  with  zeal  to  the  improvement  of  tillage,  and 
what  he  had  begun  as  a  profession  ever  afterwards 
continued  his  pursuit.  He  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  in  I768,  by  an  account  of  a  Six 
Weeks'  Tour  through  the  Southern  Counties. 
The  success  of  that  experiment  soon  produced  a 
Tour  to  the  Northern  Counties,  in  four  volumes, 
and  then  another,  of  the  same  length,  to  the 
Eastern.  These  books  were  read  the  rather  from 
their  clear  and  lively  style,  and  proved  of  great 

•  History  of  Suoday  Schools,  by  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Boston, 
U.  S.  1847.    See  especially  pp.  133—160. 
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CHAP,  practical  importance  from  the  contrasts  which  they 
.  _  .  drew,  and  the  emulation  which  they  excited.  In 
LiPE  AND  1780  he  also  described,  in  print,  a  Journey  which 
he  had  made  to  Ireland,  and  in  1784  commenced 
his  Annals  of  Agriculture,  a  periodical  in  monthly 
parts.  Among  the  many  contributions  to  that 
useful  work  came  several  from  George  the  Third, 
in  fact,  though  not  by  n^lme.  More  than  a  year 
elapsed  ere  Young  discovered  that  his  unknown 
correspondent,  Mr.  Ralph  Robinson,  of  Windsor, 
who  sent  him  accounts  of  a  farm  at  Petersham, 
was  no  other  than  the  King. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  note,  that  in  Norfolk  the 
system  of  large  farms — a  system  sometimes  im- 
puted as  a  blot  in  the  great  agricultural  improve- 
ments pursued  at  a  later  period  by  Mr.  Coke,  of 
Holkham — has  on  its  side  the  high  authority  of 
Arthur  Young.  *'  Great  farms,"  says  he,  "  have 
"  been  the  soul  of  the  Norfolk  culture  ;  split  them 
"  into  tenures  of  an  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and 
•'  you  will  find  nothing  in  the  whole  county  but 
"  beggars  and  weeds."  Even  in  his  time,  as  he 
declares,  the  husbandry  in  Norfolk  had  advanced 
to  a  much  greater  height  than  he  had  seen  any 
where  else  in  England  over  an  equal  extent  of  soil.* 
But  far  superior  to  Arthur  Young — superior  as  the 
researches  of  a  Newton  are  above,  though  support- 
ing and  supported  by,  the  observations  of  an  As- 
tronomical Table— stands  the  name  of  Adam  Smith. 
Born  at  Kirkcaldy,  in  1723,  hg  was  for  many  years 
•  Eastern  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.  ed.  1771. 
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Profesaor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  ^^^' 
Glasgow  i  and  his  great  work,  "  The  Wealth  of  ■,  — » 
"  Nations,"  first  appeared  in  1776.  That  year  ^»  *™ 
may  well  deserve,  on  its  account,  to  rank  as  an  era 
in  political  science.  Even  at  the  moment  of  its 
publication,  Dr.  Johnson,  though  he  was  no  friend 
of  Adam  Smith,  though  they  had  once  a  personal 
altercation  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Strachan,  most 
properly  rebuked  the  shallow  criticism  of  Sir  John 
Fringle,  that  an  author  who  had  never  been  in  trade 
could  not  be  expected  to  write  well  upon  that  sub- 
ject, any  more  than  a  lawyer  upon  physic.  On 
the  contrary,  "  there  is  nothing,"  said  Johnson, 
in  a  true  statesman's  spirit,  "  which  requires  more 
*'  to  be  illustrated  by  philosophy  than  trade  does."  • 
And  such  illustration,  such  philosophy  did,  in  rich 
measure,  this  great  work  supply.  To  say  of  the 
"  Wealth  of  the  Nations  "  that  it  has  fiiults  and 
errors  is  only  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  the 
work  of  man.  But  not  merely  did  Adam  Smith 
found  the  science  of  Political  Economy  j  we 
might  almost  say  of  him  that  he  completed  it, 
leaving,  at  least  as  some  have  thought,  to  his  suc- 
cessors, not  so  much  any  new  discoveries  to  make, 
or  any  further  prindples  to  prove,  but  £ir  ratber 
conjectures  to  hazard  and  consequences  to  pursue. 
It  was  not  long  ere  some  of  the  main  doctrines 
of  Adam  Smith  found  adherents  and  disciples  not 
only  in   Scotland,   but  in   England,  not  only  in 

*  Life,  by  Boswell,  under  the  date  of  March  16.  1776. 
VOL.  VII.  K  K 
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CHAP.  England,  but  id  France.  In  France  they  were,  to 
some  extent,  engrafted  on  a  small  sect  or  party 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Economists,"  andfounded 
by  Dr.  Quesnay,  who  had  died  in  177^**  "^he 
most  eminent  man  at  Fans  who  at  first  adhered  to 
them  was  Turgot ;  the  most  eminent  man  in  Ix>ndon, 
the  Earl  of  Shelhume.  With  such  men  it  was  not 
long  ere  these  doctrines  left  the  domain  of  theory, 
and  came,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to  be  tried  in 
active  life. 

It  was  owing  to  Adam  Smith,  and  to  men  like 
Adam  Smith,  that  Scotland,  in  his  time,  was,  on 
many  points,  in  practical  advance  of  England. 
Education,  at  least  in  the  more  populous  districts, 
was  then  certainly  better  cared  for.  At  Edinbur^ 
the  school  of  Medicine  was  then  perhaps  the  best 
in  the  world.  Its  literary  circle  of  that  period  has 
not  often,  in  any  country,  been  exceeded.  In  the 
improvement  of  tillage  the  Lothians  took  the  lead, 
and  kept  it.  Nearly  alt  the  good  gardeners  came 
at  that  time  from  the  north  of  Tweed.  Even 
Dr.  Johnson  could  not  gainsay  them  this  praise  i  he 
could  only  qualify  it  by  a  sarcasm  on  the  badness 
of  their  native  climate.  "  Things  which  grow 
"  wild  here,"  said  he,  "  must  be  cultivated  with 


*  The  beat  account  of  Dr.  Quesnay  is  to  be  fonnd  in  tbe 
Journal  de  Madame  du  HauSBet,  Hrst  printed  in  the  **  Melanges 
«  d'HiBtoire  et  de  Litt^rature,"  (Mr.  Crawford'a)  in  1817.  See 
also  the  note  at  p.  276.  "Lee  Economistes  I'appelaient  le 
"  mattre  et  disaient  comme  jadia  de  Fythagore  /e  matire  fa 

"dur 
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"  great  care  in  Scotland."*  But  further  still  we  CHAP, 
may  trace  among  our  northern  neighbours  a  more  .  "•". 
early  and  enlightened  zeal  for  measures  of  a  sani-  "*■«  *»» 
tary  character.  Thus^  in  1783,  we  lind  a  Bill  pass  ^ 
Parliament  to  prevent  the  slaughtering  of  cattle 
within  the  city  of  Edinburght,  while  similar  pro- 
hibitions have  been  strangely  neglected  in  London, 
even  down  to  the  present  day. 

Of  both  Edinburgh  and  Loudon  at  that  period, 
we  may  note  how  far  either  was  as  yet  from  its 
present  size.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  where  in  Guy 
Mannering  he  treats  of  the  close  of  the  American 
War,  says  of  his  own  romantic  city,  that  "  the 
"  New  Town  on  the  north,  since  so  much  extend- 
"  ed,  was  then  just  commenced.  But  the  great 
'*  bulk  of  the  better  classes,  and  particularly  those 
*'  connected  with  the  law,  still  lived  in  flats  or 
*' dungeons  of  the  Old  Town,"  In  London,  the 
whole  space  west  of  Buckingham  Gardens — that 
space  now  covered  with  stately  squares  and  streets 
surpassing  of  themselves,  in  wealth  and  splendour, 
several  whole  cities  and  capitals  of  Europe — was,  in 
1765,  no  better  than  a  line  of  marshy  fields.  The 
entire  front  of  it  was  then  offered  for  sale  to  George 
the  Third,  at  the  price  of  20,000/.  and  might  pro- 
bably have  been  still  cheaper  to  a  private  man.t 
In  1780,  Mr.  Romilly,  writing  to  his  sister  from 

*  Life,  by  Boswell,  under  the  date  of  October  6.  1769. 
f  This  Tras  the  Act  22  Geo.  IIL  cb.  52. 
{  See  the  Memoirs  b;  Horace  Walpole,  toL  U.  p.  160.,  Knd 
ToL  iiL  p.  4. 
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CHAP.    Gray's  Inn,  complains  of  the  cold  north  winds,  and 

\ .^   remarks  that  between  himself  and  Hampstead  oi 

LiFi  AMD  Highgate  there  was  only  one  row  of  houses.'  But 
while  masses  of  new  tenements  began  to  shoot  forth 
on  every  side,  the  Government  of  the  day  took  no 
•  thought  or  heed  of  reserving  open  spaces  in  the 
tnidst  of  l^em — either  aa  parks  for  air  and  recrea- 
tion, or  as  sites  for  future  public  buildings.  A  few 
thousands  or  even  hundreds  of  pounds  would  then 
have  sufficed  to  make  the  purchases  for  which  at 
a  later  penod  hundreds  of  thousands  would  be 
needed. 

As  in  Edinburgh,  the  tide  of  fashion  turned  from 
the  Old  Town  to  the  New,  so  in  London,  though 
from  other  causes,  the  change  was  equally  decided. 
Many  of  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  rich  and  great 
in  the  last  age  have  since  been  relinquished  wholl/ 
to  the  middle  classes.  It  may  suffice  to  give  as 
proofs  the  two  chiefs  of  the  last  administration  of 
Queen  Anne.  Bolingbroke,  a  man  of  the  world 
no  less  than  a  man  of  business,  lived  in  Golden 
Square,  and  Harley,  till  he  became  Lord  Treasurer, 
in  Buckingham  Street,  iStrand.  The  rise  and  de- 
cline of  Ranelagh  —  atone  time  byferthe  chief 
place  of  public  entertainment — is  another  instance  of 
the  mutability  of  fashion.  The  ground  on  which  it 
stood  is  now  part  of  Chelsea  Gardens,  but  had  be- 
longed to  the  Lords  Ranelagh,  and  from  thence  its 
name.     It  was  completed  in  174S,  and  appears  to 

*  Memoiis  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  hy  liis  sous,  vol  i. 
11.139. 
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have  been  pulled  down  in  the  first  years  of  the  ^?^^' 
present  centory.  The  principal  room,  called  the  - — ^ 
Rotunda,  had  a  span  of  185  feet,  in  the  centre  an  ^^^ 
orchestra,  and  all  round  tiers  of  boxes,  at  which 
the  company  could  sit  down  and  take  tea.  **  Two 
"  nights  ago "  —  thus,  at  the  outset  wrote  Hor- 
ace Walpoie — "  Ranelagh  Gardens  were  opened 
*'  at  Chelsea ;  the  Prince,  Princess,  Duke,  much 
"  nobility,  and  much  mob  besides,  were  there. 
"  There  is  a  vast  amphitheatre,  finely  gilt,  painted, 
"and  illuminated,  into  which  everybody  that  loves 
^'  eating,  drinking,  staring  or  crowding,  is  admitted 
•*  for  twelve  pence."  And  again  two  years  after- 
wards when  the  fashion  had  grown  :  "  Every  night 
"constantly  I  go  to  Ranelagh,  which  has  totally 
**beat  Vauxhall.  Nobody  goes  any  where  else — 
*•  every  body  goes  there.  My  Lord  Chesterfield  is 
"  so  fond  of  it,  that  he  says  he  has  ordered  all  his 
'*  letters  to  be  directed  thither.  You  cannot  set 
"  your  foot  without  treading  on  a  Prince  of  Wales 
"  or  Duke  of  Cumberland  I "  * 

Our  Criminal  Law  at  that  period  betrays,  in  its 
undiscriminating  rigour,  the  spirit  of  a  barbarous 
age.  Even  Blackstone,  so  staunch  on  most  occa- 
sions in  supporting  the  system  which  he  found,  in- 
veighs against  "  these  outrageous  penalties,"  as  he 
most  truly  terms  them.     Who  would  believe,  he 

•  HoMoe  Walpoie  to  M»nn,  May  26.  1742,  and  to  Conway, 
Juce  29.  1744.  These  and  many  other  particulare  of  Banelagh 
are  collected  in  Mr.  Peter  Cunniogliam's  entettaining  and  ju- 
diciong  Hand-book  of  London. 
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CHAP,   says,  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  could  be 
.  made  a  capital  crime  to  break  down  the  mound  of 

^"■jJJ"  a  fish-pond,  or  to  cut  down  a  cheny  tree  in  an 
'  orchard  ?  Who  would  believe,  that  till  the  hour 
when  he  wrote,  it  still  continued  a  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy  to  be  seen  for  one  month  in  the 
company  of  gypsies, — "  of  persons  who  call  them- 
"  selves  or  are  called  Egyptians  ?"*  The  vindica- 
tion of  these  laws,  which  Faley  has  attempted 
in  his  Moral  Philosophy,  dating  from  17^1  >' 
surely  a  considerable  blemish  of  that  noble  work. 
It  is  true,  that  in  practice,  such  savage  punt^- 
ments  were  not  commonly  inflicted.  The  subtlety 
of  the  law  was  here  called  in  to  amend  its  rigour. 
Take,  for  example,  the  cases  of  theft  within  a 
dwelling  house.  Death  being  then  denounced 
whenever  the  value  of  the  property  stolen  ex- 
ceeded forty  shillings,  it  became  usual  for  com- 
passionate Juries,  even  by  direction  of  the  Judge, 
to  return  the  value  as  below  that  sum,  even 
where,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  the  value  was 
much  more.  And  thus,  instead  of  extirpating  the 
one  abuse  from  the  Statute  Book,  men  tried  to 
counteract  it  by  another  abuse  in  the  opposite 
direction  I 

-  As  these  laws  seemed  the  relic  of  a  barbarous 
age,  so  did  also  some  of  the  methods  of  enforcing 
them.     Notwithstanding  the  merciful  considera- 

*  Blackstone's  Comment.  toL  it.  p.  4.  ed.  18SJS.  The  Sta- 
tutes here  referred  to  are  the  9  Gea  T.  0.  22.,  31  Greo.  XL  c.  42. 
and  5.  EUz.  c  20.  —  til  nov  repealed. 
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tion  in  many  cases  both  of  Judges  and  of  Juries,  CHAP. 
the  forfeiture  of  life  for  lesser  crimes  was  in  that  .  ^^•, 
age  very  frequent.  The  executions  took  place  for  "fb  aotj 
the  most  part  at  Tyburn  Gallows,  which  stood  upon 
the  present  site  of  Connaught  Place.  If  had  been 
used  for  such  scenes  ever  since  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  1783,  when 
an  order  was  made  that  executions  should  hence- 
forth take  place  in  front  of  Newgate  Prison.  At 
Tyburn,  many  too  celebrated  male&.ctor3  met  their 
doom.  There,  in  1724,  suffered  Jack  Sheppard, 
amidst  a  concourse,  it  was  said,  of  S00,000  persons } 
there,  in  1725,  Jonathan  Wild  "the  Great."  There, 
was  hanged,  in  I76O,  the  more  than  half  insane 
Earl  Ferrers,  for  the  murder  of  his  land-steward  ; 
and  there,  in  1777,  the  unhappy  Dr.  Dodd,  at 
one  time  an  eminent  or  at  least  admired  preacher, 
but  who,  in  an  evil  hour  yielding  to  temptation, 
had  forged  a  bond  in  the  name  of  his  pupil, 
the  young  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  hoping  that  he 
might  be  able  to  repay  its  amount  before  it  could 
be  detected.  On  these  occasions  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  find  a  strange  kind  of  merriment,  blended 
with  the  horror.  Thus,  the  hangman's  noose  was 
sometimes  designated  as  "  a  Tyburn  tippet,"  and 
the  hangman  himself,  whatever  his  name  might  be, 
was  always  called  "  Jack  Ketch,"  from  the  name  of 
his  predecessor  in  the  days  of  James  the  Second. 
Jests  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  which  it  was 
said  bad  been  uttered  by  the  criminals  at  the  point 
of  execution,  and  other  still  less  pardonable  jests 
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CHAP,   proceeded   from    by-standera.      Moreover,    some 
■  men  of  fashion  in  that  age,  as  George  Selwyn,  and 

UME  AKD  George  James,  or,  as  he  was  called,  "GUly,"  Wil- 
liams,  had  a  morbid  pleasure  in  witnessing  these 
melancholy  scenes.  It  appears,  that  whenever 
Selwyn  could  not  himself  attend  an  execution,  he 
desired  to  receive  a  minute  account  of  it  from  one 
of  the  eye-witneases.*  On  other  occasions  also, 
as  was  well  known  to  his  friends,  he  took  a  strange 
delight  in  gazing  upon  corpses.  The  first  Lord 
Holland,  when  upon  his  death-bed,  said  to  his 
servant :  *'  Next  time  Mr.  Selwyn  calls,  by  all 
"  means  show  him  up.  If  I  am  alive,  I  shall  be 
"  glad  to  see  him,  and  if  I  am  dead,  he  will  be 
"  glad  to  see  me  I" 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  as  in  the  darker  ages, 
objects  of  horror  were  displayed  without  scruple 
to  the  public  gaze.  It  is  well  known  how,  in 
1746,  the  heads  of  the  rebel  chiefs  were  affixed  on 
Temple  Bar.  At  that  period,  Horace  Walpole,  as 
he  "  passed  under  the  new  heads,"  saw  "  people 
*'  make  a  trade  of  letting  spying-glasses  at  a  hall^ 
"  penny  a  look  I  "t  But  on  other  occasions  also, 
and  for  other  motives,  there  was  a  like  exhibition 
to  the  passers  by.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  murder 
of  John  Hayes,  in  1726,  the  head  of  the  murdered 

*  See,  for  iostftnce.  Dr.  Dodd's  execution  described  by  Mr. 
A.  Storer  in  Selw^n's  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  197.  bs 
edited  b^  Mr.  Jesse. 

t  To  Geoi^  MontagD,  August  16. 1746.  This  was  Wan 
the  execution  of  Lords  Balmerino,  EUmamock,  &c. 
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man  who  was  then  unknown,  was  set  forth  upon  a  9J^^* 
pole  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Margaret's  West-  ■ — ,— 1> 
minster,  in  hopes  that  the  features  might  be  recog-  ^^  ■""* 
nised  by  some  of  the  spectators,  and  that  by  these 
means  a  discovery  might  be  made.*  The  pillory 
also — a  most  unjustifiable  form  of  punishment, 
because  not  wholly  judicial,  and  since  the  popu< 
lace  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  it  by  pelting  — 
continued  all  through  that  century,  and  was  un- 
dergone by  such  men  as  De  Foe. 

In  that  century  the  Prisons  of  Great  Britain 
were  teeming  with  frightful  abuses.  The  popular 
suspicion  or  belief  of  such  may  be  traced  through 
the  satires  of  the  previous  age.t  In  17S9>  as  I 
have  elsewhere  shown,  there  had  been  an  Inquiry 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  so  &r  at  least  as  Lon- 
don was  concerned.t  But  the  Committee  which 
then  pursued  its  investigation  and  presented  its 
Reports  served  mainly  to  disclose  the  evil,  and  did 
little  to  afford  a  remedy.  Thus  did  both  cruelty  and 
peculation  continue  well  nigh  uncontrolled  till  the 
appearance  of  John  Howard.  That  remarkable 
man  belonged  to  the  sect  of  English  Dissenters 
called  the  Independents.     It  is  supposed  rather 

•  See  tie  "  Tybaro  Chronicle,"  toI.  ii.  p.  265.,  aa  published 
in  1768. 
■     t  Swift*8  description  of  the  "  Moming,"  written  in  1 709,  has 
the  following  lines :  — 

"  The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees, 
"  Dulj  let  out  a  nights  to  steal  for  fees." 
WorkN  vol.  xiv.  p.  94.  ed.  1814. 
%  See  ToL  ii.  p.  227.  sec.  ed. 
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CHAP,  than  known  that  he  was  born  at  Hackney  in  1726. 
■  .  ''  Of  feeble  health  and  wounded  affections — for  he 
Jj^"^  was  twice  a  widower  before  he  was  forty  years  of 
age — he  had  retired  to  his  small  patriroony  of 
Cardington,  near  Bedford,  No  man  was  ever  less 
ambitious  of  fame  or  seemed  less  likely  to  attain  it. 
Besides  some  slight  contributions  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  science  of  meteorology,  and  un- 
wearied contributions  of  another  kind  to  the  neigh- 
bouring poor,  he  lived  in  close  retirement.  He 
read  his  Bible  and  he  noted  bis  thermometer,  and 
he  desired  only  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way.  But,  as  it  clianced,  he  was  named,  in  1773* 
High  Sheriif  of  his  county.  As  such  he  was  de- 
termined to  fulfil  his  appointed  duties.  As  such 
he  listened  attentively  to  the  trials  of  the  prisoners 
in  court ;  and  inspected  with  the  utmost  care  every 
part  of  the  county  gaol.  Its  walls  were  already 
dignified  by  the  long  captivity  of  Bunyan.  And 
thus  from  that  obscure  and  petty  prison  of  Bedford 
— as  one  of  the  biographers  of  Howard  has  well 
observed — proceeded  two  of  the  noblest  and  most 
precious  works  of  man  —  Bunyan's  "  PUgrira's 
Progress'^  and  Howard's  labour  of  charity  and 
love.* 

The  circumstance  that  first  gave  rise  to  Howard's 
zeal  on  behalf  of  prisoners,  was  his  seeing  many 
who  being  declared  Not  Guilty  after  months  per- 
haps of  confinement  were  dragged  back  to  prison, 
and  locked  up  again  until  they  should  pay  their 
*  Lire  hj  Hepworth  Dixon,  p.  140. 
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appointed  fees  to  the  gaoler.     Howard  applied  to  CHAP, 
his  brother  ma^trates  that  the  gaoler  might  hence-  '■ 

forth  be  remunerated  by  a  salary  instead  of  fees. 
The  Bench  saw  the  grievous  hardship,  and  were 
willing  to  grant  the  relief  desired.  But  they  wanted 
a  precedent  for  charging  the  county  with  the 
expense.  Forthwith  did  the  High  Sheriff  mount 
his  horse  and  ride  through  the  neighbouring  coun* 
ties  in  search  of  precedents.  But  he  soon  learned 
that  the  same  injustice  was  practised  in  them ;  and 
looking  into  their  prisons  he  beheld  scenes  of  cala- 
mity which  he  grew  daily  more  and  more  ^mxious 
to  relieve. 

From  that  hour  the  zeal  of  Howard  never  slack- 
ened. In  the  fine  language  of  the  Psalmist,  his 
heart  yearned  to  such  as  sit  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  being  &st  bound  in  misery  and 
iron.  Before  the  close  of  1774  he  had  visited 
almost  every  prison-house  in  England.  In  almost 
all  he  found  grievous  though  varying  faults  of 
management;  and  in  some  it  may  be  said  no  ma- 
nagement at  all.  Three  from  the  many  scores  of 
his  reports  must  here  suffice  as  samples  of  the 
rest.  And  first  as  to  the  Plymouth  Town-Gaol : — 
*'  There  are  three  rooms  for  felons ;  the  one  about 
"  five  feet  and  a  half  high,  with  a  wicket  in  the  door 
*'  seven  inches  by  five,  to  admit  light  and  air.  To 
"  t^is,  as  I  was  informed,  three  men  who  were  con- 
"  fined  near  two  months  under  sentence  of  trans- 
**  portation,  came  by  turns  for  breath.  The  door  had 
"  not  been  opened  for  five  weeks  when  I  with  dif- 
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CHAP,  "ficulty  entered  to  see  a  pale  inhabitant.  He  had 
■  .  -  •*  been  there  ten  weeks  under  sentence  of  transpor- 
LiFK  AMD  "  tation,  and  said  he  had  much  rather  have  been 
"  hanged  than  confined  in  that  noisome  cell.  •  •  ■ 
*'  The  whole  is  dirty  and  has  not  been  white- washed 
"for  many  years.  No  court,  no  water.  The  gaol- 
"  ers  live  distant,  they  are  the  three  sergeants  at 
"  Mace." 

Come  we  next  to  the  County  Gaol  at  Salisbury : 
— "Just  outside  the  prison-gate  was  a  round  staple 
** fixed  in  the  wall;  through  it  was  put  a  chain, 
"  at  each  end  of  which  a  common-side  debtor  pad- 
*' locked  by  the  leg  stood  offering  to  those  who 
"  pass  by  nets,  laces,  purses,  and  so  forth  made  in 
"the  prison.  At  Christmas  felons  chained  toge- 
*'ther  are  permitted  to  go  about;  one  of  them 
"carrying  a  sack  or  basket  for  food :  another  a  box 
"for  money.  20/.  a  year  of  the  Chaplain's  salary 
"  (which  in  all  is  40/.)  is  paid  by  Lord  Weymouth 
"by  a  bequest  of  Thomas  Thynne,  Esq.  Lord 
"  Pembroke  pays  a  legacy  of  ol.  a  year  out  of  the 
"  manor  of  Swallow  Cliff  in  this  county ;  part  to 
"the  Chaplain  himself,  namely  a  guinea  for  a  hat; 
"the  remainder  to  be  by  him  distributed  among 
"  the  prisoners." 

Gloucester  Castle  may  stand  last.  Here  the 
night-room  (or  main)  for  men  felons,  though  tip  a 
number  of  steps,  was  found  to  be  close  and  dark, 
and  the  floor  so  ruinous  that  it  could  not  be  washed. 
Only  one  sewer  and  no  bath.  The  gaol-fever 
always  prevalent  and  often  mortal.    No  separation 
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between  the  sexes ;  giving  rise 
licentious  intercourse  and  to  many  illegitimate  > 
children  born  within  the  gaol.  The  keeper  had  no  j 
salary — the  debtors  no  allowance  of  food.  The 
first  lived  on  extortion  and  the  latter  on  charity. 
Yet  amidst  all  these  fla^tious  abuses  of  Gloucester 
Castle  it  is  pleasing  here  again  to  trace  the  bene- 
volent hand  of  the  founder  of  Sunday  Schools. 
Thus  continues  Howard:  "In  September  the 
"  felons  were  very  pitiable  objects  indeed  i  half- 
"  iiaked  and  almost  famished.  But  in  December 
"  their  appearance  was  much  altered.  Mr.  Raikes 
"and  other  gentlemen  took  pity  on  them,  and 
"  generously  contributed  towards  the  feeding  and 
"clothing  them.  Mr.  Raikes  continues  his  unre* 
*'  mitting  attention  to  the  prisoners."  • 

The  exertions  of  Howard  were  not  long  in 
bearing  their  good  fruit.  Early  in  IT?'*,  he  was 
examined  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  for  his 
"  interesting  observations."  Before  the  close  of 
that  Session,  two  Bills  were  passed  for  the  better 
regulation  of  prisons.  By  the  first  —  which  Mr. 
Fopham,  member  for  Taunton,  had  introduced  in 
the  preceding  Session,  but  then  without  success  — 
the  fees  of  gaolers  were  abolished,  and  a  fixed  re* 
muneration  was  assigned  them  payable  from  the 
County  rates.  By  the  second,  ttie  Justices  were 
authorised  and  required  to  provide  for  the  white- 
washing and  cleansing  of  prisons,  the  establish- 
*  See  Howard's  State  of  Priaons,  pp.  363.  876.  389.  ed.  1784. 
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CH^^-   ment  of  infirmaries,  and  the  proper  care  of  pri- 

. ,—>   soners. 

The  object  that  gave  Howard  his  first  impulse 
was  now  fulfilled.  But  his  labours  had  meanwhile 
assumed  a  wider  scope,  a  more  universal  design. 
In  the  first  place,  he  determined  to  revisit  the 
gaols  which  he  had  already  examined,  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  new  Acts  were  duly  and 
feirly  enforced.  Next,  in  his  zeal  for  a  much 
larger  measure  of  improvement,  he  not  only  com- 
pleted his  examination  of  the  gaols  in  the  remain- 
ing English  shires,  but  journeyed,  on  the  same 
benevolent  errand,  through  Scotland,  through  Ire- 
land, and  through  most  other  European  countries. 
In  1777)  by  which  time  he  had  travelled  upwards  of 
thirteen  thousand  miles,  he  published  his  great 
work  "  On  Prisons."  In  this  he  gave  not  merely 
the  results  of  his  experience  —  a  vast  mass  of  oh' 
servations  in  divers  places  —  but  also  the  general 
rules  and  principles  which  he  had  deduced  £rom 
them.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  this  work 
has  formed  the  text-book  of  all  subsequent  writers 
on  the  subject.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
as  Adam  Smith  was  the  true  founder  of  Political 
Economy,  so  was  his  contemporary  Howard  tlie 
true  founder  of  Prison  Discipline. 

In  the  years  that  followed  his  first  publications, 
Howard  was  far  from  relaxing  in  his  labours.  He 
continued  his  vigilant  inspection  both  of  dungeons 
and  hospitals,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and  in 
1789,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  second  book,  which 
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his  remarks  on  the  system  of  Quarantine  fill  but  i 


a  small  portion  of  its  pages.  In  the  summer  of  ^fL^ 
the  same  year,  he  set  forth  on  a  longer  journey 
than  any  he  had  yet  undertaken.  Deairing  to  ex- 
tend his  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  plague,  he 
purposed  to  travel  through  Russia  to  the  Asiatic 
provinces  of  Turkey,  and  to  return  by  the  Barbary 
States.  But  he  had  proceeded  no  fiirther  than 
Cherson  in  Russian  Tartary,  when  he  fell  ill  of  a 
malignant  fever.  He  soon  felt  that  the  hand  of  death 
was  upon  him,  and  named  a  neighbouring  village 
for  a  burial-place.  "  Give  me  no  monument,"  he 
said,  **  but  lay  me  quietly  in  the  earth  ;  place  a 
"  sun-dial  over  my  grave,  and  let  me  be  foigotten." 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  January,  1790,  and  was 
interred  in  the  spot  he  had  selected.  A  stately 
monument  to  Howard,  from  the  chisel  of  Bacon, 
was  the  first  ever  erected  in  St.  Paul's.  But  still 
more  enduring  will  be  the  memory  of  the  wise 
rules  that  he  has  written,  and  of  the  good  deeds  that 
he  has  wrought.* 

*  There  are  three  biographies  of  Howard  bj  Dr.  James 
Brown,  1823  ;  by  Hepworth  IMxon,  Esq.,  1849 ;  and  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Field,  18M ;  beaides  an  excellent  sketch  in  the  Euayt 
from  tie  Timet,  1851.  Among  the  many  writers  who  have 
followed  Howard,  none  deserves  more  respectful  mention  than 
the  Ber.  John  Clay,  Chaplain  of  the  Preston  Honse  of  Correc- 
tion. His  Annual  Beports  to  the  Lancashire  Magistrates,  — 
above  all,  those  of  1849,  1850,  and  ISfil,  —  abound  with  cu- 
rious  facts  and  important  deductions. 
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CHAP.  The  genera!  view  of  our  life  and  manners,  which 
■  ^^■.  I  have  here  attempted  to  unfold,  may  perhaps  strike 
LIFE  AMD  some  readers  as  too  harshly  drawn.  It  may  seem 
to  them  to  gainsay  the  statement  of  our  prosperity 
and  well  being  at  that  very  period  with  which  my 
first  chapter  commenced.  Yet,  in  truth,  the  two 
descriptions  are  not  only  reconcileable,  btit  they 
closely  adhere  together.  For  although  the  condi- 
tion of  England  in  the  last  century  may  seem  dark 
and  faulty  when  contrasted  with  the  condition  of 
England  now,  it  looks  bright  whenever  held  up 
against  the  other  European  states  of  the  same  day. 
And  herein,  from  age  to  age,  lies,  as  I  conceive, 
the  source  of  our  greatest  pride.  It  is  now  four 
hundred  years  since  a  most  discerning  and  impar- 
tial observer,  Philip  de  Comines,  declared  that  in 
his  judgment  the  English  were  superior  in  their 
rule  and  government,  in  their  respect  for  persons 
and  property,  to  any  other  nation  that  he  knew.* 
It  is  true  that  the  other  nations  of  the  eighteenth 
century  might  justly  look  down  upon  the  English 
of  the  fifteenth.  But  meanwhile  the  English  also 
bad  advanced,  so  that  their  relative  superiority  was 
still  maintained. 

But  let  us  view  the  case  more  closely.  Let  us 
compare,  in  a  little  more  detail,  the  English  as  they 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  with  other 
contemporary  nations.  If  we  look  to  the  east— 
as  to  Poland  and  Russia — can  any  man  doubt  what 
must  have  been  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
*  See  hia  M^moires,  livre  v.  chap.  19. 
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bound  by  law  to  the  soil,  and  bought  or  sold  along  CHAP. 
with  it  ?  Can  any  man  doubt  that  under  such  a  .  ^^^^ 
system  they  were  scarcely  raised  above  their  own  '-ipe  an»> 
cattle,  either  in  attainments  or  in  the  estimation  or 
their  rulers?  If  we  look  to  the  west — as  to  Por- 
tugal Of  Spain — can  it  be  denied  that  the  barbarous 
practice  of  Torture  still  prevailed  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  a  confession  ?  Can  it  be  denied  that 
the  bloody  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  still  at 
work  to  crush  all  development  of  thought — all 
liberty  of  conscience  ?  If  thence  we  cast  our  eyes 
to  France,  we  discover  the  common  people  weighed 
down  by  most  onerous  taxes,  such  as  the  oabelle, 
and  the  higher  ranks  privileged  against  taxation 
by  their  lettees  de  noblesse.  There,  as  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  we  may  observe  among  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  at  that  time  a  systematic  violation 
of  the  marriage  vow.  We  may  find  the  degenerate 
heirs  of  historic  names  full  of  contempt  for  alt  pro- 
fessions but  that  of  arms — devoting  their  whole  lives 
to  ease  and  pleasure  in  the  capitals  —  and  to  their 
'  villagers  known  only  by  their  exactions.  But  let 
us  turn  from  these  to  the  dominions  of  by  far  the 
most  enlightened  King  and  most  active  reformei* 
of  his  day.  Let  us  pass  to  the  subjects  of  Frede- 
rick "  the  Great,"  as  his  contemporaries  called  him, 
and  as  on  many  points  he  was  well  worthy  to  be 
called.  Here  then  we  find  the  strictest  line  of  de- 
marcation maintained  between  noblesand  plebeians ; 
the  Sovereign  assuming  to  the  latter,  even  when 
invested  with  high  official  rank,  all  the  state  of  an 
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CBAV.  Eastern  Sultan,  not  giving  them  his  hand  to  kiss 
1 1  ,  '  but  only  the  liem  of  his  garment.  No  plebeian, 
"awww  ""'^*  ™  ^^^y  ^^^  cases,  could  obtain  promotion 
in  the  army.  No  plebeian,  unless  by  spedal  favour, 
could  buy  a  nobleman's  estate.  Cofiee,  tobacco, 
and  salt  were  ret^ned  as  Government  monopolies. 
Manufacturing  industry  was  restricted  within  town- 
waits.  So  lately  as  1774,  an  Edict  was  nsued,  making 
the  export  of  wool  a  capital  oflence.  Invalide 
soldiers,  who  could  not  spell,  but  only  swear,  were 
appointed  the  schoolmasters.  Jews  were  subject 
to  an  ignominious  poll-tax,  in  common  with  the 
beasts  of  burthen.*  If,  then,  we  find  abuses  such 
as  these  with  so  high-spirited  a  people  as  the  Prus- 
sian, and  with  so  renowned  a  prince  as  Frederick 
the  Second,  how  much  worse  may  we  not  suspect 
of  other  European  nations,  and  other  European 
monarchs,  of  that  time  ?  If —  as  we  may  here 
presume  to  apply  the  solemn  words  —  if  they  do 
these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  dcme 
in  the  dry? 

The  main  (act  is — and  it  serves  to  explain  in  a 
great  measure  every  other  &ct  connected  with  this 
question— that  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
all  the  States  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  except 
only  Holland  and  some  few  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, were  subject  to  the  unlimited  control  of  Mwi- 

*  Fcff  ft  fuller  account  of  the  Prussian  system  of  govemment 
at  t&ftt  lime,  I  venture  to  refer  the  reader  to  an  Essa/  (mainly 
compiled  from  Dr.  Preuss's  volumes)  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  oxiiii.  December,  1817. 
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archical  or  Aristocratical  power.    While  despotism  CHAP. 
in  one  or  other  of  these  forms  was  weighing  on  • 

them,  the  Commons  of  England  retted  as  in  the  "™  "'^ 
previous  age  a  certain,  and  that  considerable,  share  s 
in  the  direction  of  their  own  aflairs.  This  was  the 
vivifying  flame  of  freedom  which,  never  quenched 
and  but  seldom  obscured  among  us,  nor  yet,  as  in 
some  foreign  states,  spreading  to  a  conflagration, 
has  made  us  what  we  are,  and  were  from  age  to  age. 
In  closing,  then,  these  seven  Decades  of  the  His- 
tory of  England,  I  6rmly  adhere  to  the  assertion, 
which  I  stated  in  their  first  page,  eighteen  years 
ago.  I  still  say,  that,  on  the  whole,  and  as  com- 
pared with  the  contemporary  annals  of  other  coun- 
tries, it  was  a  period  combining  happiness  and  glory 
—  a  period  of  kind  rulers,  and  a  prosperous  people. 
They  were  prosperous  because  they  had  freedom, 
and  because  that  freedom  was  restnuned  within 
ancient  and  appointed  bulwarks;  and  they  will 
cease  to  be  prosperous,  when  either  of  these  con- 
ditions shall  cease  to  be  fulfilled. 
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EARL  OP  SHBLBURNE  TO  LORD  MAHON. 
[Staohope  Papers.] 

Hiffh  Wy&mbt,  April  7.  1780. 
Mt  deas  Lobd, 

I  AH  veiy  Gorry  that  the  BQckinghamshire  Committee  hu 
been  appointed  to  meet  in  London,  as  the;  cannot  be  assisted  by 
the  country  members  without  manifest  inconvenience.  I  cannot, 
with  any  pioprie^,  ask  the  gentlemen  in  this  part  to  go  oat  of 
the  county. 

As  to  the  business  which  it  meets  npon,  I  can  only  repeat 
to  your  Lordship,  that  I  canQot  discover  in  the  plan  of  the 
Yorkshire  Association  a  single  exceptionable  principle.  Ge- 
neral nnion  is  acknowledged  to  be  essential  to  our  success. 
To  this  end,  there  must  be  a  reasonable  lead  somewhere.  Where 
can  it  remain  so  safely  or  bo  honourably  as  with  the  Ueeting 
of  the  County  of  Tork,  which  took  its  rise  from  a  sense  of  op- 
pression, who  have  uniformly  proceeded  hitherto  with  a  view 
to  measures  and  not  to  men,  and  regarding  whom  there  docs 
not  exist  the  smallest  well  founded  saspicion  of  the  interference 
of  party?  Kext  as  to  the  points  which  are  made  subjects  of 
asBOciatiou.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  approaching  Election 
has  a  very  great  influence  on  the  divisions  now  taking  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  Beform  and  redress  of 
grievances.  The  county  members  have  very  generally  voted 
on  the  public  side,  except  a  few  who  are  likely  to  lose  their 
seats  by  not  doing  so. — What,  then,  is  so  natural  or  so  rea- 
sonable, as  to  follow  where  these  principles  lead,  and  desire 
that  Parliaments  shall  be  shortened,  and  an  effectual  addition 
or  substitution  of  county  members  made  to  the  present  House 
of  Commons? 
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Mj  principle  does  not  go  to  inflaence  the  political  opinion  of 
I  saj  man.    But  I  think  it  a  dut;  to  declare  mj  own,  and  jout 
Lordship  will  do  me  a  great  deal  of  hononr  by  communicatiiig 
these  as  mj  sentimeots  to  the  Committee  either  individualljr 
or  collectively,  if  those  ofabaent  persons  shall  be  alluded  to. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  greatest  attachment, 
fcc.)  &c., 
gHELBnmra. 


SIR  HENRT  CLINTON  TO  LORD  GEORGE  OERUAIKE. 

{Secret.) 

New  Vork,  AugttU  25.  I78a 
{Received  Sept.  25.) 

MT  TjOSD, 

I QATB  thought  this  letter  of  so  much  importance  that  I  have 
induced  Brigadier  Greneral  Dolrymple,  notwithatanding  liis 
high  and  responsible  station  in  this  armj,  to  be  the  bearer  of 
it.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  m^  opinions  concerning  public 
affairs  in  America,  and  of  the  circumstances  on  which  thej  are 
founded,  will  enable  him,  I  trust,  to  satisfy  jrour  Lordship  in 
any  pointa  on  which  yoa  may  wish  a  further  discussion. 

I  had  the  honour  to  inform  you  in  my  last  public  despatch, 
that  I  had  placed  the  troops  in  front  of  £ingsbridge  defences; 

On  the  18th  July,  by  a  courier  from  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island,  the  first  intelligence  was  received  of  the  arrival  of  the 
French  fleet  off  Rhode  Island  on  the  lOtb,  which  I  transmitted 
immediately  to  Admiral  Arhnthnot. 

In  the  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  undertake  something  of- 
fensive against  the  enemy  newly  disembarked,  I  had,  in  ez< 
pectation  of  their  coniin|^  requested  that  transports  for  6000 
men  might  be  kept  in  readiness  for  the  Immediate  embarkation 
of  troops.  Notwithstanding  the  tardy  notice  I  had  of  the 
enemy's  arrival,  I  yet  determined,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to 
put  a  body  of  troops  afloat  in  the  Sound,  at  hand  either  for 
operation  eastward,  if  praclicabte,  or  to  be  brought  rapidly  back 
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and  act  against  the  rebel  army,  ehoald  the;,  in  mj  absence,      1780. 
form  any  enterprise  on  these  posts.  <      ,      ' 

Many  causes  conspired  to  retard  the  anchoring  of  the  trans- 
porta  off  Frog's  Neck,  from  which  place  my  embaritation  was 
effected,  bat  notnntil  the  27th. 

From  the  28th  to  the  3 1st  of  July,  I  kept  the  fleet  of  transports 
in  Huntingdon  Bay;  but  the  Admiral  having  sent  me  advice 
that  the  French  had  since  their  landing,  then  a  fortnight^  been 
employed  in  strengthening  themselveB  with  new  works  and 
batteries  added  to  those  we  had  quitted,  and  that  they  had 
drawn  to  their  assistance  the  force  of  the  neighbouring  district, 
I  found  DO  encouragement  to  my  hope  of  effecting  anything  with 
Uie  troops  solely.  I  am  well  persuaded  that  after  my  zealous 
offer  for  a  joint  attempt  of  fleet  and  army,  the  Admiral,  had  he 
concdred  an  attack  practicable  upon  that  footing,  would  hare 
invited  me  to  it.  Under  these  circumstances  I  returned  with 
the  army  to  Whitestone,  where  the  troops  are  landed,  and 
where  the  transports  lie  ready  to  receive  them  again  if  neces- 
sary. 

During  this  time  General  Washington,  with  an  army  in- 
creased to  12,000  men,  moved  from  his  position  in  the  Jersey 
Mount^ns  to  King's  Ferry,  where  ho  crossed  tike  Hudson  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  and  from  whence  he  advanced  towards  Croton 
River.  He  probably  supposed  my  armament  sailed  for  Rhode 
Island,  and  intended  either  to  threaten  New  York,  or  to  move 
to  succour  the  French. 

On  the ,  "Washington  repassed  the  river ;  his  troops 

are  now  near  Orange  Town. 

At  this  new  epoch  in  the  war,  when  a  foreign  force  has 
'  already  landed,  and  an  addition  to  it  is  expected,  I  owe  to  my 
country,  and  I  must  in  justice  to  my  own  fame  declare  to  yonr 
Lordship,  that  I  become  every  day  more  sensible  of  the  ntter 
impossibili^  of  prosecuting  the  war  in  this  country  without 
reinforcements.  And  I  mnst  add,  that  with  every  succour  I 
require — nnless  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet  a  gentleman  whose  views  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war  are  similar  to  my  own,  and  whose  co- 
a  3 
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Operation  with  me,  u  CommandeT-in'Cbief  and  Commisuoner, 
/  is  cordial,  unifonn,  and  animated, — the  powwa  with  which  the 
King  maf,  in  hie  moat  graoknu  confidence^  inteiut  me,  any 
more  than  mj  owd  exertions,  cannot  have  tiieir  fur  trial  or 
their  fall  efficacy. 

The  revolationB  fondly  looked  for  by  means  of  ftienda  to  the 
British  QoTermnent,  I  must  represent  as  visionary.  These,  I 
well  know,  are  numerous,  but  they  are  fettered.  An  inroad  ia 
no  countenance,  and  to  possess  territory  demands  garrisons. 
The  accession  of  friends,  without  we  occupy  the  coastry  they 
inhabit,  is  but  the  addition  of  unhappy  exiles  to  the  list  of 
pensioned  refugees. 

If  it  has  required  6000  men  to  hold  Carolina,  where  nature 
has  traced  out  a  defensible  boundary  against  outward  foes, 
and  given  little  resource  for  domestic  insurrection,  surely,  my 
Lord,  I  cannot  hope  with  the  £eld  army  my  Whiteetone 
Embarkation  Return  exhibits  (six  thousand  men),  first  to  sub- 
due, and  then  to  cover  and  protect,  the  Deighbonring  populous 
tracts,  circumscribed  by  no  natural  impediments,  and  full  of 
enemies  and  resources.  Nor  will  reason  warrant  the  assertion, 
that  from  the  friends  to  Government,  who  pine  in  oppressioD 
within  the  limits  of  the  usurpation,  we  are  to  expect  those 
aids  that  are  to  disperse  Mr.  Washington's  army,  or  maintain 
the  country  against  him. 

With  the  addition  of  6000  men,  and  security  against  a 
superior  fleet  and  a  foreign  army,  I  trust  the  peninsula  between 
Cheeapoak  sni  Delaware  might  be  reduced  to  obedience.  That 
district  is  locally  friendly  to  the  masters  of  the  sea.  But 
dependent  as  its  geography  has  rendered  it,  a  less  force  than 
4000  could  not  after  conquest  screen  it  from  Insult. 

Arrived  at  that  stage  of  success,  a  glance  upon  the  Betums 
of  the  am^  divided  into  garrisons  and  reduced  by  casnaltaes 
on  the  one  part,  With  the  consideration  of  Ute  task  yet  beforo 
as  on  the  other,  Would, ^I  fear,  renew  the  too  just  reflection,  that 
we  are  by  some  thousands  too  weak  to  subdue  this  formidable 
rebellion. 

I  am  sendbl^  my  Ijord^  that  men  reason  with  partiality 
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towards  themselreB ;  bat  there  is  in  in;  breast  eo  full  &  conTic-  1780. 
tion  of  the  rectitude  of  my  inteatioiu,  and  of  tiie  candour  and  ■ 
Curnesfl  of  mj  proceedioge  with  the  Admiral,  tha^  with  the 
Btricteiit  ecrntinjr  into  mj  conduct,  I  can  trace  the  difficulties 
and  clogs  the  service  suffers  from  nant  of  his  cordial,  nniforta, 
and  animated  co-operation,  to  no  cause  in  whicb  I  can  impute 
blame  to  myself. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  by  General  Dalrjrmple,  a  state 
of  the  troops  under  my  command,  of  the  lat  inst.,  and  of  being, 
Tith  the  greatest  respect,  &&,  &c, 

H.    CUNTOK. 


CASE  OF  MAJOR  ANDR:&. 
[Eitnct  from  Sir  Henry  ClinloD'B  H8.  McDMnni] 

{&^tet»ber,  1780.) 

About  eighteen  months  before  the  present  period,  Hr. 
Arnold,  a  Major-General  in  the  American  service,  had  found 
means  to  intimate  to  me  that  having  cause  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  many  late  proceedings  of  the  American  Congress,  par- 
ticularly their  tllisnce  with  IVance,  he  waa  desirouB  of  quitting 
them  and  joining  the  cause  of  Great  Britain,  coald  he  be  certain 
of  personal  security  and  indemnification  for  whatever  loss  of 
proper^  he  might  thereby  sustain.  An  overture  of  that  sort, 
coming  from  an  officer  of  Hr.  Arnold's  ability  and  fame,  could 
not  but  attract  my  attention ;  and  as  I  thought  it  possible  tbat^ 
like  another  General  Monk,  he  might  have  repented  of  the  part 
he  had  taken,  and  wish  to  make  atonement  for  the  it^uriea  be 
bad  done  bis  country  by  rendering  her  some  signal  and  adequate 
benefit,  I  was  of  conrse  liberal  in  making  him  such  offers  and 
promises  as  I  judgedEDOSt  likely  to  encourage  him  in  his  present 
temper.  A  correspond^ice  was  opened  between  ns  tinder 
feigned  names,  in  the  conrse  of  which,  be^  from  time  to  time, 
transmitted  to  me  most  material  intelligence;  and  with  a  view, 
as  I  supposed,  of  rendering  us  still  mom  essential  service  ho 
a4 
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obtaibed  in  Jul/,  nso,  the  comnuuid  of  all  the  enemj's  foiU 
t  in  the  Highlands,  thea  garrisoned  hj  aboat  4000  men. 

In  the  mean  time,  wishing  to  reduce  to  on  absolute  certunty 
whether  thepersoa  I  had  so  long  corresponded  vithnaaactaiU; 
Uajor-General  Arnold  commanding  at  West  Point,  I  agreed 
to  a  proposal  made  me,  to  permit  some  officer  in  mj  confidence 
to  hare  a  personal  conference  with  him,  when  ererj  thing  might 
be  more  ezplicitly  settled  than  it  was  poouble  to  do  by  letter ; 
and  as  he  required  that  mj  A^jutant-Qeneral,  M^jor  Andre, 
who  had  chiefly  coadncted  the  correspondence  with  him  noder 
the  signature  of  John  Anderson,  should  meet  him  for  this  pur- 
pose on  neutral  ground,  I  was  induced  to  consent  to  his  doing 
so  from  mj  very  great  confidence  in  that  officer's  pmdence  and 
address.  Some  attempts  towards  a  meeting  had  been  accordiugly 
made  before  Sir  George  Bodne/s  arrival;  bat  though  the  plans 
bad  been  well  laid,  they  were  constantly  frustrated  by  some 
untoward  accident  or  other,  one  of  which  had  very  nearly  cost 
Mr.  Arnold  Lis  life.  These  disappointments  made  him  of 
course  cautious  ;  and  as  I  now  became  anxious  to  forward  the 
execution  of  my  project,  while  I  could  have  that  naval  cbiers 
assistance,  and  under  so  good  a  masli  as  the  expedition  for  the 
Chesapeak,  which  enabled  me  to  make  every  requisite  prepara- 
tion without  being  suspected,  I  consented  to  another  proposal 
from  General  Arnold  for  Mtgor  Andr6  to  go  to  him  by  water 
from  Dobbs's  Ferry,  in  a  boat  which  he  would  himself  send  for 
liim  under  a  fiag  of  truce ;  for  I  could  have  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  any  bad  consequence  could  possibly  result  to  Mi^or 
Andr^  from  such  a  mode,  as  I  bad  given  it  in  charge  to  him 
tutt  to  change  bu  dreu  on  any  account,  or  possess  himself  of 
writings  by  which  the  nature  of  hia  embassy  might  be  traced ; 
and  I  understood  that  after  his  business  was  finished  he  iras  to 
be  sent  back  in  the  same  way. 

But  nnhappily  none  of  these  precanliona  were  observed. 
On  the  contrary,  General  Arnold  for  reasons  which  he  judged 
important,  or  perhaps  (which  is  the  most  probable)  losing  at 
the  moment  his  usutil  presence  of  mind,  thought  proper  to  drop 
the  design  of  sending  Migor  Andr^  back  by  water,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  (or  rather  compelled  him,  as  would  appear  by  that 
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unrortanste  ofRcer'e  letter  to  me*,)  to  part  with  bis  uaiforin,  end  1780. 
under  a  borrowed  disguise  to  take  a  drcDitooa  ronte  to  New  *  ,  ■' 
York,  through  the  poets  of  the  eDOiny  under  the  sanction  of 
his  pastport.  The  consequence  was,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
he  was  stopped  at  Tarrytowu  and  searclied ;  and  certain  papers 
being  found  about  him  concealed,  he  was,  notwithstanding 
his  passport,  carried  prisoner  before  Mr.  Washington,  to  whom 
he  candidly  acknowledged  his  name  and  qualit;.  Measures 
were  of  course  Immediately  taken  upon  this  to  seize  (General 
Arnold ;  but  that  officer,  being  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
timely  notice  of  Major  Andres  fate,  effected  his  escape  to  a 
King's  sloop  lying  off  Teller's  point,  and  came  the  next  day  to 
New  York. 

I  was  exceedingly  shocked,  as  may  be  supposed,  by  this  very 
Qnexpected  accident,  which  not  only  totally  mined  a  most 
important  project,  which  bad  all  the  appearance  of  being  in  a 
happy  train  of  success,  but  involved  in  danger  and  distress  a 
confidential  friend  for  whom  I  had  very  deservedly  the  warmest 
esteem.  Not  immediately  knowing,  however,  the  full  extent  of 
the  miefortane,  I  did  not  then  imagine  the  enemy  could  have 
any  motive  for  pushing  matters  to  extremity,  as  the  hare  de- 
tention of  so  valuable  an  officer's  person  might  have  given  him 
a  great  power  and  advantage  over  me.  And  I  was  accordingly 
in  hopes  that  an  official  demand  from  me  for  his  immediate  re- 
lease, as  having  been  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag  of  truce 
when  he  landed  within  bis  posts,  might  shorten  his  captivity  or 
at  least  stop  his  proceeding  with  rigour  against  him.  But  the 
cruel  and  unfortunate  catastrophe  convinced  me  that  I  was 
much  mistaken  in  my  opinion  of  both  hts  policy  and  humanity. 


*  Eitnct  of  ■  letter  from  M^oi  Aniii  to  Sir  H.  Clinton.  Tappui,  Sept. 
39,  1780.  "  I  haVa  obtiirted  General  Waibington'i  pcrrninion  to  acnd  you 
*■  tbU  Utter)  the  object  of  which  ii  to  remoTC  from  your  breut  any  nupi- 
■■  oioa  that  I  could  iinagine  I  ww  traund  by  your  £icellcncy'(  order*  to 
*■  eipose  myiclf  to  vbat  bai  bappeued.  Tht  nenia  of  coining  vitbin  the 
"  enemy'i  poila  and  of  changing  my  drea,  which  led  me  to  my  prexent  litua- 
"  lion,  were  contrary  (o  my  own  intentiona  aa  they  were  to  your  ordert ;  and 
"  the  eircuiloui  route  wbiob  I  took  to  return  wai  iwpmtrf,  pertiapa  unamld- 
"  ably,  tri'd 
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1780.     ^<^>  deUrering  hinuelf  up,  as  it  should  seem,  to  the  nnctni 
■-  exml«d  by  the  near  Bccomplishment  of  »  plui  which  might  have 

efibctullj  restored  the  King's  authority,  and  humbled  him  &om 
his  present  exalted  sitaatitMi,  be  burned  with  a  deure  of  wreaking 
hia  vengeance  on  the  principal  actors  in  it  -,  and  conseqnently, 
regardleas  of  the  aoknowledged  wOTth  and  abilities  of  the 
amiable  young  man  who  had  fallen  into  bis  hands,  and  in  oppo- 
i^tion  to  every  principle  of  policy  and  call  of  humanity,  be 
without  remorse  put  Iiim  to  a  most  ignonunioui  death,  and  this 
at  a  moment  when  one  of  his  Grenerals  was  by  hia  appointment 
in  actual  conference  with  commisBionera  whom  I  bad  sent  to 
treat  with  lum  f<^  Mqor  Andr4's  release. 

The  manner  in  which  Mi^or  Andrg  was  drawn  to  the  enemy's 
shore,  maoifestly  at  the  instance  and  under  the  sanction  of  tho 
General  Officer  who  had  the  command  of  the  district ;  and  his 
being  avowedly  compelled  by  that  officer  to  change  his  dress 
and  name,  and  return  under  hie  passport  by  land,  were  cironm- 
BtanccB  which,  as  they  certainly  very  much  lessen  the  imputed 
criminality  of  his  ofience,  ought  to  have  at  least  softened  the 
severity  of  the  Council  of  War's  opinion  respecting  il^  not- 
withstanding his  imprudence  in  having  possessed  himself  of  the 
papers  which  they  found  on  him,  which,  though  they  led  to  s 
discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  business  tiiat  drew  him  to  a  con- 
ference with  General  Arnold,  were  oot  wanted  (as  they  must 
have  known)  for  my  information.  For  tbey  were  not  ignorant 
that  I  had  myself  been  over  every  part  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  forts  stood,  and  had  of  course  made  myself  perfeotly  ac- 
quainted with  eveT7  thing  necessary  for  facilitating  an  attack 
upon  them.  Mr.  Washington  ought  also  to  have  remembered 
that  I  bad  never  in  any  one  instance  punished  the  disaffected 
colonists  within  my  power  with  death,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had 
in  several  shown  the  most  humane  attention  to  his  inter- 
cession even  in  favour  of  avowed  spies.  His  acting  therefore 
In  so  cruel  a  manner  in  oppositioa  to  my  earnest  solicitatioQs, 
could  not  but  excite  in  me  the  greatest  surprise,  especially  as 
DO  advantage  whatever  could  be  possibly  expected  to  his  cause 
from  putting  the  otgect  of  them  to  death.    Nor  could  he  be 
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imetimble,  had  be  the  sinalleft  spark  of  honour  ia  his  own 
breas^  that  the  example,  though  ever  bo  terrible  and  igno-  ' 
nuDtous,  voold  never  deter  a  British  officer  fh>ni  treading  i° 
the  same  steps,  wheneTer  the  service  of  his  country  should 
require  his  exposing  himself  to  the  like  danger  in  such  a  war. 
But  the  subject  affects  me  too  deeply  to  proceed,  nor  can  my 
heart  ceaae  to  bleed,  whenever  I  reflect  on  the  very  unworthy 
fate  of  this  most  amiable  and  valuable  young  man,  who  was 
adorned  with  the  rarest  endowments  of  education  and  nature, 
and  had  he  lived  could  not  but  have  attuned  the  highest 
honours  of  his  pnfeseion,' 


EDWARD  GIBBON,  ESCt,  TO  EDWARD  ELIOT,  ESQ, 

[Eliot  Pipers.] 

BaUinek  Street,  September  3,  1780. 
Mt  DEAtt  Sib, 

I  HAVE  not  attempted  to  shake  you"  decided  resolution ;  nor 
shall  I  presume  to  arraign  the  consistency  of  th«  electors  of 
Liskeard  whom  you  n>  gravelff  introduce.  Yon  are  undoubtedly 
free  as  air,  to  confer  or  withdraw  your  Fariiamentary  favours : 
and  I  should  despise  my  own  ingratitude,  w»«  I  capable  of 
forgetting  my  post  obligadona  to  yon,  becanae  yon  are  not 
diq>OBed  to  render  them  more  perfect,  or  more  permanent. 

I  am  still  igncvant  what  will  be  the  conwqnences  of  your 
refusal  i  but  I  declare,  upon  my  honour,  that  at  the  date  of  my 

•  Ht.  Spirkt,  inhia  life  of  Arnold  (p.  SSS.,  ed,  1885),  while  vindicating 
the  part  taken  bj  hu  counlrymen  in  the  case  of  M^ot  Aiidr£,  urgei  u  one 
muD  argumapt  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the  nuratite  whidi  be  KDt  ts 
the  Briliih  Gorenimciit,  •■  itttcd  ell  the  &ata  minntclj,  but  wJlbont  nHcring 
"  anj  censure  against  Washington  or  the  Board  of  Officera,  and  without 
■■  intimating  an  opinion  that  the  sentence  was  unjust.*  "  Tliese  are  proofs," 
continue*  Mr.  Spuks,  •■  and  more  might  be  adduced,  that  the  opinions  of 
■•  Sr  Henr;  Clinton  on  this  sul^eet  were  easentiallr  the  nmt  a*  tfaoM  of 
**  Cenetal  Waatiingtan."  But  from  the  preeeding  paoaaga  of  hi*  Memoir^ 
which  Mr.  Sparks  bad  no  opportunity  of  aedng,  it  will  plainly  appear  that 
the  n«TTe  of  Clinton  upon  thii  subject  in  hii  public  eorreqiondenee,  pro- 
ceeded in  no  degri*  from  any  aequieteenct  in  tbejuatioa  oi  propriety  of 
Wuhington's  coune. 
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last  letter  the^  appeared  to  tne  exactly  in  the  liglit  in  vhich  I 
J  represeoted  them :  tliat  I  had  never  formed  any  hopes,  much 
leS6%ny  claims  of  Himaterial  snpport,  and  that  I  never  opened 
my  lips  on  the  subject  to  the  Noble  friend  whose  character 
Beams  to  extort  the  praise  of  his  political  enemies.  Since  yoar 
absolute  refusal,  I  have  been  encouraged  to  hazard  an  applica- 
tion, which  has  been  kindly  entertaiued.  If  it  proves  unsoc- 
cessfol,  the  principal  difficulty  will  arise  from  the  lateness  of  my 
request.  I  am  aaked  why  Mr.  Eliot,  who  re-elected  a  placeman 
last  year,  has  maintuned  to  the  last  moment  an  ambiguous 
silence^  without  condescending  to  inform  me  that  I  must  not 
depend  on  his  friendship  at  the  General  Election.  I  confess  that 
I  am  at  a  loss  for  an  answer. 

I  am  equally  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  that  part  of  yonr  letter 
which  represents  in  polite  language  my  Parliamentary  conduct 
OS  the  cause  of  your  displeasure.  Ton  will  not  expect  that  I 
should  justify  the  grounds  of  every  silent  vote  which  I  have 
given,  or  that  I  should  write  a  political  pamphlet  on  Uie  event- 
fal  history  of  the  last  six  years.  But  I  may  fairly  rest  my 
opol<^  on  the  truth  of  a  ungle  assertion,  that  I  have  never 
renounced  any  principle,  deserted  any  connection,  or  violated 
any  promise.  I  have  uniformly  asserted,  both  in  public  and 
private,  the  justice  of  the  American  war  :  I  Lave  constantly 
suiqported  in  Parliament  the  general  measures  of  Government, 
except  at  one  particular  crista,  while  it  was  doubtful,  after 
Burgoyne's  defeat,  whether  they  would  offer  terms  to  the  rebels. 
I  agreed  with  yon  in  a  speculative  opinion,  almost  equally 
rejected  by  both  parties ,  that  afler  the  substance  of  power 
was  lost,  the  name  of  independence  might  be  granted  to  the 
Americans. 

I  have  often  and  severely  censured  the/itfb>  of  administra- 
tion,  but  I  have  always  condemned  the  tyttem  of  opposition ; 
and  your  judgment  will  aUow  that  in  public  life  every  man  is 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  the  side  which  upon  the 
whole  appears  to  him  tiie  least  reprehensible.  Tbe  mere 
acceptance  of  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Trade  does  not  surely 
convey  any  reproach  or  disgrace ;  since  you  yourself,  my  dear 
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Sir,  Itave  held  the  same  diBqnKlifyiiig  place  under  scTeral 
snccessiTe  ftdministrationa,  without  any  of  these  domestic  > 
reasons,  which,  if  an  excuse  were  neceas&iy,  might  be  allied 
in  my  fsTonr.  You  reTive  as  old  couTersation  hetween  ua, 
coDCerning  Mr.  Peachj's  election,  which  passed,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  in  the  garret  of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  that 
time,  I  had  never  given  a  ungle  Tot«  against  the  actual  measures 
of  Government :  and  the  indiscreet  opinion  which  jou  urged  me 
to  declare  must  apply  to  your  sentiments,  not  to  mj  own.  I 
thought,  and  I  still  think,  that  were  I  master  of  a  Borough,  I 
would  not^  from  motives  of  interest,  elect  a  ttranger  whose 
political  principles  were  repugnant  to  my  own. 

Thus  far,  for  my  own  honour,  I  have  been  forced  into  this 
unpleasant,  though  I  hope  not  intemperate  explanation  ;  but  I 
perfectiy  concur  with  your  wish  to  avoid  all  future  complaints 
or  apologies. 

Imost  willingly  embrace  the  oSers  of  your  private  fHendship, 
and  I  shall  always  cultivate  a  cordial  intercourse  with  a  person 
who  is  entitled  to  my  esteem  and  gratitude. 

I  beg  you  will  present  my  kindest  wishes  and  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Eliot,  and  the  rest  of  your  family.  I  suppose  Mr, 
Edward  will  succeed  me  at  Liskeard. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  affectionate 
hnmble  servant, 

E.   GiBBOK.* 


SECRET  LETTER  FROM  M.  NECKER  TO  LORD  NORTH. 
[Nocth  Pipe™.] 

Pari*,  ee  1  Dieembre,  1780. 

FODB  VODS  8BUI,  HT  LOBD. 

ITmb  personne  actuellement  absente  de  Paris,  et  que  M, 
Walpule  aura  peut-Stre  nomm^,  my  Lord  I'ayant  engagte  dans 

■  In  bis  Memoin  (p.  2SB.)  Oibbon  tliui  spaoka  of  thii  trenuedon:  — 
■■  In  Lhe  premature  Dinalutioa  whieh  followed.  I  lo*t  my  seat.  Mr.  Eliot 
■<  <ru  nov  deaplj  engaged  in  the  meuurei  of  OppniUon,  and  ttw  eleelora 
<*  of  Liakeard  ira  eommonl;  of  tb«  lama  opioirai  ax  Mr.  Eliot," 
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nne  dtoaNilieqn'oa  a\  ^(Aatmoaie,  M.  Walpole  s'Mt  \rojivi  dans 
J  le  cas  de  s'ouTrir  &  moi,  et  ayuit  «a  connusBance  ^  oette  oocaBion 
de  quelqnea  bagment  d'line  lettre  qu'il  a  re9n  de  vous,  j'ai  it6 
si  fnpp6  d«  la  mani&re  noble  et  Drauche  srec  laqnelle  vous 
iiiani£»tez  d'ane  manii&re  gin^rale  rotre  amour  poor  la  paix 
que  cette  lectnre  a  anim£  en  moi  une  id4e  qui  toob  montrera 
tout  au  moin^  my  Lord,  readme  parfaite  qae  j'ai  de  Totre 
oaract^re,  et  ne  pourra  pas  j'espfece  vous  dooDer  uae  manvaise 
opinioa  da  mien.  Toua  d^irez  la  paix,  je  la  d^ire  anssi.  Bap- 
prochda'aiiui  par  nn  aentimeat  ai  juste  et  par  la  droiture  de  uoa 
intentiona,  poorqiuM  ne  tenteriooB  nous  paa  ce  qu'eeaayeront  un 
jour  lea  Miniatrea  de  la  Politiqae?  Nona  ne  lenr  ravirions  pas 
lea  lionnenra  d'uu  Trait^  mus  nous  pouniooB  preparer  lea 
premi&rea  voies  on  connaitre  du  moins  si  le  temps  eat  encore 
vena.  J'u  toujoon  cru  que  la  mod^tion,  le  bon  sens,  et  la 
lojaut^  ^taient  le  fondement  des  n^ociations,  et  les  abr4- 
ge^ent  inflniment.  Yona  aveE,  je  aaia,  mj  Lord,  la  conflance  du 
Boi  d'Ajigleterre ;  et  comment  ne  rauries-TOus  psa  d'apr^  lea 
aervices  longa  et  Boutenns  que  vous  lui  uvw  rendu  pendant 
tout  le  conrs  de  voire  honorable  et  briUante  adminiatration  ? 
Je  ne  puis  paa  me  glorifler  d'avoir  lea  mSmea  droita  it  cello 
du  Boi,  maia  je  croia  pouvoir  vons  asaurer  que  dea  oavertorea 
ruBonnablea  r^usairaieiit  tout  ausei  bien  dans  mea  maina 
que  dans  celles  de  tout  autre.  Siaia  S.  M.  doit  tenir  ainsi  que 
le  Boi  d'Angleterre  ^  une  paix  honorable,  et  c'est  Ik  oh  com- 
mencent,  je  le  aens  bien,  des  difficult^  Vous  aves  aUrement 
plus  de  lumigres  et  de  facility  que  moi  poor  indiquer  lea 
moyens  qui  peuvent  concilier  les  pretensions  des  Parties  Bellig^- 
rantea  ;  maia  aachant  que  tant  que  c'est  M.  Necker  qui  parle  k 
Iiord  North  mes  parolea  ne  seront  psa  compt^es,  et  que  je  les 
confie  d'ailleura  k  un  homme  fiddle,  je  dirw  ftunchement  du 
premier  abord  qu'en  r^fl^chissant  &  part  moi  sur  cette  mati^rc, 
je  crolrais  qn'une  tr^ve  plus  ou  moins  longue,  pendant  laquelle 
lea  Parties  Bellig£rantes  en  Amfriqae  y  conaerveruent  d'une 
mani^re  indgpendante  ce  qu'elles  poss^drat,  serut  un  premier 
aper^u  raiaonnable.  Les  ^changes  h  faiie  entre  la  France  et 
I'Angleterre  me  paraisaeot  faolea,  ainsi  que  Toubli  de  ce  com- 
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miwaire  inutile.et  irritant  de  Donlerque.     Quant  k  rEBpagne,     1782, 
ti  qui  le  Boi  dait  fldSlit^  et  attachement,  je  n'oseraifl  m'tvoaians  ' 
h  parler  de  ses  ooaTenBaoea  et  de  see  pr£ieneknui,'inaia  il  est  pos- 
sible et  preeque  probaUe  qu'elles  TOtu  sont  ooimneB. 

&  mon  id6e  oontrarie  dans  I'ewentiel  I'opimon  que  voas  avez 
des  sradmeiia  do  Boi  d'Angletene,  Totre  r^poose  flnira  notre 
Gorreapondanoe. 

Je  doia  voas  observer,  My  Lord,  que  dans  anciin  cas  il  as 
pourra  cooveiiir  anx  int^rSts  dn  Boi  d'onvrir  nne  n^gociattoa 
pabliqne  avant  qua  lee  bases  fossent  assart  secr^tement.  Ia 
ruaon  en  est  simple.  Une  n^ociatiDn  publiqae  urrirait 
puissaioineiit  votre  or^t  et  ferait  pen  ponr'nous;  parceqne  h 
credit  u'eet  qa'une  portion  de  nos  ressonrces,  et  qu'il  est  pins 
fond£  snr  nne  btrnne  administration  int^eore  qne  snr  lea 
a  politiques.* 


MR.  ORATTAN  TO  LORD  MAHON. 

[Sttuhope  Pspcn.  ] 

DubUft,  April  18,  1782. 
Hr  LoBO, 
I  HAD  tLe  bonooT  of  receiving  joar  Lordship's  letter,  which 
I  should  bare  answered  instantly,  bntwos  prerented  by  iUness. 
I  entirely  enter  into  the  spirit  of  your  Lordship's  objection  to 
a  partial  repeal  of  the  6th  Geo.  L  Undoubtedly  it  would  havq 
been  inadequate  either  to  the  purpose  of  jurisdiction  of  of 
legislation.  The  part  of  the  law  proposed  to  be  left  unre- 
pealed, amounts  to  the  exercise  of  a  legislative  power,  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  relinquish  legislative  supremacy,  the  ap- 
pellant judicature  should  be  relinqoished  also. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  stating  in  tbe  House  of  Commons  yester- 
day your  just  and  liberal  sentiments  with  respect  to  Ireland, 

*  *<  Thli  lettn  ma  KDt  niider  cortr  to  I^f  North  hy  tbe  hand  of  *  Fnaeh 
"  tnder,  who  na  ignonnl  from  wbon  it  mum  ;  nor  hwl  Mr.  WalpoU  bam 
*■  told  of  it.  A  pamphlet  waa  thrown  in  witb  it  (o  glri  it  the  ippearanae  of 
"  a  packet,"    (Note  to  tbe  MS.  letter.) 
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and  Btited  jour  just  dieti&ctioD  and  motive,  which  iraa  nni- 
•>  Tersall;  wa\X  received  and  admitted. 

We  have  nnanimoualy  passed  an  Address  to  His  Miyes^, 
setting  forth  the  causes  of  onr  discontents  and  jealousies.  The 
Address  is  the  answer  to  the  Abssage:  it  is  conceived  in 
terms  teapectfol  to  (the)  Sng,  soothing  to  the  spirit  of  England 
without  deserting  the  rights  or  character  of  Ireland.  I  am 
sure  your  Lordship  will  think  that  there  is  no  one  head  of  that 
Address  which  Ireland  ought  to  depart  from,  and  which  Great 
BritaiQ  ought  not  in  justice  and  wisdom,  and  taaj  not  with 
magnanimity,  surrender.  After  the  legislative  claim  is  sur- 
rendered, the  remainder,  very  material  to  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  the  Irish,  is  nothing  to  England.  The  determining  our 
prospects  in  her  House  of  Lords  or  Court  of  King's  Bench  is 
very  dilatory,  expensive,  and  shameful  to  us,  bnt  of  no  use  to 
you,  if  you  renounce  the  supremacy  of  legislature.  Your 
Lordship's  country  was  only  interested  in  reserving  the  ap< 
pellant  judicature  so  long  as  she  reserved  a  clum  which  the 
Courts  here  could  not  acknowledge ;  relinquishing  the  clum  to 
take  away  our  rights,  there  is  political  reason  for  determining 
our  laws.  As  to  the  after  questions ;  the  power  exercised,  but 
most  undoubtedly  not  in  its  extent  warranted  by  law,  by  the 
Privy  Coun<uls  of  both  kingdoms,  I  am  convinced  your  Lord- 
ship  will  see  that  it  is  not  valuable  to  the  British  nation,  nor  is 
she  in  the  smallest  degree  concerned  in  preserving  it.  Tou 
will  also  perceive  that  it  (is)  a  total  departure  from  the  British 
Constitution,  and  a  badge  of  slavery. 

Tbe  Mutiny  Bill  in  its  perpetual  state  is  an  injury  to  both 
kingdinns :  in  short,  if  our  enumerated  causes  of  discontents 
and  jealousies  are  duly  considered,  I  do  insist  upon  it  that  the 
cWm  of  legislation  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  power  of 
England  has  the  appearance  of  being  concerned,  and  that  this 
claim  of  legislation  to  England  is  but  the  name  of  power.  So 
yon  lose  nothing  which  is  real  by  a  final  eettiement,  and  you 
will  gain  the  confidence  of  Ireland,  which  is  worth  all  the  De- 
claratory Acts  which  power  can  make  to  affivat  men  into  a 
sense  of  their  liberty.    Your  Lordship  will  find  this  kingdom 
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has  deflned  her  grievanceB,  and  is  Dot  pn^resaive  in  her  dis- 
contents Ever  since  I  remember  Parliament,  the  6th  of  •> 
Geo.  L,  and  the  poweri  assumed  bj  the  Council,  have  been 
complained  of.  Your  Lordship  will  be  pleased,  moreover,  to 
consider  that  it  was  impossible  to  contemplate  the  British  Con- 
Btitution,  and  not  to  loathe  the  defects  of  our  own.  If  we  have 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  you  ought  to  blame  yourselves  and  the 
contagion  of  those  great  qualities  which  have  distinguished 
Great  Britain.  I  make  no  doubt  if  yoor  country  had  not  been 
the  admiration  of  Europe,  we  had  never  perplexed  His  Ma- 
jesty's Council  with  a  single  virtue,  and  therefore  Great 
Britain  must  excuse  oar  sentiments  as  only  giving  her  hack  the 
image  of  herself.  My  Lord,  I  shall  conclude  my  letter,  which 
I  fear  has  tired  your  Lordship,  with  this  observation,  that  if  it 
had  come  to  a  question  between  the  liberty  and  the  King  of 
England,  those  who  admitted  her  supremacy  would  have  fought 
for  the  latter,  and  those  who  denied  it  would  have  died  for  the 
former. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect^  Sk.  ftc 

H.  Gbattait. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SIR  HENRT  CLINTON  PROM  THE 
AMERICAN   COMMAND. 

[Extract  froni  Sir  Hoirj  Cliotoa'*  MS.  Memoin.] 

ifay,  1782. 

When  my  friends  in  England  saw  what  effects  Lord  Com- 
wallis's  letter  was  likely  to  have  on  the  minds  of  the  public, 
and  how  all  concerned  were  striving  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
in  my  absence  to  avoid  the  odium  of  the  late  misfortune  in  the 
Chesapeak,  and  fix  it  on  me,  they  very  earnestly  petitioned  His 
Mfljeety  (unknown,  however,  to  myself,  and  at  that  time  con- 
trary to  my  wishes)  to  permit  me  to  return  home.  Sir  Ouy 
Carleton  being  in  consequence  sent  out  to  New  York  to  relieve 

VOL.  vn.  i 
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1782,     ""^  '  ^^  ^^^  hsppioesB  of  resigning  to  Mm,  on  tbe  8th  of 
■i  ^Ayi  the  chief  commaQd  of  Hia  MajeBtj's    forces  ia   North 

Ameri^;  a  command  v hi ch  I  had  neither  solicited  nor  covetetl, 
but  accepted  merely  as  an  act  of  duty  with  relnctance,  and 
which  I  was  itfiervardB  compelled  to  retain  for  four  years, 
although  I  had  each  yew  prayed  to  be  released  from  it,  from  a 
-  thorough  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  my  doing  any- 
thing very  essential  towards  extinguishing  the  rebellion  with- 
out more  troops  than  I  had  the  direotion  of,  and  a  co-operstiog 
naval  force  constantly  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  for  imme- 
diately after  I  recerved  the  command  from  Sir  William  Howe, 
nearly  half  of  my  best  troops  were  detached,  by  order,  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  on  other  distant  services,  from  whence  they 
never  returned  to  me  afterwards.  E«inforcemenfs  of  tiwips 
and  ships  had  been  indeed  most  amply  promised  me,  bat  neither 
came  to  answer  any  essential  purpose,  and  my  posts  were,  not- 
withstanding, insulted  or  menaced  almost  each  year  of  my  oom- 
mand,  by  powerful  French  fleets,  three  of  which  were  greatly 
superior  to  the  King's  co-operating  with  me ;  and  the  few 
scanty  supplies  of  troops  with  which  my  army  was  sometimes 
fed,  always  arrived  so  lale  in  the  season,  that  they  were  in  ge- 
neral of  very  little  service ;  and  the  first  importation  brought 
with  them  a  gaol  distemper,  which  soon  sent  half  of  my 
army  into  the  hospitals.  To  tliis  may  be  added,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distance  we  were  from  our  sources  of  supply, 
and  perhaps  some  little  inattention  to  our  wants,  I  was  more 
than  once,  during  my  command,  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starv- 
ing ;  so  that  when  I  look  back  at  the  constantly  diminishing 
Strength  of  my  own  army  (which  weakened,  of  course,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  conqneste,  and  was  never  properly  adequate,  even 
to  the  defence  of  the  extensive  and  numerous  posts  it  occu- 
pied) and  the  daily  increasing  numbers,  confidence,  and  dis- 
cipline of  that  belonging  to  tbe  enemy,  together  with  the  great 
aids  they  were  frequently  receiving,  both  jo  ships  and  troops, 
from  France  and  Spain,  1  only  wonder  that  we  did  not  meet 
with  a  serious  afiront  sooner.  I  am,  however,  happy  in  the  re- 
flection that  I  did  my  duty  in  concealing  nothing  from  Ad- 
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nintstration ;  baviDg  repeatedly  warned  them  of  our  critical  l'*** 
situation,  and  given  it  uDequivocally  as  my  opinion,  that  unless  ^^^^^ 
they  could  furnish  an  army  capable  of  crushing  the  rebellion 
at  once,  they  had  nothing  but  a  ruinous  protracted  war  to  ex- 
pect, and  that  It  might  be  wiser  ia  that  case  to  withdraw  the 
troops  altogether,  and  leave  the  further  prosecution  of  it  to  the 
navy. 

It  would  certainly  have  been  a  most  fortanste  circumstance 
for  me,  and  I  might  have  perhaps  managed  better,  had  I  never 
been  promised  these  reinforcemeotB,  but  been  told  at  onc6  that 
none  could  be  sent  to  me.  For,  being  ever  zealous  to  put  the  troops 
in  moUon  the  instant  I  could  muster  a  force  suffiuent  to  act 
with,  I  was  constantly  making  preparations  and  forming  plans 
of  operation,  the  execution  of  which  depended  on  their  arrivah 
But  when  disappointment  obliged  me,  as  was  almost  constantly 
the  case,  to  lay  my  projects  aside,  or  adopt  others  more  suited 
to  my  abilities,  or  even  to  become  inactive,  I  was  immediately 
accused  of  indecision,  not  unfrequently,  perhaps,  by  the  officers 
under  me,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  true  cause. 


DIVISIONS  IN  LOBD  HOCKINGHAarS  CABINET. 

[FTom  the  DnkB  of  Gnlton'a  MS.  Memoln.] 

June,  1782. 
I  FIND  from  a  kind  of  short  diary,  taken  down  at  die  time,  that 
Mr.  Fox's  advice  pivviously  to  Lord  Bockingham's  death,  pre- 
vailed less  often  than  would  be  expected  from  talents  bo 
superior.  Mr.  Oswald  had  been  the  person  first  pitched  on  to 
see  and  communicate  with  Dr.  Franklin  on  the  subject  of  paci- 
fication. On  this  gentleman's  return,  it  was  Mr.  Fox's  wiah  to 
have  placed  the  whole  negotiation  with  any  of  the  Powers 
at  war  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grenville ;  but  the  Cabinet 
decided  that  as  the  Doctor  desired  the  return  of  Mr.  Oswald, 
to  whom  he  bad  spoken  with  openness  and  freedom,  it  would 
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be  impolitic  not  to  comply  with  a  request  of  tliii  natitre. 
'  Besides,  it  was  not  yet  full;  known  in  what  light  oar  offers  to 
treat  might  be  received  by  the  French  Ministry.  The  line 
of  our  proposals  was:— Independence  for  America,  and  the 
restitution  of  matters  to  the  state  in  which  they  stood  on  the 
Trea^  of  Pari^  and  tibese  were  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  of 
the  negotiation.  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  was  soon  after  sent 
.over  to  Faris,  to  treat  according  to  Mr.  Fox's  plan,  with  all  or 
any  of  the  belligerent  Powers. 

On  Friday,  the  28th  (of  June),  Mr.  Fox  called  on  me  in  the 
evening  I  when  naturally,  and  with  much  frankness,  be  entered 
npon  his  awkward  situation  at  Council,  complaining  of  the 
decided  opinions  against  everything  proposed  by  him;  and 
added,  that  it  woold  be  impossible  to  go  on  in  such  a  way,  and 
that  he  could  not  proceed  to  write  to  Mr.  Grenrille  till  he  had 

laid  the  matter  before  another  Cabinet He 

said  that  he  saw  too  plainly  that  the  present  (Ministry)  could 
not  last,  and  grounded  his  argument  on  his  considering  Lord 
Slielburne  to  be  as  fully  devoted  to  the  views  of  the  Court  as 
ever  Lord  North  bad  been. 

At  a  Cabinet  held  on  the  30tb  (of  June),  the  day  previoas  to 
that  on  which  Lord  Rockingham  died,  Mr.  Fox  pressed  us 
earnestly  to  give  separately  our  opinion  on  the  same  point 
he  bad  ui^ed  on  Wednesday,  relatively  to  the  Independence  of 
America  being  freely  granted,  even  without  a  treaty  for  a 
peace.  The  majority  was  for  a  treaty  accompanying  the  sur- 
render of  the  claim ;  but  that  it  was  also  advisable  that  Inde- 
pendence should  in  the  first  instance  be  allowed,  as  the  ha£is 
to  treat  on.  This  decision  not  coming  up  to  Mr.  Fox's  ideas, 
be  declared  with  much  regret,  that  his  part  was  taken  to  quit 
his  office,  which  the  illness  alone  of  Lord  Rockingham  occa- 
sioned bim  for  the  present  to  bold.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
Cabinet  when  the  country  bad  to  deplore  the  loss  of  this  most 
amiable  man  and  upright  Minister. 
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1782. 

July  12.       I , • 

I  HAD  soon  after  a.  very  frieniilj  commaDication  of  all  that 
bad  passed  among  Lord  Eockingbam's  principal  friendE,  from 
Lord  Keppel,  who  kept  nothing  back  from  me  as  far  as  he  was 
informed ;  by  the  whole  of  which  It  appeared  to  me,  that  Mr. 
Fox  was  decided  to  give  no  facility  to  the  new  arrangement, 
though  he  was  once  brought  by  the  Doke  of  Bictunond  and 
Lord  Eeppel  to  say  to  them,  that  if  Lord  Joha  Cavendish 
wonld  take  the  Seals,  he  would  remain  his  colleague.  Lord 
John  was  for  a  moment  in  doubt,  but  on  the  first  of  his  hesitat- 
ing. Fox  wuted  not  an  instant,  but  decided  his  own  resignation. 
Lord  Keppel  acknowledged  that  the  share  of  power  offered  by 
Lord  Sbelbume,  was  all  that  Mr.  Fox  could  desire  to  assist  his 
management  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  equal  to  any 
thing  that  coald  in  justice  be  required,  or  with  propriety 
granted.  The  distress  of  Lord  Keppel's  mind  was  great,  but 
the  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  country,  to  the  fieet  in  general, 
and  to  the  officers  he  had  himself  sent  on  different  commands, 
prevailed  over  all  other  considerations. 


Julg  13. 
I  HAD  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Fox,  whose  natural  cha- 
racter was  to  be  open,  and  particularly  so  to  me.  He  l^d  great 
■tress  on  what  he  felt  on  finding  that  he  had  been  so  principal 
an  instrument  to  make  that  very  man  (Lord  Shelburoe)  Minis- 
ter, whom  he  most  disliked.  He  also  plainly  told  me  that  he 
never  should  have  sided  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  prevail 
on  Lord  Rockingham  to  come  in,  if  he  had  not  thought  that  the 
Cabinet  formation,  as  delivered  in,  would  not  have  been  accepted 
by  the  King. 
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EAEL  OF  SHELBURNE  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 
Shelbumt  Some,  Augvtt  10.  1783. 
MtdxabDuke, 

It  was  my  ioteatjon  to  write  to  jova  Grace  a  long  letter,  but 
I  have  been  prerented ;  I  will,  bowever,  do  it,  aod  Bhall  have 
great  pleasure  in  delirering  mj  mind  to  ^oar  Grrace,  in  whose 
friendBhip  and  principles  I  have  a  most  perfect  confidence  ;  but 
It  ii  imposaible  to  describe  to  you  how  provokingly  tay  time  ia 
taken  up  with  the  nonsense  of  Ur.  Burke's  BilL  It  was  both 
framed  and  carried  through  without  the  least  r^ardloybctf;  and 
penned  so  that  every  line  required  the  opinion  of  the  Attoniey- 
GeneraL  The  only  extravsgaDce  I  hare,  or  shall  b^  guilty  ot, 
is  in  faTour  of  Lord  Jersey.  In  the  mean  tim^  I  want  to  know 
your  Grace's  opinion  about  Suffolk.  Jt  is  of  the  utmost  ctmse- 
quence  to  our  negotiation,  to  show  that  there  is  some  spirit 
remaining  with  the  public,  and  if  our  negotiation  fails,  our  ex- 
istence must  depend  upon  its  coming  forth.  I  am  not  without 
hopes  that  the  example  might  catch  ;  and,  if  it  goes  on,  could 
wish  it  upon  the  broadest  ground  possible. 

I  am  going  to  Wycombe  for  a  day,  and  will  not  therefore,  as 
I  am  very  late,  trouble  your  Grace  with  more  than  to  assure 
yon  that 

I  am,  ftc, 


NOTE  BT  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 

The  Suffolk  measure  alluded  to  in  this  letter  related  to  the 

landowners  of  that  county  subscribing  to  the  building  of  a  liae- 

of-battle  ship,  a  measure  proposed  by  other  counties  also,  and 

vtould  have  taken  place  had  the  war  unfortunately  continued. 
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EAHL  OF  SHELBURNE  TO  SECRETAKY  TOWNSHEND.       j 
[Stale  Paper  Offli^] 

Streatham,  October  26.  (1782). 
Dkak  Mb.  Townshehd, 
Mat  I  take  the  liberty  of  requestiag  you  to  forward  the  in- 
closed  to  Mr.  Oswald,  with  ^the  King's  oommanda  to  interest 
himself  in  beholf  of  the  Fenii  family,  and  to  communicate  it  to 
the  CommisBioners,  if  be  thinks  it  will  serve  their  cause. 

I  have  no  copy  of  it^  nor  do  I  beliere  that  they  hav«  j  so  that 
you"will  be  so  gtwd  as  to  desire  Mr.  Oswald  to  retnro  th« 
original  or  a  copy. 

The  King  gave  me,  from  the  beginning  of  the  negotiation,  his 
most  distinct  orders  to  take  every  step  posuble  in  favour  of  th« 
Fenn  family.  Ever  yours, 


MR.  FITZHERBERT  TO  LORD  GRANTHAM. 
[Extract] 

Parit,  October  28.  1783. 
HATDia  dwelt  much,  as  usual,  upon  the  subject  of  Gibraltar^ 
he  (the  Comte  d'Aranda)  sud  that  in  case  our  Court  would 
consent  to  treat  for  the  exchange  of  that  fortress,  there  was  no 
possessioQ  belonging  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  without  literally 
ditmembering  it,  that  the  King,  his  master,  would  not  willingly 
cede  to  us ;  and  having  repeated  this,  after  his  manner,  again 
and  again,  without  explaining  what  he  meant  by  the  limbi  of 
Spain,  he  at  length  went  so  far  of  himself  as  to  particularise, 
first  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  afterwards  that  of  Porto  Rico  as 
coming  under  that  description,  adding  (at  least,  so  I  understood 
him,)  that  these  were  the  only  possessions,  exclusively  of  the 
South  American  Continent,  that  be  excepted  out  of  the  fore- 
going general  offer. 
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'     MR.  8TBACHEV  TO  THE  AMERICAN  COMMISSIONEB9. 
[Sute  Paper  Office.] 

Paris,  November  6.  1782. 
Gkntlbken, 

EJfoWDra  the  expectatimi  of  the  Sing's  MiDiatera  that  a  full 
Indemnity  shall  be  provided  for  the  whole  bodj  of  refugeea, 
either  bj  a  restitution  of  their  property,  or  hj  some  stlpubted 
compensation  for  their  losses,  and  being  confident,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  assured  you,  that  your  refusal  on  tbis  point  will  be 
the  great  obstacle  to  a  conclusion  and  ratification  of  that  peace 
which  is  meant  as  a  solid,  perfect,  permanent  reconciliation  and 
rennion  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  I  am  unwilling 
to  leave  Paria  without  once  more  submitting  the  matter  to  your 
consideration.  It  afiects  equally,  in  my  opinion,  the  honour 
and  the  humanity  of  your  country  and  of  oura.  How  far  you 
will  be  justified  in  risking  every  favourite  object  of  America  by 
contending  against  these  principles,  is  for  you  to  determine. 
Independence  and  a  more  than  reasonable  possession  of  terri- 
tory seem  to  be  within  your  reach.  Will  you  suffer  them  to 
be  ontweighed  by  the  gratification  of  resentment  against  indi- 
viduab  ?  I  venture  to  assert  that  such  a  conduct  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  civilised  nations. 

I  am  under  the  necessity  of  setting  out  by  two  o'clock  to- 
day. If  the  time  is  too  short  for  your  re-consideration  and 
final  determination  of  this  important  pointy  I  shall  hope  that 
yon  will  enable  Mr.  Oswald  to  despatch  a  messenger  after  me, 
who  may  be  with  me  before  morning  at  Chantilly,  where  I 
propose  sleeping  to-night,  or  who  may  overtake  me  before  I 
arrive  in  London,  with  a  satisfactory  answer  to  tbis  letter. 
I  have  the  honour,  ttn. 

H.  Stsacbet. 
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UR.  STRACHET  TO  SECRETARY  TOWNSHEND. 

Parit,  Nov.  29.  1782. 

Ekven  at  Night. 
A  T£RT  few  hours  i^o,  we  thought  it  impossible  that  a.uj 
Treaty  conid  be  made.  We  have  at  last,  howeyer,  brought 
matters  so  near  to  a  oonclusioD,  that  we  have  agreed  upon  Arti- 
cles, and  are  to  meet  to-morrow  for  the  purpose  of  signing. 
Enclosed  are  such  of  the  Articles  as  are  altered,  and  an  addi- 
tional one  which  we  mean  as  a  security  in  cose  it  be  true  that 
Bermada  is  taken. 


MR.  STRACHEY  TO  SECBETABT  TOWNSHEND. 

Paru,  Nov.  29.  1782. 
Dbab  Sib, 

Tors  private  letter  by  Lausun  deserves  my  warmest  acknow- 
ledgments, and  I  am  now  only  anxious  to  find,  at  my  returo, 
that  you  continue  satisfied  with  my  beet  endeavours.  We  con- 
sider the  Article  of  the  Refugees,  as  now  settled,  much  more 
advantageous  than  any  of  the  modifications  yon  sent.  The 
Article  of  Exceptions  would  surely  have  been  humiliating. 
The  American  Commissioners  continued  to  assert  that  they 
had  not  the  power  of  stipulation  in  that  point,  but  that  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Congress  would  have  all  the  effect  we 
proposed.  We  had  determined  this  momiog  to  send  home 
before  we  would  admit  the  Article  of  the  Fishery ;  but  when 
some  alterations  were  made,  and  we  saw  everything  would 
otherwise  be  afloat,  we  f^reed. 

I  need  not  (ell  you  that  Mr.  Fitzherbert's  abilities  and  con- 
duct have  been  of  infinite  use.  Indeed,  you  would  have  bad 
no  Treaty  without  bim.    t  must  defer  entering  into  a  detail  of 
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the  whole  busineBS,  till  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  which 
'  I  think  will  be  before  Thursday. 

I  am,  with  the  truest  esteem,  he,  &c^  &c., 

H.  Stricbet. 


MASTRACUEY  TO  MR.NEFEAK. 
[Eitracl.] 

Paris,  Nov.  29.  1782. 


DsAB  Kefean, 


Nov,  are  we  to  be  hanged  or  applauded  for  thus  rescuing 
you  from  the  American  war  ?  I  hope  to  arriTe  by  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament,  though  that  is  not  material,  as  you  will  have 
the  Treaty  itself, —I  hope^  to-morrow. 

I  am  half  dead  with  perpetual  anxiety,  and  shall  not  be  at 
ease  till  I  see  how  the  great  men  receive  me.  If  this  is  not  as 
good  a  peace  as  was  expected,  I  am  oonfident  it  is  the  best 
that  could  have  been  made. 

Adieu,  for  a  few  days. 

H.  Stbachet. 


DIVISIONS  IN  LOED  SHELBURSE'S  CABINET. 
[From  the  Duke  of  Gnftoa't  US.  Hemoin.] 

Niov.  and  Dee.  1782. 
On  my  arrival  In  town,  November  24th,  I  found  that  the 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  account  of  the  negotiations. 

I  resume  again  my  Journal,  in  which  there  had  been  a  chasm 
ttom  September  to  that  time,  but  I  have  so  strong  a  recollec> 
tion  of  the  events,  that  I  equally  depend  on  my  memory.  On 
the  day  after  my  arrival  in  town,  I  received,  by  my  good  old 
■ervant,  Schaller,  a  verbal  message  from  Lord  Shelbume  that 
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lie  came  to  tonn  almost  on  purpose  to  see  me,  and  that  he      1782. 

should  be  with  me  at  four  o'clock  next  day,     I  had  not  yet  seen  v. ^    ^ 

any  of  the  Ministers  when  his  Lordship  called  apon  me  accord- 
ing to  bis  message.  The  meaanre  of  proroguing  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  he  told  me,  stood  on  the  gronnd  of  a  firm  persna- 
sion  that  the  Court  of  F»oce  was  in  earnest,  and  intended  to 
bring  forwaid,  through  M.  de  Bayneval,  who  bad  returned 
to  Paris,  su<^  answers,  before  the  fith  of  December,  as  might  be 
considered  an  ultimatum,  on  which  peace  or  a  condnoatioa 
of  the  war  was  to  he  decided. 

Lord  Sbelbume  then  expatiated  on  the  little  hope  that  could 
be  entertained  from  a  ctmtinuance  of  the  var ;  in  which  opinion 
I  perfectly  agreed  with  him,  though  I  differed  widely  on  the 
little  consequence  be  gave  to  the  oesaion  of  Gibraltar.  On 
finding  this  diSerence  in  our  sentimenta,  I  said_tliat  1  was 
sorry  to  hear  this  from  him ;  on  which  Lord  Bhelbume  ob- 
served, that  I  never  had  wished  that  the  cession  of  that  place 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  peace,  provided  an  equivalent  was 
found,  such  as  Porto  Rico.  I  replied :  "  Understand  me  right. 
"I  shall 'always  part  with  Gibraltar  with  the  greatest  reluo- 
"  tance,  though  I  am  still  free  to  acknowledge  that  I  think  that 
"  a  proper  peace  ought  not  to  hang  on  this  one  pmnt,  in  case  a 
"fair  equivalent  ofiered."  But  I  said  that  I  did  not  know 
■nfficiently  the  value  and  oircumstanoes  of  the  island  to  say  that 
I  considered  Porto  Bico  to  be  each  an  equivalent  as  would 
satisfy  me.  To  this  his  Lordship  replied  that  I  might  be 
assured  that  on  the  fullest  inquiry  I  should  find,  as  be  had,  that 
the  value  would  exceed  my  expectations. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  December,  M.  de  Bayneval  re- 
turned, and  with  him  M.  de  Yergennes'  son.  ....  Next  day, 
Lord  Shelbume  sent  to  me  to  csU  upon  him  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet.  He  acquainted  me,  in  much  hurry,  with  the 
heads  of  the  Spanish  answer  and  exchanges  offered.  He  showed 
me  also  the  draft  for  the  King's  Speech  ;  then,  excusing  himself 
for  leaving  me  so  abruptly  to  go  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  I 
went  down  to  the  Cabinet,  which  sat  discussing  the  several 
points  from  eleven  til)  half-past  seven.     A  minute  was  drawn, 
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1782.     ^'  ^*>  ^^  advice  upon  tbe  Spuiisb  Article,  but  witli  an  isteation 
■  that  it  should  again  come  before  as. 

Ix>rd  Shelbame,  aa  I  observed,  wu  pardcularly  vexed  at 
wbat  I  had  held  out  on  the  Spuiish  bnsinesB,  and  on  the  variona 
equiTalente  proposed  for  the  ceuion  of  Oibraltar.  A  message 
from  him  the  next  morning  did  not  snrprise  me ;  and  aa  bo 
desired  to  see  me  as  soon  aa  possible,  I  irent  to  him  as  soon  ai 
I  had  breakfasted,  vrith  a  firm  resolution  to  maintAin  m^  ground. 
He,  in  the  first  place,  inquired  of  me  where  I  had  t^en  up  the 
notion  that  a  barren,  uninhabited  island  was  equal  to  or  more 
valuable  than  West  Elorida,  and  afterwards,  whether  I  still 
continued  in  the  same  opinion.  Mj  answer  was,  that  I  was 
clear,  from  tbe  best  information  on  tbe  subject,  that  tbe  greatest 
advantages,  both  for  trade  and  power,  might  be  derived  from 
Trinidad)  and  that  I  professed  an  indignation  that  Spain 
8h(»ild  succeed  in  having  her  great  object,  G-ibraltar,  conceded  to 
her,  without  giving  up  Trinidad,  to  be  in  addition  to  any  cesdon 
she  had  proposed  to  us.  I  added  further,  and  very  deliberately, 
that,  friend  to  peace  u  I  anxioas]y  waa,  sooner  than  I  would 
sign  the  treaty  on  such  terms  as  seemed  now  to  be  intended,  I 
conld  answer  it  to  my  conscience  and  to  my  country  to  advise 
the  continuance  of  the  war  until  better  terms  could  be  ob- 
tained. After  much  difference  of  opinion  on  what  related  to 
tbe  negotiation,  and  many  warm  observations  on  the  factions  by 
which  the  country  was  distracted,  he  said  to  me : — "  Duke  of 
"  Grafton,  I  will  fairly  tell  you  that  as  to  Lord  Keppel,  I  ebould 
"  be  happy  to  see  him  away  from  his  Board.  Tbe  Duke  of 
"  Richmond,  also,  must  take  the  part  he  judges  proper:  I  shall 
"  see  it  with  iodifierence.  But,  though  it  would  be  very  un- 
"  pleasant  to  me,  and  give  me  great  concern  to  difier  from  you, 
yet  I  most  bear  it,  for  I  am  resolved  to  stand  by  the  King." 
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1780.  ■ 

EXTRACTS  OF  LETTERS   FROM  KING  GEORGE  THE. THIRD 
TO  LORD  NORTH  *, 

1780—1782 ; 

AND  TO  BISHOP  HURD  0?  WORCESTER. 

1782—1783. 

Febntary  22.  1780. 
LoBD  NoBTB  cannot  be  Barprised  at  ni7  having  read  with 
some  astonishment  that  the  majority  waa  lo  email  thia  morning, 
on  a  question  which  was  to  circumscribe  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  bestoTr  its  benevolence  to  persona  in  narrow  cir- 
cumatancea.!  Had  the  Speaker  been  able  to  continue  last 
Tuesday,  there  was  every  reaaon  to  expect  a  very  great  ma- 
jority. I  must  remind  Lord  North  of  a  umilar  event  which 
occurred  when  Mr.  Grenville  wae  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury — 
the  qnestion  on  General  Warrants.  When  be  wrote  me  word 
of  the  division,  marlts  of  being  dispirited  were  obvious.  X 
instantly  answered  that  if  he  would  but  hide  his  feelings  and 
speak  with  firmness,  the  first  occasion  that  offered  he  would 
find  hia  numbers  return.  He  followed  my  advice,  and  the 
event  exce^ed  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 


March  7.  1780. 
I  CAN  never  suppose  this  country  bo  lost  to  all  ideas  of  self- 
importance  as  to  be  willing  to  grant  American  Independence. 

*  8m  tbe  pralimiitU}  notioe  to  tbe  fbnnet  Miia  of  these  ]ett«ii  in  tba 
Appendii,  VoL  V. 

f  Sir  Gtatgt  SaviU^  motioD  for  wi  aceouDt  of  tbe  peoilaiu  gnntcd,  OD 
which  IjOid  North'*  •mendmHit  ww  caniad  bjt  onljr  tvo  yoto^ —  1S8 
ftiott  ]8«. 
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1760,     If  that  word  be  ever  uDiTersBllj  &doptecl,  I  shall  despair  of  this 
*"    •,  — '  country  being  preBerved  from  a  state  of  inferiority.     I  hope 
never  to  see  that  day,  for,  howerer  I  am  treated,  I  must  love 
this  country. 


May  19.  1780. 
Tod  cannot  be  Bnrprised  at  my  real  sorrow  in  seeing  you 
persist  in  the  idea  that  your  health  will  not  permit  you  to 
remain  in  your  present  situation.  Had  I  the  power  of  oratory 
or  tbe  pen  of  an  Addison,  I  conld  say  nu  more  than  what  I 
can  convey  in  the  few  following  lines — namely,  that  I  am 
consciona  if  you  will  resolve  with  spirit  to  continue  in  your 
present  employment,  tfaat,  with  the  assistance  of  a  new  Par- 
liament, I  shall  he  able  to  keep  the  present  Constitution  in  its 
pristine  lustre ;  that  there  is  no  means  of  letting  you  retire 
from  taking  the  lead  that  will  not  probably  end  in  evil ;  and 
that  therefore,  till  I  see  things  change  to  a  more  favonrable 
situation,  I  shall  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  grant  your 
request.  You  must  be  the  judge  whether  you  can  hononrabij 
desert  me  when  infallible  ruin  must  ensue. 


Julys.  178a 

The  propositions  of  Opposition  are  understood  to  be  as 
follows :  — 

I.  The  American  War  requires  no  discussion,  as  they  did 
not  see  how  the  troops  could  now  be  called  from  thence,  and 
the  dependence  of  America  need  not  at  present  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

n.  That  some  public  measures  must  be  admitted  to  make 
them  to  coaleiKie  with  reputation,  such  as  Mr.  Crewe's  Bill,  the 
Contractors'  Bill,  and  part  if  not  the  whole  of  Mr.  Burke's 
Bill. 

IIL  Lord  Rockinghun  did  not  want  office, — to  oSer  the  Duke 
of  Bichmond— and  Mr.  Fox  to  be  considered  on  this  occasion. 
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IT.  Tbe  Dukes  of  Portland  and  Manchester — Mesa".  Town-      1780. 
Bbend  and  Biirke.  <ii-ii,     * 

T.  No  objection  to  any  one  remaining  in  office  but  Lord 
Sandwich. 

The  eTaaive  answer  about  America  will  by  no  means  answer. 
Indeed,  on  all  constitutional  points  the  Opposition  have  run  so 
wild  that  it  is  absolute!}'  neceesaiy  for  those  who  come  into 
office  to  give  assurances  that  they  do  not  mean  to  be  hampered 
by  the  tenets  they  hare  held  during  their  opposition.  The 
second  proposition  is  therefore  quite  inadmissible.  The  Duke 
of  Bichmond  and  Hr.  Fox  have  more  avowedly  than  any  others 
of  the  Bockingbnm  party  dipped  themselTes  \  for  they  have 
added  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and  tlie  former, 
by  a  strange  conceit  of  changing  the  whole  mode  and  right  of 
election,  would  materially  alter  the  Constitution.  Tliis  (being) 
added  to  his  unremitted  personal  ill-conduct  to  me,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  I  should  express  any  wish  of  seeing  bim  in  my 
service. 

Persons  must  atone  for  their  faults  before  I  can  attempt  to 
forgive  tbem.  The  Duke  of  Bichmond  has  not  put  his  foot 
into  my  apartments  for  seven  yean  ;  but  not  content  'with  this, 
sent  me  a  message  by  Lord  Weymouth,  that  though  he  never 
came  near  me,'he,  as  a  Lieutenant-General,  asked  my  leave  to  go 
to  France.  As  to  Mr.  Fox,  if  any  lucrative,  not  Ministerial, 
office  can  be  pointed  out  for  him,  provided  he  will  support  the 
measures  of  Government,  T  shall  have  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
position.  He  never  had  any  principle,  and  can  therefore  act  as 
his  interest  may  guide  him. 

The  Dake  of  Portland  I  should  with  pleasure  see  in  my 
service.  Ireland,  or  any  great  Court  office,  wonld,  I  hope,  suit 
htm.  The  Duke  of  Manchester  in  a  lucrative  office  I  should 
not  object  to.  Mess".  Townshend  and  Burke  would  be  real 
acquisitions. 
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,  Septen^er  26.  1780. 

SiB  H.  Ci.imton'b  despatch*  is  certainly  of  ft  very  gloomj 
cut.  But  the  giving  up  the  game  would  be  total  Tuin.  A  email 
state  may  certainly  subsist,  but  a  great  one  mouldering  cannot 
get  into  an  inferior  situation,  but  must  be  annihilated.  We 
must  strengthen  the  West  Indian  squadron,  recruit  Clinton's 
army,  not  for  conquest,  bnt  to  keep  what  he  has.  The  French 
never  could  stand  the  cold  of  Germany ;  that  of  America  roust 
be  more  fatal  to  them.  America  is  distressed  to  the  greatest 
degree.  The  finances  of  France  as  well  aa  Spain  are  in  no  good 
situation.  This  war,  like  the  last,  will  prove  one  of  credit.  By 
giving  up  the  game,  we  destroy  ourselves  to  avoid  destruction. 
We  most  put  everything  on  the  continent  of  America  into  the 
best  state  of  defence,  contract  tlie  war  to  that  sole  end,  and  on 
float  do  as  much  mischief  to  our  enemies  as  we  con. 


(^On  the  Secret  Letter  Jrom  M.  Necker  to  Lord  North.) 

December  18.  1780. 
It  shows  France  is  under  greater  difficulties  than  we  imagined, 
or  she  would  not  by  such  varioua  channels  seem  tc  court  peace. 
With  France  it  is  easily  settled  if  she  would  desist  from  encou- 
raging rebellion,  or  not  add  to  her  other  insults  by  attempting 
to  effect  independency  j  which,  whether  under  its  apparent  name 
or  a  truce,  is  the  same  in  reality. 


February  9,  1781.    ■ 

Tod  may  settle  with  Mr.  Wraxall,  Member  for  Hindon,  in 

any  just  demands  he  may  have.     Undoubtedly  he  was  sent  over 

by  the  discontented  nobility  of  Denmark,  previous  to  the  death 

of  the  late  Queen  my  sister,  with  a  plan  for  getting  her  back  to 

*  Of  the  preceding  S5tb  of  Auguit;  ditcd  Neir  York  ud  printed  in  tin 
fbnner  put  of  Ihii  Appeadii  (p.  It.). 
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Copenhagen,  which  was  introduced  to  me  with  &  letter  from 
her.    Her  death  and  m^  delicate  sitaation,  having  consented  to  < 
her  retiring  into  my  Gennan  dominions,  prevented  me  fiom 
entering  eagerly  uito  this  proposaL 


(On  d  peerage  to  Lord  George  Gertname.) 

December  2&  1781. 
TSo  one  can  then  say.  Be  ia  disgraced ;  and  wh^n  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton*  accompanies  his  retreat,  it  will  be 
ascribed  to  its  true  cause,  and  not  to  any  change  in  my  seoti- 
ments  on  the  easentid  point ;  namely,  the  getting  &  peace  at  the 
expense  of  a  separation  from  America,  which  no  difficulties  can 
get  me  to  consent  to. 


MarcR  17.  1782. 
SoiBT  tO'  And  that  the  majority  this  morning  did  not  exceed 
nine.  It  looks  as  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  going  lengths 
that  could  not  have  been  expected.  I  am  resolved  not  to  throw 
myself  into-  the  hands  of  Opposition  at  all  events,  and  shall 
certunly,  if  things  go  as  they  seem  to  tend,  know  what  my  con- 
science aS'  weU  as  honour  dictates  as  the  only  way  left  for  me. 


March  27.  1782. 
At  length  the  fatal  day  is  come  wtueb  the  misfortunes  of  the 

*  In  the  cpnog  of  IT89,  ai  alrudf  lUled,  Sir  HcDrjr  Clinton  wu  lue- 
evedcd  bv  Sir  Guj  CuTeian  u  Commander-in-Chief  of  Itaa  fom  in  Notth 
America.  Lord  George  Gttmaine  and  St  Guy  CarUtoa  bad  tang  b«ea 
pcnoual  (oemlea.  See,  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Siith  Volums,  the  King'* 
iMtar  of  Maieh  S.  17T8. 
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ttmu,  and  the  sudden  change  of  sentiments  of  the  Hoase  of 
'  Commons  have  driven  me  to,  of  cliangiDg  mj  Minister^  and  a 
more  general  removal  of  other  persons  than,  I  believe,  ever  waa 
known  before.  I  have  to  the  last  fought  for  individuals,  but  the 
number  I  have  saved,  except  mj  Bedchamber,  is  incredibl7  few. 
You  would  hardly  believe  that  even  the  Duke  of  Montagu  waa 
strongly  ran  at,  but  I  declared  that  I  would  sooner  let  confusion 
follow  than  part  with  the  late  Governor  of  my  sons,  and  so  unex- 
ceptionable a  man ;  so  that  be  and  liOrd  Ashbumham  runun. 
The  effusion  of  my  sorrows  has  made  me  say  more  than  I  in- 
tended ;  but  I  ever  did,  and  ever  shall,  look  on  joa  u  a 
friend,  a»  well  as  a  faithful  servant. 


THE  KINO  TO  BISHOP  HOBD  OF  WORCESTER,  CLEEK 
OF  THE  CLOSET.* 

WimUor,  July  23.  1782. 
Mv  oooD  Lord, 

iT^is  with  infinite  satisfaction  I  received  on  Sunday,  your 
letter  ;  by  which  I  find  that  at  last  the  German  books,  wrote  in 
Latin,  and  collected  by  Professor  Heyne,  by  my  directions,  for 
you,  have  arrived  at  Hartlebury.  I  own  the  reputation  of 
the  University  of  Gottiogen  I  have  much  at  heart,  from  an 
idea  that  if  ever  mankind  reflect,  they  most  allow  that  those 
who  encourage  religion,  virtue,  and  literature,  deserve  as  much 
solid  praise  as  those  who  disturb  the  world,  and  commit  all  the 
horrors  of  war,  to  gain  the  reputation  of  being  heroes. 

Indeed,  my  good  Lord,  we  live  in  unprincipled  days ;  and  no 
change  can  be  expected  but  by  an  early  attention  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  rising  generation.  Where  my  opinion  must  be  of 
weight — I  mean  in  my  Electoral  dominions — it  shall  be  the 

•  The  originals  of  these  »nd  aarat  other  letten  from  the  King  to  Biifaop 
Hurd  were  mid  by  public  auction  lo  the  year  18«,  tt  the  rooms  of  Me»r«. 
Puttick,  in  Fieeadillj.  Several  of  the  number  were  purchased  b»  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 
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chief  object  ofmy  can;  and  shonlditbe  crowned  with  saccesi,      j^gj^ 
it  may  incline  otbera  to  follow  the  example.  i 

Toar  very  kffectionftte  friend, 


THE  KINO  TO  BISHOP  BURD. 

Windtor,  Augvtt  20.  1782. 
Ht  good  Lord. 

Thebeib  no  probability,  and,  indeed,  scarce  a  possibility,  that 
my  youngest  child*  can  anrvive  this  day.  The  knowing 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  tender  feelings  of  the  Queen's 
heart,  convinces  me  you  will  be  uneasy  till  apprised  that  she  is 
calling  the  only  solid  assistant  under  affliction  —  religion  —  lo 
her  assistance. 

Sbe  feels  the  peculiar  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  in 
never  having  before  put  her  to  so  severe  n  trial,  though  she  has 
BO  numerous  a  family.  I  do  not  deny  (that)  I  also  write  to  you, 
my  good  Lord,  as  a  balm  to  my  mind.  As  I  have  not  you  pre- 
sent to  converse  with,  I  think  it  the  most  pleasing  occupation 
by  this  means  to  convey  to  you,  that  I  place  my  confidence  that 
the  Almighty  will  never  fill  my  cup  of  sorrow  fuller  than  I  can 
bear;  and  when  I  reflect  on  the  dear  cause  of  our  tribulation, 
I  consider  his  change  to  be  so  greatly  for  his  advantage,  that  I 
BometJmes  think  it  unkind  to  wish  his  recovery  had  been 
effected.  And  when  I  take  this  event  in  another  point  of  view, 
and  reflect  how  much  more  miserable  it  would  have  been  to 
have  seen  him  lead  a  life  of  pain,  and  perhaps  end  thus  at  a 
more  mature  age,  I  also  confess  that  the  goodness  of  the 
Almighty  appears  strongly  in  what  certainly  gives  me  great 
concern,  but  might  have  been  still  more  severe. 

G.  B. 
*  Prince  Alfred. 
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THE  KING  TO  BISHOP  HURD. 

fFitdgor,  May  6. 1783. 
Mt  qo<m>  Loss, 

The  hamuli^  wbich  is  not  among  the  least  conspiouons  of 
your  excellent  qualities,  would,  I  am  peraaaded,  maka  you  SeA 
for  tlte  present  distress  in  which  the  Queen  and  I  are  involved, 
had  jou  not  the  farther  incitement  of  a  sincere  attachment  to 
ofl  both. 

The  little  object  we  are  deploring  *  was  known  to  70a,  and 
oonsequently  his  merits ;  therefore  70a  will  not  be  surprised 
that  the  blow  is  strong.  We  both  call  on  the  sole  assistant 
to  those  in  distress  — the  dictates  of  religion.  I  hare  proposed 
to  the  Queen,  and  she  approres  of  it,  that  I  should  desire  yon  to 
come  on  ^turday,  and  bring  Mr.  Fisher  with  you,  that,  on 
Sunday,  in  my  chapel  in  the  Castle,  we  may  have  the  comfort 
of  hearing  you  preach,  and  receiving  from  your  bands  the  Holy 
Communion.  I  think  this  a  very  proper  time  for  renewing  the 
baptismal  vow ;  and,  though  greatly  grieved,  I  feel  true  sab- 
mission  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  and  great  thankfulness  for 
having  enjoyed  for  four  years  that  dear  infant 

Gkosqi  B. 

*  Peine*  Octariui,  bum  1779,  died  Ma;  S.  ITSS. 
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POSTSCltlPT  ON  THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 

SiNCS  the  precediDg  sheets  were  in  type,  I  here  rec^ved* 
through  the  kindoesB  of  m;  friend,  Colonel  William  Hare,  M.P^ 
a  copy  of  the  work  privately  printed  by  him,  and  presented  to 
the  Maitland  Club.  ("  Selections  from  the  Family  Papers  pre- 
served at  Caldwell,"  3  vols.  4to,,  1854.)  Ffom  these,  by  hii 
permission,  I  here  append  two  extracts,  illostratiTe  of  the 
American  War.  The  first,  a  secret  letter  from  one  of  the 
French  Generals  to  one  of  the  French  Minister^  appears  to 
have  been  intercepted  by  the  British  troops,  and  obtained  b^ 
Captain  Mure,  of  C&ldvrell,  when  serving  on  the  staff  of  Com- 
wallis's  army.  In  its  general  tone  it  may  be  considered  a  little 
too  duparagiog  ;  yet  it  is  strung  evidence  of  the  aversion  with 
which  the  American  people  still  continued  to  regard  their  oM 
enemies  the  French,  and  it  is  also  of  valuc^  as  it  serves  to  provs 
how  unfavourably,  even  after  the  events  of  Soratc^a,  the  E^encli 
officers  were  disposed  to  judge  of  the  American  cause. 

The  second  letter  is  from  Captain  Mnre  himself,  when  taken 
with  the  troops  of  Comwallis  at  Tork-town  ;  it  vividly  depicts 
the  spirit  of  that  gallant  and  deserving,  though  unfortunate, 
garrison. 


June,  18£4. 


OBNEBAL  DD  PORTAIL  AU  COHTS  DE  ST.  OEBHAIN, 
MIMISTBB  D-ETAT. 

J?u  camp  de  WhiU-manh, 
(Extrait)  (wr»  Utjinde  1777.) 

C'^tait  une  fante  capitate  an  Gouvemement  Britannique,  de 
vonloir  que  le  6^n4ral  Bonrgoyne  travers&t  plus  de  200  Heues 
dans  un  pays  affreux  et  presque  desert,  poor  venir  joindreles 
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Gr^n^QZ  Howe  et  Clinton L'fiTfencment  b  Ui  en- 

r  core  plus  heureux  qae  je  ne  pensais.  Mais  si  les  Anglais,  an 
lien  de  tant  de  diversions,  qui  ont  iti  faites  nux  d^pens  de 
I'objet  principal,  eussent  op^  centre  le  G^firal  Washington 
arec  16  ou  20  miUe  tiommes,  je  ne  eais  paa  trop  oe  qae  nona 
gerions  derenus ;  car,  quant  &  nous,  en  doublont  notre  armSe 
nous  ne  doublona  paa  sa  force,  mais  triplons  notre  embarras. 

Voilit  pour  le  plan  de  campagne.  Si  nous  examiaons  ensnite 
la  conduite  du  G^Q^ral  Howe,  nous  rojona  qu'il  n'a  paa  mSme 
fait  tout  ce  qull  pouvait  faire.  Comme  j'ai  en  I'honaeur  de 
vous  le  mander  apr&9  la  bataille  de  Brandynine,  s'il  eftt  profit£ 
de  ses  avantages  il  ne  serait  plus  question  de  I'aim^e  dn  G4> 
n4ral  Washington.  £t  depuis  il  a  mis  dans  toutes  ses  operations 
une  lenteur,  une  timidity,  qui  a  toujours  fait  I'objet  de  mon 
^tonnemenU  Mais  il  peut  se  raviser  (  on  pent  envoyer  de 
Londres  un  autre  G^n^ral,  et  alors  nous  ne  nous  en  tirerons  paa, 
peut-etre,  si  bien.  Au  reste,  les  ^v^nements  qui  d^peadent  de 
I'iiabilet^  des  G^n^raux  ne  peurent  se  pr^voir  ;  ils  ne  doirent 
point  entrer  dans  les  Bp6culations  que  I'on  fait  pour  I'aTenir. 
N'ajoos  done  4gard  qu'au  Dombre  de  troupes ;  et  je  crois  pou- 
voir  avancer  que  si  lea  Anglais  peuvent  avoir  ici  30  mille 
hommes,  ils  doivent  r^duire  le  pays.  Une  seconde  caaae  qui 
[ieut  h&ter  oette  reduction  et  meme  I'op^rer  presque  seule,  c'est 
le  manque  de  munitions  de  guerre,  et  de  chases  n^cesswres  &  la 
Tie.  "En  munitions  de  guerre  il  lui  faut  k  peu  pr^  tout :  ea 
aotres  objets  il  lui  faut  dea  toiles,  des  draps,  du  cordage,  du  ael, 
de  I'eau-de-vie,  du  ancre,  &&,  ha.,  he  Ces  derniers  aniclea 
Bont  plus  importans  qu'on  ne  le  croirait  d'abord. 

Avant  la  gtterre,  les  Am^ricains,  quoique  ne  oonnaissant  paa 
le  luxe,  avaient  abondamment  tout  ce  qui  est  n^cessaire  it  une 
vie  commode  et  agr^able.  Etra  la  plus  part  du  terns  oiaif, 
passer  la  plus  grande  partie  de  la  journ^e  ik  fumer  et  h  boire  dn 
thi  on  des  liquenrs  fortes,  voili  le  grand  go&t  de  ces  gens>ci. 
Cest  done  bien  malgrd  lui  que  le  peuple  se  trouvo  transform^ 
tout  It  conp  en  un  peuple  guerrier  et  rMuit  k  mener  une  vie 
dure  et  frugale ;  anssi  n'aime-t-il  point  du  tout  la  guerre ;  .  . 
n  est  saas  passion  pour  one  cause  qu'il  ne  soudent  que  par- 
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cequ'il  suit  le  mouTement  qu'on  lai  a  communique    II  7  & 
cent  fo)9  plua  JenthouBiBsme  pour  c«tte  r^ToliitioD-ci  dans  tel  * 
car4  de  Paris  que  ce  aoit  que  dans  toutea  les  Colonies  Unies. 

II  faut  done  que  la  France,  si  elle  veut  achever  cette  revo- 
lution, fouraisae  ^  ce  people  tout  ce  qui  eat  n^cesaaire,  pour  qu'il 
ne  trouve  pas  la  guerre  trop  dure.  II  lui  en  cofitera  sans  doute 
quelquea  millions ;  mais  elle  en  aera  bien  d^dommag^  par  Tan^ 
antissement  de  la  puiasance  de  FAngleterre,  qui,  d^pouill^  de 
ses  colonies,  bientdt  sans  marine,  aans  commerce,  ne  jonera  plus 
qu'un  bien  petit  r61e,  et  laissera  la  France  sans  rivale. 

Le  peuple  ici,  quoiqu'en  guerre  avec  les  Anglais,  hut  biea 
plus  les  Fran^ais.  Sous  T^prouvons  cboque  jour ;  et  malgrg 
tout  ce  que  la  France  a  fait  et  pourrait  faire  pour  lui,  il  pr& 
fdrerait  de  se  i^concilier  ayec  les  Anglais,  &  receroir  en  force 
les  hommea  du  monde  qu'il  craint  le  plus. 


CAPTAIN  MURE  OF  CALDWELL  TO  ANDREW  STUART. 
ESQ^  M.F. 

Fork-loan, 

October  21. 1781. 
Mr  DBAK  81B, 

I  cannot  sufficiently  lament  the  unfortanate  occasion  on 
which  I  have  commenced  my  correspondence  vith  you  from 
America.  With  the  receipt  of  this,  you  will  hear  of  the  great 
public  loss  which  has  befalleii  us,  by  the  capituUtioa  of  this 
army  in  York-town,  which  took  place  yesterday,  and  by  which 
I  am  once  more  ft  prisoner.  I  refer  you  to  Lord  Comwallis's 
letter  in  the  Gcaette  for  the  particulars  of  this  melancholy 
business.  Every  man  in  the  garrison  is  conscious  that  all  has 
been  done  that  could  be  done,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them 
would  with  pleasure  hare  sacrificed  their  liv«B,  coold  it  any 
further  have  promoted  the  general  good. 

We  haye  been  blocked  ap  since  the  28th  «f  August,  fay  a 
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fleet  of  thirty-five  sail  of  the  line,  and  hnre  been  beiueged  hj  «ii 
'  ftrmj  of  Bt  least  20,000  men,  with  an  artillery  sufficient  to 
attack  the  strongest  fortified  place  in  Europe.  Ailer  expending 
all  our  ammunition— though  almost  unahle  to  show  a  gnn, 
against  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  artillery — with  only  a 
ireek's  provision,  with  no  prospect  of  relief,  and^aAer  haring 
obliged  the  enemy  to  Anish  their  second  parallel  within  150 
yards  of  our  lines,  Lcvd  ComwsUis,  to  save  the  lives  of  maoj 
brave  soldiers,  entered  into  terms. 

The  capitulation  iraa  signed  on  the  19th,  surrendering 
prisoners  of  war  about  320(^  fit  for  duty,  besides  200  sick  or 
wounded.  We  had  between  500  and  600  killed  and  wounded 
during  the  siege.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  tell  you,  that  yota 
poor  nephew,  Mtyor  Cochrane  *,  suffered  amongst  the  former. 
He  bad  bis  head  carried  off  by  a  cannon  shot,  when  standing 
dose  to  my  Lord  Cornwallis. 

He  came  here  two  days  before,  in  a  most  spirited  manner, 
with  despatches  irom  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  a  smaH  beat, 
and  got  through  the  French  fleet ;  he  is  much  lamented  as  a 
most  gallant  officer.  I.pity  poor  Mrs.  Cochrane,  who^  X  bear, 
is  at  New  Tork. 

Hie  French  officers  are  polite  to  an  extreme. 
Believe  me, 

Tonr  affectionate,  he.  Ac 

Waa-iiK  Murk. 

*  Stsu  erf  the  fifth  Earl  of  DnadooaU,  by  hia  Conntvi,  licter  of  Mr.  Staait. 
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it!  repeal,  918.  Ner  uxauon  of  bj 
Cbarlea  Townihend,  973.  Their  Mutiny 
Acli,  275.  ilenexed  diaienuona  in,  354. 
Their  "  Sona  and  Daughtera  of  Liberty,' 
.161.  Sigoroui  UMauira  againat  tbem 
in  Parliament,  363.  Their  juitgrieTancee, 
394.  Their  tarring*  and  feathering*,  397. 
Their  tumiilta  and  riots,  109,  Temponry 
lull  in  their  afTairs,  407.  Thnr  diaeon- 
tenta  renewed,  483.  485.  490.  Tumults 
in,  *L  3.  Serere  Act*  of  Parliament 
againat,  5.  7,  Their  reditaiiee,  IS.  14. 
IS.  18.    Their  Congresa  at  Philadelphia, 
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19.  ai.  S3.  35.  Thnr  "  CommitlMi  of 
S«fety."Se.  Their  "Minutemen.'ST.  52. 
Finl  conftirt  with  them  at  Leilngtoo,  S4. 
Frogrera  of  theit  •rau,  ST.  59  TheLr 
ueood  Congrets  at  Fhilidelpfaia,  60. 
Ilieir  ianie  of  paper  manej,  62.  Their 
further  meiuuie^  90  93.  91. 96,  Feeling 
against  tfaein  in  England,  109.  Progren 
of  hMtililies  with  them,  113—138. 
Change  in  their  vievi,  1 3H— 1 44.  Their 
delilierationa  in  Congnss,  144  —  148. 
Their  Deolaration  <^  IndepeDdence,  149. 
Ste  Unitml  SUtes. 
Amherst,  General,  aftervaids  Lord,  aent 
to  North  America,  It.  199.  Rnlucea 
Louisburg, 300.  Hiscampaignin  Canada, 


333.     Red 
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Andr£,  Major  John,  hii  earl;  life  and  cha- 
ncier, vU.  88.  Meet!  Arnold,  89.  li 
arrested  near  Tappan,  90.  Brought  to 
trial,  96.  Hia  aereae  and  manlj  finn- 
neaa,  too.  Hanged  aa  u  apy,  101.  Monu- 
ment to  him  in  Westminiter  Abbej,  lOS. 

Anne,  Queeti.  her  character,  >.  30  (31). 
Her  broken  health,  S3  (84).  Suapecled 
of  a  Jaoobite  leaning,  85  (86).  Her  dia- 
pleasure  iriih  the  Courtaf  HanoTNr,  1 10 
(111).  He[laaiillneai,131  (132).  And 
death,  136(137). 

Anaoii,  George,  aftenrarda  Lord,  hia  expe- 
dition to  the  South  Sea,  iii.  48  (89). 
Returna  to  Europe,  83  (117).  Hia  Tin- 
tory  near  Cape  I'iniiterre.  493  (534). 
Named  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  iv, 
95.  Hia  iniliuctions  to  Hsvke,  73. 
Remark  to  at  Court,  107.  Hii  death, 
410. 

Arcon,  CheTSlit 
GibialUr,  TiL 

Argyle,  Duke  oC  appears  at  Queen  Anne'i 
last  Council.  L  133(134).  Senttocom- 
mand  in  Scotland,  SS4  (235).  Hii  de- 
fence of  Edinburgh,  94^  (S43).  Givea 
battle  at  Sheriffmuir,  257  (358).  Hia 
Bubaequent  inaction,  277  (368).  In  op- 
position (o  Walpole,  iii.  9  (43).  His 
speech  at  the  Fountain  TaTem,  167(301). 
Leans  to  the  Jacobites,  17  L  (305).  Hia 
death,  937(371). 

Arkwright,  Sir  Richard,  hia  InTcntiTe 
genius,  V.  4. 

Armed  Neutrality,  account  of  th«,  iii.  65. 
Of  alight  practiral  effeot,  116. 

Arnold,  General  B.,  his  early  career,  Ti.  59. 
Hia  eipeditioD  to  Canada,  115.  117.  119. 
Severely  wounded,  ISa  Retim  in  dis- 
gust to  Montreal,  134.    Serves  against  j 


Buigoyne,  963.' Hia  conduct  on  BebtnuaV 
Heights,  367.  STO.  Disabled  by  a  vound, 
371.  In  command  of  Philadelphia,  378. 
Reiiew  of  hia  career,  vii.  84.  Hia  trta- 
cheroui  correspondence  with  Clinton,  86. 
CommandaatW«tP«nt,8T.  His  meet- 
ing with  Andr£,  89.  His  plot  detected, 
91.  Makea  hia  eacape,  99.  Hu  Ptnola- 
mation,  93.  Writes  to  Washington,  95. 
97.  98.  Hit  descent  upon  Virginia,  147. 
Ua  Returni  to  New  York,  157.  His 
eipedition  to  Coaoecticut,  164. 

Art,  rise  and  progreaa  of,  in  England,  li. 
486—501. 

Arthur,  Dr.,  rereala  the  design  against 
Edinburgh  Caitle,  i.  331  (932). 

Asaph  ul  Dowlah,  hia  acceaiion  as  Nabob 


,i.  44a 


.    Hia 


English,  442—146. 

Asgill,  Captain,  ease  of,  iii.  951. 

Aahburton,  Lord  (.«  Dunning),  eDonnom 
pension  granted  him,  vii.  945. 

Ansa,  Chevalier  d',  account  of  his  death, 
iv.  305. 

Aaiociatian,  Protestant,  founded,  *L  363. 
GathBrsstreng(h,S96.i  Tii.29.  Ita  meet- 
ing in  St.  George's  Fields,  35.  Biota 
that  followed  it,  37—58. 

Atteibuij,  Bishop,  his  propoaal  on  the 
demise  of  Queen  Anne,  i,  13S  (139). 
His  letters  to  Jamea,  ii.  3.  Hia  charac- 
ter, 43.  Engaged  in  the  Jacobite  eoo- 
tpiracy,  53.  His  arrest,  56.  Bill  of 
penalties  againat  him,  66.  Hia  eloquent 
defence,  69.  His  last  interview  with 
Pope,  74.  He  is  conveyed  to  Calais,  75. 
Dirccis  the  Jacotute  aBSsira,  131.  183. 
Neglected  bj  Jamea,  914.  Lcaea  hia 
daughter,  21 7.  His  di^fenee  of  Claren- 
don's History,  33a     Hit  death,  332. 

Auguita,  Princess,  her  marriage  with  the 
Prince  of  Brunswick,  v.  85. 

Bacon,  hia  career  as  an  artist,  vi.  494. 
Bacon,  Lord,  his  maiim  on  gardening,  vL  499. 
Bsillie,  CBptaiD,hiB  case  against  Lord  Sand- 
wich, vii.  las. 

Balmetino,  Lord,  joins  Prince  Charlea,  Bi. 

349(383).      His  trial  and  execution,  47« 

(507). 
Bankea,  Henry,  his  character  in  Parliament, 

vii  J12.     In  bvour  of  eedins  Gibraltar, 

304, 
Banks,  Sir  Joa^b,  bis  cbaiaetcr,  vi,  4X9, 

Eiplom  the  Sooth  Seaa,  43a  439.  441. 

Becomei  Preudeni  of  tbe  Eoyal  Sode^, 

490. 
Barclay,  David,  hia  interview  with  Ftankliii, 
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FropoaE*  to  lover  Ibe  interest  of  the 
Ndtional  Debt,  9S9.  His  rlajhouie 
Bill,  S48.  lUruies  to  atteod  the  Com- 
mittee ngminil  Walpole.  iii.  182  (216). 
Moves  to  repeal  the  Bribery  Oath,  iv. 
45.      His  complaints  of  the  «ceplicisni  of 


that 


i.  47^. 


,  bis  flist  ipeech  in  Parlia- 
meni,  i».  3/2.  A  most  ready  debater,  t. 
77.  Oppwet  the  Stamp  Act,  ISO.  Ap- 
pointed to  office,  S41.  His  satire  upon 
the  Peers,  427.  His  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  Oiathara,  iL  331.  353.  Declaims 
against  the  Pension  List,  .11  S.  11.  His 
altercation  with  Lord  North,  201.  Ap- 
pointed Treasurer  of  the  NsTy,  214. 
Enormous  pension  granted  him,  245. 
Barrington,  Lord,  heeomes  Cliancellor  of 
the  Eichequer,  iv.  397.  And  Treasurer 
ofthe  Navy,  386.  His  conversation  •rith 
Wewrartle,  41 2.  Belonged  to  the  "King's 
Friends"  V.  174.  Hi.  letter  apprCTlng 
the  conduct  of  Ihe  troopj,  SBT.  His 
patronsge  of  Philip  Francis,  333.  Moves 
the  expulsion  orWilke\  343.  Strenuous 
for  the  iBistion  of  America,  401.  His 
representation  to  the  King,  ti.  343. 
Barrymore,  Earl  of,  arrested  and  eiaimined, 
ill  S12  (Sre).  Ageut  sent  by  to  Prioea 
Charles,  415  (446). 
Balh,  Eatl  of  (ue  Pulleney),  meets  Wal- 
poleintbe  House  ofLorda,  Hi.  173(212). 
Hii  first  speech  as  a  Peer,  etO  (244). 
Desires  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury, 233  (267).  Dinp pointed, 234 
(sea).  His  forty  hours  Ministry,  441 
(-172).  Writes  a  pamphlet,  iy.  283.  Bis 
tetters  to  Colman,  tii.  480. 
Bsth,  Order  of  the,  reviTed,  li.  115. 
Bathurst,  Lord,  his  caustic  wit  in  the  de- 
ttaee  of  Atterbury,  ii.  73.  His  ansver 
to  Wharlon,  109.  An  aUe  speaker  in 
Opposition,  iiL  100(134).  Allusioa  to 
him  by  Burke.  tL  50. 
Bathurst,  second  Lord  and  Earl,  his  eon- 
duct  ia  Chancellor,  t.  441.  Opposes  the 
Chathflin  Annuity  Bill,  tL  353,  Re- 
signs, 356.  Assailed  in  tbe  Gordon  riots. 
Tit  28. 
Bauin,  Colonel,  his  letter  to  Burgoyne,  vL 

863.  Defeated  and  nude  prisoner,  364. 
Bcckfbrd,  Alderman,  a  friend  of  Pitt,  iv. 
368.  An  active  member  of  Parliament, 
T.  15.  Becomes  Lord  Mayor,  21.  Con- 
veys a  message  tn  FitI,  54.  His  motion 
upon  Indian  affairs,  264.  His  address 
to  the  King,  410.  His  illness  and  death, 
411. 
Bedford,  Jobn,  Duke  ot,  beeomes  Secretary 
of  State,  iU.  512  (54S).  Cabala  against 
bim,  it.  S4.     Ha  retign^  S5.     Named 


Iiord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  128.  His 
angry  reproaches  to  Foi,  160.  His  con- 
duct in  his  Vice- Royalty,  188.  Reugns, 
337.  Goes  as  ambssaidor  to  Psris,  403. 
Sftns  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace,  407. 
Concludes  tbe  definitive  treaty,  415.  Hii 
advice  to  the  King,  t,  54.  Becomes  Pro. 
sident  of  the  Council,  61.  His  viev  of 
the  Regencv  Bill,  146.  Pelted  by  the 
mob,  152.  His  town-house  assailed,  153. 
His  new  demands,  159.  His  angry  ei. 
postulalions  viih  tbe  King.  161.  Dis- 
miued  from  office,  1 64.  Declines  tha 
offers  of  r.'hatham,  259.  And  of  OraAoa, 
28a  His  motion  on  Americwi  affaira, 
368. 

Begums  of  Oude,  case  of  the.  Til.  440— 
446. 

Belirisle,  Mareschal  de,  his  command  in 
Gerraany.lii.  134(158),  19S  (227).  HU 
captivity  in  England,  273  (306). 

Benfi.^ld.  Paul,  account  of.  vii.  397. 

Bengal,  grievous  famine  in,  vii.  347. 

Bernard,  Francis,  his  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  T.  355.  358.  360.  Created  a 
Baronet,  364.  At  inue  with  the  oo- 
lonists,  395.      Becalled,  396. 

Bernstlorf,  Baron,  his  negotiations,  I  343 
(344).      And  rapacity,  529. 

Berwick,  Marshal,  his  correspondence  with 
the  Jscobiles,  L43  (44).  200(201).  211 
(212).  His  remarks  on  Bolingbroke, 
287  (288).  Confers  with  the  Swedish 
Minister,  384  (385).  His  campaign  on 
the  Pyrenean  frontier,  507.  Takes  St 
Sebastian,  510.     His  death  and  cl 


"  Black  Hole.-  horrma  of  the,  iv.  475. 

Blackstone,  Dr.,  oasiled  by  Junius,  v.  323. 
His  character,  351.  And  Commentaries 
352. 

Blakeney.  General,  his  defence  of  Stirling 
Castle,  iiL  454  (455).  And  of  St. 
Philip's,  IT.  96.  105. 

Bligb,  General,  his  miicarriage  at  St.  Cast, 
IT.  207. 

Blunt,  Sir  John,  his  share  in  tbe  South  Sea 
traosaclions,  ii.  5.  8.  27.  31. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  his  character,  i.  33  (35). 
His  Jacobite  cabals,  45  (46).  His  dif- 
ferences with  Lord  Oxford,  46  (47), 
Gircs  up  the  Catatant,  99(100).  Hii 
cobals,  125(126).  Becomes  Prime  Mi. 
niiler,  IS7  (128).  His  bll  ftam  power, 
140(141).  ISO  (151).  His  last  speech 
in  ParUament,  175  (176).  Makes  his 
escape  to  France,  178  (179).  Act  of 
attainder  against  bim,  188  (189).  Joina 
the  Jacobite  party,  199  (200),  Become* 
Secretsry  of  Suie  to  James,  203  (204). 
Dismissed,  S85  (£86).    A  pardon  granted 
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3,      Gaini  orer    Ibe 

Ducheu  of  Kendal,  163.      Hu  inten 

with   the  King,  163.      Direct*  the  n 

tum  of  Opposition,  965.      Withdraw 

disguit  to    France,  STO.      Hit  letten 

England,  310.     Hii  return,  iii.  198  (333). 

His   indiffvienoe    io    1T4J,    990    (424). 

Guides  the  Prince  ot  Wales,  493  (533). 

Uiadeath,  iT.  36. 
Boroughs,  when  fint  put  up  to  tale,  L  65 

(66). 
Boston,  lATd,  laniled  in  tbe  Gordoa  riota, 

Tii.  SS.     C.ontrivei  to  etoapo.  Sa 
Boston  Fart  Bill,  account  of  the,  li.  4.    Its 

eB^cts,  16.      Repealed,  109. 
Bothniar,  Baron,  bit  rapacity,  i  353  (353). 
Bottetort,   Lord,   his  charter    .required   to 

pasi    the    Privy    Seal,    v.   335.      Named 

Governor    of    Virginia,    SOT.      DinolTea 

tbe  House  of  Burgesses,  395. 
Bougainville,  M.  de,  visits  OtaheiCe,  vi.  431 . 
Bouillf,  Marquis  de,  his  career  in  the  West 

Iiidiei,vii.  145.  197. 
Bonrbon,  Dukede,liecomei  Pcinie  Minister 

in  Ftince,  ii.   80.      Send*  back  the  In- 

(anU  to  Spain,  llfl.      His  dismiaa),  153. 
Bourdonoois,    Mihi   de    la,    bis   career    in 

India,  iv.   43S.      Reduces   Madras,   441, 

449.       Keturns   to    Europe,    444.      Hii 

death,  145. 
Braddock,   General,   his  defeat  .and  death, 

i..  69. 
Bremen  and   Verden,  treaty  rsspecting,  L 

336  (337> 
Brewers  at  Edinburgh,  oomlnnatian  of  the, 

ii.  104. 
Bridgewatei,   Duke  of,  bis  character,  T.  6. 

His  canals,  9. 
Brindley,  Junot  bia  diineter,  t.  7.     Hii 

eanali,  10. 
Bristol,  i:^!  ot|  bia  report*  from  Spain,  iv. 

Brown,  Lancelot,  lumanied  "  Capability," 
account  of;  vi.  500. 

Bunker's  Hill,  bsttle  of,  v.  83. 

Burgoync,  General,  his  service  in  Portugal, 
iv.  396.  Sent  to  America,  vi.  79.  His 
character,  80.  Describe*  the  bsttle  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  84.  His  campaign  from 
Canada,  356.  Takes  Fort  Edward,  S58. 
His  growing  difficulties,  ^65.  His 
actions  on  BebiQUs's  Heights,  367.  369. 
Retreats  to  Ssraloga,  273.  Negotiates 
with  Gates,  378.  Conclude*  a  Conien- 
tion,  383.  Received  by  General  Schuyler, 
38S.  Remonstrates  wilh  the  Congress, 
396.  Permitted  to  go  home,  397.  Re- 
turns to  England,  358.  His  Bpeeche*  in 
the  Houte  of  Commons,  359.      Obuins 


Burke,  Edmund,  bis  deK;riplion  of  J^tt  at 
Hayea,  t.  I.f5.       His  charges  against  tbe 

"King's  Friends,"  177,      f^waks  '       ■ 


D  Parlii 


His  do- 


•eription  of  Con  ,. 
life,  331.  And  charw:ler,  S38.  Recom- 
mended to  Chatham,  SS9.  His  asperity 
on  his  rejection,  865.  Describes  the 
Chatham  Ministry,  371.  Resist*  tbe 
proposal  of  Bedford  on  American  affairs, 
363.  Describes  the  Chatham  equipage, 
370.  His  "  Observations  on  a  late  StaU 
of  the   Nation,"  39L.       His    high   eom- 


o  Chatl 


1,428.     Lami 


llefend* 


•■deBdnesa"  of  the  ni 

lubscripticn  to  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles, 
455.  His  Tvply  to  Dr.  Priestley,  493. 
His  friendship  with  Fdi,  500.  Move* 
to  repeal  the  Tea  Duty,  vi.  IS.  Desire* 
to  stand  fur  Westminster,  38.  Moves  Re- 
solutions on  America,  49.  Hia  admirable 
■peech,  50.  His  account  of  seceding 
membaiB.  309.  Hta  speech  on  a  monu- 
ment to  Chatbam,  353.  His  remark  on 
Johnson  *nd  Boswell,  476.  Proposes 
hi*  plan  of  Eeonamic*!  Rdbrm,  liL  9.  S. 
Foiled  in  it,  9.  Reviles  the  Middlesex 
magistrates,  18.  His  dang^  in  the 
Gordon  riots,  37,  BS.  53.  His  concert 
on  one  jjuestion  with  Lord  North,  56. 
Defeated  at  Brulol,  109.  But  elected 
for  Malton,  1 10.  Renews  liis  proponJ 
of  Economical  Reform,  131.  133.  Hia 
speech,  "  to  shear  the  wolf,"  189.  Hi* 
St.  Eustuia  molion,  193.  Named  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces,  SI4.  Hie  notje 
support  of  the  Irish  tisde,  31S.  Hia 
letter  upon  Gratlao,  338.  Brings  forward 
another  Bill  on  Economical  Reform,  943. 
And  to  regulate  hii  own  office,  344. 
Opposes  Parliamentary  Refbno,  947. 
Resigns,  37a  His  pasuonate  inveetiTei 
on  Shelburne,  9TS.  303.  His  speediea 
on  E**t  India  aflairs,  351.  Describes 
the  invasion  <^  the  Carnalie,  133. 
Burney,  Misa,  character  of  her  novels,  Tii. 
Her  description  of  a  head-dress. 


485. 


345.  3 


p/.  Marquis  de,  his  command  in  India, 
IV.  449.451.  Negotiates  with  the  Ninm, 
467.  His  magnificence,  vii.  433. 
Bute,  John,  Earl  of,  his  chsncter,  iv.  3S. 
Appointed  Groom  of  the  Stole,  ISI. 
The  favourite  of  George  III.,  SII.  SS3. 
Named  SecreUry  of  State,  337.  Hia 
Countess,    339.       Oppose*   a   war    with 
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spun,  am.  EipTaina  hiouelf  to  Dod- 
ington,  S6S.  M»L  eager  for  peace,  375. 
Become!  Firat  Lord  of  the  Tretiurj, 
986.  aisiag  cUmour  agRiiut  him,  S8S. 
Charged  with  perunul  Dorruption,  109. 
Defend*  (be  Peace  of  Paris  in  the  Haiue 
of  Laidt,  4H.  Availed  in  the  "  North 
Briton,'  T.  SS.  Charges  ageliist  him, 
31.  Hii  sudden  letignation,  37.  Re- 
taiu  hii  influeooe,  53,54.80.  Hit  re- 
tirement, 175.  His  last  intervieir  with 
the  King,  176.  His  influence  still  com- 
plained of,  388.;  li.  331.  333. 

Bylaud,  Count,  hi]  tontoy  teiied.  rii.  64. 

Bjng,  Admiral  Sr  George,  hii  expedition 
to  the  Mediterranean,  i.  463  (463). 
Destrojs  the  Spsnish  fleet  off  Cape  Pas- 
aaro,  4T1  (472).  Created  Viuouat  Tor- 
ringlon,  475  (476). 

Bjng,  Admiral  JoLin,  sent  to  the  Mediter. 
ranean,  It.  96.  His  action  off  Minorca, 
100.  Brought  homa  in  artaU,  107.  Hi* 
(rial,  13T.     And  eieoution,  144. 

Bjnm,  John,  afterwardi  Admiral,  bU  ihip- 
vrecli  in  the  Wager,  iiL  58  (92).  At- 
tacks a  French  squadron,  iv.  290.  Com- 
mandsin  the  West  Indies,  tL  412.  Hi* 
cruise  of  diieoTerj  ai  Commodore,  4S3. 

Bjron,  Lord,  his  duel  vith  Mr.  Chaworth, 
Tii.  488. 

Cadt^ao,  General  and  Earl,  lent  to  Scotland, 
I  377  (278).  Charge  of  fraud  against 
bim,  413  (4)4).  Succeeds  Marlborough 
aa  CommanJer-in- Chief,  ii.  85. 

Calendar,  the,  retbrmad  br  Lord  Chester- 
field, i*.  21. 


Chancellor,  S4a  Hi*  account  of  Ireland, 
251.  Hn  "forty  dijt'  tjrannj,"  256. 
Proteata  agaiiul  the  laiation  of  Amarics, 
S74.  Hi*  letters  to  Chatham,  8B6.  310. 
Hia  character,  312.  Declares  against  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  373.  Surrenders  the 
Great  Seal,  377.  Hia  account!  of  Chat- 
ham^ tL  235.  30a  348.  350.  353, 
Named  Lord  Fraident^  Tii.  31^  Uueai; 
ID  office,  ST4. 
Cameron,   Allan,  hia  roisiion  to  tbe  Higb- 

CameroD,  Dr.  Archibald,  hia  tr&l  and  eie- 

Careja,  tbe  Min,  ease  of,  *!!.  IS. 
Carleton,    General  (Sr  Guf),  hia  de&nce 
of  Caoada,  115.  118.     Raises  the  siege  of 

Montreal,    134.       Superseded;    ii.    331. 
Succeeda    Sir  Haaj   Clinton,   vii.    249. 
His  proceeding*  in  tbe  case  of  Huddy, 
351. 
Carliilr,   Frederick,   fifth   Earl   ot,  named 


Commisnoner  to  America,  >L  337.  Hii 
character,  338.  His  prirate  letter*,  37S. 
Returns  home,  376.  Named  Lord  Lieu- 
tenaat  of  Ireland,  339. 
Carmarthen,  Marquis  of,  dianiined  from  bia 
Lord  Lieutenancj,  Tii.  3.  Hia  moderate 
4.  MoTes  an  amendment  U>  tbe 
116.  And  an  Address  against 
Lord  SackTille,  197.  PrceenU  John 
Adama  to  tbe  King,  310. 
Caroline,  Queen,  her  character,  ii.  171. 
Her  illneaa  and  death,  313.  A  patron  of 
learning,  341.  Rewntment  againit  her 
of  Swift  and  Gay,  346. 
Carteret.  Lord,  becomes  SeerelBT]>  of  State, 
ii.  82.  His  chasader,  St.  Hi*  conteat 
with  Walpole,  84.  Goes  to  Ireland  a* 
Lord  Lieutenant,  HS.  His  fint  maasurea 
in  Dublin,  99.  Join*  \be  Oppontion  ia 
EngUnd,  iii.  98  (139).  IIS  (M6). 
Becomes  again  Secretarjr  of  State,  166 
(300).  His  conduct  in  office,  SOS  (23E). 
HisstrUKglesforpooer,  2.^1  (265).  234 
(368).  Ever  courageous,  239  (373).  Suc- 
ceeds as  Earl  GranTille,  274  (307).  Sra 
GranTille. 
Calalani,  ease  of  the,  i.  99  (100).  Modon  in 

their  behalf,  102  (103). 
Catherine  II.  of  Rusuj,  her  acoesaion.  It. 
391.     Joins  io  the  partition  of  Poland,  t. 
475.  477.    Incensed  against  England,  liL 
65.  Her  "  Armed  Neutialil;,"  66.    Call* 
itan"Armed   Nullitj,"  116.     Reluctant 
to  engage  in  war.  117. 
CaHcuM,  tbe  phrase  eipiained,  t.  485, 
CiTendish,  Lord  John,  bit  character,  t,  9a 
Hia  tribute  to  the  memorr  of  Chatbain, 
Ti.  353.      More*  an  amendment,  rii.  ISO. 
Hi*  Resolutiune  against  Lord  Nortb,  S04. 
Named  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  213. 
ATerie   to    Parliameatar;   Reform,  S47. 
Retigiu,  370. 
Chinning,   Dr.,  his  letter  to  Mr.  Claf,  Ti. 

156. 
Charlemont,  Earl  of,  his  riew  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,   t.    185.      Aisitts    in    reporting 
the   debates,    195.     Hia  friendship  with 
GratUn,  rii.  121.      Elected    General-in 
Chief  of  Volunteer^  239.     Confers  with 
Gratlan,  233,  S34. 
Charles  III.  ot  Spun,  his  aeceision  and 
character,  i*.   374.     Host  eager  (or  the 
recoTerj:  of  Gibraltar,  tU.  385. 
Cbarles    XII.    of    Sweden,    return*  from 
Bender,  i.  335  (336).      Hia  treat;  witb 
George  I.  336  (337).     HU  death,  479 
(480). 
Cbailotte,   Qneen,    her   character,  ii.   331, 
Her  marriage,  334.  And  Coronadon,  335. 
Act  of  Parliament  tor  ber  dowtj,  373. 
" lEimilr,  S9a 
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,  Earl  of  (■■  Pitt),  bi>  fini 
»  u  Prime  Miniiier,  y.  947.  Hii 
first  apecch  in  the  Houie  of  Lords,  257- 
Hl«  uhemei  for  the  gore rnnnent  of  India, 
26S.  Gon  to  B>th,  267.  FaDi  illon  hia 
return,  269.  Wholly  iDcluded  from  bu- 
■intw,  270.  Hii  interview  wilh  Graftoo, 
878.  Hii  melancholy  itate,  2SS.  Cauie* 
of  hU  illnest,  894.  Hi*  health  improve*, 
304.  Resigiu  thePriTySnl.SOS.  Be- 
vannled  with  the  Greniilltv,  sei.  Ap- 
pear* agaia  at  the  King**  Leree,  369. 
And  in  Parliament,  37(X  Hit  coune  in 
Opposition,  371.  S74.  379.  3ST.  389.  390. 
392.  399.  4ia  421.  497,  Hi*  lettt^  to 
Countess  Stanhope,  438.  Sareum  upon 
the  Chuish  of  England  ascribed  to  him, 
458.  His  opinion  on  the  Bosloo  Fort 
Bill,  »l7.  And  on  the  general  American 
policy,  13.  Hi*  motion  on  American 
■ffiiin,  91.  Hii  Interiiew  wilh  FnnUin. 
35,  37.  Propose*  a  Conciliatory  Bill,  39. 
Hi)  reply,  42.  Secluded  for  tvo  year*, 
1 10.  Reappear*  in  Ifae  Houte  oF  Lord*, 
S2!.  Hii  pri^HHils  roTpeBce,92S.  Struck 
by  luddeo  illneu,  3tS.  Urges  reconinlia. 
tion  witli  Ameriea,  301.  Denounces  Ibe 
employment  of  niages,  306.  Appeals  to 
the  tapestry  haoftingi,  307.  His  reply, 
309.  Instructions  giTen  by  him  in  the 
late  var,  3tt.  His  renewed  philippics, 
313.  Hii  difference  irtth  Itockingham, 
32a  And  with  Bute,  322.  Designed 
for  Prime  Minister.  33S.  337.  339.  Re- 
ceires  a  message  from  the  Itockingham 
party,  341.  His  Uat  appearance  in  the 
Houae  of  Lords,  fl4T.  Hit  death,  351. 
Honours  paid  to  his  memory,  352,  Hii 
public  fiiaeral,  354.  Compared  viib 
Gratun,  vii.  221.  Hit  prediction  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  2^6.  His  maiim 
againit  family  connection,  973.  Hia 
influence  in  East  India  affairs,  345. 
Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer,  Eatl  of.  his 
first  speeches  I.ord  Stanhope.of  Slielford, 
I.  J  94  (195).  Goes  Ambassador  to 
Holland,  iu  183.  Is  dismissed  ftum  office, 
256,  HU  scheme  to  rev  ire  the  Duchy  of 
Burgundy,  273.  Hli  speeches  against 
the  Playhouse  Bill,  950.  And  sgainst 
other  measurea,  iii.  98  (133).  His  poli- 
tical counsels,  196  (170).  His  alleged 
secret  million  to  France,  139(179).  Ei- 
eluded  from  office,  173  (207>  His  pam. 
phlet  on  (he  Hanover  Forces,  21 1  (245). 
Bis  speech  on  the  Gin  Act,  314  (948). 
Inveighs  against  Carteret,  290  (272). 
Named  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  SGO 
(314).  His  second  embatsy  lo  Holland, 
SB6  (320).  Hit  character,  483  (S14). 
His  Vtce-Koyally  of  Trrland,  488  (519). 


Becomes  Secietaiy  of  Stftta,  493  (SS9). 
Endeavoun  to  conclude  ■  peace,  509 
(5.1-t).  Baffled  bj  the  Pelhams,  504 
1535).  Resigns,  50T  (598).  Hit  Letters 
to  his  Son,  511  (542).  Hia  rmwrks  on 
the  peace  of  Aii  la  Cbapelle,  517  (548). 
Raformi  the  Calendar,  it.  SI.  Cdled 
upon  as  Mediator  of  panics,  155.  Hii 
leal  for  education  in  Ireland,  196.  Hi* 
opinion  of  the  "While-boy*,"  j.  185.  Hia 
account  of  the  venal  bonngba,  SSg. 
Conlnsted  vith  Shelbume.  319.  Hia 
opinion  of  Robertsan's  style,  vi.  4GS. 
Letters  to  his  3on,  474.  Hia  touch  of 
satire  upon  Oxford,  vii.  479. 

Cheyte  Sing,  his  IrsnsactioDt  wilb  Wuren 
Hasting*,  vii.  4SO— 438. 

Choiseul,  Duke  de,  his  administration  and 
character,  iv.  344.  S4T.  Hi*  n^p>Uatton) 
vitb  England,  350.  Signs  the  Fsnuly 
Compact  with  ^sin,  355.  Plana  tbe  aoo- 
quest  of  Conica,  v.  SOO.  Cimtendi  with 
Madame  Do  Barry,  422.  His  disminl 
and  eiile,  424,      Regretted  by  the  Xing, 

47a. 

"Christian  Club."  leeounl  of  the,  v.  290, 
Church  IfuUim  Ibn^wi  Bill,  first  propoaed, 

T.  456. 
Churchill,   C.  hit,  "  Prophecy  of  Famine,' 

iv.  959. 
Clanranald,     Macdonald    of,    join*   Prince 

Charles,  iii.  309  (343). 
Clarendon,  Edward,  Earl  »C  his  aillj  fim- 
cies,  I  1 14  (115).     Arrive*  at  Hanover, 

148  (149). 
Clarke,  Cipiaiu  Charle*.  second  in  CMnmand 

to  Cook.  vi.  446.      Succeeds  bim,  451. 
Clivering,  Genera],  sent  to  India,  vu.  353. 

His  differences  with  ttattings,  374— 38a 

390— 3D2.      His  death,  399. 
Clarke.  George,   hia  deaUi,  bow  cautcd,  T. 

347. 
Clerke,    Sir     Pbilip    Jennings,    bis     Con- 


Cleri 


Bill,  V 


t.  Mar. 
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England,  iii.  44(78) 
Clinton,  General  (Sir  Henry),  sent  to 
America,  vi.  79.  His  onset  at  Buaker'a 
Hill,  86.  His  eipedilion  to  South  Ca- 
rolioa,  133.  Commands  at  Brooklyn,  164. 
Reduces  Rhode  Island,  207.  LeR  in 
command  at  New  York,  940.  S57.  Ad- 
vances up  Ihe  Hudson,  280.  Redueea 
Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  281. 
Appointed  to  the  chief  command,  333. 
Retires  IVom  Philadelphia,  3T2.  Givea 
battle  at  Monmouth,  379.  Senda  out 
several  expeditions  381.  383.  Reduce* 
the  posts  on  the  Hud)oii,  414.  His  deg* 
and  capture  of  Charleston,  viL  63.  ELc- 
tums  to  New  York,  70.     Hia  plana,  sa 
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Id  mret  eorrAipoDdence  vith  Arnolil,  . 
S6.  B8.  Wamlj  uitorcedM  Tor  Andti, 
ST.  100.  Hia  reflection  on  Andrf'i  &te, 
105.  Sendaoutan  eipedition,  147.  Hii 
agent!  hanged,  MS.  Apprehenila  an  attach 
upon  Nav  York,  1J7.  Ilif  Kbemei, 
164.  Hii  differeiuH  with  Lord  Corn- 
vallia,  165.  nao*  an  embarkation  for 
Tork-towo,  171.     Appean  in  llie  Cheta- 

Ck,  IBS.  But  too  late,  1R3.  Redgni 
comnund,  S49. 

Clivei  Hobert,  aflermrds  Lord,  his  rise  and 
character,  It.  4JS.  Surprises  Areot,  45T. 
Uia  hernia  defence,  A59.  Gum  a  battla 
at  Atnee,  463.  Reluriu  to  Europe,  468. 
Named  GoTemor  of  Fort  St.  Daiid, 
4TI.  HU  expedition  to  Bengal,  4S0. 
Rstakei  Calcutta,  4B3.  Conclude*  peace 
with  the  Nabob,  484.  Reneva  the  var, 
491.  Hii  great  lietorj  at  PlaMeji,  494. 
Hi>  "JaghiTe,"503.  Retumi  to  Europe, 
Soe.  Hii  Iriah  peerage,  507.  His  liberal 
conduct  to  Wedderbnm,  t.  44B.  HLg 
eonteili  at  the  India  Hotuc,  Tii.  aSl. 
Again  at  Calcutta,  3SS.  Hii  Tiganiua 
adminiatratton,  386 — 335.  Beturna  to 
Engiand,  336.  Anailed  in  Parliament, 
359.  Hia  dead),  S56.  Hia  conduct  in 
the  field  described,  493. 

Club,  "the"  ita  foundation,  li.  4TB.  'lU 
piogien  to  the  preaenl  day,  480. 

Cobham,  Lord,  his  secret  miiaion  to  Vienna, 
i.  170  (ITl).  Suruu  the  town  of  Vigo, 
511.  la  dismissed  from  his  employmenti, 
ii.  356.  Made  a  Fleld-Marahal,  jii.  171 
(S05>  Resigni  his  seal  in  the  Cabinet, 
S36  (3701. 

Cocoa  Tree  Club.  lecouDt  of  the,  T.  I  TO; 

Comoiona,  House  o^  iti  composition  in 
1713,  i.  63(63). 

Compton,  Sir  Spencer,  elected  Speaker,  i, 
IT4  (ITS).  Deiignsted  a>  Prime  Mi- 
nister, ii.  175.  But  yields  to  Walpole, 
ITT.  Created  Eatl  of  Wilmington, 
178. 

Coningsby,  Lord,  "plays  the  Christian,"  l 
183  (183).  MoTea  the  impeachment  of 
■  Lord  Oifbrd,  186  (187). 

Confocetioii,  the,  last  meeting  of,  i.  45S 
(453) 

Conway,  General  Henry,  lends  Ihe  English 


.t  Kir. 


I  Denke 


'.  343.      Dis. 


missed  from  his  empioyi 
complaints  in  the  House  of  Commoni, 
94.  Appointed  Secretary  of  State,  1G4. 
Bis  speeches  on  American  ailaira,  £00. 
Sll.  Greeted  by  the  multitude,  31S. 
E»gfr  to  resign,  334.  Hia  aniwer  to  the 
King,  336.  Confirmed  in  ofSee,  340.  His 
reneved  diwatiifaction,  358,  Resigns 
the  Stall,  SBO.      Will  not  support  the  ei- 


puliion  of  Wllke^  344.  Withdraws  from 
the  Cabinet,  3B1.  His  motiona  for  peace 
vii.  soa  903.  Named  Commandei-in< 
Chie^SlS. 
"  Conway's  Cabal,"  account  ot,  ri.  367. 
Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  eommandi  at  Madras,  if. 
515.  His  Tictory  at  Wandewaah,  5IT. 
Besiegei  and  takes  Pondicliery,  531. 
Returns  from  Europe,  tIL  411.  His  1ot< 
of  money,  419.  Sent  to  Madtr.s,  4S8. 
Hii  rictory  at  Porto  No<o,  437.  And  at 
Pollilore,  438.  His  failing  bealih,  451, 
His  death,  454. 
Cook,  Captain  Jamea,  bis  career  and  cha- 
racter, Ti.  43T.  His  Ent  TOyage,  438. 
H;saveond,449,  His  third,  445.  KUled 
in  the  Sindwich  Iilandi,  450. 
Cope,  Sir  lohn,  commands  b  Scotland,  liL 
333  (35T).  His  landing  at  Dunbar,  353 
(386).  His  defeat  at  Preston  Fans,  35» 
(393).  Sarcastic  eompliment  paid  him, 
363  (397). 
Comvall,  C.W.,  elected  Speaker,  lii.  115. 
Comwallls,  Earl,  afterwards  Marquis,  hia 
command  at  Brooklyn,  tL  164.  Pui^ 
sues  Washington  through  Ibe  Jertajt, 
189.  Directed  to  "  tUnd  at  ease,"  194. 
Advances  from  Princeton,  198.  Haatens 
back,  301.  Hia  success  at  QjiibbletowD, 
339.  AndattbeBrandywiae,343.  Takes 
possession  of  Philadelphia,  344.  And  of 
Redbonk,  849.  His  cbaratter,  tu.  71. 
Gains  the  battle  of  Camden,  74.  Has 
recDurae  to  extreme  aeveritie*,  75.  Hia 
winter  camparj^  in  the  south,  ISO — 155. 
Mirchea  to  Virginia,  156.  His  pursuit 
of  La  Fayette,  158.  His  diKrences  wilb 
Clinton,  165.  Besieged  in  York-town, 
170.  His  undaunted  resolution,  1T3, 
Attempts  8  sortie,  175.  Baffled  by  a 
storm,  176.  Negotiates  with  Washing- 
ton, 177.  His  capitulation,  180.  188. 
Corsica,  affairs  of,  t.SOO,      Iu  conquest  by 

Fiance,  303. 
Cotton,  &i  John  Hinde,  account  of,  iii.  43 
(77).  His  appointment  to  the  Admiralty 
prewed,  ITl  (305).  Becomes  Treasurer 
of  the  Chamber,  380  (314).  His  re«g- 
nation  proposed,  36T  (401).  Dismissed, 
493  (593). 
Cbarears    da    Bmf,  sccotint    at    the,    ti. 

455. 
Coutts,    Thomas,  already  rising   into  emi- 
nence, Ti.  340. 
Cowper,  Earl,  resigns  the  Great  Seal,  i,  448 
(449).     Accused  of  taking   part  in   tha 
Jacobite  conspiracy,   iL    65.      His  death 
and   character,  66.      Lord  Townsbend'i 
Tiew  of  his  public  conduct,  309. 
Cowper,  W.,  hia  account  of  Thurlow,  r, 
443.      His  own  life  and  writings  tL  484. 
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A  ichoolfelltnr  of  Wirrao  Hutiogs,  nL 
368. 

Cmjbman,  acoouDt  of  Iba.  ii.  S3T. 

Cn^gt,  Jama,  bceoma  Secretary  at  War, 
i.  393  (3»4).  And  of  State.  448  (419). 
Accuseii  of  peculation,  ii.  99.  Take* 
potion,  and  diea,  30. 

Crewe,  John,  faij  bill'  upon  revenue-offleen, 
viL  16.  131.  SI). 

Crillon,  Duke  dc,  hi*  deaocat  upon  Mi- 
norca, Tii  138.  RkIuom  St.  Philip'i 
Cattle,  199.  Tn  aommand  befbn  Gib- 
nltar,  284.  His  eourtcs}  to  General 
Elliot.  285. 

Crompton,  Samuel^  hia  inTCDtiTe  j{SDiu^ 
T.  5. 

Crosby,  Braai,  ai  Lord  Mayor,  leans  to  the 


popular  aide,  v.  4Sa      iiii 
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the  Houie  of  Comniona.  433.      Sent  to 

the  Tower,  434.  Reloued,  437. 
Cblloden,  battle  of,  iiL  453  (484). 
Cumberlaixl.  Henry,  Duke  of,  hia  libnting 

■mour^  T,  4GCX      Hit  marriage  vitb  Mn. 

Horton,  46r.     Joini   the  Oppoulion,  Ti. 

Cumberland, William,  Duke  ot,  rtmonitiate* 
■gamU  fail  iatended  marriage.  iiL  SBT 
(USl).  Commandi  in  Flandet^  S8B 
(SSa).  Hiihigta  courage, 399(386).  Com- 
mandi at  Lichfield,  40J  (434).  His  ikir- 
miih  at  Clifton,  419  (450).  Arrives  it 
Bolyrood,  136  (467).  Hii  cbaruter, 
437  (468).  Gaini  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden,  454(485):  His  subsequent  cniel- 
tiei  463  (494).  Contiauei  to  pren  for 
rigorous  meuurei,  475  (506).  Com- 
mandi at  the  battle  of  LauReld,  496(5!T). 
Indifferent  to  hia  brolher-s  death,  ir.  15. 
Chagrined  at  Ihe  Regency  Bill,  19.  Sent 
to  comnuind  tbe  irmi  in  Hauorer,  1 49. 
Wonted  at  the  battle  of  HaitenbecE,  173. 
Signs  tbe  conTentiun  of  Cloitet- Seven, 
Rnigni  all  his  military  offices,  176. 
Condemns  the  conduct  of  Foi,  t.  35.  His 
secluded  life,  84.  Applied  to  by  the 
King,  15a  Applies  to  Pitt,  155.  Tries 
other  eipedients,  1 59.  Again  Degotiates 
with  Pitt,  163.  Prevail!  vitb  the  great 
Whig  houie^  164.  Hia  sudden  death, 
187. 

Gumming,  Thomas,  his  icheme  to  conquer 
Senega],  i*.  197. 

Cyder-Tax,  account  of  the,  t.  81.  R^ 
pealed,  a2a 

Danith   Subsidy,  account   of  the,  iL  490 

(iii.  98). 
Darlington,  Connteia  ot^   account  of  the, 

1.918(319). 
Dartmouth,  Earl  oE  becomes  Secretary  of 

State,  T.  48S,      Replies  to  Chatham,  vl. 


41.    Hii  ctrcular  to 
coloniea.  SO.    R^ects  "  the  Oli*< 
101.     Aceepis  the  Friry  Seal,  107. 

Dashwood,  Sir  Francis,  bi 
of  the  Chamber,  It.  397.  And  Chaneellor 
of  tbe  Esohequer,  386.  His  profligate 
morals,  t.  19.  His  eyder-tax,  21.  A 
>•  Father  Abbot,"  96. 

Dome,  Sila^  his  pn^ecta,  vi.  59.  Sent  oo  a 
secret  misuon  to  France  143.  Not 
esteemed  in  bis  own  State,  ISI.  Hia  ooa- 
nection  wiih  John  the  Painter,  217,  319. 
Welt  recslved  at  Versailles,  225.  Hia 
note  to  the  English  ambanadox,  SS8. 
Concludes  a  treaty  with  France,  31 7. 

Derwentwster,  Earl  of,  heads  tbe  rising  in 
Northumbcrinnd,  i-  937  (398).  Sur- 
renders at  Prcitniv 255(256).  His  trial, 
289  (990).     And  execution,  29.1  (294). 

Deltingen,  battle  of,  iii.  2-^  (254). 

DcvoDibire,  William,  fourth  Duke  of.  be- 
comca  First  Lord  of  the  Treaaury,  i*. 
197.  Diiplaced.  ISI.  His  conciliatory 
conduct,  981.  His  name  struck  from  the 
Priiy  Council  book,  411,  Resigns  fail 
Lord  Lieutenancy,  t.  34.  Hia  doth  and 
character,  89. 

Dickinson,  John,  his  "  Farmer's  Letters,' 
T.  354.  Hii  uKideration  in  Congre^  vi. 
91.  Draw)  up  a  petition  to  the  King, 
94.     His  ipwch  on  Independeoce,  144. 

Dingley.  Mr.,  the  Ministerial  candidate  far 
Middlaiei,  t.  346.  348. 

Dissenters,  Protestant,  Bill  for  tbeir  rdieC 
L  488  (489).  Another  measure  pro< 
posed,  T.  457.  Again  proposed  and  car- 
ried through,  *ii'  24. 

Dodiogton,  G.  Bubb,  his  letters  froa 
Spain,  i.  13a  (4931.  191  (485).  His 
conduct  ia  EnglanH,  iu  305.  In  oppo- 
sition to  Walpule,  iii.  135  (169).  Ad- 
Tises-tbe  Prince  of  Wsle^  49S(.'>23).  Hia 
convenBtions  with  the  Princess  Dowager, 
IT.  31.  79.  And  with  Lord  Bute,  323. 
Created  I.ord  Melcombe,  329. 

Donop,  Count,  stationed  at  Bordcrtown,  n. 
195.  His  panic,  197.  Hii  dying  word% 
318. 

Dowdeswell,  Williiim,  named  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  t.  165.  His  death  and 
character,  199. 

Draper,  Sir  William,  reducea  the  Philippine 
'  '      '  His   eoDtro*ersy   with 
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T.339. 


Dress,  Euhions  of,  in 

484—487. 
"  Droit  Le  Roi,"  acci 
Du  Barry,  Kladime, 


the  last  century,  nL 
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hope  at  HanOTCt,  330  (331).     DetMti 
•dd  bnOlei  ■  ooDspiracjr  in   France,  483 
(4t<4).     U\a  iiegolialian  with  Alberqni, 
Sn.     Hii  death,  ii.  SO. 
Dunanl,    Cap  tain,    hia    lecrat    miaion.    t. 

308. 
Dundas,  Haarf,  Lord  AdTOcate,  piamiaes 
a  Eloman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  for  Scot- 
land, (i.  361.  Deterred  from  it,  396. 
Oppows  the  motion  of  Sarilc,  rii.  11. 
Eludci  tha  Rcaulutioiu  at  Dunaing,  SO. 
R«l>lii!*  to  PitI,  135.  AflbctB  great 
franliDen,  190.  His  uncerUkin  course, 
192.  Continued  in  office,  314.  Op- 
paacsParliaineiiUry  Keform,  S4T.  Chair- 
itian  of  an  Eut  India  Cumniiitee,  448. 
Morea  HewiluticiiM  against  Impeji,  449. 
Dunmoie,  Carl  of,  dissolves  the  AsHimblf 
in  Virginia,  y'l  14.  Lnnds  at  Norfolli, 
1 13.  His  unjustifiable  WTcrities,  114. 
Dunning,  John,  hia  rise  and  charaeter,  t. 
291.  Will  not  support  the  eiputsion  of 
Wilkes,  344.  Retires  firom  office.  3Sa 
Hia  de^ce  of  F^ukUl^  49S.  Hia  re- 
plj  to  (he  Duke  of  Cumbniand,  iL  34. 
Hit  tribute  to  the  memorj  of  Chathatn, 
351.  Seconds  the  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
lief Bill,  S60.  Moves  Reaolutiona  against 
the  infiuence  of  the  Croirn,  tii.  19.  Hia 
lint  lueeeas,  21.  But  final  difcomfiture, 
22.  Created  a  Peer,  St3.  Stt  Asb- 
buTton. 
Dupleii,  M.,  bii  character  and  career,  it. 
439,  Hi)  altercation  with  La  Bourdon- 
naia,  445.  His  campaign  In  the  Car- 
natic,  447.  Founds  a  new  city,  45a  Re- 
turns to  Eun^e,  469.      Hia  death,  470, 

Barter  Tale,  account  ot,  ii.  444. 

Eden,  William,  aftenrardg  Lord  Auokland, 
his  rising  ability,  ri.  SiB.  Coofers  with 
Shelburne,  339.  Named  Secretary  tar 
Ireland,  *ii.  XS9.  Hia  speeeh  on  Iriah 
affairs,  233. 

Egmont,  Eail  of,  an  adviser  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  It.  I.  Refuses  to  leui  the 
House  of  Commona,  124.  Appointed 
FiretLordoftheAdmiralty,  V.61.  Girea 
his  name  to  Purt  Egmont,  417. 

Egremont,  Earl  of,  turned  Secretary  of 
State,  IT.  365.  Ansirers  the  Spanish 
Memarial,  375.  DiHWa  from  Lord  Bute, 
406.  Concludes  a  peace,  407.  His 
character,  t.  42.  Hia  eiaminntion  of 
Wilkos  46.  Threatened  with  a  obal- 
tenge,  49.     Hil  sudden  death.  53. 

Elcho.  Lord,  jolna  Prince  Charles,  iiL  348 
(381 ).  Describes  the  Holyrood  Council, 
384(418).  Hia  account  of  the  Princf 
at  Culloden,  45S  (489). 

Election,  General,  of  1T15,  i.  173  (173). 
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Of  1722,  ii,  39.    Of  1727,  179.    Of  1734, 
263.      Of  1741, ill  132(166).     Of  1747, 
492(523).      Of  1754,  n.  59.      Ofl76t, 
329.     Of  1  76B,  T.  288.      Of  1774,  t.  37. 
OrnflO,  Tii.  109. 
Elizabeth,  Empreaaof  Russia,  her  character, 
i'.  1 1 3.     Joins  the  league  against  Prussia, 
144.      Her  death,  378. 
Elliot,  General,  his  brare  defence  of  Gib- 
nlUr,    Tii.    278—290;       Crated    Lard 
HeatfaReH  291. 
Ellis,  Welbore,  atreniious  far  the  Uiation 
of  America,   v.   401.      Moves   the  com- 
mittoi  of  Brau   Crosby.  434.      Becomes 
Secretary  of  Sute.  vii.   19S.      His  too- 
biguouB  statements,  201. 
E.  O.,  account  of  the  gambling  so  called, 

Tii.  477. 
Enkine,  Thomas,  afterwards  Lord,  appears 
at  Keppel's  Court  Martial,  *L  391.  His 
esrlj  Wh,  Tii.  121.  Hia  defence  of  Cap- 
tain Baillie,  1S9.  And  of  Lord  George 
Gordon,  126.  Hia  subsequent  careerand 
character,  197. 
Eslaing,  Comta  d',  sails  up  the  Newport 
riTer,  vi.  380.  Complaints  of  his 
course,  389.  His  proclamaUon  to  the 
people  of  Canada,  384.  Reduces  St. 
Vincent  and  Granada,  413.      His  charao- 


i.  503. 

Falkland  Islands,  account  of,  T.  416.  Ii>. 
Taded  by  a  Spanish  force,  418.  CIsinKd 
by  En|;laad,  419.  And  restored  by 
Spain,  425.      Their  subsequent  ftte,  436. 

Faneuil  Hall,  account  of,  v.  360. 

Fenian,  Captain,  caw  of,  vi.  294. 

Ferdinand  of  Brunawick,  Prince,  hia  cha. 
racier,  i«.  184.  Gains  a  battle  at  Cre- 
fetd,  3ia  Hia  action  at  Bergt^,  261. 
His  Tietory  at  Minden,  2S3.  His  skill 
and  success,  304.  Gains  another  battle 
at  Kirch  Denkern,  343.  And  at  Liittem- 
ber([,  394.  Again  desigued  for  General- 
in-Chief.  «!.  340.  342. 

Ferdinand  VI.  of  Spain,  bis  death  and  cha- 
racter, iv,  271. 

Ferguson,  Major,  a  Commander  of  Loyal 
Militia,  vii.  69.      Dereatedand  killed,  76. 

Fielding,  H.,  liis  novela,  vii.  481. 

Finch,  Lord,  hia  apeech  in  defence  of  Steele, 
i.  97  (98). 

Fitsherbert,  A.,  hia  negotiations  at  Paris, 
vii.  231.  Signs  the  preliminsrica  with 
France  and  Spain,  304.      Recalled,  308.- 

Fitipatrick.  Colonel  R.,  In  the  list  of  dele. 
gatea,  vii.  13'.'.  Named  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  232.  His  reports  firom  Dublin, 
333.  835. 
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Fleury,  Cardinal,  bii  charactir,  !i,  150. 
B«ei>mips  Prime  Minuter  of  France,  \S3. 
Bis  qoncilialorjr  conduct,  278.  Hii  pro- 
mise to  the  Jacobitea,  iiU  46  (SO).  Re- 
luctantly cngBgea  in  var,  133  (157). 
His  Lalin  eiclamatJOD,  1 96  ^330).  Hi* 
detth.91S  (949). 

Flood,  Henr^,  ■  leading  member  of  the 
Iriih  Cominoni,  vii.  9a4.  Hia  support 
of  Grattan,  S25.  Agaitut  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  claimi,  SSI.  Jnlaui  of  Grat- 
Un'i  rennwn,  838. 

Ponteitoy,  B»tlle  of,  iii.  389  (333). 

Poote,  Sl,  hla  jiKt  (Hi  the  tarriugi  and  fea- 
theiingi  in  America,  t.  397-  Hidioulei 
the  taste  for  Iha  Old  MaMert,  vi.  497. 

Forbes  Duncan,  Lord  President,  hii  cha- 
racter, iii.  331  (355>  Hia  death,  465 
(H96). 

Ponter,  Mr.,  beads  the  riung  m  Northum- 
berland, i.  937(338).  Surrenderaal  Pm- 
toD,  S55  (356).  Escapea  from  priton. 
9M  <S97). 

Foi,  Henry,  placed  in  otGce  by  Pelham,  iii. 
9S6  (S70).  Hii  confidential  lettera,  365 
<399).  Hi*  speecb  on  the  Regency  Bill, 
It.  19.  Opponea  the  Marria^  Act,  39. 
Hia  attack  upon  Ilaidwicke,  41.  Hii 
character,  48.  Conrera  with  Neveaatle, 
BS.  Beeomei  Secretary  of  Suie,  78. 
IterigDS,  193.  His  conference  with  Pitt. 
lEG.  Combinea  with  Lord  Waldegraie, 
1  j7.  Becomes  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
161.  Undertakea  to  lead  the  Howe  of 
ComTDons,  411.  Allentioiu  of  bribeiy 
■gBinit  bim,  T.  15.  Ill  mqtported  bf  hii 
colteaguH,  16.  Hia  nolent  projecta,  33. 
Raised   to  the  Peerage,  39.      St*  UoU 

Foi,  Charles  James,  assailed  by  tbe  moli, 
*.  435.  Hia  early  career,  438.  Be- 
comes a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  439. 
Reigns  office,  but  accepta  it  again,  469. 
ReTers  to  the  atUck  on  Franklin,  496. 
Hii  insubordination  in  office,  497.  Dis- 
missed  by  Lord  North.  498.  Hia  rising 
fime,  499.  His  friendship  inth  Burke, 
50a  His  rising  importance,  *L  9ia 
913.  319.  InTeighs  against  the  tovna  of 
Manchester  and  Liierpool,  314.  Against 
Lord  North,  319.  399.  And  against 
Lord  Sandvich,  394.  His  ipeech  on 
EcoDomical  RcbrTa,  iii.  9.  And  on  the 
Fension  List,  la  Hii  duel  with  M. 
Adam,  IS.  Appean  at  Westminster 
Meeting,  IB.  Supports  the  Resolutions  of 
Dunning,  So,  31.  S3.  His  large  vieivs 
of  toleration,  57.  Elected  for  West- 
minsler,  109.  In  tbe  list  of  delegates. 
132.  Congratulate*  Pitt  on  his  fiitt 
apeech,  135.      Irregularitieiof  his  priyBte 


life,  136.  Mores  an  i 
Pteases  Lord  North  with  questions^  193. 
At  a  Westminater  Meeting,  194.  In- 
veighs against  Ministers,  !oa  903.  SO*. 
306.  Named  SecteUry  of  State,  913. 
His  reply  to  Eden,  833.  Concedes  the 
IiiUi  demandi,  236.  Supports  Parlia- 
mentary Befana,  34$.  Hu  embarraBaf^ 
position,  348.  Altempta  a  negotiation 
with  the  Dutch,  364.  His  diSercoee* 
with  Shelhume,  367.  Anoouncca  his 
resignation,  369.  And  redgni,  570. 
Condemns  the  terms  of  peace,  301,  303. 
304.  Had  aever  read  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  308.     Accountof  his  dress,  436. 

Francis,  Sir  PhUip,  his  rise  and  eliaraOer, 
T.  333.  Frooi*  of  hii  identity  with  Ju- 
iiiua,  335.  His  notes  of  Chatham's 
spee<dies,  379.  Named  a  member  oTcoun- 
Eil  in  Bengal,  ,iL  353.  Hii  diflerences 
with  Haatinga,  374~.180.  His  arrogant 
temper,  384.  Hii  profligate  amours. 
385.  ReacnU  the  conduct  of  Impry, 
396.  Diiputet  the  suthnrity  of  (be 
Goreraor- General,  397.  404.  Opposes 
the  eipedilion  to  Gohud,  413.  His  duel 
wilb  Hastings,  414.  He  returns  to 
Ensland,  415.  419.  Hii  last  aet  in 
India,  4^6. 

Franklin,  Dr.,  an  anoelate  of  Sir  William 
Keith,  T.  115.  Agent  for  Pennsylnnia 
in  London,  138.  His  Tiewi  upon  the 
Stamp  Act,  131.  HU  character,  198. 
Eiamined  at  tbe  Bar  of  tbe  HoD» 
of  Commons,  205.  His  remark  upon 
Wlikea  and  George  IIL,  353.  And 
upon  "the  Boston  people,"  355.  His 
satirical  tracts  486.  His  conduct  with 
respect  to  Whately't  lelteri,  487.  490, 
Apprnra  befure  tbe  Privy  Council,  49S. 
Fiercely  assailed  by  Weddetburn,  493. 
Hia  unruffled  demeanour,  494.  Story  of 
bis  coat,  49.5.  His  intenriews  with 
Chatham,  li.  35.  ^.T.  Reflection  opon 
bim  from  Sandwich,  41.  His  confer- 
ences with  Howe  and  Barclay,  46.  Re- 
tumi  to  America,  61,  Hia  letter  lo 
Mr.  Strahan,  95.  His  visit  to  tbe  camp 
at  Cambridge,  99.  Assists  in  the  Dr- 
ctaration  of  Independence,  145.  His 
itory  of"  Jobn  Thompson,  Hatter,"  146, 
His  interview  with  Lord  Howe,  169. 
Sent  on  a  mission  to  France,  180,  Hia 
apologue  in  iba  Pennsylvania  Conven- 
tion, ISE.  Falsely  accused  by  John  the 
Painter,  317.  Well  received  at  Ver- 
sailles, 335.  His  note  to  the  Englid 
ambassador,  338.  Hit  remark  on  the  loss 
of  Philadelphia,  244.  Carreipands  with 
David  Hartley,  315.  Concludes  atreaty 
with  Franc*,  317.    His  Circular  ta  btbalf 
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oF  Cnptnln  Cook,  4*7.  Favour  shown 
him  at  Paris,  Tii.  IIS.  Hu''B«andKr- 
pent,"  186.  Negotiates  with  Mr.  O9- 
vald,  S65.  His  apclogue  on  De  Gnae'i 
deint,  SSA.  Hia  negotiation)  reneved, 
S9i.  395.  Signs  the  Proriiioiul  Articin, 
997. 

Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  Uii  aceenion  and 
character,  iii.  115(149).  In vadea  Silesia, 
117  (151).  Rejects  orertures  of  recon- 
ciliation, I3L  (155).  Cancludes  a  pence 
193  (22G).  Again  at  var,  S71  (304). 
A^'n  concludes' a  peaca,  S9S  (33S), 
Hu  support  of  the  Pretender,  iv.  lOS. 
His  sarcasms  igainit  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, lis.  Comitaencet  the  SeTsn  Tears 
War,  117.  His  vigilant  administration, 
ISO.  Mia  battles  at  Prague,  169.  At 
Kolen,  171.  At  Rmbscb,  177.  And  - 
«t  Leuthen,  181.  Besieges  Olmiits,Sll. 
A  victor  at  Zomdorf,  SIS.  Defeated  at 
Hoehkirchen,  SIS.  And  at  KunersdorF, 
955.  Disaster  to  bis  arme  at  Maien, 
359.  His  odes,  S65.  His  ijttem  of 
finance,  594.  Add  of  recruiting,  295. 
Besieges  Dresden,  29S.  Gives  battle  at 
Liegnttz,  Sg9.  And  at  Torgan,  SOI. 
His  lass  of  Sehireidniti,  33R.  And  of 
Colberg,  339.  His  resentment  against 
Lord  Bute,  377.  Hecovera  Schweidniti, 
393.  Concludes  peace,  415.  Hii  con- 
tinued resentment  against  England,  v. 
949.  Joins  in  the  partition  of  Puland, 
4TG.  Hia  mock  commentaries  upon  Blue 
Beard,  vi.  473.  Stories  current  upon 
lumaelfiu  Italf,  474. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  arrives  in  Eng- 
land, il  190.  Joins  the  Opposition,  301. 
His  marriage,  SOt.  Complainli  of  hia 
narrow  income,  905.  Conveji  the  Prin- 
cess from  Hampton  Court,  306.  Is 
trholl;  estranged  from  hia  father,  312. 
McssHge  to  him,  iii.  149(183).  Again 
appesra  at  Court,  172  (306).  Hia  inter- 
cession for  Flora  Mscdonald,  470  (501), 
In  Oppoiition,  Iv.  S.      Hia  death,  14. 

French  language,  study  of,  in  England,  i. 
23  (25). 

Priendl;  Islands,  account  of  the,  vL  44S. 

Gage,  Genera),  sent  to  command  at  Boston, 
vi.  10.  Beset  with  difficulties,  16.  Re- 
eeivca  reinforcements,  17.  Sends  out  an 
expedition  to  Concord,  S3.  5S.  His 
agreement  with  the  people  at  Boston,  5B. 
Issues  a  proclamation,  61.  Directs  the 
battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  83.  Hia  official 
report  of  the  numbers,  89.  Causes  of  hta 
inaetivitf,  100.  Returns  to  England,  l( 

Gainsborough,  his  career  aa  an  artist.  1 
494. 


Gsrter.  present  state  of  the, 

ssa. 

Gaseoigne,  Sir  Thomas,  abjuiet  the  Ri]n:au 

Catholic iiiith,vii.  HI. 
Gaspee,  schooner,  case  of  the,  v.  483. 
Gales,  General  Horatio,  enters  the  Ame- 

Bur^yne,  fiG3.  267.  Hia  negotiations, 
277.  a79.  282.  Concludet  the  Conven- 
tion of  Saratoga,  (83.  His  courtes;  and 
kindness,  284.  Jealous  of  Waahingtoti, 
391.  Placed  in  the  Board  of  War,  366. 
Again  removed  from  it,  369.  Sent  to  the 
Catolinat,  72.  Defeated  at  Camden,  74. 
Recalled,  150. 

Oaultier,  Abb^  his  secret  mission  to  Eng- 
land, L  48  (43). 

Caj',  John,  his  resentment  against  Queen 
Caroline,  ii.  346.  Hia  Beggat'a  Opera, 
347. 

George  I.,  hia  writ  demanded  as  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  i.  109  (1 10).  Hu  letter  to 
Queen  Anne,  115(116).  Hia  accesaion, 
137  (138).  Hia  chsracter,  145  (146). 
Arrives  in  England,  149  (150).  His  first 
measures,  ISf  (15S),  His  coronation, 
167(168).  Goes  to  Germany,  316  (31 7). 
Hia  displeasure  with  TovnAend  and 
Walpole,  351  (352).  Returns  to  Eng- 
land, 381  (383).  Estranged  from  his  son, 
440  (441).  Their  reconciliation,  IL  3. 
His  illnesa  and  death,  164.  Account  of 
hia  consort,  165.      His  will,  168. 

George  II.  as  Prince  of  Wales,  estolled  by 
the  Opposition,  l  366  (367).  Estranged 
from  bis  Gither,  440  (441).  Becimvs 
reconciled,  iL  3.  His  attempt  to  see  bis 
mother,  166.  Succeeds  to  the  throne, 
168.  His  character,  169.  Deflcienty 
in  hie  Civil  List,  191,  Goes  to  Oer- 
many,  iii,  314  (948).  Bis  conduct  at 
Detlingen,  220  (954).  Returns  to  Eng- 
Isnd,  «i9  (263).  His  partiality  for  Car- 
teret, 275  (309).  He  yields  to  the 
Pelhams,  278  (31S).  Goes  to  Ger- 
many, 297  (331 ).  Hastens  back  to  Lou- 
don, 364  (398).  Goes  again  to  Ger- 
many, iv.  67.  Returns,  77.  Hia  eon- 
veisation  with  his  grandson,  81.  His 
remark  on  Admiral  Byng,  107.  And 
on  a  libellous  printer,  129.  His  Hano- 
ver savings,  137.  Complaiiu  of  Pitt 
and  Temple,  146.  Of  Newcaatle,  160. 
And  of  Ibe  Duks  of  Cumberland,  175. 
Hia  tuddeo  death,  305.  Supenitilion 
respecting  him,  306.  HU  fbneral, 
SI6. 

George  III.  as  Prince  of  Wales,  hi*  ei- 
presaton  at  hia  ftther'a  deatli,  iv.  15. 
His  aversion  to  the  Frineess  of  Bruns- 
wick,  T9.     Attains    hii  majority,    131. 
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Succeeds  to  tlic  (brone,  308.  His  chi- 
r»cter,  303.  His  gre»t  popularitj,  SSO. 
Marries,  334.  And  is  Einwned,  335. 
Hts  carlj  paHioD  for  I'll;  Satah  Napier, 
y.  IT.  Confers  with  Hr.  Pitt,  S5.  ST. 
59.  His  economjF  complained  of,  SI. 
His  domenic  Tirtues,  89.  Falls  dsn- 
gerouslj  ill,  144.  Suggests  a  Jte^encj 
Bill.  115.  Applies  to  the  Duke  of  Cum. 
berluid,  \S0.  Rnnslates  his  oil  Minis- 
ters, 15!>.  Upbraided  bj  the  Duke 
of  Redrord,  161.  Aoeepti  Lord  R«k. 
inghaiD,  164.  Sees  Lord  Bate  for  the 
la<t  lime,  176.  His  view  ot  American 
afHiirs,  210.  Nimn  Pitt  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Q3fl.  And  Eirl  of  Chatham,  843. 
Hib  letters  to  Chatham,  «TT.  SBG.  308. 
Tlie  debts  upon  his  CItH  List,  34T.  Ad- 
dress to  him  from  Lord  Mayor  Beckford. 
411.  Hit  displeasure  with  Foi,  49H. 
His  answer  to  the  Cilj  Addmees,  vi. 
104.  His  sIMdf  reustuice  to  the  Colo- 
nies considered,  15S.  Debt*  upon  his 
Ciril  List,  EIO.  His  letters  to  Lord 
North,  935.  341.  ViiiU  the  fleet  at 
Portsmouth,  3SS.  Hii  courageous  de- 
termination, 4DT.  Zealous  to  promote 
TOjagea  of  discorery,  4S.S.  A  patron  ot 
the  Ilojal  Acwiem;,  489.  Pre&n  Ram- 
say to  Reynolds,  49.1.  His  notice  of 
Lancelot  Brown,  500.  Suspected  of 
Popery,  rii.    84.       His   firmness    '      "' 


Gordon  riots,  4T.      Rejec' 
"""      And  the 
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Oppoaitit 
Necker,  118.  H 
irom  York-town,  185.  Deuresa  Peerage 
fbr  Lord  G.  Germaine,  196.  His  project 
of  retiring  to  Hanover,  90T.  His  remark 
upon  the  Irish.  223.  His  first  interview 
vith  the  Minister  {torn  the  United  Slatee, 
310.  His  remark  on  Warren  Hastings, 
386.  His  taste  for  farming,  488.  Cor- 
responds with  Arthur  Young,  496. 

Geraldino.  the  Spanish  Edtoj  in  Loodoo. 
ii.  40S(iii.  13).    ■ 

Germaine.  Lord  Geo^e  (tt  Seektille, 
I.ord  G.).  his  duel  with  GovenioT  John- 
stone, T.  499.  Nsmed  Secretary  of  Stale, 
TI.  lOT.  His  intended  retirement,  331. 
ReceiTes  ■  project  from  Arnold,  ril  1ST. 
His  accounts  of  Lord  North  and  the 
King,  1B5.  Declares  the  unanimity  of 
Ministers,  19S.  Raised  to  the  Peerage 
as  Viseouat  Sackville,  196. 

Gibbon,  E.,  his  eharaclei  of  Fox,  t.  500. 
Describes  Lord  North's  conciliatory 
seheine,  ru  4T.  His  **Justi^ing  Me- 
morial," 401.  His  life  and  writings,  463. 
Compared  with  Hume,  46T.  His  attacks 
upon  revealed  religion,  473.  474.  De- 
scribes the  GMdon  rioters.  Tii.  39.     And 


the  stale  of  parties,  399.  His  life  at 
Oxford,  467. 

Gibraltar,  project  of  ceding.  L  464  (465). 
Betlegcd  by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  159^  De- 
manded in  negotiation  with  titem,  193. 
Prqject  of  ceding  renewed,  i*.  166. 
Another  siege  of.vii.  61.  137.  S7S — 989. 
Signal  triumph  of  the  English  garrison, 
aso.  Its  oession  dementi  by  Spain, 
303.      Bui  refilled,  MA. 

Gin  Act,  account  of  the,  ii.  983.  Its  re- 
peal, iii.  318(^46). 

Glasgow,  grant  to  the  Town  Council  al,  it.  3. 

Glenshiel,  action  at,  i.  503  (503). 

Gloucester,  William  Duke  of,  his  nMrrisge 
with  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Walde- 
grave,  v.  461.  His  oonrersation  at  Meti, 
tLSSO. 

Glynn,  Serjeant,  appears  a*  counwl  for 
Wilkes,  V.  894.  Elected  for  Middle*«i, 
998.      Wilkes  not  his  friend,  vi.  sa 

Goddard,  General,  bis  career  in  India,  viL 
407.  4ia 

Ooldsmhb,  Dr.,  his  booka  and  eaiiTenatiaii, 
vi.  483.  Hie  two  rules  for  a  connoisseur, 
496.      HU  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  rii.  483. 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  his  maiden  speech  in 
Parliament,  vL  358.  His  career  and 
character,  363.  Chosen  President  of  the 
Protestant  Associations,  396.  Opposes 
Burke's  Bill  for  Economical  Reform,  rii. 
9.  His  silly  speeches,  S4.  Concenvs  the 
Protestant  Asaociators,  35.  Marches 
with  them  to  Whitehall,  96.  Preeenis 
the  great  Proteatant  petition,  31.  Tliiea- 
tened  by  two  Colonels,  39.  Disavows 
tlie  riots  in  his  name,  36.  His  tame  sub- 
mission, 38.  Sent  lo  the  Tower,  51. 
His  trial  delayed,  GO.  131.  Defended 
by  Enkine,  IS6.      And  acquitted,  137. 

Gorti,  Baron,  his  riie  and  cbaraclet,  L  385 
(386).      Tried  and  executed,  479  (480). 

Gower,  Earl,  declines  the  offers  of  Chat- 
ham, T.  359.  Becomes  Lewd  Prendent, 
381.  Defends  the  Goremment  for  em- 
ployinfc  savage  Indians,  309.  Rniglu^ 
49!.  His  opinions  shared  by  Lord  North, 
433.      Orertures  to  him.  rii.  SI9. 

Grafton,  Duke  ot,  dismissed  fivm  his  Lord 
Lieutenancy,  T.  33.  Visits  Wilkes  in 
the  Tower,  47.  Appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  164.  Resigns,  833.  Becomes 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  840.  His 
Memoirs.  341.  955.  His  recommends, 
tioo  of  Burke,  859.  His  interview  with 
Chatham,  977.  Becomes,  in  fcct.  Prime 
Minister,  279.  His  visit  at  Hayes,  303, 
His  letters  to  Chatham.  30S.  His  cha- 
racter, 310.  Outvoted  in  Cabinet,  365. 
Assailed  by  CbatliBm,3T3.  Resigns,  3 Sa 
His  altercation  with  Chatham,  368.    Ac- 
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cepti  tbe  l'ii>7  Snl.441.  RHigni  it,*!. 
lOT.  Hii  accuunti  of  Cliatbatn,  308. 
Overture*  made  to  him  and  hia  rriendi, 
397.  Agaia  Lord  Privy  Seal,  *ii.  S13. 
Dismtufied  wixh  Shelbume,  £74.  304. 

Gnnhy,  Marquie  of,  lesdg  the  esTalry  at 
Minden,  iv.  364.  His  conduct  at  Lard 
G.  Sackville'a  tiial,  969.  An  eieellent 
officer,  304.  I^eada  the  left  wing  at  Kirch 
Denkem,  343.  And  the  right  wing  at 
Liittemburg,  394.  Named  Marter  of  the 
OidnancG,  v,  43.  Proposed  aa  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 160.  Reaigiu  bis  em- 
plojiments,  376.     ll'a  death,  414. 

Gtsnby,  Marquiaof^aftenrardi&uTth  Duke 
of  Rutland,  an  adherent  of  Chatham,  wi. 
31 1.  Conveya  a  mcsuge  to  Hayet,  341. 
Hi)  friendahip  vilh  the  younger  Pitt, 
vii.  113. 

Granville,  EaH  (•«  CarlsetX  l>ia  diSer- 
eneca  vith  hi*  colleague*,  liL  2T5  (309). 
DUmiawd  from  office^  378  (312).  Hii 
coup  d*  mm»  for  power,  441  (4TS).  Be- 
eome*  Preiident  of  tbe  Council,  iv.  35. 
Hejeeu  tbe  ofi^n  oT  Neweaail^  1S4.  Hi* 
remark  on  Pitt,  131.  Hi*  apeech  in 
Cabinet,  361.      HLs  death,  40S. 

Crane,  Comte  de,  in  command  of  a  French 
fleet,  viL  144.  Appear*  in  the  Chelapeak, 
167.  Hi*  great  ship  tbe  Villa  d«PariB,169. 
Confen  with  Waahioglon,  17a  Aasiati 
in  the  reduction  of  St.  Kilta,  197.  Plana 
tbe  cont|ue*t  of  Jamaica,  SSS.  Funued 
by  Rodney,  S57.  Great  Tictory  gained 
over  bim.  SS8,     Disgraced  at  borne,  S6a 

Crnttaa,  Keiiry,  hii  riae  and  character,  vii. 
390.  Move*  for  the  Free  Trade  of  Ire- 
land, ££4.  And  for  her  legialative 
equality,  338.  Supports  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic claims,  S30.  Hii  unprecedented 
form  of  lummons,  331.  Ref\iw*  all  de- 
lay. Sits.  Hi*  great  apeecb,  334.  Mi* 
triumphant  success,  335.  Popular  gra- 
titude to  him,  337.   Hi9cloeingyear^SS9. 

Gray,  T.,  his  academical  claims.  i,  3S. 
His  lampoons  upon  Lord  Bute^  41. 
And  upon  Lord  Sandwich,  91.  His 
greater  poems,  vi.  483. 

Greene,  General,  commands  at  Brooklyn, 
vi.  164.  Diaabled  b^  illness,  165.  His 
advice  to  Washington,  170.  Reports 
■■  tbe  in&mou«  conduct  "  of  some  troops, 
173.  Protests  againat  the  course  of 
D'Estsing.  SSI.  Left  in  commuid  of 
Waabington's  army,  viL  83.  Preside*  at 
the  trial  of  Andrl,  96.  His  conference 
Willi  General  RobertsoD,  98.  Of  scanty 
ediieatioD,  103.  Id  command  of  the 
southern  amy,  1  SO.  Hia  character,  151. 
Hi*  active  and  judicious  nonduct,  153. 
Gives  battle  at  Guilbrd,  155,     And  at 


Hobklrk'aHilt,I5B.  Hiidenunetationsoa 
thecBseof  Hayne,  16a  Hisaction  at  tlie 
Eulaw  Sprlngi,  163  Reconquer*  Georgia, 
163,      Hi*  account  of  his  army,  353. 

Grenville,  George,  a  candidate  lor  the 
Speaker's  chair,  tv.  370.  Become*  8e- 
crcUiy  of  State,  386.  DiSen  on  tbe 
Degotialion*  at  Pari*.  406.  Transferred 
to  the  Admiralty,  410.  Hi*  nickname 
"  the  Gentle  Shepberd.'  v.  S3.  Becomes 
Prime  Miniiter,  41.  His  character,  51. 
Crisis  in  hia  administiatioD,  55.  58.  61, 
Hi*  defence  of  General  Warranty  77. 
Hii  vindictive  meanirea,  79.  Attempts 
to  lei  America,  183.  139.  Cairiea  the 
Stamp   Act,  131.       Hii  conduct  on  the 

Regency    Bill,    145.       HU 

tended,  155.  PuU  forward 
159.  DigmUsed  from  office,  164.  His 
speeches  aa  American  afiair*,  194.  301. 
310.  913.  Hooted  by  the  multitude,  S13. 
Hii  reply  to  Pitt,  314.  Defends  the 
Eait  India  Company,  365,  Supported 
by  the  letter*  of  Juniu*,  33a  Resiit* 
the  expulsion  of  Wilke*,  343.  Pamphlet 
written  under  his  direction,  39a  Hi* 
Bill  on  Controverted  Election*,  393. 
Hi*  declining  health,  393.  Will  not 
Tote  on  lbs  American  revenue  401.  Hia 
dea^,  414. 

Grenville,  Tliorois,  enters  Parliament,  vii. 
113.  Ilia  character,  114.  Move*  an 
amendment  to  the  Addreaa,  116.  Hi* 
mission  to  Puns,  S67,  Ketum*  to  En- 
gland, 291. 

Grey,  Geoervl  Charlfs,  hi*  inrprisa  and 
rout  oF  Wayne,  vi.  343.  His  leel  and  ar- 
dour, 381.     His  subsequent  peerage,  382. 

Groavenor,  I«dy,  her  divorce,  t.  461. 

Gyllenborg,  Count,  hii  arrest  in  Loluion,  i. 
3B8  (3B9). 

Halifax,  Charles  Montagu,  Earl  o^  fail 
death  and  character,  L  196(197). 

HalifBi,  George  Dunk,  Earl  of,  becomes 
Lord  Lieutenant  oF  Ireland,  iv.  337. 
And  Secretary  of  State,  410.  Hi*  cha- 
racter, v.  43.  Hia  eiamioation  of  Wilkes, 
46.  Miamanagea  the  Regency  Bill,  H6. 
148.  Hi*  conduct  while  in  Ireland,  183. 
Action  brought  against  him  by  Wilkes, 
353.      Hi*  death,  441. 

Halilii,  in  Nova  Scotia,  founded,  iv.  6. 

Hamilton,  William  Geisrd,  hi*  "single 
speed],''  iv.  US.  Quarrels  with  Burke,  r. 
326. 

Hancock,  John,  a  merchant  at  Boston,  v. 
356.  His  sloop  the  "Liberty"  seised, 
957.  Cboaen  President  of  Congress,  vL 
61.      Resigns,  251. 

Hanover,    treaty   of;    iL  133.      It*   forced 
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neutrality,  iii.  123  {15T).  140  (174). 
Troops  of,  taken  into  Brituh  pay,  S(H 
(S3S).  Clo»  of  that  ilipulation,  385 
(319).   Troopaof.  in  England,  it.  139. 

Hanway,  Jonaa,  hia  beneroleiit  cierliona, 
»ii,  49.'i. 

Harcourt,  Lord  Chancellor,  his  interrie* 
villi  Biron  SehuCc,  L  109  (110).  Du. 
plRcedby  Lord  Covpcr,  151  <ij3).  Hia 
character,  ii.  TB. 

Harcourt,  General,  aftenrardi  Earl,  his 
■urpriie  and  capture  of  J-n,  ii.  193. 

Hirdwick.!,  Lotd  («  P.  Yorke),  be- 
comei  Chief  Jiutiee,  iL  257.  And  Clian- 
cellor,  aoe.  Hia  irarlike  speech,  40T 
(iii  15).  Opposes  the  Witnesats  In- 
demnity Bill,  iiL  183  (SIT).  Hia  cha- 
racter, 199  (333).  His  account  of  Ilie 
King's  Tie«4  9T6  (303).  His  alUck 
upon  Foi,  iv.  41.  Raised  to  an  Eail- 
danp,  ST.  Bcs'gns  the  Great  Senl,  IS5. 
Opposes  the  eitention  of  the  Haheas 
Corpus  Act,  186.  His  speech  afainst 
Ibe  Peace  of  Paris,  414.  Kefuset  to  pre- 
sent the  Address  from  Cainbridgi^  t.  es. 
Hu  death,  SS. 

Hardy,  Sir  Charles,  in  cornmand  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  tL  408.  Perfunns  his  duty 
well,  410. 

HargreoTes,  James,  his  inventive  genius,  T. 
4.     Escapes  from  his  native  town,  1 1. 

Karhguin,  story  of  the  dog,  ii.  56.  64. 

Hatley.  Lord  Mayor,  lial«Eiil  to  the  mob, 
V.  297. 

Harris,  Sir  James,  his  diptomatio  career  in 
Spain,  V.  49t.  4S^ 

Harrington,  Lord  (tee  W.  Stanhope),  be- 
comes Secretary  of  SUte,  ii.  831.  His 
warlike  leanings,  40T  (iii.  15).  Created 
an  Earl,  and  appointed  Lord  Fraident. 
ITl  (£05).  Again  Secretary  of  Slate, 
S78  (31S).  His  differences  with  Lord 
Bath,  441  (4T£).  Becomes  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  483  (513). 

Hartley,  David,  relieves  the  American 
prisoners,  vL  315.  His  motion  for  peace, 
vii.  131.      His  miHion  to  Paris,  3(J8. 

Hassan,  Gaai,  his  early  career,  v.  472. 
Raises  the  siege  of  Lemnoa,  4T4. 

Hastings,  Warren,  named  the  iirst  Covemor- 
Geneiai  of  India,  vii.  SS3.  His  charao. 
ter,  aS8.  Hie  career  in  peace,  S63_S93. 
And  in  war,  401—447.  Chaises  against 
him  in  England,  449.  Close  of  his  go- 
vernment in  India,  456. 

Has 

llawke.  Admiral,  afterwards  Lord,  li 

tory  olf  Belleisle,  iii.  493  (534).  In- 
structions to  him,  iv.  Tl.  Sent  to  the 
Mediterranean,  lOT.     Aud  to  llic  mouth 


of  the  Charente,  ten.  His  blockade  of 
Brest,  931.  His  great  victory  off  Qui- 
beron,951. 

Hawley,  General,  his  character,  iiL  435 
(45G).  Deleated  at  Falkirk,  439  (463> 
Foremost  in  every  cruelty,  464  (495). 

Hayne,  Colonel  Isaac,  tried  and  eieculed, 

vil  16a 

Hearoe,  Samuel,  his  journey  to  the  Copper- 
mine River,  vi.  453. 

Heath,  General,  bis  ridicoloni  aSair  at 
Kingsbridge,  vi.  209. 

Henley,  Colonel,  his  outrageous  oonduct, 
vi.  395. 

Henry,  ftitrick,  hii  politieal  earecr  and 
cbaraeler,  v.  1 34.  Signs  the  non-impor- 
tation i^reement,  395.  Heads  the  demo- 
craticpartyinVirginia,4S3(vLl4).  His 
speech  in  the  Virginia  Conveutlon,  99. 
Chosen  Governor,  iS6. 

Herbert,  Colonel,  afterwards  Lord  PordMS- 
ter,  his  high  spirit,  viL  3T. 

Hervey,  Lord,  his  duel  with  Pulteney,  ii. 
239.  Hia  account  of  Queen  Caroline^ 
death-bed,  316.  A  writer  of  pamphlets, 
341.  Becomes  Lord  Privy  Seal,  iii.  30 
(64).  Intrigues  against  Walpole,  150 
(184).  His  speech  on  the  Gin  Act,  SIS 
(34T).      Hie  death.  337  (971). 

Hessians,  hiring  of;  vL  13a  Jest  of  Fra- 
derick  II.  upon  them,  131. 

Highwaymen,  account  of  tlie,viL  469. 

Hill^iarough.  Earl  of,  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  v.  61.  Becomes  the 
third  Secretary  of  State,  381.  Hb  ad- 
ministration of  Colonial  affairs,  355.  358. 
363.  His  circular  letter,  365.  Retirea 
from  office,  489.  Opposes  Lord  North's 
Bills,  vL  33a  Again  accepts  the  Seal^ 
491.     Aaauled  in  the  Gordon  riots, viL  98. 

Hoadley,  Bishop,  conboversy  with,  i.  453 
(454). 

Hogarth,  character  of  bis  painlinga,  vi.493. 

Holland,  Henry,  Lwd  (it  Foi),  hiandre- 
ment  at  Kingsgate,  v.  41.  His  remark 
on  the  SpitolGelda  riots,  154.  Sues  to 
Chatham  for  an  Earldom,  498.  Pays  his 
sou  Charles's  dibits,  497. 

Holroyd,  Colonel,  afterwards  I.ard  Sheffield, 
hia  spirited  conduct  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, vii.  33.  Commands  the  Militta  in 
Holbom,  48. 

Hood,  Sir  Samuel,  his  action  with  some 
French  abips,  vii  145.  His  reports  to  Sir 
H.  Clinton,  167.  His  bold  manouvres, 
197.  Second  in  Rodney's  victory.  356. 
95S.      Receives  sn  Irish  peerage,  363. 

Horne  (Tooke),  John,  his  controversy  with 
Junius,  V.  325.  And  with  Wilke^  453. 
t'rncaedings  against  him,  496.  Hb  trial 
for  libel,  vi.  320. 
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Hinier,   Admiral,  naa 

Purto  Ballo,  iL  161. 
Howard,  John,  bu  life  .    . 

505.      His  beDevaledt  eiertioiu,  506— 


510.      HUdea^,  511. 

Howa,  Admiral  (Lord),  capturei  tha  Al- 
cide  aod  Ete  hj*,  it.  68.  Hia  intervieirs 
with  Franklin  in  London,  tL  46.  Seat 
to  America,  137.  UiapaciGoolyecli,  138. 
Hia  letter!  ia  Waihingtau,  163.  His  re- 
port upon  Brooklyn,  166.  Senda  a  mta- 
tan  to  Cong[na,1GS.  Confen  vith  their 
delegates,  169.  Iteducei  Lhe  Deliwaie 
defencea,  S45.  848.  Saili  in  pursuit  of 
D'Ertaing,seo.  In  command  of  the  Chan- 
nel fleet,  <rii.  375.    RelieTei  Gibrallar.SQO. 

Howe,  General  (Sir  Wijliam),  lentto  Ame- 
rica, T.  79.  Leads  the  troop*  at  Bunker's 
Hill,  83.  Succeeds  to  the  chief  com- 
mand, 101.  Hia  militarj  scheme*,  133. 
Relinquiihei  Boiton,  125.  Jen  of  Fre- 
derick IL  an  his  name,  131.  His  Nora 
Scotia  quarters,  132.  136.  Carries  on 
the.  war,  175.  187—194.  an.  238 — SSO. 
Recalled  to  England,  332.  Farting  fes- 
tival 10  him,  371. 

Hubertsburg,  Peace  of,  concluded,  it.  415- 

Huddf ,  Cspuin.  case  of,  Tii.  250. 

Hugliea,  Sir  Edward,  hia  naTol  actions,  riL 

H  ume,  DsTid,  his  account  of  Ftince  Charles, 
iii  256(289).  Hi*  own  life  and  wtitine*, 
vi.  460.  Compared  wilb  Gibbon,  167. 
Enduring  Ume  of  bis  History,  4Ta 

Huntingdon,  Countess  of,  ■  patron  of  the 
Methodists,  ii.  389  (38B). 

Huntington,    W.,    accounts  c£  bis   boyish 

Huske,  General,  bis  description  of  American 

appoiotnunt*.  t.  362. 
Hutchinson,    Lieut.-Ga  ... 


the  colony  of  Maasaehuaetts,  t.  396.  R«- 
moTea  the  troops  to  Caitle  Williain,  402. 
Beset  witb  controrersiea,  40T.  His  cha- 
racter, 4  S4.  UisleUerstoWhalelj,  188. 
Recalled,  tL  la 
Hydet  Ali,  General-in-Chief,  tr.  520.  So- 
Teteign  of  Mysore,  vii.  336.  His  war 
■gainst  the  Engli^,  338.  Concludn 
peace,  342.  His  reign  and  character, 
343.  His  warlike  preparations,  421. 
He  inrodes  the  Camotic,  4S3.  His  first 
iuccesses,  484.  And  subsequent  dereats, 
4S7,  488.     Hia  illness  and  death,  454. 

Imhof,  Baron,  account  of,  tii.  894. 

Iinpey,  Sir  Elijab,  a  achooltellow  of  Hast- 
ings, vii.  362.  His  conduct  in  the  case 
of  Nuncomar,  380.  382.  Decides  be- 
tween   the    claiinstils    fur    power,    SSK 


Hiadifferenceiwith  HBitingt,416.  How 
reconciled,  418.  Hi*  visit  to  Lucknow, 
i*3.  Charges  against  him,  448.  Re- 
called to  England,  449. 

India,  rise  of  the  British  empire  in,  iv.  41& 
527.  Vast  schemes  of  Cbaibsm  for  it* 
goiemment,  t.  260.  S63.  875.  Teas 
supplied  by  its  Company,  401.  480.  488. 
Its  growth  and  progress,  tii.  312 — 459. 

Inos  in  England,  account  of  the,  iii.  133 
(167)i  TiL4G4. 

Inverness,  John  Hay,  titular  Lord,  the 
fiivourite  of  tbe  Pretender,  ii.  133.  Exiled 
to  .Avignon,  184.  His  death,  iii.  33 
(73). 

Ireland,  general  state  of,  in  1 7 1 3,  i.  90(91) 
Inl758,  IT.  188.  Inl76S,  t.  181.  Views 
of  Chatham  ibr  its  goremment,  251.  lU 
afiairslnl770,  413.  From  1778  to  1783, 
vii  215— 24a 

Islo,  Earl  of,  his  character,  iii.  237  (271). 


Jacobites,  account  of  the,  i.  16  (IS).  TImr 
correspondence  frequently  disclosed,  ii. 
234.  Their  extinction  as  a  party,  iii. 
529  (560).  For  a  short  time  raviTed, 
IT.  10. 

Jay,  John,  his  viewi  upon  New  York,  iL 
171,  Chosen  I^endent  of  Congres*,4I8. 
Arrives  at  Paris,  vii.  292. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  his  account  of  Patrick 
Henry,  v.  135.  Signs  tbe  non-importa- 
tion agreement,  395.  Heads  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  Virginia,  483.;  vi.  14. 
Draws  up  Ihe  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, 145, 146.  158  Decline*  the  mis- 
sion to  France,  IBf.  Is  Gorernor  of 
Virginia,  viL  157.  Hi*  escape  ^m 
Lord  Comwallis,  158. 

Jekyll,  Kr  Joseph,  his  cbaraoter,  iL  248. 

Jenkins's  ears,  fable  of.  iL  403  (iii.  10). 

Jenkinson,   Cbaile*,    hia   political    csreer, 

T.  31. 

Jersey,  descenta  of  the  French  upon,  tL 
413)   Til.  137. 

Jew*,  Aet  for  their  Natural  itation,  !t.  35. 
Repealed  next  Session,  37.  Insctiption 
on  their  hou*«  in  the  Gordon  riotl,  viL 
44. 

"John  the  Painter,"  bis  incendiary  Srea, 
vi.  214.  216.      Tried  and  executed,  811. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  impugns  the  dramatio  unities, 
ii.  339.  Hi*  account  of  Savage,  339.  Re- 
ceiiea  a  pension,  v.  32.  His  sarcasm  npon 
George  Greniille,  BT.  His  opinion  of 
Burke,  331.  Of  Chathani,  245.  Of 
Thurlo«,445.  And  of  Wedderbuni,  45 1 . 
His  remark  upon  Omai,  144.  The  first 
to  stem  tbe  tide  of  infidelity  in  that  age, 

475.  Uphold*  the  dignity  of  literature, 

476.  A   founder  of  "tlia   Club,"  478. 
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Dewrribei  the  Gordon  riata,  tu.  44.  4G. 

His  life  at  Oiford,  46S.      His  RaBwlu, 

4S2.       Recommciidi  (he   phUDSoph;r    "^ 

trade,  497. 
Johutone,  Governor,  hii   duel  wiih  Lord 

G.  Genaiine,  t.  499.      Sent  a  ComniiB- 

■iooer  to  America  vL  938.        HU  eorre- 

■poQdenoe  with  General  lUed,  3TS.  3TJ. 
Jones,  Paul,  tbrenleos  the  British  eoutt,  vi. 

411.     Well  received  in  HoUwid.  Tii.  64. 

Comptlmcnu  pud  him  in  France,  1 18. 
"  Junius,"  lint  ippnrance  of,  v,  3fiO.      His 

merit*    u    an    author,  338.       Who    was 

Junius?  3SS. 

Ketnpenfeldt.  Admiral,  bis  unnteoetsful  ei- 
peditloo,  Tii.  ISS,  host  in  the  Bojal 
George,  3TG.     His  character,  37T. 

Keiidsl,  Duchess  of,  account  of,  i.  317  (3I<<>. 
Her  rapacity,  353  (354) ;  ii.  59.  Her 
cabals  with  Bolingbroke,  77.  Sides  with 
Walpole  and  TowiubeDit,  85.  Gained 
OTer  by  Bolingbroke,  1 63.  Her  giief  at 
the  death  of  George  1.,  165. 

Kennelt,  Lord  Majior,  hii  want  of  fiimness, 
Tii.  35.  Tried  and  couTicted  for  neglect, 
53. 

Kent,  the  landscape  gardener,  account  o( 
Ti,499. 

Keppel,  Admiral,  afterwards  Lord,  bis  con- 
duct at  Byng'a  trial,  ir.  141.  Reduces 
Goree,  198.  Attacks  Belleixle,  348.  In 
command  of  the  Cbanoel  fleet,  vi  387. 
Hii  action  off  Uihant,  389.  Court  mar- 
tial on  him,  390.  Resigns  his  command, 
393.  Hissullen  complaints,  410.  Elected 
br  Surrey,  tIL  109.  His  generoulj  to 
Ersk'me,  135.  Named  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  SIS,  Sends  out  Rodney's  i 
call,  354.  His  confessions  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  270,  275. 

Kilmorruick,  Earl  of,  joins  Prince  Charles, 
iil  336  (370).  His  trial  and  eiecutioo 
476  (507). 

King  Charles's  Day,  debate  upon,  v.  457. 

King,  Dr.,  his  account  of  Prince  CharleN 
iiu  343  (381  }.  355  (388).  Meets  him  in 
London,  it.  13.  Rec«Ted  at  St.  James's, 
T.  33, 

''  King'a  Friends,"  account  of  the  party  ao 
calliHJ,  V.  173.  Charges  against  them, 
177.     Tiicir  grounds  of  defence,  179. 

Kosciusko,  Thaddeus,  employed  in  Ame- 
rica, ti.  939.  Plana  the  lines  on  Behmus's 
Heigbts,  367. 

La  Fayetie,  Marquia  de,  liis  character,  vL 
SS9.  Proci«ds  to  America.  934.  His 
advice  to  a  preacher,  336.  Wouudcd  at 
the  Brandywim-.  343.  His  TJsit  at  Red- 
buik,  249.     His  opiiuon  of  the  Congress 


inlrigucs,  367.  Designed  Kir  Canada, 
368.  His  post  on  Barren  Hill.  37a  His 
ehaUenge  to  Lord  Carlisle,  976.  Gom 
back  to  France,  3B6.  CompUina  at  the 
disputes  in  Congress,  491.  His  nturn 
to  the  American  army,  tIL  78.  Eldanw- 
tioQ  of  Washington  to  him,  94.  Tske« 
part  iu  the  trial  of  Andr*,  96.  His  edu- 
cation much  oeglected,  103.  Sent  vi(b 
a  detachment  to  Virginia,  148.  His  es- 
cape from  Lord  Cornwallis,  158.  Takes 
part  iu  the  nege  of  York-lown,  1 78. 

I^lly,  Comte  de,  his  command  in  India,  h. 
509.  Take*  and  raies  Fort  St.  Daoid, 
511.  Besi(«es  Madras,  519.  Compelled 
to  retreat,  514.  Defeated,  at  Wandewasb, 
517.  Surrenders  Pondicherry,  523.  Tried 
and  beheaded  in  France,  584. 

X<aurens>  Henry,  elected  President  of  Con- 
gress, Ti.  951.  Itelires  from  office,  418. 
Taken  prisoner  at  sea.  tU.  118.  Com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  119.  Hisimprisoo- 
ment diseuBsed,  199.  ArnTesatFaria,S93. 

Law,  John,  his  "  System  "  at  PaiH,  iL  1 1, 
His  lulure  and  flight,  IS. 

Lawless,  Sir  Patrick,  agent  et  Spain  in 
London,  L  108  (103). 

Lawrence,   M^or,  bis  command  in  India, 


F.  446.  4 


I.  46  S. 


Layer,  Christopher,  a  leading  Jacobite  con- 
spirator, ii.  53.  Arrest^  55.  Tried 
and  eiecuted,  66. 

Lee,  Arthur,  account  of  hia  mission  to  Spain, 

Lee,  General  Charles,  enters  the  American 
serriee,  vi.  78.  Sent  to  South  Carulina, 
1 33.  Mode  prisoner  in  the  Jeneys,  1 93. 
Eiefaanged,  340.  Designed  tor  Cmn- 
mander-in-Chie^  366.  His  failure  at 
tbe  battle  of  Monmoutb,  3T9.  Compbin* 
(^  the  American  titles,  tIi.  84. 

Lee,  General  Henry,  his  surprise  of  Paulus 
Hook,  Ti.  415.  Hii  alaughta  of  (he 
loyalists,  rii.  154. 

Legge,  Henry,  becomes  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  it.  47.  Pridn  himself  on 
being  a  Whig,  63.  ReFiise*  to 
the  Heauan  Subsidy,  75.  Disi 
Again  in  office,  tS7.  Again  dismissed, 
149.      Reinstated,  IGI.      IKsplaoed,  SS7. 

LesiDck,  Admiral,  his  action  off  Toulon,  iii. 
966  (^99>  His  cipeditioD  to  Brittany. 
481  (51 S). 

Lerens,  gardoi  at,  deaoribed,  vi.  SOO. 

Levis,  Erasmuiw  the  coufldant  of  Lord  Ox- 
ford, i.  137  <19S).  Engage*  in  the  Jaco- 
bite conqiiraey,  3 1 1  (313).  Hia  timjdilj, 
ii.  47. 
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Ligooier,  Sir  John,  aftcrwardi  Earl,  ■  pri- 
soner al  Lauffelil,  ili.  49T  (_52>l).  Oter- 
tur«  to  him  from  ]}«  8aii!,  499<530). 
Rctnoved  from  tbe  Ordnance,  *.  43.  But 
obtaina  ■  peerage,  44. 

Unenln,  Oowral  Banjamin,  hii  brarery,  n. 
STl.  Joini  in  the  attack  of  SaTanoah, 
-419.  Surrenden  it  Cbvlalon,  ni.  68. 
Eiehanged,  ISO.  Recei*ea  the  Englidi 
prisotun  at  York-town,  ISO. 

Ijabon,  Bcoount  of  thecaTthqiiake  at,  it.  ST. 
Relief  to.  Ham  England,  g|. 

literature,  account  of,  ja  the  r«gn  of  George 
II.,  u.  317— 354,  In  tbe  reign  of  George 
III.,  Ti.  460—486. 

Lodiiel,  Donald  Camemn  of,  hi*  eharaeter, 
1  (75).  Joini  Prince  Charlei  at 
uid^  313  (341\  Embuki  with 
bim  fb[  France,  473  (SOI). 

Lockhart,  of  Camvath,  bring!  up  a  "bigfa 
monarchical  addfen "  from  Edinburgh, 
i.  86(87).  Coneepondt  irilh  the  Pre- 
tetider,  ti.  I3T.  181.  Hii  death,  350.  i  iiL 
350  (383^ 

London,  rapid  increase  of,  vii.  499. 

Lorda,  Houae  o(  oompoiitioii  in  1TI3,  i. 
61  (63), 

Lotteriiis,  account  of,  rii.  478. 

Loudoun,  Earl  of,  commandii  in  North 
America,  ir.  167.    Recalled,  199. 

Loughborough,  Lord  (m  Wedderbuin), 
hia  conduct  on  the  fecial  Comminion, 
vii.  59.  Hia  able  defvnce  of  Clive,  355. 

Louia  XIV.,  hia  death  and  character,  L  e07 
(SOB). 

Louia  XV„  his  character,  iii.  815  (349). 
Hia  illoeia  at  Meta,  269  (30S).  Hia 
courage  at  Fontenoj,  393  (SS7).  Ac- 
count of  bis  Court  and  family.  It.  346. 
His  death,  ii.  13. 

Irfniii  XVI.,  hia  aceenion  and  Bnt  mea- 
turea,  *i.  13. 

Lotiiiburg,  reduced  by  tbe  people  of  New 
England,  iii.  299  (333). 

Lont,  Lord,  retakn  Iniemefo,  L  3S7  (868). 
Hia  cabals,  iii  40  (74).  Waiera  between 
both  partie*,3S7  (361).  3B0  (414).  His 
first  and  last  meeting  with  Fnnce  Charles, 
469  (493).  Diacorered  and  aeiied,  466 
(497).  Hia  trial  and  tiectitioo,  478 
(509). 

Lowther,  Sir  Jamea,  marries  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Bute,  t.  39.  Hia  character,  167. 
Complains  of  tbe  frequtncjr  of  duels,  liL 
14.  Brings  Fitt  into  Parliament,  113. 
His  tnotion  for  peace,  191. 

Lucas,  Dr.,  hia  political  career  in  Ireland, 


Ljttleton,  Goorge,  afterwards  Lord,  hia 
outset  in  public  life.  ii.  304.  Becomes 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Iv.  85.  A 
Peer,  196.  His  remark  on  Wilkes's  paro. 
die«.  T.  67.  His  motion  against  "  Droit 
Le  Roi,"  75.   Declinesthe  Treasur;,  159. 

Hacanney,  Lord,  bisgotemment  of  Madras. 

Tii.  4Sa  ^ 

MacelnGeld,  I^^rd  Chancellor,  his  trial,  ii 

lOS. 
Macdonald,  Flora,  her  eaaiitance  to   Prince 

Charles,  iii.  46B  (499).      Her  imprison- 
ment in  Lonaon,  470  (501). 
Macintosh,   Brigadier,    his    eip edition     L 

939  (340).       His  attempt   upon    Edin. 

burgh,  241    (842).      Marches  to   Kelso, 

947  (248).     Hia  surrender  at  Preston, 

S55  (256).     Hia  escape  from  prison.  Sgs 

(997>  *^  ^ 

Mackay,     Colonel,     his     account    of    the 

American  ditcontent),  *.  399. 
Mackenzie,    Algiander,    his   enterprise    in 

North    America,  tL    454.       Discovers  a 

new  and  large  riier,  456. 
Hackeniie,  James  Stuart,   diamiised  from 

office,  T.  160.      Reinstated,  24 1. 
Maclean,  Donald,  Terdict  of  Wilful  Murder 

against  him,  t.  896. 
Mac  Rea,  Mia,  case  of,  vi.  260. 
Hahomed  Reia  Khan,  promoted  by   Clive, 

TiL    33a       Arrested  at    midnight,  365, 

Again  set  free,  366. 
Mahon,    Charles     Lord,    a    candidate   for 

Westrabrtcr,  YL  28.     His  lofe  of  science, 

36.  Con*eya    a   message   to    Franklin, 

37.  Coafers  with  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, 320.  Attends  Chatham  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  347.  Chairman  of  the 
Kent  Committee,  vii.  4.  Of  service  in 
the  Gordon  rioti,  33,  Enters  Parlia- 
ment, lis.  Moves  an  amendment,  ISl. 
In  the  list  of  delegates,  132.  His  Bill 
against  bribery,  24  B. 

Maine,  Duke  and  Ducbess  du,  their  con- 
spiracy, L  4B0  (481).  Both  arrested, 
484  (485). 

Haitland.  Lord,  bis  character  in  Parliament, 
viLIia. 

Malt  Tai  in  Scotland,  riots  caused  by  the 
iL  !03.  ' 

Manchester,  Duke  of,  his  negotiations  at 
Paris,  vii.  SOS.  Signs  the  deRnilive 
treaties,  309. 

Manilla  Ransom,  account  of  the,  </.  86. 

Manifield,  I«rd,  and  afterwBrds  Eai\  of 
(H  W.  Murray),  his  speech  on  the  Re- 
g^cy  Biil,  V.  147.  Confers  with  the 
King,  148.  His  opinioti  on  American 
affairs,  208.  210.  215.  Against  Lord 
Chatham's  Order  in  Council,  356.     Gives 
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judgment  In  tbe  cue  of  Wilkes,  394. 
His  dccUnlioni  at  Pork,  301.  loTeiglii 
agiinst  CbstlvBtn,  374.  Sup  pons  tlie 
ControTerted  Electloni  Bill,  S94.  His 
aiUiee  upon  the  Falkland  Islands  419. 
Quotn  the  ufing  of  ■  Sutdiiti  General, 
n.  109.  Preaidn  «  the  (rial  of  Home 
Tooke,  921.  Declares  tliat  "the  Teud 
19  sinking,'  331.  Hu  unconcern  at  the 
death-acene  of  Cbatfaam,  S5a  AsKiiled 
by  tbe  Gordtm  rioter*,  til  37.  Under- 
ralM  their  atrenglh,  36.  Hia  house  Uken 
and  fired,  41.  His  ipeech  on  the  recent 
riots,  Si.  Declioea  compensation  for  his 
loues,  58.  Erakine  Manda  firm  againit 
him,  134. 

Manton,   Dr.,   his  119  Sermoiu   upou  the 
119th  Psalm,  L  34  (56). 
'    nianubctures,   rise    and   progress    of  our, 
T.  3. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  hii  cominunicatiDDa  with 
Botingbroke,  i.  310(311).  His  charac- 
ter, 314  (315).  Emharki  for  Scotland, 
315  (316).  lUiaes  the  sUndard  in  tbe 
HighUnds,  S18(319).  Gives  hattle  at 
SherifTiDuir,  357  (2£S).  Attempts  nego- 
tiation, 36B  (£69).  Retreats  from  Perth, 
379  (SaO).  Embarks  lor  Frnnee,  383 
(3S3).  Out  of  bfour  with  James,  ii. 
IS2.      Ilia  death,  311. 

Maria  Theresa,  her  accession  as  Queen,  iii. 
113(147).  Seeks  refuge  in  Hungary, 
135  (159).  Enthuiiasm  in  her  favour, 
137  (16I>  Her  conquest  of  Baiaria, 
189(32^).  Concludes  paace  with  Prussia, 
193  (326).  Her  trealjr  with  England 
■nd  Sardinia,  330  (364).  Again  at  war, 
271(309).  Mcr  husband  elected  Em- 
peror, 29T  (3St).  Concludes  the  Peace 
of  Dresden,  398  (332).  Pa^s  court  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  iv.  113.  Joins 
tlic  league  against  Prusua,  117.  Bealsls 
tlie  partition  of  Poland,  i.  177.      Her 

Marischol,  Earl,  lands  at  Kintail,  i.  SOI 
(502).  His  escape,  503  (504).  Hia 
friendship  in  later  life  with  Rousseau, 
505  (506).  At  Madrid,  iiL  39  (73). 
His  visit  to  Prince  Charles.  361  (394). 
Difference  between  tbem,  263  (297). 
His  return  to  England,  it.  358. 

Marlborough,  John.  Duke  of,  hia  intrigues 
wi)b  the  Jacobites,  i.  17  (19).  Amount 
of  his  salaries  and  peDsions,37  (23).  His 
friendship  for  Bolingbroke,  36  (40).  Re- 
tires to  tbe  Contintnl,  40  (42).  His 
negotiations  with  Stanhope,  81  (113).  At 
OstvDd,  139  (130).  Arrives  in  London, 
140  (141).  Ite-appuinled  Commaiider- 
in-Cbief,  l.'J3(154).  Promotes  the  ac- 
quittal of  Lord  Oxfuid,  417  (418).     Ilii 


death,  ii.  41.  "Not  good  at  compli- 
mentB,'*T.319.   His  opinion  of  libels,  439. 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  Duchess  of,  prapoaals 
of  marriage  to,  iL  49.  Herdeath  ami  oho- 
ractcr,  iii.  374  (307). 

Marlborough,  Charles,  secoiKl  Duke  of, 
commands  near  St.  Malo,  It.  S04.  His 
mysterious  death,  311. 

Marriage  Act,  account  of  the,  iv.  37. 

Marriott,  Sr  James,  his  pedantic  fbllr,  Tii. 
205. 

Martin,  Commodore,  his  resolute  nmduct 
at  Naples,  iii.  196  (330). 

Mosham,  I.adf,  her  cabals,  L  31  (33).  135 
(136). 

Massachusetts  Government  Bill,  accoont  of 
tl>e,  vi.  7.      Repealed,  339. 

Mathews,  Admiral,  bis  action  oBTToaloa, 
iiL  366  (299), 

Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark,  her  marriage, 
T.  463.  Charges  against  her,  163.  Ar- 
rested and  imprisoned,  465.  Convejed 
to  the  Castle  of  Zell,  166.  Her  death, 
167.  In  tears  when  silting  Ibr  faei 
picture,  n.  493. 

Meer  Jaffier,  in  alliance  with  the  English, 
iv.  488.  His  ootli  to  Surstjah  Dowlah, 
493.  Appears  in  the  English  oamp,  19a 
Named  Nabob  of  Bengal,  500.  Deposed, 
Tii.  314.     ReiosUted,  317.      Dies,  335. 

Meer  Cossim,  named  Nabob  of  Bengal,  sii. 
314.  His  maHCre  at  Polna,  316.  Es- 
capes to  the  Robiltas,  327. 

Meredith,  Sir  W.,  rescues  Lord  North  from 
the  mob,  T.  135.  Presents  a  Petition 
against  tlie  Thirty-Nino  Attiolea,  455. 

Mi^tliodiim,  account  of,  ii  fi54  (353). 

Miliiia  Bills,  account  of  tbe,  iv.  133. 

Minorca  reduced  b;  the  French,  it.  96. 
105.  Inquiry  on  tile  loaaof,  150.  Restored 
to  us  at  Uic  peace,  409.  Again  reduced, 
vii.  133.  199. 

Uitthianra,  account  of  tlie,  tL  STI. 

Monson,  Colonel,  sent  to  India,  vii.  353. 
Hia  dilfereDces  with  Hastings,  374—380. 
His  death,  389. 

Montagu,  E.  Woitley,  his  character,  iii.  105 
(139). 

Montagu,  Lodjr  M.  W.,  her  eorlj  studies, 
TiL  483. 

Montagu,  Frederick,  his  motion  upon  King 
Charles's  Day,  t.  457.  His  speech  upon 
the  Shoreham  Bill,  vii.  946. 

Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  tbe  Freneb  Ge- 
neral in  Canada,  iv.  167.  Itepulsct  the 
British  at  Ticonderoga,  909.  His  cha- 
rsDler,  991.  His  prudent  dispositions  at 
Quebec,  937.  His  heri>Ic  death,  318. 
Monument  to  bis  memory,  350.  Saying 
ascribed  to  him,  vi.  143.  Had  employed 
the  savage  Indians,  310. 
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MaDtgontX'y.  Colonel,  hi*  wwlare  *g>ii])t 
tile  Chenikeus,  W.  291. 

Muiitgomvrjr,  Gvnvral,  eutera  the  Ameiiean 
urvice,  tL  79.  ConiiDanils  Id  Caiuiis, 
lis.  Aasaili  Quebec.  1J9.   HU  All,  ISO. 

petition,  iv.  163.     Brought  to  trial.  16.5. 
Mure,  Hannah,  ber  account  of  Cheddar,  nL 

MoiTH,    Gouinneur,    bit    account    of  the 

Committees  of  Congrra,  tL  iBlf. 
Mortmain  Act,  pasung  of  tha,  iL  SSS. 
Morton,  ChierJiutice  of  Cheater,  his  motion 

on  the  Hegenc;  Bill,  v.  148.      Complaiiu 

of  Lord  North,  ii.  SSa. 
Mulgrave,   I'Ord,  hia  vojrage  of  discovery, 

*i.  452. 
Munn;  Beguni,  account  of  the,  vil.  367. 
Munro,  Sir  Hector,  his  Tictory  at   Buiar, 

*ii.   31S.       Hig    further   luccesaei,    3S0. 

Reduces  Pandicherr;,  406.      His  biting 

health,  4S3.      Uefealed  bj  Hyder,  4ai. 

Knluces  Negapatam,  4S1. 
MuTTBj,  Alei^er,  esaminedby  the  House 

of  Commons,  It.  36.  Committed  to  New- 
Rate.  39. 
MurrBf,  Jtdin,  of  Broughton.  an  agent  of 

the  Jacobites,  iiL  ieS  (399).  30»  (»S7>. 

Prince    Charles's   secretary,    333   (36T). 

His  adTioe  at  Derby,  ItO  (443).     Turns 

King'a  evidence,  478  (509). 
Murray,  General  James,  eommaads  at  Que~ 

bee,    iv.    3S6.      At    Uontreal,    9S9.      In 

Minorca,    Tii.  138.     CompelUd  to  sur- 

Murray,  Lord  Gcorge.joiiu  Prince  Charles, 
iii.  SSL  (365).  His  character,  333  (367). 
Mil  adiiee  at  Edinburgh,  iiL  387  (431 ). 
At  Carlisle,  394  (413).  And  at  Derby, 
40t<(440).  Commands  in  the  tkirmish 
at  Clifton,  419  (450).  Hii  conduct  in 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  430  (461>  At 
Stirling,  438  (469).  At  Nairn,  449 
(4B0>.  And  at  Culloden,  455  (4tt6> 
Escapes  to  Holland,  4fj6  (497). 

Murray,  WiU'iam,  commeneemeDt  of  his 
public  career,  it.  403  (iii.  9).  Beoomei 
Solicitor  General,  LiL  198  (333).  HU 
Bnl  speech  in  Parlismenl,  S07  (341 ). 
His  clieraeter,  ir.  5 1 .  Becomes  Attorney 
General,  57.  Supports  Hie  Address,  B4. 
Obtains  the  Chief  Justiceship  with  a 
peerage,  IS4.      Stt  Mansfield. 

Museum,  Brituh,  founded,  it.  41. 

Num,  Lord,  saved  froni  death  by  Stsuhope, 

i.  290(291). 
Nairn,  Miss,  her  courageous  conduct,  iiu 

369  (403> 
Napier,    Lady  Sarah,  romintlc  passion  of 

George  IIL  fiir,  v.  17. 


National  Debt,  state  of,  in  1714,  i.  24  (2G). 

In  1783,  vii.  309. 
Necker,  M.,  his  administration  of  the  French 

finances,  vi.  407.     His  secret  overtures 


V.  117. 
Newcastle.  Holies,  Duke  of,  reproached  by 
the  Prince  ofWales,  L  440  (441).  Be- 
comes Secretary  of  SUte,  ii.  88.  His 
character,  833.  Intrigues  against  Wat- 
pule,  ii.  406  (iii.  13).  Atteroation  be- 
tween tb™,  iii.  30  (64).  His  renewed 
cabals,  150  (IB4).  Hit  meeting  with 
Pulteney,  162  (t9G>  His  wavering 
counsels,  239  (273).  Prevails  over  Cit- 
teret,  877  (310).  His  conslernstion  in 
1745,412(444),  A  promoter  of  the  war. 
SOS  (534),  Prevails  over  Cheslsrfield,  . 
505(536).  Agrees  to  a  peace.  514  (545). 
In  favour  of  German  subsidie%  iv.  3. 
His  cabals  against  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
34.  Becomes  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
47.  His  negolialioniwith  Pitt  and  Fui, 
55.  58.  63.  75.  And  with  Murray  and 
EgmonI,  123,  134.  Resigns,  135.  His 
cabals  in  Opposition,  143.  153.  Com- 
bines wiih  Pitt,  157.  Confers  with  Lord 
Waldegrave,  159.  Rianststed  in  office, 
161.  Confines  himself  to  patronage,  218. 
280.  Hia  object  meusge  to  Lord  Bute, 
313.  HisGomplaints,322.  His  prudent 
neutrality,  3Ga  Retires  from  office,  3S4. 
Wiahes  to  resume  it,  386.  Hia  conver- 
sation with  Lord  Barrington,  413.  Dis- 
missed from  his  Lord  Lieutenancy,  v.  33. 
Hefusesto  present  the  Address  ftom  Ox- 
ford, 62.  Finally  estranged  liom  Pitt, 
92.  Eager  lor  office.  164.  Obuins  the 
Privy  Seal,  165.  His  double  deslinga, 
317.  Dismissed  from  office,  236.  His 
"oomie  terrors,"  271.     Hia  death,  303. 


IS  Report  on  the  Cop- 
escape   from    the 


in  his  age,  vii.  473. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  I: 
per  Coinage,  a.  9 

MIthisdale,   £arl   of,   his 
Tower, i.  293  (294). 

Nivernois,  Duke  de,  his  embassy  la  Englard, 
iv.  403. 

Nollekens,  his  career  as  an  artist,  vi.  494. 

North,  Lord,  hit  first  years  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  t.  41.  Conducts  the  measures 
against  Wilkes,  69.  Promoted  in  office 
by  Pitt,  241.  Refuses  the  Eichequer 
Seals,  269.  Accepts  them,  280.  Moves 
to  discba^c  the  debts  upon  the  Civil 
List,  347.  Supports  Colonel  Lutttell'a 
claim,  .S.'iO.  Mainlalna  the  American 
tasea,  365.  Becomes  Prime  Minister, 
380.     IliseRTly  lib  and  character,  381. 
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Regulates  the  Amerion  Revenue,  399. 
401.  Aiwled  by  the  mob,  435.  De- 
KtiptioD  of  him  bj  Giblwn,  44S,  Hii 
Colonial  Tea  Duty,  481.  HU  abrupt 
dinniinl  of  Foi,  493.  Proposes  the 
Bottan  Port  Bill,  vi.  4.  And  tlie  Mw- 
•ubusetu  Gorernment  Bill,  T.  Hi> 
Americui  policj,  1 0.  Makei  oreRurei  to 
Franklin,  4S.  Hi«  conciliatory  scbeine. 
4T.  His  Bill  to  restrain  the  comnieTcr 
of  New  England,  IS.  His  Note  to  the 
Colonies,  lOZ.  His  letter  to  GraftoD, 
lOT.  Clean  the  Civil  List,  210.  Sub 
pends  the  Habeu  Corpus,  213.  Warmed 
by  the  example  of  Thurtor,  3)3.  His 
hints  of  conciliation,  313.  Pressed  with 
questions,  31  &.  His  conciliatory  Tiews, 
333.  His  two  Billf,  3S5.  Hia  Budget, 
330.  Desires  to  resign,  333.  His  secret 
letters  to  the  Kinfc,  335.  341.  Hie  tri- 
bute to  the  roemotj  of  Chatham,  353. 
Continues  Minister,  3SG.  His  reaignatian 
agsin  contemplated,  397.  Hii  remarks 
on  Hardy,  408.  And  on  Keppel,  410. 
Shares  in  secret  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Gower,  433.  His  newson  Burke's  Bill 
for  Econamieal  Refurm,  vii.  S.  9.  Resists 
themotionofSaTile,  la  Tlie complaints 
of  NorUin,  15.  And  the  Resolutions  of 
Dunning,  19.  31.  His  official  reeideoce 
attacked,  39.  His  concert  on  one  question 
vlLh  Burke,  56.  Makes  overtures  to 
Ixird  Rockingham's  friends,  107.  Carries 
through  the  supplies,  I IG.  His  demeanour 
at  the  news  from  York-toirn,  185.  Re- 
plies to  Pox,  188.  And  to  Sir  James 
Lowther,  191.  His  altercation  with  Barr£, 
SOI.  His  failing  numben,  803.  305. 
Resigns,  308.  Closing  scene  of  hia  ad- 
ministration, S09.  His  Jest  at  the  new 
appointments,S13.  Review  of  his  Irish 
policy,  31 5.  SSG.  And  ofhia  East  ladiui, 
350.  333.  355.  373.  387.  401.  447.  450. 

Northington,  Earl  of,  as  I.ord  Chancellor, 
opposes  Bedford,  1. 147.  Slopped  by  the 
Spitalfields'  rioters,  159.  Ging  counsel 
to  the  Kiag,  335.  Negotiates  with  Pitt, 
336.  Named  Praudent  of  the  Council, 
240.      Retires  from  public  life,  380. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  afterwards  Duke, 
proposed  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
V.  57.  His  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ire- 
land, 133.  Assailed  in  the  Gordon  riots, 
viL  38. 

Norton,  Sir  Fletcher,  his  "drunken  porters," 
T.  78.  Elected  Speaker,  3TB.  His  in. 
vidiouB  address  to  the  King,  *i.  211. 
His  angry  complaints,  vii.  15.  Supports 
the  Risolutions  of  Dunning,  19.  Re- 
jected fbr  Speaker  in  the  new  Parliament, 
115.     Created  Lord  Gnuitlej,  SIS. 


Nottingham,  Earl  of;  hts  attack  upon  Swift, 

i.  119(120).      Resigns  office,  391  (292). 
Nowell,  Dr.,  his  sennon  on  King  Cliarlca'a 

Nugent,  Robert,  afterward*  E!arl,  bis  cha- 


Clire,  *ii.  330.  Hi*  ambitious  hopes, 
365.  Disappointed.  3GT.  His  charges 
against  Hastings,  377.  He  is  brought  to 
trial,  379.    And  hanged:,  3Ba 

"  Oak-boys,"  account  of  the,  ».  183. 

Oberco,  Qjjeen,  account  oC,  n.  43J. 

Octennial  Bill,  account  of  the,  v.  162. 

Oglethorpe,  General,  his  sharaeter  and 
career,*.  111.      His  death,  113. 

Oliier,  Alderman,  his  coatest  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  *.  438.  Sent  to  the 
Tower,  433.  Released,  437.  BeAise* 
to  combine  with  Wilkes,  453. 

Omai,  account  of,  in  England,  ti.  444. 
Returna  to  (he  South  Seas,  446.  448. 

Oraichund,  his  transactions  wHh  Clive,  iv. 
4SB.  490.    Fraud  practised  upon  him,  503. 

Onslow,  Arthur,  chosen  Speaker,  ii.  185. 
His  speech  on  bis  rairement,  tv.  336. 

Onslow,  George,  hia  defence  of  Lord  North, 
*iL  210. 

Oiford,  Earl  of  (see  Walpole),  his  bitter 
jest  to  Pultcney,  iii.  17B  (312).  Secret 
Committee  of  Inquiry  against  him,  181 
(315).  HiiadvieeloPelham,  333(367). 
396  (370).  Hir  first  spaeeb  in  the 
Hou»e  of  Lords,  340  (274).  His  death, 
3B7  (330).  His  saying  on  the  New 
England  Colonies,  *.  123. 

Orleans,  Philip,  Duke  of,  becomes  Regent 
of  Franc*,  i.  20T  (3DE>  Hia  views  of 
policy,  333  (334).  Declares  war  against 
Spain,  486  (487).  His  dose  alliaoca 
with   England,   499  (500).      Hia  d«th, 

il  sa 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  his  princely  demeanour, 
i.  179  (IBO).  Impeached  by  the  Com- 
mons, lee  (18T).  Makes  his  escape  to 
France,  187  (188).  Hia  subsequent 
career,  188  (189).  Appeara  at  Paris, 
306  (307).  Failure  of  his  attempt  on 
the  coast  of  Devonshire,  313  (314). 
Conveys  a  diamiasal  to  Bolingbroke,  385 
(286).  His  project  of  invanoD  from 
Coruiia,  49B  (499).  Again  at  Madrid, 
iii.  39  (73).  Iq  retirement  at  Aviguon, 
264  (297). 

Orvilliers,  Comte  d',  commands  the  Brat 
against  Englund,  ^i.  389.  407.  Retire* 
inioa  conveot.  409. 

Oswald,  James^  bis  political  career,  v.  44. 
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308. 

OUhute  d'ucOTered  by  Cmplua  WaJlii,  yl 
427.      Described,  431 — 436. 

Olii,  Junes,  hii  pimphleti  on  Colonial 
Rights,  T.  954.      Becomes  inBine,  408. 

Otlbrd,  Hobart,  £ul  of,  his  charaeler,  30 
(sa).  Hi*  J»cohLtec«l>«l»,43(44>  HL» 
diUtoi^  temper,  46(47).  His  letter  in  a 
couDterfcit  hand  Co  Swift,  M  (95).  Hii 
Bill  to  secure  the  Protestant  Succetsion, 
104  (\05).  Hii  dismissal  from  office, 
127  (I'JR).  His  impeachment  b;  the 
Commons,  1S9  (190).  Committed  to 
the  Tower,  19i  (192).  His  trial,  414 
(415).  The  impeachment  igainsl  him 
dropped,  417  (418).  HU  secret  letter  to 
James,  418(419)-  Cansulled  b;  tbe  Ja- 
cobites, iL  *S.     His  death,  4B. 

Oirurd,  Unirersily  of,  iuveated  by  Stanhope 
with  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  L  234  (  S95> 
High  Church  priiudples  at,  ii.  371  (370). 
Slate  of,  in  the  last  century,  lii.  467—473. 

Paine,  Thomai,  his  early  life  and  character, 

tL  140. 
Palliser,  Sir  Hugh,  second  in  command  to 

Keppel,  vl  aal.    His  conduct  at  Usbant, 

3S9      His  charges  against  his  chie^  39a 

Court  martial  on  himself,  393. 
Palm,  M.  de,  bis  cabals  in  England,  iL  156. 

158. 
Palmerston,  Henry,  second  Viscount,  a  good 

poet,  vi.  4Ba 
Paoli,  General,  bis  character  and  career,  v. 

3O0.     Seeks  refuge  in  London,  303. 
Pardo,  Act  of  the.  ii.  I8R. 
Paris,  Peace  oC  concluded,  i*.  407.  415. 
Parker,   Admitd   Hyde,  his  action  olTlhe 
T  Bank,  tII.  140.    Heaigns  his  com- 


3.  9.  His  reproaches  to  Foi,  19.  His 
death.  45. 

Peun,  Richard,  his  "OliTe-brsncb"  to  En- 
gland,vL93.  Illreeeived,104.  Examined 
at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  106. 

Perth,  Duke  of,  apprOTea  Prince  Charles's 
prqjeda,  iiL  303  (337).  Joios  bim  in 
Scotland,  331  (365).  Besieges  Carlisle, 
39.H  (427).  Agrees  to  adrance  from 
Derby,  410  (443).  Dies  on  his  paasage 
to  Prance.  466  (4ST). 

Peter  HI.  of  Russia,  his  character,  W.  378. 
His  dethronement  and  death,  391. 

Peterborough,  Chailes,  Earl  of,  liis  lively 
speech  in  tb«  House  of  Lords,  i.  53  (54). 
His  cbiraeter,  530.  Negotiates  against 
Alberoni,  523. 

Peterdiam,  Charles,  Lord,  his  testimony  to 
the  House  oF  Commons,  vi.  259.  Benni 
borne  the  nevs  of  Saratoga,  386.  Reaches 
London,  313. 

Philipps,  General,  his  advice  to  Burgoyne, 
Ti.  282.  Commands  in  Virginia,  *ii.  149. 
His  death,  150. 

Phipps,  Sir  Constantine,  lavours  (he  Jaco- 
bites in  Ireland,  i.  91  (92). 

FIgot,  Lord,  his  proceedings  in  Ta^jore, 
ii.  396.  Put  in  arrest  bj  his  Council, 
98.      His  death,  399. 

Pitcaim,  Major,  his  conduct  at  Lexington, 
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Pawports,  system  of,  under  Queen  Anne, 
43(24). 

Paloa,  Massacre  of,  Tiii.  316. 

Peer^te,  true  objects  and  or^n  of  the, 
i.  535. 

Peerage  Bill,  proposed,  L  530.  Dropped 
by  the  Goiernmenl,  534.  Resumed  in 
the  next  Seasiou,  544.  Rejected  by  the 
Commons,  547. 

Pelham,  Henry,  account  o^  iii.  S9  (63). 
Supported  by  the  influence  of  Walpole, 
S3a  (266).  Becomes  First  Lord  of  the 
Troaaurj,  234  (370).  Hischaraoler,  235 
(371).  Prerailsorer  Carteret,  377  (310). 
And  over  Pulteney,  441  (472).  His  let- 
ters to  H.  Walpole,  496  (537).  And  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  499  (530).  De- 
sires a  peace,  503  (533).  Concludes  it, 
514  (545>      Hii  letters  to  Neroastle,  ir. 
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(iii.  21).  His  rise  and  character,  iii.  14 
(48).  Excluded  Irom  office,  173  (207]. 
Inveighs  against  the  Hanover  Forces,  307 
(341).  Kaiounees  Lord  Carteret,  398 
(27a>  Reconciled  to  the  Government, 
381  (315>  Becomes  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  443  (474).  Supports  the  Glas- 
goir  grant,  iv-  4,  Opposes  his  colleagues, 
14.  His  speech  on  the  Regency  Bill, 
18.  His  disinterested  conduct  as  Pay- 
master, 48.  Complains  to  Hardwicke, 
57.  His  muriage,  59.  His  speech  on 
the  Berwick  election,  61.  Overtures  to 
him  Irom  Newcastle,  75.  His  metaphor 
of  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  84.  Dismissed 
from  office,  85.  His  energy  and  elo- 
quence. 98.  His  confirrence  with  Foi,  , 
1S6.  Becomes  Secretary  of  Stale,  127. 
Raises  Highland  regiments,  133.  Hii 
Militia  Bills.  IS4.  Endeavours  to  save 
Admiral  Byng,  139.  Dismissed  trom 
office,  149.  His  moderate  course,  151. 
Popular  enthusiasm  towards  him,  153. 
ReinsUted  in  office,  161.  His  absoluta 
ascendency,  183.217.  Presses  the  dis. 
missal  of  Saektille,  368.  His  triumphant 
conduct  of  the  war,  877.      And  mastery 
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orer  the  Houne  of  Cornmans,  279.  Sup- 
ports-Lord  Temple,  28L,  Hu  rit.lrj 
vith  Lord  Bute,  313.  Dl>ntiifi«l,  r" 
His  negotixlona  with  Fnnce,  917. 
Receirei  tidings  of  the  Family  Com) 
358.  Froposea  to  declare  war  Bgainit 
Spain,  359.  Overruled,  .S6I.  Resigns, 
362.  Accepts  a  peiuion,  366.  His 
popularity  declines,  SS8.  Speaks  on  the 
Address.  371.  On  the  deFunce  of  Por- 
tugal, 383.  Andagaiiuttbe  Peace,  414.; 
T.  13.  Opposes  the  Cyder  Tai,  23. 
Confeni  with  Lord  Bute,  54.  And  vith 
the  King,  55.  57.  His  terma  refuted, 
59.  His  prlYste  corrrapondence,  63.  65. 
Censures  the  law  of  libel,  69.  Condemns 
the  conduct  of  Wilkes,  74.  Hisspeecho 
General  Warrants,  78.  Finally  estranged 
from  Newcistle,  92.  Legacy  to  him 
from  Sir  William  Pynwnt.  93.  Applied 
to  by  the  Duke  of  CumberUnd.  155. 
Refuses  office,  I5B.1G3.  His  opinion  of 
Lord  Kockinghani'a  Mintstrj,  166.  His 
speeches  on  American  afikin,  196.  902. 
209.  212.  Greeted  by  the  multitudp, 
213.  Ilia  content  with  Grenvitle,  214. 
R^ecls  the  overtures  of  Rockinfcham, 
SIT.  22a  Summoned  by  the  King, 
23«.  Forms  a  new  administration,  Bir 
Created  Earl  of  Chatham,  24S.  In 
policy  of  that  courae.  Sin,  Stt  Chathan 
Flit,  William,  the  younger,  his  opinion  of 
Bolingbroke,  i.    37  (39).     How,  by  h' 

91  (53).  His  remark  on  his  ftthei 
Earldom,  ».  244.  His  acconnt  of  one  of 
his  fitlher's  speeches,  vL  31.  224.  Writes 
B  pamphlet,  333.  His  letters  from  Cam- 
bridge, 339.  Attends  his  father  for  the 
last  time  in  the  House  of  J«rda,  347. 
Chief  mourner  at  bis  fether's  funeral, 
354.  A  candidate  for  Cambridge,  viL 
112.  Enters  ParlUmenl  for  Appleby,  113. 
His  first  speech,  134.  Hia  rising  fame, 
135.  190.  His  rebuke  of  Righy,  203. 
Declares  that  ho  will  neter  accept  B 
subaltern  ofGce,  204.  Acts  aeoordingly, 
314.  Moves  Ibr  Parliamentary  Reform, 
S4fi.  Supports  Lord  Mnhon's  Bill,  34t<. 
Becomes  Chnncetlor  of  the  Exchequer, 
274.  Dtfendathc  treatiei  of  peace,  SOS. 
His  opinion  on  the  Benares  charge,  439. 
Pitt.  Lord  (second  Earl  of  Cheihom), 
flings  up  hijcommission,  vl  III.  Orders 
of  Washington  respecting  biin,  1 16.    Ite- 

Pittsburg,  the  new  name  giten  to  Fort  Du- 

Plsjhouie  Bill,  account  of  the.  ii.349. 
Plunketl,  the  Jeauic,  his  letters  Irom  Eng- 
land, i.  7S  (76). 


Poland,  troubles  in,  t.  475.      Firat  pnrtilloli 

of,  477. 
Poiwarth,  Hugh.|LDnl,  his  iloquencc,  ii.  397 

(ill  4).    Succcedsas  Earl  of  Marclimonl, 

iil.  13  (47). 
Pompadour,  Madame  de,  her  influenoe  in 

France,  ir.  UJ.     Jests  upon.  IIS.      Her 

contests  with  Choiseul,  347.     Her  death, 

*.  422, 
Pope,  A.,  general  view   of  his  poetry,   ii. 

329.     His  jest  on  MnLCiesar,  332.     His 

imit>to^^  vi.  483.     Fonnds  a  nev  tasle 

in  gardening,  499. 
Population,  account  of  th^  at  the  Peace  of 

Utrecht,  L  34  (25).     And  M  the  Pewe 

of  Versailles,  V''    — 


a  Mob,  a 


itofth 


Portland,  William  H.  C,  Duke  of,  appears 
■taWeslmiDStermeeting,  vii.  18.  Named 
Loid  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  932.  A 
cypher,  233.  Proposed  for  Prime  Mi- 
nister, 270, 

Portland,  Dukes  of,  their  grant  of  the  Fore^ 
of  Inglewood,  v.  287. 

Portocarrero,  Abl>£,  hia  pipers  tciied,  i. 
483  (484). 

Fortamoulh  Dockjud,  inceodiarj  Bre  in, 
tL  214, 

Powya,  Thomas,  aftervards  Lord  Lilfbrd, 
mOTes  a  clause  to  Lord  North's  Bill,  w\. 
330.  Hia  separate  Bill,  330.  Seconds 
Sir  James  Lowther,  viL  191. 

Pownall,  Governor,  his  course  in  Parlia- 
ment, T.  3S4. 

Pratt,  Charles,  named  Attorney  General,  iv. 
161.  His  Billtoeilendthe  Hsbeu  Cor- 
pus, 185.  Becomes  Chief  Justice,  ▼.  47. 
Dischal^es  Wilkes,  48.  His  charge  in 
Wilkes's  action  for  damage*,  73.  Raised 
to  the  peerage,  166.      Ste  Camdeo. 

Prescott,  General,  surprised  in  Rhode  Island, 
*i.  239. 

Preston,  Captain,  his  conduct  in  the  alTray 
at  Boston,  T.  403.  Brought  tu  trial,  404. 
Acquitted,  405. 

Pretender,  the.      See  Slnart. 

Price,  Dr.,hia  pamphlet  on  American  affairs, 
vi.   34. 

Prieatley,  Dr.,  descriliea  a  scene  before  lite 
Privy  Council,  v.  492. 

Prior,  Matthew,  his  lirtters  from  Paris,  L 
59  (53).  Examined  by  the  Committee 
of  Secrecy,  180  (181). 

Prisons,  Public,  inquiry  into  tbc^  ii  837. ; 
vii.  507—510, 

Protestants,  Bill  for  the  Geoetat  Naturaliia. 
lion  of,  iv.  SO.  Stt  Aameiation  (Pro> 
(estant),8nd  Dissenters  (ProteslanI). 

Pulteney,  William,  hia  rise  and  character, 
ii.  1 10.  Reveals  a  private  conversation, 
176.     Bia  contests  with  Walpole,   187. 
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S9T.     His  duel  with  Lord  Herray,  S38. 
.     Struck  trom   Ibe  PHt;  Councillon'  Liat, 

539.  I]is  apeeches  on  the  Sinking  FunH. 

540.  34i.  And  an  tbe  Eieim  Scheme, 
S47.  250.  Hii  eloquence,  S63.  Mii<:h 
depressed  in  ipirita,  373.  His  motim 
for  an  increita  of  inconiE  to  tbe  Prince 
of  Wales,  306.  Denounces  Ibe  Spaiiiih 
Convention,  417  (iii.  24).  ExpUins  the 
return  of  the  Seceders,  iiL  S  (3->  His 
bet  witli  Walpole,  102  (136).  Grovn 
more  indiBerenl  lo  politics,  136  (170). 
His  final  Gontettvlth  Walpole,  114  (17S). 
151  (185).  The  King's  message  to  him, 
163  (196).  Refuses  office,  166  (ZOO). 
Ilisgpeechat  the  Fountain  Tiiern,  168 
(203).  Created  Earl  of  Bath,  176(210). 
HU  support  of  the  Septenuial  Act,  187 
(331).      Stt  Bslh. 

Putnam.  General,  bis  ftim  and  tarera  in 
Connecticut,  tL  ST.  Heads  the  Con- 
neclieul  men,  58.  Enten  Boston,  126. 
Command*  at  Brooklyn,  165. 

Fjnsent,  Sir  WiUiam,  bis  legacy  to  Hit, 
T.  &S. 

Quadruple  Alliance,  the,  concluded,  L  45B 

(459). 
Quakera,  Bill  for  the  relief  o{,  u.  381. 
QuebcD   Gofemment   Bill,  account  of  the, 

tL  8.      Rcnuonstrancsa  against,  S4. 
Quincy,  Joaiah,  bii   latten   from   L( 


Raikea,  R.,  compla 

nt  against   him  i 

a  the 

House  of  Comia 

lUJkes,  R.,  the  yo 

nger. 

founds  Ibe 

Sun- 

495. 

RelicTes  the  poor 

prisoners  in  gaol. 

an  artist,* 

493. 

Randulpb,  Peyton, 

signs 

the  Non-Import- 

T.  395.      Chosen 

Pre- 

■ident  of  Congress,   i 

sa     His 

ment.  SI. 

otYiL 

500. 

EapiD.1,  M.,  accot* 

otof, 

vii.  447. 

Sat.  the  phrase  in 

poll 

cs  eiplained.  .iL 

466. 

Rawdon.  Franet!,  Lord,  afterwsrdi  Earl  of 
Moira,  bis  early  career.  Til  71.  Tikes 
part  in  the  battle  of  Csmdeo,  73.  One 
of  his  letters  intercepted,  76.  Com. 
niands  in  South  Carolina,  156.  His 
victory  Bt  Hobkirk'i  Hill,  ISH.  Em- 
barks for  Europe,  160.  His  letter  on 
the  case  of  Colonel  Hayne,  161.  A  pri- 
soner In  the  Chesapeak,  167. 

Reed,  General,  his  letters  to  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, vL  92.  And  to  Mr.  De  Berdt, 
44.  Describes  the  American  army,  177, 
17S.     And  the  parties  at  Fhiladctphis, 


184.  191.  His  correspondence  with 
Go*ernor  Johnstone,  373.  375.  His  oc- 
count  of  Pbiladelphia,  378. 

'*  Regulators,"  the,  tbeix  name  eiplained, 
vi.  132. 

Repoiia  of  Debates  prohibited,  L  65  (66). 
But  never  put  down,  i.  430.  Their 
Increase,  431.  Renewed  attempts  at 
their  prohibiiion,  432.  Tbe  attack  upon 
them  dropped,  438. 

Republican  party,  remains  of  the,  i.  8  (9). 

Rerolutionof  1688,  efiecuof  the,  L  9  (10). 

lleynolda,  Sir  Joshua,  one  of  the  founders  of 
"  the  Club,"  vi.  478.  His  early  life  and 
character,  487.  The  first  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  489.  Great  not 
in  portraits  only,  191.  Jealous  of  Rom- 
Bcy,  494, 

Richardson,  S.,  his  novels,  vii.  461. 

Richelieu,  Msreschal  de,  liis  conduct  at 
Fonlenoy,  iiL  394  (328).  L^nds  in 
Minorca,  iv.  96.  Reduces  St.  Philip's, 
105.  Commands  in  Hanover,  174. 
Recalled,  SOB. 

Richmond,  Duke  ot,  appointed  Secretary 
of  State,  V.  235.  Displaced,  34a  As- 
sails Lord  Cbalbam,  357.  Cooperate* 
with  him,  437.  His  reply  to  Lord 
Mahon,  ri.  3Sa  Supports  Lord  Nort)i'? 
Bills,  330.  Hia  comments  upon  Lord 
Carlisle,  338.  His  motion  on  American 
afiairs,  347.  Replies  lo  Chatham,  349. 
Assails  Thurlow,  397.  Complains  of 
the  defences  of  Plymouth,  404.  His 
motion  for  Economical  Reform,  vii.  3. 
And  for  unrestricted  suftrsge,  37.  39. 
ObjecU  to  tbe  war  with  Holland,  131, 
Named  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  313. 
DsNrted  by  his  colleagues,  S49.  Slighted 
by  Poi  and  Burke,  272. 

Riedeset,  Madame  de,  her  account  of  Sara< 
toga,  vi.  274.  And  of  Massachusetts, 
294. 

Rigby,  R.,  a  jovUI,  unscrupulous  place- 
man, i*.  1H8.  Follows  Bedford  into 
office,  v.  61.  Inveighs  against  Chatham, 
390.  Endeavours  to  elude  Cbalbam's 
public  funeral,  vL  351.  Sternly  rebuked 
by  Pitt,  rli.  203. 

Riot  Act  passed,  L  195  (196). 

Ripperda,  Baron,  afierwards  Duke  of,  tlie 
Spanish  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  il.  116. 
Concludes  a  treaty  oF  alliance,  12a  Be- 
comes Prime  Miniiter  of  ^Mun,  143. 
His  dismissal,  146.  Escapes  ftom  prison, 
147.      His  Bubtequent  adventures,  149. 

Robertson,  General,  his  misBlon  in  behalf  of 
Andri,  vii.  98,      Off'er  made  to  him,  100. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  popular  cry  against  his 
toleration,  vi.  362.  His  lift  and  writings, 
463.     Unduly  indulgent  to  Gibbon,  4T4. 
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ItobiTuon,  Sir  Thomas,  appoinb; 

the  Howe  of  Comraous,  it.  56.  6a 
BeccLTei  ■  pension,  78.  And  ■  pea^ge, 
M  Lord  Gnnthain,  339. 

Rochanilieiu,   Comtc  de, 


9     ChBD 


.    407.      His  cha- 


d  plans,  vii.  79.      Meets  Wash- 
ingtOD  at  Hariford,  HS.      Marches  to  Vir- 
ginia, 169.     DirecU  the  operations  against 
York-tovni  173.      Gcaeious  cooduct  of 
his  oSicen.  181, 
Rochford,   Earl  of,  his  letters  from  Paris, 
V.  301.    Bectimes  SeereUry  ot  State,  SO 
His  conduct  in  the  Cabinet,  S65.      N> 
gotiates  with  Spain,  4'il.     His  views  < 
the  partitian  of    Poland,    479.      Retir 
from   office,  tL  108.       Hii  oveitures  ' 
Chathsm,  340. 
Rockingham,   Marquis  of,  leggns  his  plai 
in  the  Royal  Household,  it.  411.      Di 
missed    (VoRl  his   Lord    Lieutenancy, 
33.      Named  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
1S4.      His  character,   166.      Meeting  at 
bis    house,    194.      Hit   dtffieultiei,    20B. 
215.     Appliea  to  Pitt  516.  818.    Makea 
numerous  concessions,  S30.      His  friend- 
ahip  with    Buike,  336.      Tottering  sUte 
of  bis   admiDistration,    S94;       Hit   dis- 
missal, £36.      His  nmlion  on  the  causes 
of  the  public  discontent,  n78.       Coafen 
vith    Cbatbam.  390.      His    letters    to 
Burke,   vi.    103.       His    diBerence    with 
Chatham,  S3a      Support*  Lord  Norths 
Bills,  330.  Measageofhii  friends  to  Hayes, 
341.       Attends     the   great    meeting    at 
York,    vil.    3.       Garrison    in   his  town- 
house,    J3.       His    termi   for    acsepting 
office,  107.     Declines  an  application  from 
Pitt,   lis.       Negotiates   with    Thurlov, 
806.       His    personal    deficiencies,    SIl. 
Becomes    Prime    Minister,    312.       His 
weakness    in    granting    peniiaoi,    345. 
Averse  to  Parliamentary    Reform,    S47. 
His  illness,  368.     And  death,  369. 
Rodney,    Admiral,    after  wards    Lord,    bis 
bombardment   of   Havre,  it.  231.      His 
attack  of  Msrtinieo.  396.      Defnti  Don 
Juan  de  Langars.  liL   61.      In  the  West 
Indies,  63.   Elected  for  Wcftminiter,  109. 
Reduces  St.  Euilatia,  141.   Hi*  severities. 
143.    Helums  to  England,  145.    Defend* 
himself  in  the  House  of  Commonti  193. 
Goes  back  to  the  West  Indies,  198.      His 
recall  sent  out,  255.     His  great  vlciory 
over  DeGrasse,  257.     Letters  to  hii  wife, 
360.     His  dog   Iioup,  361.     Obtains  a 
peeiage,  S63.     His  enthusiastic  reception 
in  England,  377. 
Rohtllas.caseof ■he,vli.S69.    Overwhelmed 
by    English  aid,  371.      Views  in  Parlia- 
ment ieq>ccting  them,  373. 


Roman  Catholic*.  sUte  of  th^  1.  90  (99). 
Their  relief  designed  by  Stanhope.  *89 
<490).  Proposed  in  part  by  Savile,  ri, 
360.  Popular  cry  for  their  oppression, 
369.  Riots  against  them  in  ScotUmd,  SOS. 

Romney.  bis  career  as  an  artist,  vL  493. 

Rous,  Sir  Jobn,  hia  motion  against  Jjord 
North,  viL  205. 

Roy,  Rob,  wavering  at  the  battle  of  Sberir- 
muir,  £.264(265). 

Royal  GeorgCi  disaster  of  the*  vit.  376- 

Royal  Marriage  Bill,  account  of  the.  v.  4«9. 

Humliold;  Sir  Tbomaa,  his  career  at  Madras, 
viL  40a      Hia  final  Minute,  433. 

Saeheverell,  Dr-,  his  great  populanty,  i.  5S 
(57). 

Soekviile,  Lord  George.  Secretary  for  Ire- 
laud,  iv.  191.  Refuses  the  eommand  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany,  306.  His  eondoct 
at  Hinden,  363.  Clamours  against  him, 
366.  Braught  to  trial,  3GS.  His  len- 
tencCf  270.  A  debater  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  3S3-  Restored  to  the  Privy 
Council,  T.  930.  Takes  the  name  of 
Oermaine,  429.      See  Germaine. 

Salaries,  high  amount  of,  under  Qjieen 
Anne,  i.  36  (38). 

Sandwich,  Earl  of,  compared  to  ■  Romsji 
Senator,  ilL  100(134).  Named  Plenipo- 
tentiary  at  Aix  la  Cfaapelle,  501  (5S9). 
513  (544).  Kgns  the  Prdiminaries  of 
Peace,  515  (5«).  Dismissed  from  olBce, 
iv.  S5.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  v. 
43.  Denounces  Wilkes,  67.  His  nick, 
name  of  "Jemmy  Twiteher,"  73.  His 
contest  at  Cambridge,  91.  Promises 
made  to  him,  981.  Returns  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, 441.  Gross  imprudence  ofooe 
of  his  speeches,  vi.  1 1.  Replies  to  Chat- 
bam,  41.  'Hi  Fol,  994.  And  to 
Richmond,  404.  A  patron  of  Captain 
Cook,  445.  His  name  given  to  a  group 
of  islands,  448.  Baffled  at  Huntingdon, 
vii.  4.  Case  of  Captain  Baillie  against 
bim,  123.  His  letter  to  Rodney,  198. 
Complained  of  by  Foi,  90O.  Claims  an 
Earldom  fbr  Rodney,  963.  Active  at 
the  India  Honse,387. 
Sandwich   Island^  account  of  the,  tL  448. 

'45a 

Sandys,  Samuel,  his  motion  against  Walpole, 
ui.  101  (135).  Becomes  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  166  (300).  His  tpeeeh 
at  the  Fountain  Tavern,  169  (908). 

Saratoga,  origin  of  its  name,  vj.  ST3.  Con- 
vention of,  concluded,  383.  Its  terms  not 
fulfilled,  396.  998. ;  vii.  149- 

Saunders,  Sir  Charles,  extolled  by  PitI,  iv. 
His  speech  on  Corsiean  abirs,  r. 
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S«Ti1«,  Sr  George,  conspieuoui  ia  the  nwki 
of  Oppontion,  t.  SBB.  4S8.  His  Ronun 
Ctuholis  Relief  Bill,  vi.  360.  Conplaiiu 
of  Wedderbum,  403.  Attendi  the  great 
meeting  at  York,  Tii.  3.  I'Teeenti  its 
petition,  5.  Mots  for  details  of  tbe  Pen- 
non IJit,  10.  Hiahouae  oitried  bj  rtorm, 
and  plundered,  3G.  Ooe>  to  tbe  Hotue 
of  Commons,  38.  Oarriion  in  hii  house, 
SS.  Change  in  bis  opiiiiana,jT.  Declines 
compensation  for  hia  losMS.  SB.  Hia 
account  of  the  Yorkshire  electioni,  110. 
Hii  speeches  on  flnance,  13S.  And  for 
ledreo  of  grievaocea,  133.  His  fipartan 
simile,  193.  Condemns  the  Kempenfeldt 
eipeditioD,  ISJ.  Diaapprorei  of  Fox's 
reaignation,  373. 

Savbridge,  Alderman,  hia  difference  with 
Wilkea,  t.  453.  Seconds  Ktt  on  Relbnn, 
Til  S46.  Hli  Bill  toi  aboTter  Parliamenla, 

Saie,  Mareschal  de,  hi)  eomjnond  at  Fon- 

lenoy,    iil    fiSS    (SSS).      Hia   character, 

»5(399).   Iniadea  Flandera,1S0(5in. 

Commanda  at  LauSeld,  496  (527).     Hii 

OTerturea  to  ^  John  Ligonier,  499(530). 

Baueges  Maestiighl,  514  (545). 
Scuboroiigb,  Earl  of,  hia  obaraeler,  iii.  ITO 

(904). 
Sebaub.  Kr  Luke,  confidential  Secretarj  of 

Scanhope,L  459(460).   Briliah  Minister 

at  Paria,  ii.  53.  ReeaUed,  88. 
Sabisai  Act,  account  of  the,  L  )16  (117). 

Repealed,  490  (491). 
Sohuta,   Banm,    the    Hanoverian    Envoy, 

appliea   for  the   Prince's   Writ,  1.    109 

(110). 
Sehujier,  Oeoaral,  order*  not  la  him,  *l 

114.    Hii  manifesto,  961.    Hia  generoua 

eouduct  to   Burgojme,   £85.      And   to 

Hadsme   de    Riedesel,   894.       Consults 

with  La  Fajrette,  3G8. 
Scotland,   motion  to  diisolTe    the    Union 

with,  i.  53  (54).      Aflkin  of,  tn  1713,  B7 

(S8).     In  practical  advance  of  England, 

viL  498. 
ScTope,   Seeretar;    of  tiia    Treanir;,    bia 

courage,  iiL  1S5(319). 
Selwyn,  G.,  keepi  a  Faro  t>ble,>iL  476.  Hia 


L  S98  (999). 


Septennial  Act,  passing  of  tbe, 
Ita  repeal  proposed,  li  96'4. 

SMtlemnit,  Aet  of,  aoeount  of  tbe,  i.  II. 
(13). 

Serille,  Treaty  ot,  iL  S03. 

Shebbeare,  Dr.,  pension  ^nled  to,  T.  39. 

Shdbume,  Earl  of^  mediatea  between  Foi 
and  Bute,  *.  40.  NaniAd  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  43.  Reiigna,  61.  Becomes  Se- 
cretary of  Slate,  S40.  At  rariance  with 
Grafton,  307.  Dismiued  from  office, 
VOL.  VII. 


His  letter  on 
colonial  aflUra,  355.  Hia  defence  of  Cam- 
den, ST 5.  His  full  sgreement  with  Chat- 
ham, vU  330.  Conftrs  with  William  Edeiy^ 
339.  341.  Hia  motion  on  Chatham's 
public  funeral,  354.  Yielda  tn  Rockins- 
ham,  397.  Hia  motion  on  Economical 
Reforro,  vii.  3.  Hia  duel  with  Colonel 
Pullarton,  14.  Suggests  a  new  police, 
3*.  Hove*  an  amendment,  187.  De- 
clines tbe  Premienhip,  912.  Becomes 
Secretary  of  State,  913.  Hia  lit-sr  of 
Iriah  aflaira,  936.  And  of  Economical 
Reform,  949.  345.  Hia  n^otiationii  with 
Franklin.  365.    Hiidiffiirencei  with  Fox, 
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Hia 
SOS. 
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Sheridan,  R.  B.,  appeara  at  Keppel's  court 
martial,  vL  391.  Hii  "Camp  at  Coi 
Heath,"  405.  Elected  for  Stafford,  liL 
111.  His flrst  speech  in  Parliament,  134. 
In  office,  314.  His  account  of  Burke, 
947.  Resigns,  970.  Hia  remark  on 
lotteries,  478. 

Sberiffmulr,  battle  of.  i.  957  (958). 

Shippen,  William,  a  leading  Jacobite,  i.  184 
(185).  Sent  to  the  Tower,  445  (446). 
Hia  conduBt  in  Farlismant,  iL  IB6.  910. 
Hitcharacter,  iii.  44.  (70).  Secedeaf^om 
Parliament,  107  (Ml).  Renews  hia  op- 
position, 143(177).  173  (906), 

Sbrewabury,  Duke  of,  his  ^mduct  in  Iro- 
lond,  i.  91  (93).  Reenies  the  Treaaurer'i 
SUl^  134(135).  Hia  death  and  cbaTMter, 
449  (450).  Hia  maxim  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Irdand,  iiL  488  (519). 

Silnr,  aoareity  of,  L  443  (443). 

Simcoe,  Colonel,  eomplams  of  the  contract 
hats,  Tii.  IT.  And  of  the  horse-ieaaela, 
147.     His  expedition  in  Virginia,  I5S. 

fSndair,  Master  of,  hia  account  of  the  Scot- 
tish inaurgents,  i.  931  (333).  357  (958), 
383  (384). 

Skyring,  Mrs.,  account  of,  iii.  403  (439). 

Smith,  Adam,  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  vli. 
497.  Progreas  of  his  doctrines,  498. 
Hie  true  (uunder  of  Political  Economy, 
510. 

Smith,  Robert,  afterwaTds  Lord  Carringtoi^ 
hia  chancter  in  Parliament,  iii.  113. 

Sou^ctt,  T.,  character  of  hia  novels,  viL 
481. 

Sobieaki,  Princeia  aementiiia,  ber  imprison- 
ment at  Inapruck,  i.  496  (497).  Makes 
her  escape,  506  (507).  Her  marriage 
with  the  Pretender,  507.  Quits  her 
~  huiliand's  palace,  ii.  135. 

Society  Islands,  account  of  the,  vi.  438. 
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SoiMOiu,  Coi^TCM  of,  ii.  I B9. 

Solandrr,  Dr^  nili  with  Captuo  Cook,  tL 
499,  43a  439. 

Somen,  Lord,  bU  opinion  of  the  Strptamul 
/■  Act,  L  308  (309),  Uia  death  and  ctw- 
^    ^    neler,  309  (310). 

..--''''^  ScmieTKt,  DucboB  at,  in  &T011T  »ith  Qwcn 
Anne,  L  85  <S6). 

SCHDcnet,  Lord  Noel,  ■□  udent  T0T7,  !i. 
396  (iu.  3).  Succeed*  u  DuIm  of  Boa- 
fort.  V  11. 

Sopbie,  the  Eleetrcn,  grown  dov  and  diU- 
tarj  from  age,  L  BE  (63).  Her  dealh, 
lis  (116). 

Soull]  Sea  Bchcnia,  riae  and  progreaa  ol^  il. 
4.  General  deliulon  reipectiag,  1 6,  It* 
emh,  19.  Ita  Director*  namined,  26. 
And  puniibed,  52. 

BpitalGeliia  veaTcn,  diiturbanec*  of  the,  t. 
153.      Conoeuiau  made  to  them,  330. 

Stair,  Earl  of,  ambaudoi  at  Paria,  i.  900 
(201).  309  (310).  286  (287).  454  (455). 
Recalled,  iL  12.  Hii  chanoter.  13,  Com- 
mander of  the  foreea  in  Oennanj,  liL 
217  (251 ).  Hii  iwmplainti  and  Taigrm- 
lion,  229'(369).  Named  Commander-in- 
Chict  S4'l  (275). 

Stamp  Act,  account  of  the,  t.  129.  Re- 
pealed, SIS. 

Stanbope,  General  (aftenrard*  Carl),  hit 
opinion  upon  tbc  Netional  Debt,  i.  26 
(37>  Hii  altercation  wilh  the  Spnker, 
50(51).  Hii  milit«7  teheniei,  80(81). 
FtopoM*  an  amendment  to  the  Scbiam 
Act,  131  (122),  Prepare!  to  aeize  the 
Toirer,  133  (133).  Beeomn  Secretetj 
of  State,  151  (152).  Hit  characln,  156 
(157).  Goei  on  a  ncret  minion  to  Vi- 
enna, I70(I71>  HiiTigorouimeuures 
againit  the  Jaeobilei.  332  (233).  Goei 
with  the  King  to  Hanarer,  316  (317). 
Hi*  oonferencea  with  Duboi^  330  (331). 
Hia  letter)  to  Townshend,  S9  9  (S40),  311 
(343),  .444  (345>  350  (351).  And  to 
Walpole,  369  (370).  Charge  of  trea- 
eherj  againit  him,  372  (373).  Hii  de- 
fence, 379  (374Y  Becomei  First  Lord 
of  the  Trcaturj,  393  (994).  His  alter- 
cations wilh  Walpole,  411  (412).  Cre- 
ated  V'ucmiat  Stanhope,  430  (421  >  Hia 
lettentoAlbetoni,434(435).  Appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  446  (447).  RaiKd 
to  an  Earldom.  447  (448).  His  mission 
to  Spain,  463  (463).  Hii  letters  ftora 
Ba^noe,  475  (4T6>  Proposes  (he  Dis- 
•enten  Belief  Bill,  490  (491).  Hii 
Utter  to  Dubois,  518.  Concludes  a 
peace  with  Spain,  536.  His  orders  to 
Sir  John  Norrii  in  the  Baltic,  528.  Fro. 
poses  the  Fecnge  Bill,  533.  513.  Hi* 
adminiitration  rerieired,  ii.  8.     Abttaing 


Stark,  Gen 

.1.3 


from  anj  dure  in  the  South  Sea  spem- 
lations,  19.  Horei  a  Reaolntjon  agiiiitt 
cotTupt  practice*,  26.  His  illnos  wad 
death,  38.  His  Tiewi  with  respect  la 
Gibraltar,  193.  His  enrlj  notice  of  Pitt, 
iiL  15  (49).  Parallel  betvem  faim  and 
Walpole,  155(I69>  Hisrepljlo  Prince 
Eugene  at  Vienna,  990  (3S4> 

Stanhope,  Philip,  second  Earl,  hb  charac- 
ter, iiL  808  (349).  His  motion  against 
the  Hanoier  Forces,  209  (243).  Hu 
absence  sbroad,  *.  370.  Inlrodueea 
Franklin  to  Ctuttham,  *L  35. 

Slanbope,  Charles,  his  share  in  the  South 
Sea  transactions,  ii.  SO. 

Stanhope,  Colonel  William,  British  Mioil- 
ter  in  Spain,  i.  432  (433).  454  (455). 
Sent  on  a  miKOo  to  tbe  French  arm;, 
509.  At  tbe  Congrss  of  Soissom,  iu 
isg.  Resulu  of  his  former  negotiatioas, 
198.  His  second  misdou  to  Spain,  90S. 
Concludes  tlie  Treat;  of  ScTille.  303. 
Raised  to  tbe  peerage,  805.  Sf  Har- 
rington. 

Stanlej,  Haoa,  hii  mission  to  E^ris,  it. 
345.  358.  Appoialed  ambaaador  to 
PcUnburg,  V.  248.  But  renuim  in  Eng- 
land. S5a 

Tictorj  at  Bcmungton, 


Steele  (Sir  Richard),  proceedings  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Commons,  L  93 
(94).  Hi*  eipulsion.99  (100).  WritM 
agaioit  the  Peerage  Bill,  535. 

Sleme,  L.,  character  of  hii  ooiels,  nu 
481. 

Steuben,  Baron,  bis  etteer  in  America,  tL 
S35.  Takes  part  in  the  eourt  martial 
on  Andr£,  iii.96.  HisigooraDceof  £ng- 
liih,  103. 

Stirling,  William,  titular  Lord,  Uken  pri- 
soner at  Brooklyn,  n.  1G5.  Eacbangeil, 
166.  Routed  at  Quibbletown,  338. 
Hii  want  of  skill,  942.  Foils  on  Scaten 
Island,  vU.  78. 

Stone,  Mr.,  Sub-preceptor  of  tbe  EVince  ot 
Wales,  It.  31.     Charge  Bgainit  him,  92: 

Slormoat,  Lord,  as  ombajsador  at  Fana,  his 
peremptorj  lai]guagr,'il.  328.  Recalled, 
336.  Named  Secretary  of  Suie,  491. 
Auailed  in  the  Gordon  riots,  ni.  38-  30^ 
Condemn*  the  peace  with  America,  SOI. 

Strickland,  Abb£,  his  minion  to  Englanct 
ii.  374. 

Siniensee,  (Tount,  his  government  of  Den- 
mark, *.  4G3.      His  bll,  464. 

Stuart,  James,  Prince,  called  the  Pretender, 
address  lo  remoie  him  from  Lorrune,  L 
51  (52)l  Inducement!  held  out  for  his 
eonierEion,7B(79).  Proclamation  against 
him,   133   (134).     His   Manifesto  trma 
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Plombiirei,  lea  (169)-  His  confer, 
ences  with  Bolingbroke,  901  (303). 
Gou  to  St.  Mala,  313(313).  And  to 
Dunkirk,  313  (314).  Hii  landing  in 
Scotland,  S69  (3T0).  Proceeds  to  Scone 
Palace,  371  (3T3).  Hii  appaarance 
descnbrd,  274  (375).  Retreats  from 
Perth,  279  (280).  Be-einb(trk>  for 
Fiance,  388  (3S3).  Disoiiuea  Boliag- 
broke,  2B5  (2S6).  Proceeds  to  Madrid. 
49T  (498).  Determlnea  to  go  to  Italy, 
505  (506),  His  marriage,  507  (509). 
HU  "  CouDcil  of  File"  in  England,  iL 
47.  His  "Declaration,"  59.  State  of 
bii  aHkin,  13*4.  1S3.  His  quarrel  with 
hu  Consort,  134.  Hasten*  to  I^rrs 
181.  Hiiprcigectsof  inTBsion,  183.  Re- 
turns to  Italy,  184.  Overtures  to  him 
from  Walpole,  iii.  33  (67).  Account  of 
hia  Court  and  family  at  Rome,  35  (69). 
Hta  projects  in  fatour  of  his  son,  345 
(279). 

Stuart,  Cfaarles  Edward,  Prince,  called  the 
young  Pretender,  his  birtti,  iL  45.  Ac- 
count of  him  at  Rome,  ili.  38  (72).  His 
character,  346  (279).  Leaves  Rome, 
S59  (292).  At  Gravclinn,  260  (293). 
Diuppomtioent  of  his  hopes,  264  (298). 
His  letters  from  NsTaire,  304  (3fl8J. 
Embarks  near  Nantes,  307(^41).  Lands 
in  Locbnsnuagh,  SI  1  (345>  Raises  hii 
standard  at  GlenGniun,  3lri  (352).  At 
Perth,  330  (364).  At  Edinburgh,  347 
(981).  GLyes  battle  at  Preston  Pans, 
35B  (393).  Hi)  proclamations,  374 
{40B>  His  mode  of  life  at  Holyrood, 
S8.f  (419).  Matches  into  EngUnd,  392 
(436).  RetPeatsfromDerby,  416  (447). 
At  Glasgow,  423  (454>  Besieges 
Stirling  Castle,  434  (455).  Gains  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  428  (459).  DeFented 
at  Culloden,  459(484).  His  wanderings 
in  the  Highlands  467  (498).  His  escape 
to  France,  47S  (504).  At  Madrid,  5 ZO 
(551).  At  Paris,  52r(533>  His  ex- 
pulsion from  France,  522  (553  ).  Portrait 
of  liim  in  his  later  jetn,  525  (5,M). 
Secretly  comes  to  London,  i.,  11.  Oier- 
tures  to  him  from  America,  ti.  185. 

Suffolk,  Henry,  twelfih  Earl  of,  becomes 
Secretary  of  State,  t.  443.  Defends  the 
employment  of  savage  Indians,  vi.  305. 
Rebuked  by  Chatham,  306. 

Suffolk,  Heniietta,  Countess  of.  account  of, 
ii.  173.  Her  friendship  with  Swift, 
342.   345. 

SuETrtn,  Bailli  de,  in  command  of  a  French 
fleet,  vii.  144.  Secures  the  Cspe  of 
Good  Hope,  198.      His  career  in  India, 

Sujah   Dowlah,  named  Visier  by  the  Great 


Mogul,  viL  317.  His  wars  with  the 
Englinh,  319.      Concludes  peace,  327. 

Sulivan,  L.,  hia  contests  with  I«rd  Clive, 
vii.  CSS.  334.  Attempts  some  East 
India  legislationi  350. 

Sullivan,  General,  taken  prisoner  at  Brook- 
lyn, vi.  165.  Conveys  a  menage  to 
Congress,  168.  Lands  in  Rhode  Island. 
380.  Proteals  against  the  course  of 
D'Eitaing.  381 . 

Sunderland,  Charles,  Earl  of,  his  character, 
L  353  (354).  Appears  at  Hanover,  359 
(360).  Appinnted  Secretary  of  Suie, 
393  (394).  And  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  447  (448).  Hit  share  in  the 
South    Sea    transactioni,    ii.    31.       His 

Sunday  Schools,  thdr  origin  and  p 


Sur^ab  Dowlah,  hia  reign  and  cl 
473.  Confines  the  English  prisoners  in 
tlie  "  Slack  Hole,"  475.  Uis  interview 
with  Mr.  Hotwel],  17S.  Defeated  by 
Clive,  483.  Concludes  a  pwcc,  484. 
HU  hostile  plans,  486.  Takes  tbe  field, 
493.  His  rout  at  Flassey,  494.  Hi) 
death,  500. 

Surrey,  Charles,  Karl  of,  abjures  the  R»- 
man  Catholic  faith,  vii.  111.  HianiotioD 
sgainst  Lord  North,  908. 

Swift,  Dr.,  considered  a*  a  party  writer,  i. 
68  (69>  Proceedings  against  his 
psmphlet  hy  the  House  of  Lotda,  93 
(94).  Hii  correspondence  with  Lord 
Peterborough,  123  (124).  His  "  Dra- 
pier's  Ijcttert,"  ii.  95.  ■'  The  sun  of  his 
popularity,"  101.  His  last  Journey  to 
England,  .S42.  His  Gulliver's  Travel^ 
344.      His  account  of  Oifbrd,  vii.  167. 


Tslbot.  I 
257. 


1  Chancellor,  his  cbaiaclar,  IL 


Talbot,  second  Lord  and  Earl,  hia  duel  with 
Wilkes,  V.  29.  Secures  two  rioters  with 
hisown  hand,  846.  His  plans  of  economy 
in  the  King's  kitchen,  vii.  6. 

Tarleton,  Colonel,  active  and  able,  rii. 
68,  His  sueoesi  at  Wai-haws,  69.  And 
at  the  Catawba  ford,  76.  Defeated  at 
the  Cow-pens,  152.  His  expedition  in 
Virginia,  158. 

Temple,  Richard,  Eati,  becomes  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  iv.  IH8.  His  apeech 
on  the  Address,  131.  Diamiised  from 
office,  149.  Named  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
161.  Presses  fer  the  Garter,  28a  Re- 
signs wiih  Pitt,  362.  His  connection 
with  Wilkes,  *.  27.  Visits  Wilkes  in  the 
Tower,-  47.  Diimined  from  bis  Liwd 
Lieutensncy,  49.  Proposed  for  office  by 
mtt,  58.     Summouwl  from  Stowe,  155. 
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Disaiudei  Piu  from  engaging,  157.  163. 
Forsaei  Pilt^  cauie,  SIS.  lUAiMi 
offlw,  338.  Hi*  piper  war  ■gainit 
CliatbiTD,  SS3.  Recanoiled  with  bim, 
36T.  S7a  Hiidehnce  of  Camden,  375. 
Seodi  information  of  John  the  Painter,  iL 
817.     OppoKi  Lord  Nortb'*  Bilb,  330. 

Temple,  George,  second  Ear],  hii  character, 
vii.  113.  Goci  aa  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
Irelaad.  !T1. 

Tencio,  Cardinal,  hia  Jacobite  tatrlgun,  iii. 
958  (291).  367(401> 

Tot  Act,  attempt!  to  repeal  the,  L  488 
(489)  i  ii.  280. 

llieodore  da  Neubof,  "  King  of  Cortica," 
V.  3oa 

Thurloir,  T.,  aftenrards  Lon],  named  Solici- 
tor General,  *.  381.  And  Attorney 
General,  449.  Uii  character,  443.  Con- 
duota  the  case  against  Home  Tooke,  ti. 
221.  His  displeaiure  irith  the  Govern- 
ment  in  the  House  of  Lord^  313.  De- 
ugncd  lor  Chancellor,  341.  BeceiTea 
the  Great  Seal  with  ■  peerage,  956.  His 
reply  to  the  Buke  of  Richmond,  398. 
Prcfiirs  Komney  to  Reynolds,  494.  Ne- 
gotiates with  Rockingliam,  306.  Con- 
tinued Chancellor,  313.  Oppoaea  his 
colleagues,  341.  244,  245. 

Tburot,  M.,his  descent  on  Canickfergus,i*. 
284. 

Tippoo  Sabib,  his  victory  in  Tanjore,  Tii. 
451.  Succeeds  to  the  throne,  454.  Con- 
clude! peace  with  the  English,  456. 

Tory  party,  changes  of  the,  between  1712 
and  1836,  i-  T.  View  of  it  in  1765,  t. 
169.  171. 

Townthend,  ChaiUi,  Lord,  becomes  Secre- 
tary of  Sute,  i,  150(151).  His  charac- 
ter,  153  (154).  Suspicions  against  him, 
349  (350).  Hia  letters  to  SUnhope,  360 
(361).  Dismissed  Fromoffice.  369(370). 
Becomes  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
383  (384).  Again  diiniiued,  393  (394). 
Returns  to  office  as  Lord  Preudent,  547. 
As  Secretary  of  Slate,  iL  S3.  His 
Jeaiausy  nf  Carteret,  86.  SB.  CoDclndcs 
the  l>ealy  of  Uanoiet,  123.  Hi*  first 
rivalry  with  Walpole,  135.  ReaisU  the 
cesiianufGibTaItiir,S0O.  His  final  breach 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  306.  Retires 
from  public  life,  S08. 

Townsliend,  George,  Lord,  afterwards  first 
Marquis,  his  Vice-Royally  of  Ireland,  T. 
412.  Eiplains  the  conduct  of  Montcalm, 
Ti.  310.  Aaniled  in  the  Gordon  tioli, 
vii.  S8, 

I'ownshend,  Charles,  his  character,  it.  40. 
Become  Secretary  at  War,  3S7.  His 
volatile  politics,  373.  His  aarcasm  on 
Bute   and    Mewcaalle,   387.       


from  office,  V.  43.  His  eloquence  m 
Opposition,  TT.  Hit  aarcasm  <m  the 
Rockingham  Ministry,  165.  Become* 
Chancellor  of  the  EiiJiequer,  240.  Sum- 
moned to  the  Cabinet,  E49.  Cabals 
against  Chatham,  266.  Defeated  on  the 
Land  Tai,  USS.  His  "  Champaipia 
speech,"  272.  His  newtaiei  in  America, 
273.  His  ambitious  schema,  9T9l  And 
sudden  death,  280. 

Townshend,  Tliomas,  afterwards  I>ord  Syd- 
ney, hia  motion  on  Dr.  Nowell'i  sermon, 
v.  456.  A  rising  Parliamentary  qteaker, 
vi.  351.  Appointed  Secretory  at  War, 
viL  814.     And  Secretary  of  State,  374. 

Trucotbick,  Barlow,  choaen  Lord  Mayor,  v. 
413.  Endeavours  to  stem  the  po|iiilar 
torrent,  43a 

Triple  Alliance,  the,  concluded  at  the 
Hague,  i.  383  (3S1). 

Tucker,  Dean,  hia  pamphlets  on  America, 
vL  153. 

Turka,  imbecility  at  their  rulers  at  Coo- 
stantinopte,  v.  399.  Tbnr  wan  with 
Rusda,4Tl.     Conclude  a  peace,  475. 

United  Sutea  («  American  Colonic*)  de- 
clare Ihdr  iod^Mndenee,  vi.  149.  161. 
Progresoftb*  war  10,169 — 178.  State 
of  parties  amoi^  tbem,  1T9 — 186.  Fro- 
gresa  of  the  war  in,  18T— 8D3.  Change 
of  feeling  in  tbeir  Congieas,  205.  Pro- 
gress of  the  war  in,  837 — 253.  Invadftd 
on  the  ude  of  Canada,  956—838.  Con- 
vention signed  for  Iham  at  Saratoga,  883. 
Their  conduct  to  the  CmTention  troops 
294—300.  Their  treaty  with  France, 
3 1 7.  Change  of  feeling  amoog  them,  345. 
Progrets  of  the  war  in,  365—384.  413— 
416.  Growing  depreciation  of  their  paper 
money,  417.  Their  Goal  ipsalvency,  418. 
Progren  of  the  irar  in,  vii.  67—106. 
147 — 183.  Thnr  metcilcaa  treatment  of 
the  loyalists,  25a  Condition  c£  their 
armies,  252.  Negotiations  for  peaea  with 
them,  363-268,  391—896.  Peace  con- 
cluded, 397.  Complaints  of  France  agaiosl 
them,  398. 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  laid  befora  Parliament, 
i.  48  (49).  Debates  upon,  49  (fO) 
I'ubllo  thanksgiving  for,  58.  (59). 

Vaughan,  General,  lands  with  bis  troops  in 
St.  EuaUiio,  vii.  141.  His  defence  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  143.  19a 

Vergenncs,  Comte  de,  his  remark  on  the 
battle  oT  Germantown,  vi.  247.  Inter- 
cedes for  Captain  Asgill.  iii.  851.  Com- 
plains of  the  United  Stales,  398.  Kgna 
the  peace  with  England,  301. 

VernuD,  Admiral  E,  take*  Porto  Bella,  iiL 
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83(n9)v  AttaekiC>rthagenm,S9(ia3). 

Repubed  irith  ]<ki,  93  (127). 
VilUdarus.  Maiquii  de,  his  coDspiracy,  i. 

437  <4S8).      Retiira  from  the   Kniee, 

ii.  159. 
VoragH  of  DiscoiCTj,  account  of,  vi.  433 


Wodc  General,  bli  copduct  m  the  High- 
lands, il  1£9:  Commandl  the  anaj  in 
FUnderi,  iii.  S68  (301)-  And  in  the 
nortb  of  England,  964  (398).  Hepoila 
of  hia  uiDvemenla,  39'i  (4S7).  401  (434). 
Supeneded,  *S5  (456). 

Waldegrave,  Earl,  anibtssaclor  it  Paris,  iL 
189.  279. 

WaldegraTc,  weond  Earl,  coniutted  by  the 
King,  iv.  146.  His  political  negotiatioiu, 
157.  159.  Marriage  of  bis  widow,  y, 
461. 

Wales,  Prince  of.     Stt  George  and  Frede- 

Walea.  Princess  Dovigcr  of,  her  prudent 
conduct,  IT.  ]  6.  Her  remarks  on  her  son's 
preceptors,  si.  Wbolly  conRdes  in  Lord 
Bute,  34.  Her  eoaTCrsation  vith  Doding- 
ton,  79.  Opposes  the  King.  Bl.  121. 
Applies  to  Chelterfield,  155.  Her  con- 
duct to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  176. 
Her  secluded  lift,  T.  83.  Omitled  rrom 
the  Regency  Bill,  146.  149.     Her  death, 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  speech  io  defence 
of  Steele,  1.97(98).  Mores  the  Address 
in  1715,  175  (176).  Chairman  of  the 
Conmittee  of  Secrrcr,  180(181).  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  19B  (199).  His 
differenon  with  the  King,  351  (35S). 
Resigns  his  office,  393(894).  His  cba- 
laeter,  396  (S9T).  His  alttteation  irith 
Stanhope,  410(411).  Opposes  the  Mu- 
tiny Bill,  444  (445).  And  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,48T(48e).  His  eloquent  speech 
■gainst  the  Peerage  Bill,  516.  Becomes 
I^jmailer  of  the  Forces,  547.  Fro- 
motes  a  reconciliation  in  the  Royal 
Family,  ii.  3.  His  conduct  in  the  South 
Sea  scheme,  21.  Hi)  financial  remedy, 
84.  Becomca  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 28.  And  Prime  Minister,  42: 
Imposes  ■  tax  on  Roman  Catholics,  60. 
Appears  as  a  wilneu  against  Atterbury, 
6B.  HU  inlcrriew  with  Bolingbroke, 
79.  His  contest  with  Carteret,  84.  First 
riialry  between  him  and  Tovntbend,  I2S. 
Cabals  of  Boiinghroke  agunst  him,  162. 
His  lint  audience  of  George  11.,  175. 
Prevails  oier  Sir  Spencer  Comptnn,  I7S. 
His  contests  with  Pulleney,  187.  And 
with  Townshend,  S06.  Hia  undisputed 
ascendency,  3S6.      Hia  Kiciae  aefaenie. 


^ :.     Resists  the 

repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act,  2G6.  And 
the  increase  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  in- 
come, 307.  Last  ii^unction  to  him  of 
Queen  Caroline,  SI4.  His  contempt  for 
literature,  338.  His  mercenary  writera, 
340.  Brings  in  the  Playhouse  Bill,  349. 
His  second  marriage,  395  (iii.  2).  In. 
trigues  against  him,  406  (iii.  13).  Hia 
Contention  with  Spain,  409  (iii.  17). 
Denounces  the  Scceders,  418  (iii.  85). 
Impelled  to  a  declaration  of  war,  434. 
(iii.  3t).  His  diminished  strength,  iii.  6 
(40).  Bis  altercation  with  Newcastle, 
30  (64).  Replies  to  the  Pretender,  33 
(ST).  His  answers  to  Sandys,  102  (136). 
And  to  Fulteney,  108  (113).  Hisforeign 
policy,  120  (154).  Growing  outcry 
against  him,  JSg  (1T3).  His  last  Par- 
tiamenUry  struggles,  144  (178).  Re- 
signs, 154  (188).  Created  Eari  of  Or- 
ford,  155  (1S9).  His  long  administration 
reviewed,  156(190).  His  parting  ad? ice 
to  the  King,  161  (tS5).      Sa  Ortbrd. 

Walpole,  Horace,  the  cider,  his  account  of 
the  Dutch,  L  321  (322).  His  violent 
language,  346  (347).  Appears  at  Hs- 
nover,  36!  (363).  Conieys  messages  to 
London,  365  (366).  Goes  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Paris,  li.  B6.  Receives  bis 
credentials  as  ambassador,  88.  His  cha- 
racter, 153.  At  the  Congress  of  Soissons, 
189.  Active  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
413  (iii.  8I>  (TOes  to  Holland,  423 
(iii.  31).  His  account  of  English  poli- 
tics, 943  (277). 

Walpole,  Horace,  the  younger,  his  authority 
as  an  historian,  ii.  315.  Describes  his 
father's  &II,  iii.  I46(180>  Speaksinhis 
fttber's  defence,  181  (S15).  Hisdcscrip- 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  iv.  149. 
And  of  the  funeral  of  George  IL,316. 
His  conversation  with  Pitt,  v.  68,  Hia 
visit  at  Bedford  House,  152.  An  active 
go-between  in  politics,  258.  Describes 
Uie  "  Champagne  speech"  of  Townshend, 
272.  The  historian  of  landscape  gar- 
dening, 499.  His  account  of  Foi,  vij. 
136.  Of  Pitt  the  younger,  190.  And  of 
Henry    Dundas,    19S.      Hia   Castle   of 
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1,  482. 


Warburton,  Bishop,  his  correspondence 
with  Pitt,  V.  64.    Denounces  Wilkes,  67. 

Warren,  Dr.  Joseph,  a  patriot  at  Boston,  v. 
54.  Leads  a  body  of  troops  at  Bunker's 
Hill,  83.      His  death  and  character,  87. 

Washington,  George  (afterwards  General), 
his  surrender  at  Great  Meadows,  iv.  65. 
His  own  account  of  his  youth,  v.  114. 
Signs  the  Non- Importation  agreement, 
395.   Adheres  to  the  party  of  conserve- 
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tioD,  483.  HuopinioDon  tbe  BoalonPort 
Bill,  *LT.  And  an  Lord  Sandvich^tpeech, 
11.  Presida  at  a  meeting  of  Feirbx 
county,  43.  Elected  Commander-in-Chief; 
G3.  Hit  charaoler,  64.  Setsotitfbr  Masu- 
chuseLlt,  79.  Hii  lepDrt  on  Bunker'i 
Hill,  B9.  His  catnp  detcribed,  9T.  Hia 
vant  of  pavder,  99.  Complains  of  his 
aitualion,  ISl.  Raises  worki  on  Dor- 
chester Heists,  124.  Reco Ten  Boston, 
1S6.  Medal  in  his  honour,  198.  His 
bead-quarten  at  Nev  York,  lei.  IG3. 
His  anguiih  at  Brooklyn,  IfiS.  Secures 
his  army,  167.  Carries  on  the  war,  170 
— ISO.  Retreats  through  the  Jerseys, 
189 — 193.  His  gloomy  pTxjsperta,  194. 
SuTpriaea  Trenton,  196.  His  night-march, 
19H.  His  success  at  Princeton,  SCO. 
New  powers  granted  him,  S05.  Complaios 
of  the  number  of  Frenchmen,  M9.  Cai- 
ries  on  the  war,  337—255.  Ill-used  by 
Gates,  391.  His  nohle  conduct,  393.  His 
view  of  the  Saratoga  Convention,  299.  In 
bis  camp  at  Vsllejr  Forge,  365.  Cabals 
against  him,  367.  Hrars  of  tbe  treat; 
with  France,  369.  His  advice  disre- 
garded, 378.  Gives  tuttle  at  Monmouth, 
S79.  Dissuades  the  invasion  of  Canada, 
SaS.  Destitute  stale  of  his  army,  115. 
His"picture  or  the  times"  419.  Leries 
military  contributions,  vii.  TT.  Meeu  Ro- 
chambeau  at  Hartford,  89.  His  head- 
quarters described,  83.  Arrives  at  Weat 
Point,  91.  93.  Discovers  Hie  treachery  of 
Arnold,  90.  94.  Directs  tlietrial  of  Andr£, 
96.  Refuses  any  mitigation  of  the  sentence, 

duct,  109.  His  sternness  on  this  occasion, 
105.  Mutiny  in  his  troops,  148.  Plans 
■n  attack  upon  New  York,  15T.  Marches 
to  Virginia,  169.  Directs  the  operations 
■gainst  York-town,  170—177.  Concludes 
a  capitulation  with  Lord  Coinwallia,  ITS 
— 18S.  RelenU  to  Captain  Asgill,  251. 
His  account  of  his  army,  353.  Rejects 
an  overture  to  make  him  King,  254. 

Wedderb'um,  A.,  named  Solieitor  General, 
T.  449.  His  early  life  and  character, 
44T.  His  acrimonious  speech  against 
Franklin,  493.  Complains  of  peculation 
in  the  public  service,  >i.  SI  3.  His  Bill 
to  suspend  exemptions  from  Impressment, 
403.  RepliestoSavile,  vii.ll.  And  to 
Speaker  Norton,  15.  Acts  as  Assessor 
to  the  Csbinet,  47.  Named  Chief  Justice, 
with  a  peerage.      Sie  Loughborough, 

Wedgwood,  Josiub,  bit  earlheiiware,  t.  3. 

Wesley,  John,  his  rise  and  character,  ii.  354 
(353).   Hia  death,  386  (385). 

Weymouth,  Lord,  becomes  Secretary  of 
State,  T.  2S1.     His  letter  to  the  Surrey 


magiitiatet,  341.  Resigns,  440.  Again 
in  oSiee,  vL  lOS.  Makes  an  overture  to 
the  Shelbume party,  39T.     IU«gns,4SI. 

Wharton,  Duke  of,  his  speech  against  Stan- 
hope in  the  House  of  I^rds,  ii.  97.  H  is 
conversation  with  Lord  ^thunt,  109. 
Becomes  a  Roman  Catholic,  139.  Ap- 
pears at  Madrid,  140.  Uis  strange  be- 
haviour, 142.  911.  Dies  in  a  Evanish 
convent,  313. 

Whalely,  Thomas,  hia  letters  purlwoed,  V- 
187.     And  published  at  Boston,  19a 

Whig  party,  obanges  of  the,  between  I7I2 
and  1836,  i.  7.  View  of  it  in  1765,  >. 
167.  171. 

"  White  boys."  account  of  the,  v.  1 84. 

Whiteiield,  his  rise  and  character,  ii.  S55 
(354),      He  dies  in  America,  390  (389). 

Whitlocke,  Sir  William,  bis  adroit  explana- 
tion, I  132(133). 

Wilberforce,  W.,  his  election  for  Hidl,  vlL 
111.  His  account  of  Pitt,  135.  His  re- 
mark on  the  Rohilias,  373.  At  a  Fm 
table,  476. 

Wildman's  Club,  account  of,  v.  ITl. 

Wilkes,  John,  hU  dedication  to  Lord  Bute, 
IT.  388.  His  rise  and  character,  v.  25. 
His  duel  with  Lord  Talbot,  99.  His 
North  Briton,  No.  ilr.  45.  Committed 
to  the  Tower,  46.  Discharged  by  Chief 
Justice  Pratt,  48.  Retires  to  Paris,  19. 
His  "  Essay  on  Wompn,"  66.  Proceed- 
ings agunit  him,  69.  Agam  retires  to 
the  Continent,  71.  His  conduct  censured 
by  Pitt,  74.  Makes  terms  with  Lord 
Rockingham,  934.  His  disappointment, 
255.  Eetums  to  England,  S9S.  Elected 
fbr  Middlesex,  293.  Committed  to  prison. 
S95.  His  contest  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  341.  Expelled,  344.  Re- 
elected. 345.  348.  His  action  against 
Lord  Hali&i,  353.  As  Alderman,  re- 
fuses la  back  the  press-warrants,  420^ 
Support)  Bnisl  Crosby  as  Lord  Mayor, 
439.  Refuses  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  433.  His  rantest 
with  Home  and  San-bridge,  452.  Chosen 
Sheriff;  453.  And  Lord  Mayor,  vi.  S9. 
Obtains  the  lucrative  post  of  City  Cham. 
beriain.  30.  Resists  the  Cily  Addresses, 
103.  His  energy  in  the  Gordon  riots, 
vii.  35.  54.  Rwolution  against  him  ex- 
punged, 241. 
William  IV.,  anecdote  of  HU  M«jeaty  as 

midshipman,  vii.  279. 
Wilmington,    Earl    of  (<«   Complon),  his 
neutral  part,  iiL    113  (146).      Becomes 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  166  (2C0), 
His  death,  S32  (366). 
Ison,  the  joint  founder  of  our  school  of 
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Wintoun,  Earl  of.  hia  trial,  i.  395  (S96). 

Wog«o,  Sir  Chsrles,  aidea  the  Priucras  So- 
tiiaki  in  her  escape,  i.  506. 

Wolfe,  Geoenl,  hii  braie  offer  on  the  cout 
ofFranee,  iT.  164.  SenttoNorth  America, 
199.  His  eonduct  *t  LouisbuTg,  200. 
Selected  to  command  in  Canada,  324. 
Hii  charaater.  825.  Hii  parting  scene 
with  Pitt,  238,  landi  !n  the  Isle  of 
Orteani,  294.  Attacks  the  French  line^ 
,  S3S.  IdndB  beneath  the  heights  at  AbrB' 
ham,  944.  His  heroic  death,  S48.  Monu- 
ment to  him,  250. 

Vood's  patent,  account  of,  iL  9a 

Woraia,  Treaty  ot.  iii.  230  (964). 

Wjndham,  Sii  WillUm,  ordered  to  be  i«- 
prinanded  by  the  Speaker,  L  1S3  (184). 
Warrant  against  him,  232  (239).  Sent 
to  prison,  S33  (234).  His  coDiJucI  in 
Parliament,  il  IBC.  237.  S47.  His  great 
eloquence,  S6S.  Announces  the  seces- 
sion of  his  fliends,  417  (iii.  24).  His 
death  and  character,  iii.  II  (45). 

Wyno,  Sir  Watkin,  his  high  Tory  politics. 


iiL  172  (206).  214  (348).      Agent  sent 
by  to  Prince  Charles,  415  (446> 
Wyoming,  settlement  of,  destroyed,  vL  382. 

'■  Yanken,"  the  phrase  explained.  *L  10. 

Yarmouth.  Countess  of,  first  comes  to  En- 
gland, ii.  S95  (iii.  1).  Her  influence,  ir. 
314. 

Yonge,  Sir  William,  account  of,  iii.  28  (6.1> 
His  conduct  as  SecrcUry  at  War,  206 
(240). 

Yorkc,  Sir  Philip,  his  rising  abilities,  ii. 
248.  Becomes  I<ord  Chief  Justice,357. 
Sti  Hardvicke. 

Yorke,  Charles,  in  office  as  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, T.  65.  His  speech  on  General 
Warrants.  78.  Defends  the  East  India 
Campany,  265.  Deugned  for  Chancellor, 
S80.  Accept!  the  Great  Seal,  377,  Hia 
remorse  and  suicide,  378. 

Yorke,  Sir  Joseph,  his  memoriala  in  Hol- 
lani^  Tii.  64.      Recalled,  isa 

Youtig,  Arthur,  bis  lift  and  character,  *ii. 
495.      Hia  works  on  agriculture,  496. 
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